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PREFACE 


The  present  book  is  a  careful  revision  of  the  edition  of  1888. 
This  revision  was  planned  and  actually  begun  in  the  lifetime  of 
Professor  Greenough  and  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  principles  that  met  with  his  full  approval.  The  renum- 
bering of  the  sections  has  made  it  possible  to  improve  the 
arrangement  of  material  in  many  particulars  and  to  avoid  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  repetition  which  was  inevitable  in  the  former 
edition.  Thus,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  volume,  the 
editors  have  been  able  to  include  such  new  matter  as  the  advance 
in  grammatical  science  has  afforded.  The  study  of  historical 
,  and  comparative  syntax  has  been  pursued  with  considerable  vigor 
-'  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  the  well-established  results  of 
this  study  have  been  inserted  in  their  appropriate  places.  In 
general,  however,  the  principles  and  facts  of  Latin  syntax,  as 
set  forth  by  Professor  Greenough,  have  stood  the  test  both  of 
scientific  criticism  and  of  practical  use  in  the  class-room,  and 
accordingly  the  many  friends  of  Allen  and  Greenough's  Gram- 
mar will  not  find  the  new  edition  strange  or  unfamiliar  in  its 
method  or  its  contents.  The  editors  have  seen  no  occasion  to 
change  long-settled  nomenclature  or  to  adopt  novel  classifica- 
tions when  the  usual  terms  and  categories  have  proved  satis- 
factory. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  modify 
either  doctrines  or  forms  of  statement  whenever  improvement 
seemed  possible. 

In  the  matter  of  "  hidden  quantity"  the  editors  hare  been  even 
more  conservative  than  in  the  former  revision.  This  subject  is 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investi- 
gations are  far  from  harmonious.     In  many  instances  the  facts 


are  quite  undiscoverable,  and,  in  general,  the  phenomena  are  of 
comparatively  slight  interest  except  to  special  students  of  the 
arcana  of  philology.  No  vowel  has  been  marked  long  unless  the 
evidence  seemed  practically  decisive. 

The  editors  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Professor  E.  S.  Sheldon,  of  Harvard  University,  for 
the  first  ten  pages,  dealing  with  phonetics  and  phonology.  They 
are  equally  indebted  to  Professor  E.  P.  Morris,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, who  has  had  the  kindness  to  revise  the  notes  on  historical 
and  comparative  syntax.  Particular  acknowledgment  is  also 
due  to  Mr.  M.  Grant  Daniell,  who  has  cooperated  in  the  revision 
throughout,  and  whose  accurate  scholarship  and  long  experience 
as  a  teacher  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  at  every  point. 

SnrawBB  1, 1008. 
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LATIN   GRAMMAR 

Latin  Grammar  is  usually  treated  under  three  heads:  1,  Words  and 
Forms;  2.  Syntax;  8.  Prosody.  Syntax  treats  of  the  function  of  words 
when  joined  together  as  parts  of  the  sentence ;  Prosody  of  their  arrange- 
ment in  metrical  composition. 


PART  FIRST-WORDS  AND  FORMS 

THE  ALPHABET 
1.  The  Latin  Alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  English  (which  is 
in  fact  borrowed  from  it)  except  that  it  does  not  contain  J,  D, 
and  W. 

Note  1.  —  The  Latin  alphabet  was  borrowed  in  very  early  times  from  a  Greek 
alphabet  {though  not  from  that  most  familiar  to  us)  and  did  not  at  first  contain  the 
letters  6  and  Y.  It  consisted  of  capital  letters  only,  and  the  small  letters  with  which 
we  are  familiar  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  of 


Note  2.— The  Latin  names  of  the  consonants  were  as  follows;-  -8,  be  (pronounced 
bay);  C,  ee  (pronounced  lay);  D,  de  (day);  P,  ef ;  Q,  ge  (pay);  H,  ha;  K,  ka;  L.  el; 
H,  em,'  H,  en,'  P,  pe  (pay);  Q,  ou  (too);  R,  er;  S,  m;  T,  le  ((ay);  X,  ia;  Z,  seta  (the 
Greek  name,  pronounced  dzayta).    The  souad  of  each  vowel  was  Died  as  its  name. 

a.  The  character  C  originally  meant  0,  a  value  always  retained  in 
the  abbreviations  C.  (for  Galas)  and  Cn.  (for  Gnaws). 

Noii.  —  Iu  early  Latin  C  came  also  to  be  used  for  E,  and  K  disappeared  except  be- 
fore a  in  a  few  words,  as  Kal.  (Kalendae),  KarthlgB.  Thus  there  was  no  distinction  in 
writing  between  the  sounds  of  f  and  k.  Later  this  defect  was  remedied  by  forming 
(from  C)  the  new  character  G.  This  took  the  alphabetic  place  formerly  occupied  by 
Z,  which  bad  gone  out  of  use.  In  Cicero's  time  (see  N.  D.  il.  93),  Y  (originally  a  form 
of  V)  and  Z  were  introduced  from  the  ordinary  Greek  alphabet  to  represent  sounds  in 
words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  they  were  put  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  alphabet. 

6.  I  and  V  were  used  both  as  vowels  and  as  consonants  (see  §  5). 

Notb. — V  originally  denoted  the  rowel  sound  a  (oo),and  F  stood  for  the  sound  of 
our  consonant  w.  When  t  acquired  the  value  of  our  t,  V  came  to  be  need  for  the 
sound  of  w  as  well  as  for  the  vowel  u. 

In  this  book  i  is  used  for  both  vowel  and  consonant  i,  u  for  vowel  a,  and 
4k  for  consonant  a :  —  iie,  rir,  Jornada. 
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Classification  of  Sounds 

2.  The  simple  Vowels  are  a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  7. 

The  Diphthongs  are  ae,  au,  d,  eu,  oe,  ui,  and,  in  early  Latin,  si, 
oi,  on.  In  the  diphthongs  both  vowel  sounds  are  heard,  one  fol- 
lowing the  other  in  the  same  syllable. 

3.  Consonants  are  either  voiced  (sonant)  or  voiceless  (surd). 
Voiced  consonants  are  pronounced  with  the  same  vocal  murmur 
that  is  heard  in  vowels ;  voiceless  consonants  lack  this  murmur. 

1.  The  voiced  consonants  are  b,  d,  g,  1,  r,  m,  a,  z,  consonant  i,  v. 

2.  The  voiceless  consonants  are  p,  t,  c  (k,  q),  f,  h,  s,  x. 

:     4.  Consonants  are  further  classified  as  in  the  following  table : 

I.1BI.IJI  Dkntalb  PiLATAiB 

{Voiced  (mediae)  b  d  g 

Voiceless  (tennis)  p  t  o  (k,  q) 

Aspirates  pa  th  oh 

Nasals  man  (before  o,  g,  q) 
Liquids  1,  r 

Fricatives  (Spirants)  I1  a,  s 

Sibilants  a,  % 

Semivowels  v  consonant  1 

Double  consonants  are  x  (=  cs)  and  1  (=  fix) ;  h  is  merely  a  breathing. 

1.  Mutes  are  pronounced  by  blocking  entirely,  for  an  instant,  the  passage  of  the 
breath  through  the  mouth,  and  then  allowing  it  to  escape  with  an  explosion  (distinctly 
beard  before  a  following  vowel).  Between  the  explosion  and  the  vowel  there  may  be 
a  slight  puff  of  breath  (h),  as  in  the  Aspirates  (pli,  th,  cli)." 

2.  Labials  are  pronounced  with  the  lips,  or  lips  and  teeth. 

3.  Dentals  (sometimes  called  Unguals)  are  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
touching  or  approaching  the  upper  front  teeth. 

4.  Palatals  are  pronounced  with  a  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  touching 
or  approaching  the  palate.1 

0.  Fricatives  (or  Spirants)  are  consonants  In  which  the  breath  passes  continuously 
through  the  mouth  with  audible  friction. 

6.  Nasals  are  like  voiced  mutes,  except  that  the  mouth  remains  closed  and  the 
breath  passes  through  the  nose. 

'  Strictly  a  labio-dental,  pronounced  with  the  under  lip  touching  the  upper  teeth. 

1  The  aspirates  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  In 
early  Latin  such  borrowed  sounds  lost  their  aspiration  and  became  simply  p,  t,  c. 

■  Palatals  are  often  classed  as  (1)  velars,  pronounced  with  the  tongue  touching  or  ris- 
ing toward  the  soft  palate  (in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth),  and  (2)  palatal*,  in  which  the 
tongue  touchesor  rises  toward  the  hard  palate  (farther  forward  in  the  mouth).  Compare 
the  initial  consonants  in  key  and  cool,  whispering  the  two  words,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  before  a  and  I  tlrak  is  sounded  farther  forward  in  the  mouth  than  before  a,  o,  or  r 
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5.  The  vowels  1  and  a  serve  as  consonants  when  pronounced 
rapidly  before  a  vowel  so  as  to  stand  in  the  same  syllable.1  Con- 
sonant i  has  the  sound  of  English  consonant  y;  consonant  a  (v) 
that  of  English  consonant  w. 

Consonant  i  and  u  (r)  are  sometimes  called  Semivowels. 

Note  1. — The  Latin  alphabet  did  not  distinguish  between  the  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds  of  i  and  u,  but  used  each  letter  (land  V)  with  a  double  value.  In  modern  books 
1  and  n  are  often  used  for  the  vowel  Bounds,  ]  and  *  for  the  consonant  sounds ;  bnt  in 
printing  in  capitals  J  and  Care  avoided:  —  J  V  LI  V5  (Inline).  The  characters  J  and  D  are 
only  slight  modifications  of  the  characters  I  and  V.  The  ordinary  English  Bounds  of 
)  and  v  did  not  exist  in  classical  Latin,  bat  consonant  n  perhaps  approached  English  v 
in  the  pronunciation  of  some  persons. 

Note  2.  —  In  the  combinations  qn,  gn,  and  sometimes  m,  n  seems  to  be  the  conso- 
nant (w).  Thus,  aqus,  angnls,  cSnauStue  (compare English  quart,  angiush,  suavt).  In 
these  combinations,  however,  a  is  reckoned  neither  as  a  vowel  nor  as  a  consonant.1 


6.  Latin  spelling  varied  somewhat  with  the  changes  in  the 
language  and  was  never  absolutely  settled  in  all  details. 

Thus,  we  find  lubet,  vortb,  as  earlier,  and  liNit,  veita,  as  later  forma.  Other 
variations  are  optumua  and  optimus,  gernndue  and  geiendue. 

The  spelling  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  known  chiefly  from 
inscriptions,  is  tolerably  uniform,  and  is  commonly  used  in  modern 
editions  of  the  classics. 

a.  After  T(consonantn),o  was  ancientry  used  instead  of  n  (Tortus,  servos), 
and  this  spelling  was  not  entirely  given  up  until  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era. 

6.  The  older  quo  became  en  in  the  Augustan  period ;  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era  the  spelling  qua  established  itself  in  some  words :  — 

com,  older  qnom ;'  eqnos,  ecus,  later  eqnns ;  siMjaontor,  necnntur,  later  saqumitnr; 
similarly  exatingnont,  eistingunt,  later  exsttnguimt. 

Notb. — In  most  modern  editions  the  spelling  qua  is  adopted,  except  in  com. 

c.  Between  consonant  i  and  a  preceding  a,  e,  o,  or  tt,  an  i  waa  developed 
as  a  transient  sound,  thus  producing  a  diphthong  ai,  ei,  etc.,  before  the  con- 
sonant i.  In  such  cases  but  one  1  was  written :  as,  aid  (for  fai-10),  mains 
(for  fmai-iiis),  peias  (for  tpti-his). 

i  Compare  the  English  word  Indian  as  pronounced  in  two  syllables  or  in  three. 
1  In  such  words  it  is  possible  that  the  preceding  consonant  was  labialized  and  that 
no  distinct  and  separate  consonant  u  was  heard. 

1  The  spelling  quum  is  very  late  and  without  authority . 
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el.  Similarly  in  compound*  of  iacid  but  one  i  was  written  (ai,  ton-icio, 
not  con-iicie);  but  the  usual  pronunciation  probably  showed  consonant  i 
followed  by  vowel  i  (Me  §  11.  e). 

Notk.  —  Some  variations  are  due  to  later  changes  in  Latin  itself,  and  these  are  not 
now  recognized  in  classical  texts. 

1.  Unaccented  H  and  oi,  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  came  to  be  pronounced  alike; 
heuce  niintiS  was  later  spelled  with  a  c  and  diciB  with  a  t. 

2.  Tbesoundof  b  was  after  a  time  lost  and  benee  ttuS  lettor  was  often  omitted  (as, 
arena  for  karlM)  or  mistakenly  written  (as,  hGnur  for  ttmor), 

3.  The  diphthong  •<  early  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  acquired  the  value  of  long  open 
■  (about  like  English  r.  in  therv),  and  similarly  «  after  a  time  became  a  long  close  t 
(about  like  the  English  ew  In  they) ;  and  so  bota  were  often  oonfaasd  in  spelling  with 
a :  as,  Meat  or  eaeaa  for  the  correct  form  ctaa. 

Syllables 
7.  Every  Latin  word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it  has  vowels  or 
diphthongs :  — ■ 

a-ti-t,  mo  no,  fl-li-ua,  fe-rii  «i-ti-tf. 

a.  In  the  division  of  words  into  syllables  a  single  consonant  (including 
consonant  i  and  v)  between  two  vowels  is  written  and  pronounced  with 
the  following  vowel.     Doubled  consonants  are  separated:  — 

pa-ter,  mi-li-r.es,  In-lu-ri-s.,  di-vi-do ;  mtt-to,  toMB. 

NorK  1. — Some  extend  the  rnle  for  single  consonants  to  any  consonant  group  (as 
s»,  at,  (a)  that  oan  begin  a  word .  In  this  hook,  4ix-it,  tax-am,  uto.  are  preferred  to 
il-xit,  «a-xnm;  the  pronunciation  was  probably  die-sit,  sac-sum. 

Note  2.  — A  syllable  ending  with  a  vowel  or  diphthong  is  called  open :  all  others 
are  called  dote.    Thus  in  pa-ter  the  first  syllable  Is  open,  the  second  close. 

b.  In  compounds  tbe  parts  are  separated :  — 
ab-ast,  ob-litus,  dia-ceiao,  du-plex,  dl-sti. 


S.  The  so-called  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin  aims  to  repre- 
sent approximately  the  pronunciation  of  classical  times. 
Vowbls  :  1  as  in  father;  &  as  in  idea. 

i  as  ehJ  (prolonged),  or  a  in  date;  i  as  eh?  (clipped)  or  e  in  net. 

I  as  in  mazkiite;  I  as  in  holiest  or  ail. 

8  as  in  holy;  8  as  in  obey. 

a  as  oo  in  boot;  tt  as  oo  in  foot. 

f  be  twee*  a  and  1  (Freacb  a  or  German  u"). 
Diphthongs  :  ae  like  ay;  «1  as  in  eight;  oe  like  oy  in  ioyj 

en  as  eh'oo;  au  like  ok  in  rn*>;  ui  as  eo'ee. 
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Consonants  are  the  same  as  in  English,  except  that  — 
o  and  g  are  as  in  come,  gel,  never  as  in  city,  gem. 
■  as  in  ico,  lips,  never  as  in  eate. 

Consonant  1  is  like  y  in  young;  v  (consonant  u)  like  to  in  wing. 
d  in  the  combinations  na  and  nf  probably  indicates  nasalization  of  the 
preceding  vowel,  which  was  also  lengthened ;  and  final  m  in  an 
unaccented  syllable  probably  had  a  similar  nasalizing  effect  on 
the  preceding  rowel. 
pb,  th,  oh,  are  properly  like  p,  t,  k,  followed  by  h  (which  may,  for  con- 
venience, be  neglected) ;  but  pb  probably  became  like  (or  nearly 
like)  f  soon  after  the  classical  period,  and  may  be  so  pronounced 
to  distinguish  it  from  p. 
%  ia  as  dz  in  adze. 
be  ia  like  pa ;  bt  is  like  pt. 
Note.  —  Latin  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the  ordinary  English  sounds  of  the 
letters.     The  English  pronunciation  should  be  nsed  In  Roman  names  occurring  in 
English  (as,  Julius  Csxiar) ;  and  In  familiar  quotations,  as,  e  plitritrut  unutn  ;  viva 
voce;  vice  versa;  a  fortiori;  veni,  vidi,  vici,  etc 

Quantity 

9,  The  Quantity  of  a  Vowel  or  a  Syllable  ifl  the  time  occupied 
in  pronouncing  it.  Two  degrees  of  Quantity  an  recognized,  — 
long  and  short. 

a.  In  syllables,  quantity  is  measured  from  the  beginning  of  the  vowel 
or  diphthong  to  the  end  of  the  syllable.  * 

10.  Vowels  are  either  long  or  short  by  nature,  and  are  pro- 
nounced accordingly  (§  8). 

a.  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  a  is  short :  as  in  via,  nihil. 

b.  A  diphthong  is  long :  as  in  Cedes,  fOUus.  So,  also,  a  vowel  derived 
from  a  diphthong ;  as  in  exclude  (from  f  ex-claudo). 

e.  A  vowel  formed  by  contraction  ia  long:  ae  in  nil  (from  nihil). 

d.  A  vowel  before  na,  nf,  go,  is  long:  as  in  cohstins,  Infero,  magnns. 
Mote.  —  But  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  before  fa  is  not  certain  In  all  cases. 

e.  A  vowel  before  nd,  nt,  is  regularly  short :  as  in  amandns,  anuat 

In  this  book  all  vowels  known  to  be  long  are  marked  (i,  i,  etc.),  and 
short  vowels  are  left  unmarked  (a,  e,  etc.).  Towels  marked  with  both  signs 
at  once  (J,  I,  etc.)  occur  sometimes  as  long  and  sometimes  as  short. 

Note.  — The  Romans  sometimes  marked  vowel  length  by  a  stroke  above  the  letter 
(called  an  apex),  as,  A ;  and  sometimes  the  vowel  was  doubled  to  Indicate  length.  An 
I  made  higher  than  the  other  letters  was  occasionally  nsed  for  I.  But  none  of  these 
devices  came  into  general  ue. 
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11.  The  Quantity  of  the  Syllable  is  important  for  the  position 
of  the  accent  and  in  versification. 

a.  A  syllable  containing  a  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong  is  said  to  be  long 
by  nature:  as,  ma-ter,  ass,  au-la. 

b,  A  syllable  containing  a  short  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants 
(except  a  mute  before  1  or  r)  or  by  a  double  consonant  (x,  *)  ia  said  to  be  . 
long  by  position,  bnt  the  vowel  is  pronounced  thort :  as,  eat,  terra,  sax-urn, 


Note.  —  Whan  a  consonant  Is  doubled  the  pronunciation  should  show  this  dis- 
tinctly. Thus  in  mtt-t3  both  t's  should  be  pronounced  as  in  out-talk  (not  merely  a 
single  t  as  in  better). 

c.  A  syllable  containing  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  mute  before  1  or  r 
ia  properly  short,  but  may  be  used  as  long  in  verse.     Such  a  syllable  is  said 

Note  1.  —  In  syllables  long  by  position,  but  having  a  short  vowel,  the  length  is 
partly  due  to  the  first  of  the  consonants,  which  stands  in  the  same  syllable  with  the 
vowel.  In  syllables  ol  "  common  "  quantity  (as  the  first  syllable  of  patrem)  the  ordi- 
nary pronunciation  was  pa-trem,  bat  in  verse  pat -rem  was  allowed  so  that  the  syllable 
could  become  long. 

Note  2.  —  In  final  syllables  ending  with  a  consonant,  and  containing  a  short  vowel, 
the  quantity  in  verse  is  determined  by  the  following  word ;  if  tMs  begins  with  a  vowel 
the  final  consonant  is  joined  to  it  in  pronunciation ;  if  it  begins  with  a  consonant  the 
syllable  is  long  by  position. 

Note  3.  —  In  rules  for  quantity  *.  Is  not  counted  as  a  consonant,  nor  Is  the  appar- 
ently consonantal  a  in  qu,  en,  su  (see  5  5.  s.  2). 

d.  A  syllable  whose  vowel  is  a,  e,  o,  or  u,  followed  by  consonant  i,  is 
long  whether  the  vowel  itself  is  long  or  short :  as,  8-iO,  mi-ior,  pe-ius. 

In  such  cases  the  length  of  the  syllable  is  indicated  in  this  book  by  a 
circumflex  on  the  vowel. 

Note.— The  length  of  a  syllable  before  consonant  I  Is  due  to  a  transitional  sound 
(vowel  i)  which  forms  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  vowel:  as,  4-16  (for  1aM9), 
mi-ior  (for  imaMoi).    See 56.  c. 

e.  In  some  compounds  of  iado  (as,  in-icio)  the  consonant  i  of  the  simple 
verb  was  probably  pronounced  (though  not  written).  Thus  the  first  syl- 
lable was  long  by  position :  as,  in-iciu  (for  in-iiciS).     See  §  6.  d. 

In  such  cases  the  length  of  the  syllable  is  not  indicated  in  this  book  by 
a  circumflex  on  the  voweL 

/.  When  a  syllable  is  long  by  position  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  is  not 
always  determinable.  The  vowel  should  be  pronounced  short  unless  it  is 
known  to  be  long. 

Note. — The  quantity  of  a  vowel  under  these  circumstances  is  said  to  be  hidden- 
It  Is  often  determined  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  certainty  by  inscriptional  evi- 
denoa  (see  %  10.  h.)  or  by  other  means.  In  this  book,  the  quantity  of  all  such  vowels 
known  to  be  long  is  marked. 


12.  Words  of  two  syllables  are  accented  on  the  first  syllable  s 
as,  Rfi'ma,  fi'dea,  tan'gu. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  are  accented  on  the  Penult J 
ifTtliat  is  long  (as,  anu'cns,  mone'tor,  contin'git) ;  otherwise  on  the 
Antepenult  (as,  do/minus,  a'lacris,  dinocii'bOis). 

a.  When  an  enclitic  is  joined  to  a  word,  the  accent  falls  on  the  syllable 
next  before  the  enclitic,  whether  long  or  short :  as,  dta'qne,  Smlrfc've,  tlbl'no, 
tta'qne  (and  .  .  .  so),  as  distinguished  from  itaque  (there/ore).  So  (accord- 
ing to  some)  ez'inde,  ec'quando,  etc. 

Exceptions :  1.  Certain  apparent  compounds  of  facia  retain  the  accent  of  the 
simple  verb;  aa,  benefl'cit,  caiefa'cit  (see  §  260.  a). 

Note.  —  These  were  not  tma  compounds,  bat  phrases. 

2.  In  the  second  declension  the  genitive  and  vocative  of  noons  In  -Ins  and  the 
genitive  of  those  in  -iam  retain  the  accent  of  the  nominative :  as,  -Cornell,  Vergili, 
inge'nl  (Bee  J  49.  c). 

3.  Certain  words  which  have  lost  a  final  Towel  retain  the  accent  of  the  com- 
plete words :  as,  UU'c  for  illi'ce,  prSdB'c  for  produce,  estl'n  for  eati'sue. 

Combinations 

13.  In  some  cases  adjacent  words,  being  pronounced  together, 
are  written  as  one :  — 

Onijaqnlaqne  (Bans  qulsque),  slquls  (si  quia),  quirt  (qna  ri),  quamobrem  (qaam 

ob  rem ;  cf .  quas  ob  ril),  rispubllca  (lis  pflblica),  iflsiurandnm  (ifla  iflrandum) , 

paterfamilias  (pator  fsjuilias). 

Note.  —  Sometimes  a  slight  change  in  pronunciation  resulted,  as,  especially  in  the 

oM  poets,  before  est  in  tourist  (bomi  est) ,  periculomst  (periciilumest),auBnBt  (auaua  est), 

a.uiUst  (qnSIis  eat).     Similarly  there  occur  via",  scin"  for  viane,  scisne,  sis  (el  vis),  sddEs 

(si  atidla),  afiltiB  (al  vultie).     Compare  in  English  somebody,  to  breakfast;  he's,  I've, 

Phonetic  Changes 

14.  Latin,  the  language  of  the  anciont  Romans,  was  properly,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  language  spoken  in  the  plain  of  Latium,  lying  south  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  the  first 
territory  occupied  and  governed  by  the  Romans.  It  is  a  descendant  of  an  early  form 
of  speech  commonly  called  Indo-European  (by  some  Indo-Otrmanic) ,  from  which 
are  also  descended  most  of  the  important  languages  now  in  use  in  Europe,  including 
among  others  English,  German,  the  Slavic  and  the  Celtic  languages,  and  further  some 
now  or  formerly  spoken  in  Asia,  as  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Armenian.    Greek  likewise 

1  The  Penult  is  the  last  syllable  hut  one ;  the  Antepenult,  the  last  but  two 
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belongs  to  the  same  family.  Ths  Romance  (or  Romanic)  languages,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  Italian,  French,  Provencal,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Roumanian, 
am  modem  descendants  of  spoken  Latin. 

The  earliest  known  forma  of  Latin  are  preserved  in  a  few  inscriptions.  These  in- 
crease in  number  as  we  approach  the  time  when  the  language  began  to  be  used  in  litera- 
ture; that  is,  about  b.c.  250.  It  is  Che  comparatively  stable  language  of  the  classical 
period  (i.e.  80-A.D.  14)  tbat  is  ordinarily  meant  when  we  speak  of  Latin,  and  it  is 
mainly  this  that  is  described  in  this  boob. 

15.  Among  the  main  features  in  the  changes  of  Latin  from 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  language  as  we  know  it  up  to  the  forms 
of  classical  Latin  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  — 

Vowel  Changes 

1.  The  old  diphthong  ai  became  the  classical  ae  (aedTlis  for  old  aidilis), 
old  el  became  mwu  (anus  for  old  oinos),  and  old  on  became  u  (ducQ  for 
old  douco). 

2.  In  compound  verbs  the  vowel  a  of  the  simple  verb  often  appears  as  1 
or  a,  and  ae  similarly  appears  as  I :  — 

faefl,  factum,  bat  cSaftdS,  eonfectum;  casdB,  but  occMo,  and  similarly  ceddl, 
perfect  of  casdo  (of.  cadB,  occldo ;  ceddl,  perfect  of  cad9). 
Note, —This  change  is  commonly  ascribed  to  an  accentuation  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, which  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  in  Latin  before  the  rule  given  above  (see  §  12) 
became  established.  The  original  Indo-European  accent,  however,  was  not  limited  by 
either  of  these  principles ;  It  was  probably  a  musical  accent  so-called,  consisting  In  a 
change  of  pitch,  and  not  merely  in  a  more  forcible  utterance  of  the  accented  syllable. 

8.  Two  Towels  coming  together  are  often  contracted :  — 
eftgS  for  tco-agS;   promo  for  tpro-em3;  nil  for  nihil;   dSbeo   for   tdS-bibeo 
(fai-HabeS). 

Consonant  Changes 

4.  An  old  s  regularly  became  r  between,  two  Towels  (rhotacism),  passing 
first  through  the  sound  of  (English)  i :  — 
aram  (cf.  ait);  generis,  genitive  of  genus.' 

honor  (older  honOa),  from  the 

6.  A  dental  (t,  d)  often  became  s,  especially  when  standing  next  to  t,  d, 
III  as,  equastris  for  fequettris,  casus  for  fcadtus  (cf .  6,  below). 
6.  Many  instances  of  assimilation,  partial  or  complete,  are  found :  — 
eesai  for  tced-ai ;  'summus  for  tsupmua ;  ecriptus  for  scribtui  (b  unvoicing  to 
p  before  the  voiceless  t);  and  in  compound  verbs  (see  j  16). 

i  A  similar  change  can  bo  saen  in  English:  as,  were  (cf.  was),  lorn  (cf.  (we). 
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Dissimilation,  the  opposite  kind  of  change,  prevented  in  some  cues  the 
repetition  of  the  same  sound  in  successive  syllables :  — 

Thus,  pvUia  for  pauliatfroia  Pales) ;  nwridlis  tor  1  modistes;  ni  totalis  with  suffix 
-Alia  (siter  i),  oat  ponuUtJ*  with  -aria  (after  1). 

7.  Final  ■  in  in  early  Latin  not  always  prononiMMd :  as,  pllnn(s)  UK, 
Note. — Tracesof  this  pronunciation  existed  in  Cicero's  time.  He  speaks  of  the  omis- 
sion of  final  s  beforea  word  beginning  with  a,  consonant  as  "  countrified  "  (sutnisrtoum). 

8.  A  final  consonant  often  disappears :  as,  virgo  for  t  virgon ;  lac  for 
flact ;  cor  for  f  cord. 

9.  6,  c,  and  h  unite  with  a  following  a  Go  form  z :  as,  rex  for  frigs ;  dux 
for  fdncs  ;  traxi  for  jtrahai.1 

10.  G and  b before  t  become  c:  as,  rectum for  fregtura ;  actum  for  tagtnin ; 
tractum  for  ttrahtum.' 

11.  Between  m  and  s  or  m  and  t,  a  p  is  often  developed ;  as,  sumps!  for 
fsumsi ;  imptum  for  tintum. 

16.  In  compounds  with  prepositions  the  final  conson  ant  in  the  preposition  was  often 
assimilated  to  the  following  consonant,  bat  usage  varied  considerably . 

There  is  good  authority  for  many  complete  or  partial  assimilations ;  as,  for  ad, 
»«-,'■££-,  spp-,  att-,  instead  of  ado--,  ads-,  etc.  Before  a  labial  consonant  we  find  com. 
(comb.,  comp-,  coram-),  but  oon-  is  the  form  before  c,  d,  f,  g,  cons.  1,  q,  s,  t,  eons,  v ;  we 
find  coal-  or  coll-,  com-  or  con- ;  eo-  in  collects,  coniveS,  oonitor,  cfiaubiiua.  In  usually 
changes  to  lm-"bef ore  p,  b,  m,  Ob  and  nib  may  assimilate  b  to  a  following  c,  I ,  I,  or 
r ;  before  t  and  t  the  pronunciation  of  prepositions  ending  In  b  doubtless  had  p ;  son-, 
sumrn-,  occur  for  subr-,  subm-.  The  inseparable  amb-  loses  b  before  a  consonant. 
Circum  often  loses  itam  before  1.  The  e  of  die  becomes  r  before  a  vowel  and  Is  assimi- 
lated to  a  following  f ;  sometimes  this  prefix  appears  as  di-.  Instead  of  «i  we  find  et- 
before  f  (also  ecf-) .  The  d  of  red  and  Bid  is  generally  lost  before  a  consonant.  The 
preposition  is  better  left  unchanged  in  most  other  cases. 

Vowel  Variations 

17,  The  parent  language  showed  great  variation  in  the  vowel 
sounds  of  kindred  words.8 

a.  This  variation  is  often  called  by  the  German  name  Ablaut.  It  has 
left  considerable  traces  in  the  forme  of  Latin  words,  appearing  sometimes 
as  a  difference  of  quantity  in  the  tame  vowel  (as,  u,  u  ;  e,  i),  sometimes  as  a 
difference  in  the  vowel  itself  (as,  a,  o ;  i,  ae)  ;  * — 

tej6,  I  cover,  toga,  a  robe;  ponds,  I  weigh,  pondus,  weight;  flats,  faith,  flans, 
faithful,  foedus,  a  treaty ;  miner,  wretched,  maestus,  tad;  dsre,  to  give, 
denum,  a  gift;  regG,  I  ruts,  rSx,  a  king;  due,  a  leader,  dfico"  (for  alder 
douc5),Zi«wI.  Compare 'EngUsk drive, drove (drave), driven;  Wnd.otwnd, 
bond;  tiny,  sang,  tung;  etc. 
1  Really  for  ftragfaat.    The  h  of  trass  represents  an  older  palatal  sound  (see  i  IS). 
'  Really  for  ttraghtnm.     These  are  cases  of  partial  assimilation  (of .  6,  above). 
■  This  variation  wss  not  without  regularity ,  bnt  was  confined  Within  definite  limits 
*  In  Greek,  however,  it  is  more  extensively  preserved. 
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Kindred  Forms 

18,  Both  Latin  and  English  have  gone  through  a  series  of  phonetic  changes,  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  languages,  bnt  following;  definite  laws  in  each.    Hence  both  pre- 
serve traces  of  the  older  speech  in  some  features  of  the  vowel  system,  and  both  show 
certain  correspondences  in  consonants  in  words  which  each  lanj^iagc  has  inherited  from    . 
the  old  common  stock.    Only  a  few  of  these  correspondences  can  be  mentioned  here. 

19.  The  most  important  correspondences  in  consonant*  between 
Latin  and  English,  in  cognate  words,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table:  —  1 

Latin  Enqlish 

p:  pater  f :  father,  earlier  fader* 

t  from  bh :  fere,  fritter  b  :  to  bear,  brother 

b     "      "     lubet,  libet  v,  1 :  love,  Uef 

t:  tfl,  tenuis  th:  thou,  (Ain8 

d :  duo,  dent-  t :  tvio,  tooth 
f  from  dh:  faciS                                          '    d:  do 

d    "      "     rnedins  d:  mid 

b     "      "     ruber  d:  red 

c :  cord-,  come  h :  heart,  horn 

qu  :  quod  wh ;  what 

g :  genus,  gustus  e,  k,  eh :  kin,,  choose^ 

h  (from  gli):  hortus,  haedns  7,  g  :  yard,  goat 

cons,  i :  lugum  y  i  yoke 

t  :  veutos,  ovls  v :  wind,  ewe 

V  fr0m,^L:  T""  ^ tSTlT0B)'  ]  1",  "i  * '  ***.  come 

Tenia  (for  fgvenuo).  J 

Note  1.  —  Sometimes  a  consonant  lost  in  Latin  is  still  represented  in  English :  as, 
niv-  (for  fsnlv-),  Eng.  snow  ;  Snser  (for  tliansci),  Eng.  goose. 

Notr  2.  —  From  these  cases  of  kindred  words  in  Latin  and  English  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  those  cases  in  which  the  Latin  word  has  been  taken  into  English  either 
directly  or  through  some  one  of  the  modern  descendants  of  Latin,  especially  French. 
Thus  f  acifl  is  kindred  with  Eng.  do,  but  from  the  Latin  participle  (factum)  of  this  verb 
comes  Eng.  fad,  and  from  the  French  descendant  (fait)  of  factum  comes  Eng./eai. 

i  The  Indo-European  parent  speech  had  among  its  consonants  voiced  aspirates 
(bh,  dh,  eh).  All  these  suffered  change  In  Latin,  the  most  important  results  being, 
for  bh,  Latin  i ,  b  (English  has  b,  v,  or  1) ;  for  dh,  Latin  f ,  b,  d  (English  has  d) ;  for  gh, 
latin  h,  g  (English  hasy,  g).  The  other  mutes  suffered  in  Latin  much  less  change, 
while  in  English,  as  In  the  other  Germanic  languages,  they  have  all  changed  consid- 
erably in  accordance  with  what  has  been  called  Grimm's  Law  for  the  shifting  of  mutes, 

,J  The  tb  in  father  is  a  late  development.  The  older  form /Oder  seems  to  show  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  English  th  corresponds  to  Latin  t.  The  primitive  Germanic 
form  was  doubtless  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  bnt,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
accent,  which  in  Germanic  was  not  originally  on  the  first  syllable  In  this  word,  the 
consonant  underwent  a  secondary  change  to  d. 

*  But  to  the  group  st  of  Latin  corresponds  also  English  M ;  as  in  Latin  atfl,  English 
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THE  PAETS  OF  SPEECH 
30.  Words  are  divided  into  eight  Farts  of  Speech:  Nouns, 
Adjectives  (including  Participles),  Pronouns,  Verbs,  Adverbs, 
Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections. 

a.  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  thing,  or  idea :  as,  Cmmt  ; 
Roma,  Home;  damns,  a  house;  virtue,  virtue. 

Names  of  particular  persons  and  places  are  called  Proper  Noons ;  other 
nouns  are  called  Common. 

Note. — An  Abstract  Noon  la  Uio  name  of  a  qoality  or  idea:  as,  auOacis,  boldness; 
eenectls,  old  age.  A  Collective  Noun  Is  the  name  ot  a  group,  class,  or  the  like:  as,  tubs, 
crowd ;  exercitus,  army. 

b.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  that  attributes  a  quality:  as,  banns,  good; 
fortia,  brave,  strong. 

Nora  1.  —  A  Participle  is  a  word  that  attributes  quality  like  an  adjective,  but,  being 
derived  from  a  verb,  retains  In  some  degree  tbe  power  ot  the  verb  to  assert ;  as,  — 
Caesar  consul  creates,  Csaar  having  been  elected  consul. 

Note  2. — Ety  Biologically  there  is  no  difference  between  a  noun  and  an  adjective, 
both  being  formed  alike.  So,  too,  all  names  originally  attribute  quality,  and  any  com- 
mon name  can  still  be  so  used.  Time,  King  William  distinguishes  this  William  from 
other  Williams,  by  the  attribute  of  royalty' expressed  in  the  name  king. 

e.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  need  to  distinguish  a  person,  place,  thing,  or 
idea  without  either  naming  or  describing  it:  as,  is,  he;  qui,  who;  nos,  we. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  are  often  called  Substantives. 

el.  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  is  capable  of  asserting  something :  as,  sum, 
1  am ;  amat,  he  loves. 

Nora.— In  all  modern  speech  the  verb  is  usually  the  only  word  that  asserts  any- 
thing, and  a  verb  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  complete  an  assertion. 
Strictly,  however,  any  adjective  or  noun  may,  by  attributing  a  quality  or  giving  a 
name,  make  a  complete  assertion.  In  the  infancy  of  language  there  conld  have  been 
no  other  means  of  asserting,  as  the  verb  is  of  comparatively  late  development. 

e.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  used  to  express  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of 
an  assertion  or  attribute :  as,  splendid!  mendax,  gloriously  false ;  hodie  natus 
est,  he  was  born  to-day. 

Hone. — These  same  functions  are  often  performed  by  cases  (see  §§  314-217)  of 
nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  and  by  phrases  or  sentences.  In  fact,  all  adverbs 
were  originally  cases  or  phrases,  but  have  become  specialized  by  use. 

/.  A  Preposition  is  a  word  which  shows  tbe  relation  between  a  noun  or 
pronoun  and  some  other  word  or  words  in  the  same  sentence :  as,  per  agros 
rt,  he  goes  over  the  fields;  5  plhribns  unum,  one  out  of  many. 

Note. — Host  prepositions  are  specialized  adverbs  (cf.  §  219).  The  relations  ex- 
pressed by  prepositions  were  earlier  expressed  by  case-endings- 
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ff.  A  Conjunction  is  a  word  which  connects  words,  or  groups  of  words, 
without  affecting  their  grammatical  relations :  as,  at,  and ;  Bed,  but. 

Nora. — Soma  adverbs  an  also  used  as  connectives.  These  am  enUal  Adverbial 
Conjunctions  or  Conjunctive  (Relative)  Adverbs:  as,  abi,  when;  Quaes,  until. 

h.  Interjections  are  mere  exclamations  and  are  not  strictly  to  bo  classed 
as  parts  of  speech.      Thus,  —  hens,  halloo  I  0,  oh  I 

Nora. — Interjections  sometimes  express  an  emotion  which  affects  a  person  or  thing 
mentioned,  and  so  have  a  grammatical  connection  Ilka  ether  words:  as,  mavictj*,tcoe 
to  the  conquer**  (alas  for  the  conquered)  1 

DIFLECTIOIC 

21.  Latin  is  an  inflected  language. 

Inflection  is  a  change  made  in  the  form  of  a  word  to  show  its 

grammatical  relations. 

o.  Inflectional  changes  sometimes  take  place  in  the  body  of  a  word,  or 
at  the  beginning,  bnt  of tener  in  its  termination  I  — 

voi,  a  voice;  vocis,  ofavntce;  toco1,  I  call;  vocst,  he  calls;  vocet,  let  him  call; 
vocavit,  he  Km  oiled;  tangit,  he  touches;  tetigit,  As  touched. 
6.  Terminations  of  inflection  had  originally  independent  meanings  which 
are  now  obscured.     They  correspond  nearly  to  the  use  of  prepositions, 
auxiliaries,  and  personal  pronouns  in  English. 

Thus,  In  vocat,  the  termination  is  equivalent  to  he  or  the;  in  veeJa,  to  the 
preposition  of;  and  in  vecet  the  change  of  vowel  signifies  a  change  of  mood. 

c.  Inflectional  changes  in  the  body  of  a  verb  usually  denote  relatione  of 
tense  or  mood,  and  often  correspond  to  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs  in  Eng- 
lish:— 

frangtt,  As  breaks  or  is  breaking ;  fregtt,  he  broke  or  has  broken ;  raordet,  As 
bites;  momordit,  he,  bit.1 

22.  The  inflection  of  Nouns,  Adjectives,  Pronouns,  and  Par- 
ticiples to  denote  gender,  number,  and  case  is  called  Declension, 
and  these  parts  of  speech  are  said  to  be  declined. 

The  inflection  of  Verbs  to  denote  voice,  mood,  tense,  number, 
and  person  is  called  Conjugation,  and  the  verb  is  said  to  be  con- 
jugated. % 

Note.  —  Adjectives  are  often  said  to  have  Inflections  of  compaHton.  These  are, 
however,  properly  stem-formations  made  by  derivation  (p.  6B,  footnote), 

1  The  only  proper  Inflections  of  verbs  are  those  of  the  personal  endings ;  and  the 
changes  here  referred  to  are  strlotiy  changes  of  item,  bnt  have  become  a  part  of  the 

-"Ntem  of  inflections. 

.    =    .Google 
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23.  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections  are 
not  inflected  and  are  called  Particles. 

Note. — The  terra  Particle  is  sometimes  limited  to  such  words  as  Bom,  -«e,*»  {inter- 
rogative), d8d,  nS  {negative),  A  (conditional),  etc,  which  are  need  limply  to  Indicate 
the  ioim  or  construction  of  &  se   ' 


Root,  Stem,  and  But 

24.  The  body  of  a  word,  to  which  the  terminations  are  attached, 

is  called  the  Stem. 

The  Stem  contains  the  idea  of  the  word  without  relations  j  hut,  except 
in  the  first  part  of  a  compound  (as,  arti-fex,  artificer),  it  cannot  ordinarily  be 
used  without  some  termination  to  express  them.1 

Thus  the  stem  voc-  denotes  voice  ;  with  -a  added  it  becomes  vox,  a  mice  or  the 
voice,  as  the  subject  or  agent  of  an  action ;  with  -ia  it  becomes  v5cis,  and  signifies 
of  a  voice. 

Note. — The  stem  Is  in  many  forms  so  united  with  the  termination  that  a  compari- 
son with  other  forms  Is  necessary  to  determine  it.  ' 

25.  A  Root  is  the  simplest  form  attainable  by  analysis  of  a 
word  into  its  component  parte. 

Such  a  form  contains  the  main  idea  of  the  word  in  a  very  general  sense, 
and  is  common  also  to  other  words  either  in  the  same  language  or  in  kin- 
dred languages.* 

Thus  the  root  of  the  stem  v6c-  is  voc,  which  does  not  mean  to  call,  or  I  call, 
or  calling,  but  merely  expresses  vaguely  the  idea  of  calling,  and  cannot  be  used 
as  a  part  of  speech  without  terminations.  With  a-  It  becomes  voci-,  the  stem  of 
voclre  {to  eaU) ;  with  It-  it  is  the  Stem  of  vocavit  (As  coiled) ;  with  Mo-  It  becomes 
the  stem  of  vocatus  (called) ;  with  ation-  it  becomes  the  stem  of  voeltlSnis  (of  a 
calling).  With  its  vowel  lengthened  It  becomes  the  stem  of  tuc,  voo-ii  (a  voice : 
that  by  which  we  call).  This  stem  rtc-,  with  -alia  added,  means  belonging  to  a 
voice;  with  -ilia,  a  little  voice: 

Note.— In  inflected  languages,  words  are  hunt  up  from  Boots,  which  at  a  very 
early  time  were  used  alone  to  express  ideas,  as  is  now  done  in  Chinese.  Boots  are 
modified  into  Stems,  which,  by  inflection,  become  fully  formed  words.  The  process  by 
which  roots  are  modified,  in  the  various  forms  of  derivatives  and  compounds,  is  called 
Stem-bui/ding.  The  whole  of  this  process  is  originally  one  of  composition,  by  which 
significant  endings  are  added  one  after  another  to  forms  capable  of  pronunciation  and 


i  Another  exception  is  the  imperative  second  person  singular  in  -e  (as,  ret"e). 

9  For  example,  the  root  sta  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit  tishthami,  Greek  fo-rig/u,  Latin 

tern  and  stare,  German  fte^en,  and  English  itand. 
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26.  The  Stem  maybe  the  same  as  the  root:  as  in  due-is,  o/«  leader, 
fer-t,  he  bears;  but  it  is  more  frequently  formed  from  the  root — 

1.  By  changing  or  lengthening  ita  rowel:  as  in  scob-a,  sawdust  (scab, 
shave);  rig-is,  of  a  king  (bbo,  direct);  Toc-is,  of  a  voice  (voc,  call). 

2.  By  the  addition  of  a  simple  suffix  (originally  another  root) :  as  in  fuga-, 
stem  of  fuga,  flight  (fuq  +  S-)  ;  iegi-s,  you  rule  (ana  +  stem-ending  %-) ; 
sini-t,  he  allows  (si  +  ■%•)■* 

8.  By  two  or  more  of  these  methods:  as  in  dOci-t,  he  lead*  (dttc  +  stem- 
ending  %-). 

4.  By  derivation  and  composition,  following  the  laws  of  development 
peculiar  to  the  language.     (See  §g  227  ff.) 

27.  The  Base  is  that  part  of  a  word  which  is  unchanged  in 
inflection:   as,  serv-  in  servus;  mens-  in  mensa;  ign-  in  ignis. 

a.  The  Base  and  the  Stem  ere  often  identical,  as  in  many  consonant 
stems  of  nouns  (as,  reg-  in  rig-is).  If,  however,  the  stem  ends  in  a  vowel, 
the  latter  does  not  appear  in  the  base,  but  is  variously  combined  with  the 
inflectional  termination.  Thus  the  stem  of  servus  is  servo-;  that  of  mensa, 
mensa- ;  that  of  Ignis,  igni-. 

28.  Inflectional  terminations  are  variously  modified  by  com- 
bination with  the  final  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  Stem,  and  thus 
the  various  forms  of  Declension  and  Conjugation  (see  §§  36, 164) 
developed. 


29.  The  Genders  distinguished  in  Latin  are  three :  Masculine, 
Feminine,  and  Neuter. 

30.  The  gender  of  Latin  nouns  is  either  natural  or  grammatical. 
a.  Natural  Gender  is  distinction  as  to  the  sex  of  the  object  denoted :  as, 

puer  (m.),  boy;  puella  (f.),  girl;  rex  (m.),  king;  regina  (f.),  queen. 

Nora  1. — Many  nouns  have  both  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  form  to  distinguish ' 
sex:  as,  cerrus,  cerva,  stag,  doe;  cuius,  clienU,  client;  victor,  victrtx,  conqueror. 

Many  designations  of  persons  (as  nauta,  tailor)  usually  t&ough  not  necessarily  male 
are  always  treated  as  masculine.  Similarly  names  of  tribes  a.nd  peoples  are  masculine: 
as,  RSmlnl,  the  Romans;  Persae,  the  Persians. 

N  ot  k  2. — A  few  neuter  nouns  are  used  to  designate  persons  as  belonging  to  a  class : 
as,  mancipiam  town,  your  slave  (your  chattel). 

Many  pet  names  of  girls  and  boys  are  neuter  in  form:  as,  Paegalum,  Qtyoeihun. 

Note  3.  —  Names  of  classes  or  collections  of  persons  may  be  of  any  gender:  as, 
tiercituB  (si.),  aciis  (v.),  and  »emea  (n.y,  army;  operas  (p.  plur.),  workmen;  cSplae 
(F.plnr.),  troops;  senltus  (m.), senate;  cohoi*  (f.),  cohort;  concilium  (u.),  council. 

1  These  suffixes  are  Indo-European  stem-endings. 

Google 
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b.  Grammatical  Gender  is  a  formal  distinction  as  to  sex  where  no  actual 
sex  exists  in  the  object.  It  is  shown  by  the  form  of  the  adjective  joined 
with  the  noon :  as,  lapis  magnus  (it.),  a  great  stone;  manua  mea  (i\),  my 

General  Roles  of  Gender 

31.  Karnes  of  Male  beings,  and  of  Rivers,  Winds,  Months,  and 
Mountains,  are  masculine:  — 

pater,  father;  Ifilius,  Julius;  Tibeiia,  the  Tiber;  ■□■ter,  south  wind;  Iinnl- 
rius,  January;  Apenninns,  the  Apennines. 
Note. — Names  of  Months  are  properly  adjectives,  the  masculine  nonn  mentis, 
month,  being  understood;  as,  Ilnuarius,  January. 

a.  A  few  names  of  Rivers  ending  in  -a  (as,  Aula),  with  the  Greek  names 
Lethe  and  Styx,  are  feminine ;  others  are  variable  or  uncertain. 

6.  Some  names  of  Mountains  are  feminine  or  neuter,  taking  the  gender 
of  their  termination :  as,  Alpes  (f.),  the  Alps ;  SGracte  (N.). 

32.  Names  of  Female  beings,  of  Cities,  Countries,  Plants,  Trees, 
and  Gems,  of  man;  Animals  (especially  Birds),  and  of  most  ab- 
stract Qualities,  ore  feminine:  — 

miter,  mother;  lulia,  Julia;  R5ma,  Rome;  Italia,  Italy;  row,  rose;  pinna, 
pine;  sapphirus,  sapphire;  anas,  duck;  Veritas,  truth. 
a.  Some  names  of  Towns  and  Countries  are  masculine :  as,  Snlmo,  Gabii 
(plur.);  or  neuter,  as,  Tarentum,  nlyricum. 

6.  A  few  names  of  Plants  and  Gems  follow  the  gender  of  their  termina- 
tion: as,  contanrenm  (n.),  centaury;  acanthus  (it.),  bears/oot;  opalns  (it..). 

Note. — The  gender  of  most  of  the  above  may  also  be  recognized  by  the  termina- 
tions, according  to  the  rules  given  under  the  several  declensions.  The  names  of  Roman 
women  were  usually  feminine  adjectives  denoting  their  gens  or  house  (see  §  106.  b). 

33.  Indeclinable  nouns,  infinitives,  terms  or  phrases  used  as 
nouns,  and  words  quoted  merely  for  their  form,  are  neuter :  — 

fas,  rigid;  nihil,  nothing;   gumml,  gum;   scire  tnum,  your   knowledge   (to 
know) ;  trlate  Tali,  a  sad  farewell;  hoc  Jpaum  diii,  this  very  "  long." 

34.  Many  nouns  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine,  accord- 
ing to  the  sex  of  the  object.  These  are  said  to  be  of  Common 
Gender :  as,  exsul,  exile;  Ms,  ox  or  cote;  parens,  parent. 

Notb. — Several  names  of  animals  have  a  grammatical  gender,  independent  of  sex. 
These  are  called  epicene.  Thus  lepus,  hare,  Is  always  masculine,  and  vulpis,  for,  It 
always  feminine. 


16  DECLENSION  OF  NODMS  [J§  36-37 

NUMBER  AND   CASE 
35.  Nouns,  Pronouns,  Adjectives,  and  Participles  are  declined 
in  two  Numbers,  singular  and  plural;  and  in  six  Cases,  nomina- 
tive, genitive,  dative,  accusative,  ablative,  vocative. 

a.  The  Nominative  is  the  case  of  the  Subject  of  a  sentence, 

b.  The  Genitive  may  generally  be  translated  by  the  English  Possessive, 
or  by  the  Objective  with  the  preposition  of. 

c.  The  Dative  is  the  case  of  the  Indirect  Object  (§  274).  It  may  usually 
be  translated  by  the  Objective  with  the  preposition  to  or  for. 

A.  The  Accusative  is  the  case  of  the  Direct  Object  of  a  verb  (§  274).  It 
is  used  also  with  many  of  the  prepositions. 

«.  The  Ablative  may  usually  be  translated  by  the  Objective  with  from, 
by,  with,  in,  or  at.     It  is  often  used  with  prepositions. 

/.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  Direct  Address. 

g.  All  the  cases,  except  the  nominative  and  vocative,  are  used  as  object- 
cases  ;  and  are  sometimes  called  Oblique  Cases  (cOsSs  obligvt). 

h.  In  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words  appear  traces  of  another 
case  (the  Locative),  denoting  the  place  where :  as,  RSmae,  at  Rome  ;  run,  in 
the  country. 

NOTR. — Still  another  case,  the  Instrumental,  appears  in  a  few  adverbs  (5  216.  i). 


DECLENSION  OF  N0TJN3 

38.  Declension  is  produced  by  adding  terminations  originally  significant  to  differ- 
ent forms  of  stems,  vowel  or  consonant.  The  various  phonetic  corruptions  in  the  lan- 
guage have  given  rise  to  the  several  declensions.  Most  of  the  case-endings,  as  given 
in  Latin,  contain  also  the  final  letter  of  the  stem. 

Adjectives  are,  in  general,  declined  like  nouns,  and  are  etymologically  to  be  classed 
with  them;  but  the;  have  several  peculiarities  of  Inflection  (see§  109  ff.). 

37.  Nouns  are  inflected  in  five  Declensions,  distinguished  by 
the  final  letter  (characteristic)  of  the  Stem,  and  by  the  case-ending 
of  the  Genitive  Singular. 

Dbcl.  1  Characteristic  H  Gen.  Sim;,  aa 

2  8  I 

3  I  or  a  Consonant  Is 


a.  The  Stem  of  a  noun  may  be  found,  if  a  consonant  stem,  by  omitting 
the  case-ending ;  if  a  vowel  stem,  by  substituting  for  the  case-ending  the 
characteristic  vowel. 
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38.  The  following  are  General  Rules  of  Declension :  — 

a.  The  Vocative  ia  always  the  same  as  the  Nominative,  except  in  the 
singular  of  nouns  and  adjectives  in  -tfs  of  the  second  declension,  which  have 
-e  in  the  vocative.  It  is  not  included  in  the  paradigms,  unless  it  differs 
from  the  nominative. 

b,  Iu  neuters  the  Nominative  and  Accusative  are  always  alike,  and  in 
the  plural  end  in  -&. 

C.  The  Accusative  singular  of  all  masculines  and  feminmes  ends  in  -m ; 
the  Accusative  plural  in  -a. 

d.  In  the  last  three  declensions  (and  in  a  few  cases  in  the  others)  the 
Dative  singular  ends  in  -L 

e.  The  Dative  and  Ablative  plural  are  always  alike. 
/.  The  Genitive  plural  always  ends  in  -urn. 

g.  Final  -i,  -o,  -n  of  inflection  are  always  long ;  final  -a  is  thort,  except  in 
the  Ablative  singular  of  the  first  declension  ;  final  -e  is  long  in  the  first  and 
fifth  declensions,  thort  in  the  second  and  third.  Final  -is  and  -as  are  long  in 
plural  cases. 

Case-endings  of  the  Five  Declensions 

39.  Toe  regular  Case-endings  of  the  several  declensions  are 
the  following:  — 1 

Dkcl.  I  Dbcl.  H  Dbcl.  Ill  Dmcx.  IV       Decl.  V 

Singular 


No-.    -a       ( '(««■*  .am) 

Gen.     -ae               -I  -ia                                   -fla               •«(-*> 

Dat.    -a*             -*  -I  -nl(-fl)       -fl      -ST  (-8) 

Asl.     -a                  ■*  -e(-t)                                  4               -S 

Voc.    -a           -a       -am  <Uk«DoiD.>  -iw               -II       -la 

Punt  ax 

ST.V.    -a*         -l       -a  -8a                   -a,  -ia  -4a               -ua     <«■ 

Gmn.     -tram   -6mm  .  -*ua,  -ium                          -nun            -Srum 

1>. Ac.   is              -la  -lboa                        -iboa  (-nbns)      -Shus 

Ace    -as        -5s    -a  -*»  (-Is)         -a,  -la  -us              -na    -ia 
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FIRST   DECLENSION  (a-STKMS) 

40.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  First  Declension  ends  in  a-.  The 
Nominative  ending  is  -a  (the  stem-vowel  shortened),  except  in 
Greek  nouns. 

41.  Latin  nouns  of  the  First  Declension  are  thus  declined ;  — 


stella,  v.,  sta, 

STS*stellfi- 

SlNGULAR 

Num. 

Stella 

a  Star 

Geh. 

stellae 

of  a  star 

DiT. 

stellae 

to  ox  for  a  star 

Ace. 

stellam 

a  star 

Abl. 

stella 

with,  from,  by, 
Plural 

Noh. 

stellae 

stars 

Gss. 

stellanim 

of  stars 

DiT. 

stellls 

to  or  for  stars 

Ace. 

stellaa 

stars 

Abl. 

HteOlB 

with,  from,  by, 

a.  The  Latin  has  no  article ;  hence  stella  may  mean  a  star,  the  star,  or 
simply  star. 

Gender  In  the  First  Declension 

42.  Nouns  of  the  first  declension  are  Feminine. 

Exceptions :  Nouns  masculine  from  their  signification :  as,  nsnts,  tailor.  So  a 
few  family  or  personal  names:  as,  Koreas,  Dalabells,  Scsevols1;  also,  Hsdiia,  the 
Adriatic. 

Case-Forms  in  the  First  Declension 

43.  a.  The  genitive  singular  anciently  ended  in  -si  (dissyllabic),  which 
is  occasionally  found :  as,  sulii.  The  same  ending  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
dative,  but  only  as  a  diphthong. 

i  Scsevola  la  really  a  feminine  adjective,  used  as  a  noun,  meaning  little  left  hand; 
but,  being  need  as  the  name  of  a  man  (originally  a  nickname) ,  It  bet 
Original  genders  are  often  thus  changed  by  a  change  in  the  sense  of  a 
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b.  An  old  genitive  in  -is  is  preserved  in  the  word  fajnfllia,  often  aged  in 
the  combinations  pater  (miter,  fOins,  filia)  Tamilian,  father,  etc.,  of  a  family 
(plur.  patres  familias  or  familiarum). 

c.  The  Locative  form  for  the  singular  ends  in  -as ;  for  the  plural  in  -is  (cf . 
p.  34,  footnote);  as,  Soman,  at  Rome ;  Athenis,  at  Athens. 

d.  The  genitive  plural  is  sometimes  found  in  -nm  instead  of  -arum,  espe- 
cially in  Greek  patronymics,  as,  Aeneadum,  sons  of  Mneas,  and  in  compounds 
with  -cola  and  -gSna,  signifying  dwelling  and  descent :  as,  caelicolnm,  celes- 
tials; TrBiugeuum,  suns  of  Troy;  so  also  in  the  Greek  nouns  amphora  and 
drachma. 

e.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  dea,  goddess,  filia,  daughter,  end  in 
an  older  form  -iibus  (deobus,  fHiobns)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  corre- 
sponding cases  of  dens,  god,  and  fuius,  son  (dels,  fQils).  So  rarely  with  other 
words,  as,  libeita,  freed-tnoman ;  mula,  she-mule;  ea.ua,  mare.  But,  except 
when  the  two  sexes  are  mentioned  together  (as  in  formulas,  documents, 
etc),  the  form  in  -Is  is  preferred  in  all  but  dea  and  filia. 

Note  1.  —  The  old  ending  of  the  ablative  singular  (-8a)  la  sometimes  retained  in 
early  Latin ;  as,  praidid,  booty  (later,  puedi) . 

Note  2. —  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  -eia  for  -Is  is  sometimes  found,  and  -iia 
(as  in  taeniia)  is  occasionally  contracted  to  -la  (taenia) ;  bo  regularly  in  words  in  -lit.  (as, 
Bils  from  Bliae). 

Greek  Nouns  of  the  First  Declension 

44.  Many  nouns  of  the  First  Declension  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  are  entirely  Latinized  (as,  aula,  court) ;  but  others  retain 
traces  of  their  Greek  case-forms  in  the  singular. 


synopsis,  W. 


art  of  music,  F. 


Nou. 

Electra  (-a) 

epitomB 

musica  (-6) 

Gen. 

Electrae 

epitomes 

musicae  (-6a) 

DAT. 

Electros 

epitomae 

musicae 

Ace. 

Electron  (-in) 

epitomBn 

musicam(-en) 

Abl. 

Electra 

epitome 

musica  (-6) 

Andromache,  F. 

Mneas,  m. 

Persian,  M. 

Nom. 

Andromache  (-a) 

Aeneas 

PersBa  (-a) 

Gen. 

Andromache"!  (-a«) 

Aeneae 

Fersae 

Dat. 

Andromachae 

Aeneae 

Persaa 

Aco, 

AndromachSn  (-am) 

AeneSn  (-am) 

Person  (-am) 

Abl. 

And  torn  ache"  (-B) 

Afinea 

Pers6  (-B) 

Voc. 

AndromaohS  (-a) 

Aenei  (-a) 

Porta 
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Anc&ises,  M. 

son  of  .-Eneas,  M. 

comet,  m. 

Nom. 

AnchisCa 

Ae&eadfis  (-a) 

eometSe  (-a) 

Gen. 

Anchisae 

Aeneadae 

cometae 

DAT. 

Anchisae 

Aeneadae 

cometae 

Ace. 

AnchlsBn  (-am) 

Aeneadga 

COmetSn  (-am) 

Abl. 

AnchlaB  (-fi) 

Aeneade  (-S) 

comets  (-5) 

Vac. 

AnchlsB  (-S,  -a) 

AeneadS  (-a) 

cometa 

There  are  (besides  proper  Dames)  about  thirty-five  of  these  words,  several  being 
names  of  plants  or  arts:  as,  cramM,  cabbage;  mueicS,  music.  Most  hare  also  regular 
Latin  forms ;  as,  comEta ;  but  the  nominative  sometimes  has  the  a  long. 

a.  Greek  forms  are  found  only  in  the  singular;  the  plural,  when  it 
occurs,  is  regular :  as,  cometae,  -arum,  etc. 

6.  Many  Greek  nouns  vary  between  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third 
declensions :  as,  Bootae  (genitive  of  Bootes,  -is),  Thucydidas  (accusative  plu- 
ral of  TImcydides,  -is).     See  §  52.  a  and  §  81. 

Note,  —  The  Greek  accusative  Scipiadam,  from  SdpladEs,  descendant  of  the  Scipiot, 
Is  found  In  Horace. 

SECOND   DECLENSION   («  STUMS) 

45.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  ends  in  8-: 
as,  viro-  (stem  of  vir,  man),  servo-  (stem  of  aervua  or  servos,  slave), 
bello-  (stem  of  beilum,  war). 

a.  The  Nominative  is  formed  from  the  stem  by  adding  s  in  masculines 
and  feminities,  and  at  in  neuters,  the  vowel  8  being  weakened  to  8  (see 
§§  6.  o,  46.  H.i). 

bi  In  most  nouns  whose  stem  endsin  rB-  the  s  is  not  added  in  the  Nomi- 
native, but  0  is  lost,  and  e  intrudes  before  r,1  if  not  already  present:  as, 
agar,  stem  agrtt-1;  cf.  puer,  stem  puero-. 

Exceptions :  eras,  hesperus,  lOniperuB,  morns,  numems,  taurus,  umems,  uterus, 
virus,  and  many  Greek  nouns. 

e.  The  stem-vowel  8  has  a  variant  form  S,a  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Latin  vocative  singular  of  nouns  in  -us:  as,  serve,  vocative  of  aervua,  slave. 

Notb.— In  composition  this  t  appearand  I.  Thus, — belli-gei,  warlike  (from  bell%-, 
stem  of  beilum,  mar). 

46.  Nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  in  -us  (-os)  and  -nm  (-om) 
are  thus  declined :  — 

1  Compare  the  English  chamber  from  French  chambre. 

*  Compare  Greek  iyph,  which  shows  the  original  o  of  the  stem. 

■  By  so- called  Ablaut  (see  i  IT.  a). 
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SECOND   DECLENSION   (O-STEMS) 


■emu,  v.,  slave 

bellnm,  ».,  unw 

Pompeins,  h.,  Pompey 

STBWSSrVO- 

Stem  bello- 

Stem  PompMo- 

SlNGULAR 

No-.. 

semw(-oa) 

'"-uTJoB 

)          beHnm 

Pomp&lua 

Gen. 

'    Beryl 

■I 

belli 

-I 

PompM 

DAT. 

spitS 

-a 

bells 

-a 

PompSio 

Ace. 

servant  (-om) 

-Um(-o 

m)      bellnm 

-tim 

Pompfiimn 

Aw, 

gervfl 

-3 

bells 

-G 

PompeiS 

Vac. 

serve 

"° 

bellnm 

Plural 

-urn 

Pompel  (-61) 

Son. 

servl 

-I 

bella 

« 

Pompfir 

Gen. 

BervOtnm 

-Srum 

bellOrum 

-3rnm 

PompSiOnun 

DiT. 

servla 

-In 

belUa 

-Is 

Pc-mptta 

Acic. 

servoa 

OB 

bella 

-a 

Pomp&Sa 

Ael. 

servla 

-la 

bellis 

-la 

PompMa 

Note  1. — The  earlier  forms  (or  nominative  and  aceuaatlve  ware  -os,  -om,  and  these 
were  always  retained  after  a  and  v  up  to  the  end  of  the  Republic.  The  terminations 
a  and  m  are  sometimes  omitted  in  Inscriptions :  as,  CoinSlio  for  Corneiios,  CornSliom. 

Note  2.—  Stems  in  q»o-,  like  eqoo-,-  change  qo  toe  before  u.  Thus, — ecus  (earlier 
eqnot),  aqui,  eqno,  ecmn  (earlier  equom),  eque.   Modem  editions  disregard  this  principle. 

47.  Nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  in  -er  and  -ir  are  thus  de- 
clined:— 

pner,  «.,  boy  ager,  m.,  field         vvc,  m.,  man 

Stem  puero  Stem  agro-  Stem  viro- 


Singular 

Now. 

puer 

ager 

vir 

Gem. 

poerl 

agrl 

virl 

Dat. 

puerS 

agr5 

vir6 

ARC. 

puernm 

a  gram 

vimm 

Abl. 

.  p"'° 

agrS 

V1T6 

Nom. 

pner! 

agrl 

virl 

Gin. 

puerdrnm 

agrfirum 

virfirom. 

Dat. 

puerla 

agrla 

virla 

Ace. 

puerBa 

agroa 

virBa 

A»L. 

puerla 

agria 

Tirla 

22  DECLENSION  OF   NOUNS  [H  48,  » 

Gender  In  the  Second  Declension 

48.  Nouns  ending  in  -us  (-oa),  -er,  -ir,  are  Masculine ;  those  end- 
ing in  -um  (-on)  are  Neuter. 

Exceptions:  Names  of  countries  anil  towns  in  -na  (-oa)  ate  Feminine:  as, 
Aegyptos,  Corinthus.  Also  man;  names  of  plants  and  gems,  with  the  following: 
■lnii,  Mlij ;  carbasna,  linen  (pi.  caibasa,  sails,  v.) ;  colas,  distaff;  nomas,  ground; 
vanuus,  winnowing-shovel. 

Many  Greek  nouns  retain  their  original  gender:  as,  erctua  (f.),  the  Polar  Bear ; 
mathodns  (f.),  method. 

a.  The  following  in  -ns  are  Nenter ;  their  accusative  (as  with  all  neuters) 
is  the  same  as  the  nominative :  pelagus,  sea ;  Tints,  poison ;  vulgus  (rarely 
m.),  the  crowd.  They  are  not  found  in  the  plural,  except  pelagiis,  which  has 
a  rare  nominative  and  accusative  plural  pelagg. 

Note. — The  nominative  plural  neuter  cEtS,  sea  monsters,  occurs;  the  nominative 
lingular  cetnu  occurs  in  Vitmvins. 

Case-Forms  in  the  Second  Declension 

49.  a.  The  Locative  form  of  this  declension  ends  for  the  singular  in  -I : 
as,  muni,  on  the  around ;  Corintni,  at  Corinth ;  for  the  plural,  in  -is :  as, 
PMlippia,  at  Phitippi  (cf .  p.  34,  footnote)'. 

b.  The  genitive  of  nouns  in -ins  or-ium  ended,  until  the  Augustan  Age, 
in  a  single  -i:  as,  fill,  of  a  son;  Pompei,  of  Pompei/  (Pompeius);  but  the 
accent  of  the  nominative  is  retained :  as,  inge'ni,  of  genius.1 

c.  Proper  names  in  -ins  have  -i  in  the  vocative,  retaining  the  accent  of 
the  nominative :  as,  Yergl'li.  So  also,  Alius,  ion  ;  genius,  divine  guardian  I  as, 
audi,  ml  fni,  hear,  my  ton. 

Adjectives  in  -Ins  form  the  vocative  in  -le,  and  some  of  these  are  occa- 
sionally used  as  nouns :  as,  Lacedaemonie,  0  Spartan, 

Note. — Greek  names  in  -ins  have  the  vocative  -le :  as,  Lyrcina,  vocative  Lyrde. 

d .  The  genitive  plural  often  has  -um  or  (after  v)  -om  (cf .  §  6.  a)  instead 
of  -Oram,  especially  in  the  poets:  as,  aeum,  superum,  divom,  of  the  gods; 
viram,  of  men.  Also  in  compounds  of  vir,  and  in  many  words  of  money, 
measure,  and  weight :  as,  Siviram,  of  Ike  Seviri;  nummum,  ofroins ;  iugertun, 
of  acres. 

e.  The  original  ending  of  the  ablative  singular  (-M)  is  sometimes  found 
in  early  Latin :  as,  GnaivSd  (later,  GnaeB),  Cneius. 

f.  Proper  names  in  -Sins,  -etna,  -dins  (as,  Aurunculeins,  B6T),  are  declined 
like  Pompeins. 

x  in  Virgil,  and  constantly  in  Ovid,  but  was  probably 
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g.  Deua  (m.),  god,  is  thus  declined :  — 


SlNGOLtR 

PtUUL 

Nov.     deua 

del(dil),  dl 

G»s.     del 

deornm,  denm 

DiT.     deft 

data  (dil«),  dla 

Aco.     deum 

Abl.     d«fi 

deto(dil»),  dla 

Note.  —  The  vocative  singular  of  den*  does  not  occur  in  classic  Latin,  Irat  is  said 
to  have  been  dee ;  dens  (like  the  nominative)  occurs  In  the  Vulgate.  For  the  genitive 
plural,  dlnun  or  divom  (from  dins,  tlivina)  is  often  need. 

50.  The  following  stems  in  era-,  in  which  e  belongs  to  the  stem, 
retain  the  e  throughout  and  are  declined  like  puer  (§  47) :  — 

adulter,  adulterer;  gener,  son  inlaw ;  poor,  boy; 

socer,  father-in-law ;  vesper,  evening;  Liber,  Bacchus. 

Also,  the  adjective  liber,  free,  of  which  liberi,  children,  is)  the  plural  (g  111.  a), 
and  compounds;  in  -f er  and  far  (stem  faro-,  geio-) :  as,  Indfsr,  morning  star ; 
armiger,  squire, 

a.  Ad  old  nominative  socenu  occurs.  So  vocative  puere,  Soy,  as  if  from 
tpnerns  (regularly  puer). 

b.  Vir,  man,  has  genitive  Tiri ;  the  adjective  satnr,  sated,  has  saturi ;  ves- 
per, evening,  has  ablative  veapere  (locative  vesperi,  in  the  evening'). 

c.  Mulcibel,  Vulcan,  has  -bcri  and  -brl  in  the  genitivo.  The  barbaric 
names  Hiber  and  CeltibSr  retain  §  throughout. 

51.  The  following,  not  having  e  in  the  stem,  insert  it  in  the 
nominative  singular  and  are  declined  like  ager  (§  47) :  — 

■gcr,  field,  Btamagro-;  coluber,  snake;  maglster,  master; 

apsr,  boar ;  conger,  sea  eel ;  minister,  servant ; 

arbiter,  jv/l ije ;  colter,  knife;  oleaster,  wild  oiixe; 

anster,  south  wind ;  faber,  tmith;  onager  (-grns),  wild  ass; 

cancer,  crab;  fiber,  beaver;  scomber  (-bras),  mackerel. 

caper,  goat ;  liber,  boot  ; 

Greek  Nouns  of  the  Second  Declension 

53.  Greek  nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  end  in  -os,  -os,  mas- 
culine or  feminine,  and  in  -on  neuter. 

They  are  mostly  proper  names  and  are' declined  as  follows  in 
the  Singular,  the  Plural,  when  found,  being  regular :  — 

Google 


DECLENSION   OF   NOUNS 


Singula* 

Nom. 

mythoa 

AthSa  (-S) 

Deios 

Ilion 

Gen. 

myth! 

AthS  (-1) 

Deli 

Ilil 

Dat. 

mythfi 

AthS 

DelS 

IliS 

Ace. 

mython 

AthBn  (-Tim) 

De  Ion  (-am)     Ilion 

Abl. 

myths 

AthS 

Deis 

Ilia 

Voc. 

myths 

Athfia 

Dels 

Ilion 

a.  Many  names  in  -es  belonging  to  the  third  declension  have  also  a 
genitive  in  -i :  as,  ThucydideB,  Thucydidi  (compare  g  44.  b). 

6.  Several  names  in  -er  have  also  a  nominative  in  -us :  as,  Teucer  or 
Teucrua.     The  name  Panthua  has  the  vocative  Panttm  (g  81.  3). 

c.  The  genitive  plural  of  certain  titles  of  books  takes  the  Greek  ter- 
mination -on:  as,  Georgicon,  of  the  Georgia. 

d.  The  termination  -oa  (for  Greek  -at)  is  sometimes  found  in  the  nomi- 
native plural :  as,  Adelphoe,  the  Adelphi  (a  play  of  Terence). 

e.  Greek  names  in  -ens  (like  Orpheus)  have  forms  of  the  second  and 
third  declensions  (see  g  82). 

THIRD   DECLENSION  (CONSONANT  AND   /-STEMS) 

53.  Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension  end  in  a,  e,  i,  &",  y,  c,  l,  n, 
r,  s,  t,  x. 

54,  Stems  of  the  Third  Declension  are  classed  as  follows :  — 
.  Mute  stems. 

{  6.  Liquid  and  Nasal  stems. 
.  I  Stems  J 


I.  Consonant  Stems  I 


.  Pure  1-stems. 
.  Mixed  1-stems. 


55.  The  Nominative  is  always  derived  from  the  stem. 
The  variety  in  form  in  the  Nominative  is  due  to  simple  modi- 
fications of  the  stem,  of  which  the  most  important  are  — 

1.  Combination  of  final  consonants :  as  of  c  (or  g)  and  s  to  form  x ;  dux, 
duels,  stem  due-;  rex,  regis,  stem  r5g-. 

2.  Omission  of  a  final  consonant :  as  of  a  final  nasal ;  leS,  le&nU,  stem 
lean-;  BratiS,  orationis,  stem  oration-. 

3.  Omission  of  a  final  vowel :  as  of  final  1 ;  calcar,  calciris,  stem  calcari-. 

4.  Change  of  vowel  in  the  final  syllable :  as  of  a  to  e ;  princeps  (for  -caps), 
prlnclpia,  stem  princip-  (for  -cap-). 
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Consonant  Stems 
Mute  Stems 

56.  Masculine  and  Feminine  Nouns  with  mute  steins  form  the 
Nominative  by  adding  •  to  the  stem. 

A  labial  (p)  is  retained  before  ■ :  as,  princep-s. 

A  lingual  (t,  d)  is  dropped  before  8 :  as,  miles  (stem  milit-) ,  cuatoa  (stem 
custM-). 

A  palatal  (c,  g)  unites  with  s  to  form  z ;  as,  dux  (for  fduc-s),  rex  (for 
frfg-s). 

a.  Id  dissyllabic  stems  the  final  syllable  often  shows  a  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  i  in  the  stem :  as,  princeps,  stem  princip  (for  -cap-). 

57.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


prlttceps,  c,  chief 
Stbh  prindp- 

ridfz,  f.,  root 
Stem  ridic- 

miles,  m.,  tuMier 
Stem  mllit- 

SlNOULAR 

Nom. 
Gun. 
Dat. 

prTncepa 

principis 

principl 

principem 

principe 

radix 
radicle 
radlcT 
r&dicem 

mllea 

militia 

militl 

imlitem 

milile 

Nom. 
Gen. 

DAT. 

prlncipes 

prlncipnm 

principibus 

prlncipes 

piincipibna 

radices 

radlcum 

radlcibus 

radices 

radlctbns 

muitea 

mllitum 
mllitibua 
mllites 
loililibus 

Castas,  C,  guard 
S'I-sm  ciiatod- 

dux,  o.,  leader 
Stkh  duc- 

lix,  m.,  king 

SlNGULAB 

Nom. 
Gss. 
Dat. 

cuatos 

custodls 

ciistodl 

cnstSdem 

custode 

dux 
dncem 

rex 
regis 

r6gl 

rSgem 

rege 

CABJE-BKDINGI 
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Plural 

Noh. 

cfiaWdis 

ducBB 

rSges 

-Sa 

Gen. 

custodnm 

ducum 

regum 

-am 

DlT. 

ouBtodlbus 

ducibna 

regibus 

-lbus 

Ace. 

cijstodes 

ducta 

rSg6» 

-6s 

Abl. 

cuatodlbua 

duefbus 

regibns 

-lbus 

a.  In  like  manner  are  declined  — 

oriaa,  -etis  (h.),  ram;  comes,  -itis  (c),  companion;  lapis,  -Idis  (x.),  stone; 
iudei,  -Ids  (m.),  judge;  eomii,  -Ids  (p.),  raven,  and  many  other  noons. 

58,  Most  mute  stems  are  Masculine  or  Feminine.  Those  that 
are  neuter  have  for  the  Nominative  the  simple  stem.     But, — 

a.  Lingual  Sterna  (t,  d)  ending  in  two  consonants  drop  the  final  mute: 
as,  ooi  (stem  cord-),  lac  (stem  Uct-).  So  also  steins  in  St-  from  the  Greek : 
as,  poems  (stem  poemat-). 

b.  The  stem  capit-  shows  n  in  the  nominative  (caput  for  teapot). 


59.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows : 


jot,  n.,  heart 

caput,  v.,  head 

poema,  n.,  poem 

St  mm  coi'd- 

STBHCaplt- 

S  jugular 

Stem  poSmat- 

No*. 

cor 

caput 

poSma 

Gen. 

cordis 

capitis 

po5matia 

Dat. 

cordl 

capitl 

poSmatl 

Ace. 

cor 

caput 

poema 

capite 

PLURAL 

pucmato 

Nom. 

corda 

capita 

jiocmata 

Gen. 



capitnm. 

poSmatum 

Dat. 

cordlbns 

capitlbuB 

poematibuB 

Ace. 

corda 

capita 

poSmata 

Abl, 

cordibus 

capittbus 

poeinatibus 

60,  The  following  irregularities  require  notice :  — 

a,  Greek  neuters  with  nominative  singular  in  -a  (as  poema)  frequently 
end  in  -la  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  and  rarely  in  Snun  in  the  geni- 
tive plural;  as,  poematis  (for  poematibus),  poematorum  (for  poematnm). 

b,  A  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns  with  mute  stems  want  the  geni- 
tive plural  (like  cor).     See  §  103.  g.  2. 
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Liquid  and  Nasal  Stems  (£  w,  r) 

61.  In  Masculine  and  Feminine  nouns  with  liquid  and  nasal 
stems  the  Nominative  is  the  same  as  the  stem. 

Exceptions  are  the  following :  — 

1.  Stems  in  On-  drop  n  in  the  nominative :  as  Id  lcgio,  stem  legiBn-. 
'  2.  Stems  in  dim-  and  gin-  drop  n  and  keep  an  original  5  in  the  nominative :  as 
in  virgo,  stem  virgin-.1 

8.  Stems  in  in-  (not  dm-  or  gin-)  retain  n  and  have  e  Instead  of  i  in  the  nom- 
inative ;  as  in  comicen,  stem  corniein-.1 

4,  Stems  in  tr-  have  -ter  in  the  nominative :  as,  pater,  stem  pate-.1 

62.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows :  — 
consul,  m.,  consul  le5,  ».  .lion      virgO,  p., maiden   pater,  n., father 


BtbmcBdbuI- 

Sikh  leon 

Stbh  viigin- 

SlNGUf.AK 

8-i'Es  patr- 

No*. 

consnl 

bo 

virgO 

pater 

- . 

Gen. 

consulia 

leonia 

Virginia 

patris 

-la 

Dat. 

consul! 

lefinl 

virgin! 

patrl 

-I 

Ace. 

consulem 

leonem 

virginam 

patrem 

-em 

"" 

cSnsule 

leoue 

virgin  a 
Plural 

"*" 

"* 

No*. 

cohsuISh 

leone* 

virgin 6s 

patrfia 

-6s 

Gen. 

consilium 

loonum 

virginum 

patrnm 

um 

Dit. 

ccnsulibua 

leonibua 

virginlbua 

patribus 

-ibua 

Ace. 

eSnaulSs 

leonSs 

virginSs 

patron 

-8a 

Abl. 

consuUbus 

leonibus 

virginlbns 

patrlbos 

-ibua 

NOTB  1. — Stems  In.n-,  rr-  (n.)  lose  one  of  their  liquids  in  the  nominative:  as,  far, 
tarda ;  rosl,  mellu. 

Note  2.  —  A  few  masculine  and  feminine  stems  have  a  nominative  in  -»  as  well  as 
in  -r :  as,  bonSe  or  honor,  aiMs  or  arbor. 

Note  3.  —  Canis,  dog,  and  iuvenli,  youth,  have  -is  in  the  nominative. 

1  These  differences  depend  in  part  upon  special  phonetic  laws,  in  accordance  with 
which  vowels  in  weakly  accented  or  unaccented  syllables  are  variously  modified,  and 
in  part  upon  the  influence  of  analogy. 

9  These,  no  doubt,  had  originally  ter-  in  the  stem,  but  this  had  become  weakened 
to  tr- in  some  of  the  cases  even  in  the  parent  speech .  In  Latin  only  the  nominative  and 
vocative  singular  show  thee.  But  of.  BUspitria  and  HSspiteris(Mi[rJ»^iter),  quoted  by 
Priacian  as  old  forms. 
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63.  Id  Neater  nouns  with  liquid  or  nasal  stems  the  Nomina- 
tive is  the  same  as  the  stem. 

Exceptions:   1.   Stems  in  in-  have  e  instead  of  i  in  the  nominative:   as  in 

2.  Most  stems  in  or-  and  w-  have  -m  in  the  nominative:  as,  genoB,  stem  genre-.1 

64.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows :  —  - 


No*,  nomen 

Gbk.  nominis 

Dat.  nfiminl 

Ace.  nomen 

Abl.  nomine 


Singular 

genus  corpus 

generis  corporis 

generl  corporf 

genus  corpus 

genera  corpora 

Plural 


Noh.  nomins  genera  corpora 

Gen.  nominum  generam  corporum 

Dat.  nominibus  generlbua  corporlboa 

A  oo.  nomina  genera  corpora 

Abl.  noininlbua  generfbua  corporlbus 


So  also  are  declined  opus,  -erls,  work;  pignns,  -eris  or  -oris,  pledge,  etc. 


aeqnor 

aeqnoria 

aequorl 

aeqnor 

aeqaore 


aeqnora 

aequorum. 

aequorlbua 

aequora 

aeqnoiatma 


Note.  —The  following  real  or  apparent  liquid  and  nasal  si 
plural  In  -ium,  and  are  to  be  classed  with  the  i-stenm ;  imber,  li 
mlfl,  rans,  [fieii];   also virSs  (plural  oi  Tie :   sea  §79). 


t-STEMS 

65.  Nouns  of  this  class  include  — 

1.  Pure  i-Stems : 

a.  Masculine  and  Feminine  p&risyllabic 9  nouns  in  -is  and  four  ii 

ft.  Neuters  in  -e,  -al,  and  -ar. 


2.  Mixed  i-Stems,  declined  in  the  s 
in  the  plural  like  1-stems. 


alar  like  consonant  stems, 


THIRD   DECLENSION:    PUBE  J-STEMS 


Pore  4-Stems 

66.  Masculine  and  Feminine  parisyll&bic  nouns  in  -is  form  the 
Nominative  singular  by  adding  s  to  the  stem. 

Four  stems  is  bri-  and  tri-  do  not  add  a  to  form  the  nominative,  but  drop  1 
and  insert  e  before  i.     These  are  Imbet,  linter,  titer,  renter. 

67.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


sitia,  f.,  thirst 

turds,  ?.,  tower 

Ignis,  ■.,>« 

unber,  «.,  ra 

Btbm  siti- 

Stkh  timi- 

Stbu  igni- 

Stem  imbii- 

SlNGULAK 

Kom.      sitia 

turria 

Ignli 

imber 

Gen.      sitia 

turria 

ignis 

imbrla 

Dat:       fliti 

turrl 

ignl 

imbrl 

Ace.      aitini 

tunlm  (-em) 

Ignam 

imbrvtn 

Am,,      sitl 

tnirl  (-*>) 

Ignl  (-.) 

imbrl  (-e) 

NOM. 

turrBa 

Gr.y. 

turriom 

Dat. 

tnnlbaa 

Ace. 

turria  (-la) 

Abl. 

turribun 

ignSs  imbrl* 

igninm  imbrlnm 

ignibns  imbribua 

Ignis  (-Ss)  imbriB  (-En) 

ignibna  imbribua 

68.  In  Neuters  the  Nominative  is  the  same  as  the  stem,  with 
final  i  changed  to  e:  as,  mare,  stem  mail-.  But  most  nouns1  in 
which  the  i  of  the  stem  is  preceded  by  fll  or  ir  lose  the  final  vowel 
and  shorten  the  preceding  i :   as,  animal,  stem  animlli-.3 

a.  Nenters  in  e,  -al,  and  -ar  have  -i  in  the  ablative  singular,  -ram  in  the 
genitive  plural,  and  -ia  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural :  as,  aaataaJ,    . 
animali,  -ia,  -ium. 

i  Bnch  arc  111111111,  baechinal,  Hdeatal,  capital,  cervical,  cubital,  lupercal,  mlnBtal, 
pateal,  qoadraatal,  torsi,  tiiovaal,  veetl£al;  calcar,  cochlear,  eiamjslar.  lacunar,  laqacar, 
Incar,  liimi*ar,  Jupinar,  palcai,  pulvinar,  torculai.  Cf.  the  plurals  legtSlia,  frontali*, 
Eaiu&lia,  ipinallia ;  altlrla,  plutiria,  npecularta,  talSria  ;  also  many  names  of  festivals, 
as,  Saturnalia. 

1  Exceptions  are  aueurile,  collare,  (OcSle,  nJvSle.  penetrate,  rtmlle,  scuttle,  HUH*! 
alveare,  capillars,  cochleare. 


)                                   DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS 

69.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows :  — 

aedile,N.,seai    animal,  v.,  animal  calcar,  n.,spur 

Stem  nedili-           Stkm  animili-  Stem  calcari 

SlKQULAR 

Nose.       sedlle                 animal  ■     calcar 

Gem.        sedillB                  animalla  calc&ria 

Dvr.        tied  ill                    animall  calcarf 

Ace.        sedile                    animal  calcar 

Am.,        sedill                    animal!  calcarf 


Plural 

Now. 

sedilia 

animalia 

calcarla 

>ia 

Gbk. 

sedillum 

animalinm 

calcarium 

-lum 

Dat. 

sedilibua 

animalibua 

calcaribua 

-lbtu 

Ace. 

sedilia 

animalla 

calc&ria 

-ia 

Am.. 

sedilibua 

animalibua 

calcaribua 

-ibUB 

Mixed  /-Steins 

70.  Mixed  i-atems  are  either  original  i-stems  that  have  lost  their 
i-forms  in  the  singular,  or  consonant  stems  that  have  assumed  I- 
forms  in  the  plural. 

Note.  —  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  between  these  two  classes. 

■71.  Mixed  i-stems  have  -em  in  the  accusative  and  -e  in  the  abla- 
tive singular,  -ium  in  the  genitive 1  and  -Is  or  -6a  in  the  accusative 
plural.     They  include  the  following:  — 

1.  Nouns  in  -is,  gen.  -ia.9 

2.  Monosyllables  in  -s  or  -x  preceded  by  a  consonant;  as,  are,  pons,  ant. 

3.  Polysyllables  in  -ns  or  -re :  as,  cliena,  cohors. 

4.  Nouns  in  -tSa,  genitive  -tatis  (genitive  plural  usually  -tun)1!  as,  civitia. 

5.  Penates,  optimates,  and  nouns  denoting  birth  or  abode  (patriaU)  in  4s, 
-is,  plural  -ates,  -ites :  as,  Arpinas,  plural  Arpinitea ;  Quins,  plural  Quirites . 

6.  The  following  monosyllables  in  -s  or-x  preceded  by  a  vowel:  dOs, 
fraua,  glls,  lis,  mis,  roiia,  nix,  nox,  strix,  vis. 

1  There  is  much  variety  in  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  some  of  these  words  having 
-ium,  sumo  -um,  and  some  both. 

3  These  are  aeinaegs,  aedSe,  alcBs,  caed&s,  cautfa,  elides,  compares,  contig(B.  lamia, 
Kiss,  adSs  (plural),  indotts,  llUs,  lute,  malls,  moles,  nSMs,  palumbfa,  prole's,  prSpaeia, 
puMa,  sides,  saepes,  soidSa,  strata,  ntrae"s,  suboles,  tiMt,  torquSs,  tndEa,  vitta,  vebls, 
vepres,  verris,  vulpJs ;  aedSs  has  also  m     "       ' 


Sua,  v.,  client 

aetJa,  p.,  age 

ran  clients- 

Scbm  aetftt(i)- 

olift. 

aet&a 

clientiB 

ae  talis 

clientl 

aetata 

clientom 

aetatem 

client* 

aetato 

client*! 

aetatfiH 

clicnUum  ' 

aetatum1 

clientibua 

aotatibas 

clients*  (-Sb) 

aetatla(-ea) 

clientibua 

aetatibua 
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72.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  thus  declined:  — 


Singular 

Nom,     nubia  urba  nox 

Gen.     nubia  urhia  noctis 

Dat.     nubl  urbl  noctf 

Ace.     nubem  urbem  noct»m 

Ahl.     nube  urbc  noete 

'  Pluiul 

Num.  nubfia  urbSs  noctSa 

Gen.  nubium  urbium  noclium 

9at.  nubibus  urbibua  uoctlbua 

'  Ace.  nfibla(-ea)  urbla(-Ca)  noctla(-ea) 

Aal,  nubibus  urbibua  nocttbua 

Summary  of  ^Sterns 

73.  The  i-declenaion  was  confused  even  to  the  Romans  themselves,  nor  was  it  stable 
at  all  periods  of  the  language,  early  Latin  having  1-forms  which  afterwards  disap- 
peared. There  was  a  tendency  in  nonnstotose  thei-forms,  in  adjectives  to  gain  them. 
The  nominative  plnral  (-la)  *  was  most  thoroughly  lost,  next  the  accusative  singular 
(-im),  next  the  ablative  (-1) ;  while  the  genitive  and  accusative  plural  (-torn,  -la)  were 
retained  In  almost  all. 

74.  I-stems  show  the  1  of  the  stem  in  the  following  forms:  — 

a.  They  have  the  genitive  plnral  in  -inm  (bnt  some  monosyllables  lack 
it  entirely).     For  a  few  exceptions,  see  §  78. 

b.  All  neuters  Lave  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  in  -ia. 

c.  The  accusative  plural  (m.  or  f.)  is  regularly  -la. 

d.  The  accusative  singular  (m.  or  f.)  of  a  few  ends  in  -im  (§  75). 

e.  The  ablative  singular  of  all  neuters,  and  of  many  masculines  and 
feminines,  ends  in  -1  (see  §  76). 

75.  The  regular  case-ending  of  the  Accusative  singular  of  i- 
stems  (M.  or  F.)  would  be  -im :  as,  sitis,  sitim  (cf .  stella,  -am ;  semis, 
-am);  but  in  most  nouns  this  is  changed  to  -em  (following  the 
consonant  declension). 


l  Rarely  elientum.  »  Als-o  aetBtinm.    Cf.  5  71.  *. 

•  An  old,  thongh  not  the  original,  ending  (see  p.  32,  footnote  3) 


iooglc 
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a.  The  accusative  in  -im  is  found  exclusively — 

1.  In  Greek  noons  and  in  names  of  rivers. 

2.  In  bflria,  cuetunis,  i*rls,  eitli,  tneeie,  vie. 

8.  In  adverbs  in  -tun  (being  accusative  of  nouns  In  -tie),  as,  paitim ;  and  In 


6.  The  accusative  in  -im  is  found  sometimes  in  febris,  puppis,  restis, 
tuiiie,  securis,  sementis,  and  rarely  in  man;  other  words, 

76.  The  regular  form  of  the  Ablative  singular  of  1-stems  would 
be  -i :  as,  eitie,  aiti ;  but  in  most  nouns  this  is  changed  to  -e. 

a.  The  ablative  in  -I  is  found  exclusively — 

1.  In  nouns  haying  the  accusative  in  -im  (5  76) ;  also  ascitis. 

2.  In  the  following  adjectives  used  as  nouns  j  eequalis,  analat,  aqualls,  c5n- 
snl&ris,  {(Btnla,  moliria,  prunipllaris,  tribuiis. 

3.  In  neuters  in  -e,  -si,  -ar .  except  baecar,  lobar,  rite,  and  sometimes  mate. 

b.  The  ablative  in  -I  is  found  sometimes  — 

1.  In  avis,  clavis,  febris,  finis,  Ignis,1  imber,  lflx,  nlvis,  ovts,  pelvis,  puppis, 
sementls,  strigilis,  tarns,  and  occasionally  in  other  words. 

2.  In  the  following  adjectives  nsed  as  nouns  ■  affinia,  bipennlB,  canalis,  famili- 
arls,  natalis,  rlvalls,  sapiens,  trident,  tririmis,  vdcilis. 

NotbI.— The  ablative  of  fames  is  always  fame  (5105.  e).  The  defective  ale*  has 
sometimes  mini  (§  103.  b.  s.)  as  ablative. 

Note  2. — Most  names  of  towns  in  -e  (as,  Praencate,  TerjeBte)  and  SSracte,  a  moun- 
tain, have  the  ablative  In  -e.    Caere  has  Caerfte. 

Notb  3.— Canis  and  tavenis  have  cane,  iuvene. 

77.  The  regular  Nominative  plural  of  i-stems  is  -es,'  but  -is  is 

occasionally  found.  The  regular  Accusative  plural  -in  is  common, 
but  not  exclusively  used  in  any  word.  An  old  form  for  both 
cases  is  -fia  (diphthong). 

78.  The  following  have  -um  (not  -lum)  in  the  genitive  plural : 

1.  Always,  —  canis,  iuvema,s  ambages,  mare  (once  only,  otherwise  want- 
ing), voincris;  regularly,  sides,  vltes. 

2.  Sometimes,  —  apis,  caedSs,  cladEs,  mensis,  struSs,  subolSs. 

3.  Very  rarely, — patrials  in  -6s,  -5ti« ;  -is,-Itis;  as,  Alpines,  Arpialtnm ; 
Samnls,  Samnltnm. 

1  Always  In  the  formula  aqnl  et  Ipil  interaicl  ($  401). 

1  The  IndsjEuropean  ending  of  the  nominative  plural,  -is  (preserved  in  Greek  In 
consonant  stems,  as  Sprvf,  tpTtry-tt),  contracts  with  a  stem-vowel  and  gives -Bs  in  the 
Latin  1-declenston  (of.  the  Greek  plural  Iai).  This  -is  was  extended  to  consonant 
stems  in  Latin.  *  Oaais  and  luteals  are  really  n-stesss. 
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Irregular  Nouiu  of  the  Third  PeclemtiOB 
T9.  In  many  nouns  the  stem  is  irregularly  modified  in  the  nomi- 
native or  other  cases .    Some  peculiar  forms  are  thus  declined :  — 


bSi,  c. 

aenex,  w. 

car5,  r. 

M,  COW 

oldmaa 

fieah 

SlNGULiB 

No*. 

boa 

Bams 

«ai* 

Gen. 

bCvfa 

eenia 

camlB 

DAT. 

borf 

,    senl 

caml 

Ace. 

bovom 

seuem 

Abl. 

boTo 

sen* 

earn* 

TU,  W. 

fvrce 


Ma(ra 
*<r« 


cattle  Plttbal  ttrtnffOi 

Nom.      bovSa  senta  caraBa  oaaa  virta 

Gen.       bourn  senum  carnlum  ussluiri  virlum 

Dat.       bobuB  (bubiiB)  senibaa         eamibna  osslbua  vLribus 

Ace.      bovSa  senSa  carnSa  osaa  vlrls  (-6s) 

Abl.      bobu*  (biibua)  senibua         camlbua  osslbua  Viribua 


Z™ 

luppitcr,  v. 
Jupiter 

SlSODLAK 

~* 

iter,  b. 

Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 

Bill 

Inppiter  ■ 

IoTiB 

Iovl 

PtUM-A-t. 

£" 

itinaria 

iter 
itinera 

Gen. 
Dat. 

Abl. 

suae 

euboa 

(auibna) 

(suibun) 

l  Also  ISpitn. 

nirSa 

uivium 

uivlfoua 

nivfta 

nivlbuB 

itincrum 
itioeribua 

ititiertbua 

^Google 
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a.  Two  vowel-steraB  in  fi-,  gr&-  and  so-,  which  follow  the  third  declension, 
odd  s  in  the  nominative,  and  are  inflected  like  mute  stems:  gins  has  also 
a  nominative  grids ;  sob  has  both  suibus  and  subus  in  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural,  giiis  has  only  gruibua. 

b.  In  the  stem  bov  (bou  -)  the  diphthong  on  become*  9  in  the  nominative 
(life,  Wvis). 

In  nav-  (nan-)  an  1  is  added  (nivis,  -is),  and  it  is  declined  like  tnnia  (§  67). 

In  Iov-  (=  Z<w)  the  diphthong  (on)  becomes  fl  in  Iu-piter  (for  -piter), 
genitive  Ifivis,  etc. ;  but  the  form  Inppiter  is  preferred. 

e.  In  iter,  itineris  (n.),  iecur,  iscinoris  (iocoris)  (k.),  snpcUix,  sapellectilts 
(i-.),  the  nominative  has  been  formed  from  a  shorter  stem ;  in  senex,  senis, 
from  a  longer ;  so  that  these  words  show  a  combination  of  forms  from  two 
distinct  stems. 

d.  In  nix,  nivis  the  nominative  retains  a  g  from  the  original  stem,  the  % 
uniting  with  s,  the  nominative*  ending,  to  form  x.  In  the  other  cases  the 
stem  assumes  the  form  niv-  and  it  adds  1  in  the  genitive  plural. 

e.  Vis  (».),  viols,  keeps  S  throughout ;  plural  toss,  visonun.  A  dative 
plural  visions  also  occurs.    There  is  a  rare  singular  visum. 

The  Locative  Case 

80.  The  Locative  form  for  nouns  of  the  third  declension  ends 
in  the  singular  in  -I  or  -e,  in  the  plural  in  -ibus :  as,  ruri,  in  the 
country;  Carthiginl  or  Carth&gine,  at  Carthage;  Trallibns,  at  Tratie*.1 

Greek  Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension 

81.  Many  nouns  originally  Greek  —  mostly  proper  names  — 
retain  Greek  forms  of  inflection.     So  especially  — 

1.  Genitive  singular  in  -os,  as,  tigridoa.  * 

2.  Accusative  singular  in  -a,  as,  aethers. 

5.  Vocative  singular  like  the  stem,  as,  PericII,  Orphan,  Atli. 
4.  Nominative  plural  in  -as,  as,  Urges. 

6.  Accusative  plural  in  -Ss,  as,  hfrols. 

i  The  Indo-European  locative  singular  ended  in  -I,  which  became-*  In  Latin.  Thru 
the  Latin  ablative  in  -t  ia,  historically  considered,  a  locative.  The  Latin  ablative  In 
-1  (from -Id)  was  an  analogical  formation  (of.  -i  from  -*d,-d  from  -6d),  properly  belong- 
ing to  i-atems.  With  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words,  a  locative  function  was 
ascribed  to  forms  in  -I  (ss,  Caitbifinl),  partly  on  the  analogy  of  the  real  locative  of 
o-stems  (as,  CorintM,  {  49.  a) ;  but  forms  in  -S  also  survived  in  thia  nae.  The  plural 
-bni  is  properly  dative  or  ablative,  but  in  forms  like  Tnuubos  It  has  a  locative  func- 
tion. Cf.  Piilippit  ({  49.  a),  in  which  the  ending -Is  Is,  historically  considered,  eithez 
locative,  or  Instrumental,  or  both,  and  Athtnie  (j  43.  c),  in  which  the  ending  Is  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  o-stems. 
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82.  Some  of  these  forms  are  seen  in  the  following  examples :  — 

htioa,  M,,  Aero  lampas,  F-,  torch    baaia,  F.,  bolt    tigris,  C,  (toer  niis,  F-,  naiad 


Stum  Ii6r6-       Stem  b 


Nom. 


hSrOs  lampas 

Gen.  heiois  lampados 

Dat.  lieriif  lampadl 

Ace  her&a  lampada 

Abl.  h§roe  lampada 

Nom.  hSrofia  lampadea 

Obh.  lieroum  lampadum 

D.,A.'  bErSibus  lampadibi: 

Ace.  heroas  lampadaa 


id-       Stem  basi-  Stem  i  *j*j*  Stitb  nald- 
Singular 

basis  tigris  n&ia 

b  a  ea  ob  tigris  (-idos)  n&idos 

basi  tigrl  iiaidl 

basin  tigrin(-ida)  n&ida 

basi  tigil(--i(ie)  naids 

Plural 

bases  tigrfla  n£id8s 

bafiium(-e5n)   tigrium  nfiidnm 

i     bsisibua  tigribus  naidibni 

basls(-ei»)  tigrls(-idan)  naidas 


Proper  Names 

Nom. 

DM5 

Simols 

Capys 

Gnu. 

mdonls(Dldfis) 

Simoeutla 

Capyos 

DAT. 

Dld5nI(Did6) 

Simoentl 

Capyl 

Ace. 

JHdonem(-o) 

Simoenta 

Capyii 

Abl. 

Dldou«(-«) 

Simoente 

CapyS 

Voc. 

DM6 

Simols 

Capy 

Nom. 

Orpheus 

Periclea 

Paris 

Gbn. 

OrpheI(-e6a) 

Periclia(-T) 

Paridis 

Dat. 

OrpheI(-eS) 

Pericll(-i) 

Paridl 

Aoc. 

Orphea(-um) 

Peiiclom(-Ba,  -5n) 

f  Paridem, 
\  Pari  m  (-in) 

Abl. 

OrpheS 

Pericle 

Pander  Pari 

Voc. 

Orphan 

Pericles^-a) 

Pari 

None.  —  The  regular  Latin  forms 

may  be  used  lor  most  of  the  above. 

83.  Other  peculiarities  are  the  following :  — 

a.  Delpainns,  -I  (h.),  baa  also  the  form  dolphin,  -Ma ;  Salaruis,  -Is  (f.). 


b.  Most  stems  in  Id-  (nom.  -is)  often  have  also  the  forms  of  i-etems:  as, 
tigris,  gen.  -Mia  (-Moa)  or  -is;  ace.  -Idem  (-Ida)  or  -im  (-in);  abl.  -Me  or  -i 
Bat  many,  including  most  feminine  proper  names,  have  ace.  -Mem  (-ids)! 
abl.  -ido, — not-lmor  -L     (These  stems  are  irregular  also  in  Greek.) 


>  Dativn,  h. 


»onlr)- 


m.Google 
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c.  Stems  in  on-  sometimes  retain  -n  in  the  nominative :  as,  Agaraein- 
non  (or  Agamemno),  genitive  -finis,  accusative  -fina. 

d.  Stems  in  ont-  form  the  nominative  in  -Bn :  as,  horizon,  Xenophon ; 
but  a  few  are  occasionallj  Latinized  into  bn-  (nom.  -o):  a*,  Dracfi,  -finis; 
Antipho,  -finis. 

e.  Like  SimoiB  are  declined  stems  in  ant-,  cnt,  and  a  few  in  not-  (nomi- 
native in  -as,  -is,  -us) :  as,  Atlas,  -antis  ;  Trapezus,  -untis. 

/.  Some  words  fluctuate  between  different  declensions :  as  Orpheus  be- 
tween the  second  and  the  third. 

g.  -on  is  found  in  the  genitive  plural  in  a  few  Greek  titles  of  hooks :  as, 
Metflmorphoseon,  of  the  Metamorphoses  (Ovid's  well-known  poem) ;  Georgicon, 
of  the  Georgia  (a  poem  of  Virgil). 

Gender  In  the  Third  Declension 

84.  The  Gender  of  nouns  of  this  declension  must  be  learned 
by  practice  and  from  the  Lexicon.  Many  are  masculine  or  femi- 
nine by  nature  or  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  for  gen- 
der (p.  15).  The  most  important  rules  for  the  others,  with  their 
principal  exceptions,  are  the  following:  — 1 

85.  Masculine  are  nouns  in  -or,  -Os,  -er,  -6a  (gen.  -itls),  -ex  (gen. 
-Ids):   as,  color,  flos,  imber,  surges  (gurgitie),  vertex  (verticis). 

Exceptions  are  the  following:  — 

a.  Feminine  are  arbor ;  cos,  dfis ;  Unter. 

b.  Neuter  are  ador,  aeqnor,  cor,  marmor ;  fis  (oils) ;  also  os  (oasis) ; 
cadaver,  Iter,  tuber,  fiber,  ver;  and  names  of  plants  and  trees  in  -er:  as, 

acer,  papiver. 

86.  Feminine  are  nouns  in-B,  -as,  -Ss,  -is,  -as,  -x,  and  in  -a  preceded 
by  a  consonant :  as,  legio,  cMtls,  nfibEs,  avis,  virtus,  arx,  nrbs.  The 
nouns  in  -0  are  mostly  those  in  -do  and  -eft,  and  abstract  and  collec- 
tive nouns  in  -is. 

Exceptions  are  the  following:  — 

st.  Masculine  are  led,  lefinis;  ligB,  finis;  sermo, -onis ;  also  csido,  karpagfl, 
■urgfi,  ordO,  turbo ;  and  concrete  nouns  in  -i5 :  as,  pugjo,  unio,  papilio ;  * 
arinaces,  aries,  celes,  lebSs,  paries,  pes ; 

l  Some  nouns  of  doubtful  or  variable  gender  are  omitted. 

•  Many  nouns  in  -*  (gen.  -inis)  are  masculine  by  signification :  as,  fert,  carrier; 
rentlS,  ropemaker ;  and  family  names  (originally  nicknames) :  as,  Cicero,  BfaoS.  Bee 
MM  ..MS. 


HzedbyGoOgle 
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Nouns  in  -nis  and  -guis  :  as,  Ignis,  sanguis ;  also  axis,  canlia,  colli*,  cocnmls, 
Snsis,  fascia,  follis,  fastis,  lapis,  mensis,  orbis,  piscis,  postis,  pulvia,  vomis ; 

calix,  fornix,  grex,  phoenix,  and  nouns  in  -ex  (gen.  -ids)  (§  85); 

dens,  tons,  moint,  pons. 

Note.  —  Some  nouns  in  -it  and  -ni  which  are  masculine  were  originally  adjectives 
or  participles  agreeing  with  a  masculine  noon;  at,  Aprili*  (se.  mtnsis),  «.,  April; 
oriins  (se.  aSl),  H.,  the  east;  annalis  (bo.  liber),  m,,  the  year-book. 

6.  Neuter  are  via  (vasisj;  eras,  ins,  pus,  rus,  tils. 

87.  Neuter  are  nouns  in  -a,  -e,  -1,  -a,  -at,  -or,  -us :  as,  pofimn,  mare, 
animal,  nOinen,  calcar,  rObur,  corpus ;  also  lac  and  caput. 

Exceptions  are  the  following :  — 

a.  Masculine  are  ail,  b6L  pecten,  vultnr,  lepus. 

b.  Feminine  is  peens  (gen.  -udis). 

FOURTH   DECLENSION 

88.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension  ends  in  n-. 
This  is  usually  weakened  to  1  before  -bus.  Masculine  and  Femi- 
nine nouns  form  the  nominative  by  adding  ■ ;  Neuters  have  f or 
nominative  the  simple  stem,  but  with  fi  (long). 

89.  Nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension  are  declined  as  follows : 


manna,  r.,  band    '. 

lacns,  m.,  lake 

genu,  N.,  fcnee 

Bxhm  Btamt- 

Sibh  laeu- 

Stem  gena- 

SINGULAR 

Nox. 

manna 

lacua 

iua^n>mas 

genfl 

aa-BHDiH( 
•ft 

Gen. 

mantis 

lacfla 

-fla 

genua 

-fla 

DaT. 

manul(-fl) 

]acnT(-ft) 

-nl(.fl) 

genu 

-11 

Ace. 

nifcnnm 

lacum 

•am 

genfl 

-a 

A"~ 

man 

laetl 

-a 
Plural 

genfl 

-a 

No*. 

manfla 

lacfla 

-fla 

gflBM 

■» 

Gan. 

manuuna 

lacurim 

-nun 

gennnrn 

n«m 

DAT. 

manibus 

laenbas 

■ibuaf-ubua) 

genlbua 

-iboo 

Ace. 

manfla 

lacO* 

-UB 

genua 

us 

Abl. 

manibus 

lacubua 

-ibus(-wbus) 

genibna 

.     , _„G 

4b«a 
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Gender  in  the  Fourth  Declension 

90.  Most  nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension  in  -us  are  Masculine. 
.Exception* :  The  following  are  Feminine :  tens,  anua,  colus,  domns,  idfla  (plural), 

ulhiiub,  uarus,  poitlcaa,  quinqnitcfis  (plural),  aocraa,  ttfbos,  with  a  few  names  of 
plants  and  trees.     Also,  rarely,  penus,  apecua. 

91.  The  only  Neuters  of  the  Fourth  Declension  are  coma,  genii, 
pecu<§105./),  nrt.1 

Case-Forms  In  the  Fourth  Declension 

92.  The  following  peculiarities  in  case-forms  of  the  Fourth 
Declension  require  notice :  — 

a.  A  genitive  singular  in  -i  (as  of  the  second  declension)  sometimes 

occurs  in  nouns  in  -tus :  as,  senitus,  genitive  seniti  (regularly  senatua). 

ft.  In  the  genitive  plural  -num.  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  one  sylla- 
ble, and  may  then  be  written  -urn  i  as,  curium  (Aen.  vi.  653)  for  cununm. 

c.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  flbus  are  retained  in  partus  and 
tribus;  so  regularly  in  artus  and  lacus,  and  occasionally  in  other  words; 
portus  and  specns  have-both  nhus  and  -ibus. 

d.  Most  names  of  plants  and  trees,  and  coins,  distaff,  have  also  forms  of 
the  second  declension :  as,  flcus,  fig,  genitive  Ecus  or  fid. 

e.  An  old  genitive  singular  in  -uis  or  -not  and  an  old  genitive  plural  in 
-nom  occur  rarely :  as,  senatuis,  senitnos ;  fluctuom. 

/.  The  ablative  singular  ended  anciently  in  -fid  (cf.  §  43.  u.  1) :  as, 
magistratfid. 

93.  Domns  (v.),  house,  has  two  stems  ending  inn-  and  o-.  Hence 
it  shows  forms  of  both  the  fourth  and  second  declensions,: 


Singular 

Plural 

Noh. 

domns 

domOs 

Gin. 

domus  (doml,  loc.) 

domuum  (domo ruin) 

DiT. 

domul(domfi) 

domibua 

Aco. 

domum 

domds  (domos) 

Abl. 

domO  (domo) 

domibua 

•a  of  this  declension  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  grammarians 
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94.  Most  noons  of  the  Fourth  Declension  are  formed  from 
verb-stems,  or  roots,  by  means  of  the  suffix  -tus  (-mis)  (g  238.  b) : 

cantue,  song,  can,  tano,  sing ;  casus  (for  tcad-tus),  chance,  cad,  cadS, /all; 

oisulAtus,  exile,  from  eisulo,  to  be  an  exile  (exsul). 

a.  Many  are  formed  either  from  verb-stems  not  in  use,  or  by  analogy: 
congnlatus  (as  if  from  tconsulfl,  -are),  senatas,  inceatus. 

b.  The  accusative  and  the  dative  or  ablative  of  nouns  in  -tus  (-ana)  form 
the  Supines  of  verbs  (§  1 59.  b) :  as,  spectatum,  petitum ;  dictu,  yisn. 

c.  Of  many  verbal  derivatives  only  the  ablative  is  used  as  a  noun :  as, 
iussu  (meo),  by  (my)  command;  so  iniussii  (popull),  without  (thepeopU'i)  order. 
Of  some  only  the  dative  is  used :  as,  divisui. 

FIFTH   DECLENSION  (2-STEMS) 

95.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension  ends  in  5-,  which 
appears  in  all  the  cases.  The  Nominative  is  formed  from  the  stem 
by  adding  s. 

96.  Nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


res,  f.,  thing 

SlBHrt- 

dies,  u. ,  day 
SrKMdie- 

fides,  v.,  faith 
Stbm  fide- 

Nom.       rfis 
Gbh.        re"! 
Dat.        r6i 
Ace.       rem 

diea 

difil  (die) 
diH  (die) 
diem 

fides 
fide! 
fidel 

-e» 

-81  (*) 

-«(-§) 

No-. 

TSb 

dies 

Gen. 

rBrum 

difimm 

I>AT. 

rSrmn 

dilbns 

Ace. 

tfa 

dies 

Abl. 

rebua 

-    diSbua 

Note.  —  The  *  of  the  stem  is  shortened  In  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  of  Bit*, 
■pi*,  ris,  but  in  these  it  is  found  long  in  early  Latin.  In  the  accusative  singular  • 
Is  always  short. 
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Gender  In  the  Fifth  Declension 

97.  All  nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension  are  Feminine,  except 
dies  (usually  M.),  day,  and  meridiea  (M.),  noon. 

a.  Dies  is  sometimes  feminine  in  the  singular,  especially  in  phrases  indi- 
cating a  filed  tame,  and  regularly  feminine  when  used  of  time  in  general : 
as,  constitute  die,  on  a  tet  day;  longa  dies,  a  long  time. 

Case-Forms  In  the  Fifth  Declension 

98.  The  following  peculiarities  require  notice ;  — 

a.  Of  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension,  only  dies  and  res  are  declined  through- 
out. Most  want  the  plural,  which  is,  however,  found  in  the  nominative  or 
accusative  in  acies,  effigies,  eluvies,  fades,  glacies,  series,  species,  sues.1 

b.  The  Locative  form  of  this  declension  ends  in  -e.  It  is  found  only  in 
"certain  adverbs  and  expressions  of  time:  — 

hodi*,  to-day;  die  qnSrtB  (old,  qnftrti),  the  fourth  day ; 

perendii ,  day  after  to-morrow ;  prldie,  the  day  before. 

c.  The  fifth  declension  ig  closely  related  to  the  first,  and  several  nouns 
have  forms  of  both:  as,  materia,  -IBs ;  saevitla,  -ies.  The  genitive  and  dative 
in  -£I  are  rarely  found  in  these  words. 

d.  Some  nouns  vary  between  the  fifth  and  the  third  declension  :  as, 
requies,  saties  (also  satlas,  genitive  -atis),  plebes  (also  plebs,  genitive  plibis), 
fames,  genitive  famis,  ablative  fame. 

Note.  —  In  the  genitive  and  dative  -el  (-ST)  was  sometimes  contracted  Into  -Si: 
u,  trlbSnns  plSbfi,  tribune  of  the  people  (plSbis).  Genitives  in  -I  and  -8  also  occur: 
as,  dil  (Aen.  1.  636),  plebi-scltum,  aciS  (B.  Q.  ii.  23).  A  few  examples  of  the  old  geni- 
tive In  -**  are  found  (cf.  -is  in  the  first  declension,  §13.  6).  The  dative  has  rarely  -6, 
and  a  form  in  -I  is  cited. 

DEFECTIVE  NOUNS 
Nouns  wanting  in  the  Plural 

99.  Some  nouns  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  Singular  number 

only  (mngularia  tantum).     Theae  are  — 

1.  Most  proper  names :  as,  Caesar,  Ccesar;  Gallia,  Gaul. 

2.  Names  of  things  not  counted,  but  reckoned  in  mass :  as,  aurum,  gold; 
aer,  air;  triticum,  wheat. 

3.  Abstract  nouns :  as,  ambitiS,  ambition;  fortitude,  courage;  calor,  heat. 

1  The  forma  facieium,  speci&nm,  specielras,  gpirOra,  spEbus,  are  cited  by  grammarians, 
also  aptrlt,  •plriboa,  and  some  of  these  occur  ill  late  authors. 

_  t,;«   ,Goog[e 
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100.  Many  of  these  nouns,  however,  are  used  in  the  plural  in 
some  other  sense. 

a.  The  plural  of  a  proper  name  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  persona 
or  places,  or  even  things,  and  so  become  strictly  common :  — 

dnodedm  Casaarea,  the  twelve  Cwsar*. 
Gallias,  the  ttoo  Gauls  (Cis-  and  Transalpine). 
Castoiea,  Castor  and  Pollux ;  lores,  Image*  0/ Jupiter. 

b.  The  plural  of  names  of  things  reckoned  in  mass  may  denote  particular 
objects:  as,  sets,  bronze  utensils,  nives,  tnowftaket;  or  different  kinds  of  a  thing : 
as,  seres,  airs  (good  and  bad). 

c.  Tbe  plural  of  abstract  nouns  denotes  occasions  or  instances  of  the  quality, 
or  the  lite :  — 

qttaedam  eicslientiae,  tome  case*  of  superiority ;  StU,  periods  of  rest ;  caUris, 
frigoia,  times  of  heat  and  cold. 

Noons  wanting  In  the  Singular 

101.  Some  nouns  are  commonly  or  exclusively  found  in  the 
Plural  (plurdlia  tantum).     Such  are  — 

1.  Many  names  of  towns :  as,  Athenue  (,-i  thens),  Thoril,  VhilippL  Veil. 

2.  Names  of  festivals  and  games:  as,  Olympia,  t)te  Olympic  Garnet;  Baccha- 
nalia, feast  of  Bacchus;  Quinquatriis,  fe ttival  of  Minerva;  lftdi  Soman!,  the 
Roman  Games. 

3.  Names  of  classes :  as,  optimates,  the  upper  classes;  miiSria,  ancestors; 
liberi,  children;  penatia,  household  gods;  Quirites,  citizens  (of  Rome). 

4.  Words  plural  by  signification :  as,  arms,  weapons;  artus,  joints;  divi- 
tiae,  riches;  scilae,  stairs;  valvse,  folding-doors ;  fores,  double-doors;  angustiae, 
a  narrow  past  (narrows);  moenia,  city  walls. 

Notk  1.  —  Some  words,  plural  by  signification  In  Latin,  an  translated  by  English 
nouns  in  the  singular  number :  as,  deiidae,  delight,  darling;  f«uc(s,  throat;  M*m,  lyre 
(also  singular  In  poetry) ;  Ineldiae,  ambush ;  cerricls,  necfc  ,-  viscera,  flesh. 

Nora  2. — Tbe  poets  often  use  the  plural  number  for  the  singular,  sometimes  tor 
metrical  reasons,  sometimes  from  a  mere  fashion ;  aa,8ra  (for5s),fAe/ace;  SCtptra  (for 
teCptrum),  sceptre;  silentia  (for  silentiwri),  silence. 

102.  Some  nouns  of  the  above  classes  (§101. 1-4),  have  a  corre- 
sponding singular,  as  noun  or  adjective,  often  in  a  special  sense : 

1.  Aa  noun,  to  denote  a  single  object:  as,  Bacchanal,  a  spot  sacred  is 
Bacchus;  optimls,  an  aristocrat. 

2.  As  adjective :  as,  CatQ  Maior,  Colo  the  Elder. 

3.  In  a  sense  rare,  or  found  only  in  early  Latin:  as,  sella,  a  ladder; 
vain,  m  door;  arts*,  a  joint. 
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Nouna  Defective  in  Certain  Cues 
103.  Many  nouns  are  defective  in  case-forms: 1  — 
a.  Indeclinable  nouns,  used  only  as  nominative  and  accusative  singular . 
fas,  neats,  Instai,  nihil,  opus  (need),  secns. 

Note  1. — The  indeclinable  adjective  secern  la  used  as  a  nominative  or  accusative. 
Note  a.  —  The  genitive  nihil!  and  the  ablative  uihilo  (Ironi  alhllnm,  nothing)  occur. 

6.  Nouns  found  in  one  cate  only  (monoptatea):  — 

1.  In  the  nominative  singular:  glos  (f.). 

2.  In  the  genitive  singular :  dids,  uauci  (n,). 

5.  In  the  dative  singular  t  dTrisuI  (■.)  (cf.  §  94.  e). 

4.  In  the  accusative  singular :  amtusim  (n.) ;  yennm  (dative  ven5  in  Tacitus). 

6.  In  the  ablative  singular :  pondofn.);  mane  (».) ;  aatii  («.),  by  craft;  iuseQ, 
iaiassfl,  natu,  and  man;  other  verbal  nouns  in  -at  (h.)  (§  94.  c). 

Note.  —  Mine  is  also  used  as  an  Indeclinable  accusative,  and  an  old  form  mini  is 
used  as  ablative.  FondS  with  a  numeral  is  often  apparently  equivalent  to  pounds.  A 
nominative  singular  astns  and  a  plural  astus  occur  rarely  in  later  writers. 

6.  In  the  accusative  plural :  mfltias. 

c.  Noons  found  in  too  cate*  only  (diptotes):  — 

1.  In  the  nominative  and  ablative  singular :  tors,  forte  (f.). 

2.  In  the  genitive  and  ablative  singular :  spontls  (rare),  sponte  (p.). 

5.  In  the  accusative  singular  and  plural :  dicam,  dicaa  (p.). 

4.  In  the  accusative  and  ablative  plural :  forSa,  foris  (p.)  (cf.  forts),  used  as 
adverbs. 

d.  Nouns  found  in  three  eatet  only  (triptotes): — 

1.  In  tbe  nominative,  accusative,  and  ablative  singular  i  Impetus,  -um, -fl  («.)*; 
lues,  -em,  -i  (p.). 

2.  In  the  nominative,  accusative,  aiiildativeorablativeplural:  grates,  .itansfr). 

8.  In  the  nominative,  genitive,  and  dative  or  ablative  plural:  iugera,  -um,  -ibns 
(s.) ;  but  iugerum,  etc.,  in  the  singular  (cf.  §  105.  6). 

e.  Nouns  found  in  four  cate*  only  (tetraptotes) :  — 

In  tbe  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  ablative  singular:  diclSnis,  -1,  -em,  -e  (p.). 
/.  Nouns  declined  regularly  in  the  plural,  but  defective  in  tbe  lingular  i  — 

1.  Nouns  found  in  the  singular,  In  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  ablatives  ftHgis, 
■i,  -em,  -e  (p.) ;  opis,  -I  (once  only),  -em,  -e  (p. ;  nominative  Ops  as  a  divinity). 

2.  Nouns  found  in  the  dative,  accusative,  ablative:  precl,  -em,  -e  (v.). 

8.  Nouns  found  in  the  accusative  and  ablative :  cassem,  -e  (v.) ;  eordem,  -e  (p. ). 
4.  Nouns  found  in  the  ablative  only ;  ambige  (p.);  faoce  (p.);  obice  (c). 
g.  Nouns  regular  in  the  lingular,  defective  in  the  plural :  — 
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1.  The  following  neuters  have  in  the  plural  the  nominative  and  accusative 
only :  fel  (fella),  far  (fain),  liordeuia  (lionira),  tils,  broth  (iuro),  mel  (mella),  mnimui 
(morarata),  pus  (pflra),  rfls  (rCta),  tfis  Or  thus  (tura). 

Sort — The  neuter  iuo,  right,  has  onlyiore  in  classical  writers,  but  a  very  rare  geni- 
tive plural  limn  occurs  in  old  Latin. 

2.  calx,  cor,  coa,  crni,  fas,  faei,  lanx,  lax,  iiex,  is  (iris),1  w  (oaata),1  pax,  pix, 
riis,  uU,  sol,  vas  (vadia),  want  the  genitive  plural. 

3.  Most  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  want  the  whole  or  part  of  the  plural 
(see  g  98.  a). 

h.  Nouns  defective  in  both  lingular  and  plural;  — 

1.  Noon  found  in  the  genitive,  accusative,  ablative  singular;  nominative, 
accusative,  dative,  ablative  plural;  vicis,  -em,  -a;  -is,  -ibus. 

2.  Noun  found  in  the  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  and  ablative  singular; 
genitive  plural  wanting:  dapis,  -i,  -em,  -e;  -is,  -ibua.1 

VARIABLE  HOOKS 
104-  Many  nouns  vary  either  in  Declension  or  in  Gender. 
105.  Nouns  that  vary  in  Declension  are  called  heteroclites.* 

a.  Coins  (p.),  distaff;  domna  (r.),  home  (Bee  §  93),  and  many  names 
of  plants  in  -us,  vary  between  tbe  Second  and  Fourth  Declensions. 

6.  Some  nouns  vary  between  the  Second  and  Third  :  as,  iugeram,  -i,  -5, 
ablative  -o  or  ■  e,  plural  -a,  •am,  -ibus ;  Mulciber,  genitive  -beri  and  -beris  ; 
sequester,  genitive  -tri  and  -tris  ;  vis,  vasts,  and  (old)  visum,  -i  (g  79.  e). 

C.  Some  vary  between  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth :  as,  penus,  pcuum, 
genitive  peni  and  penoris,  ablative  penu. 

d.  Many  nouns  vary  between  the  First  and  Fifth  (see  g  98.  c). 

e.  Some  vary  between  the  Third  and  Fifth.  Thus,  —  requies  has  geni- 
tive -«tis,  dative  wanting,  accusative  -item  or  -em,  ablative  -e  (once  -ete) ; 
fames,  regularly  of  the  third  declension,  has  ablative  fame  (§  73.  H.  1), 
and  pubis  (m.)  has  once  dative  pfibfi  (in  Plautus). 

/.  Pecus  varies  between  the  Third  and  Fourth,  having  pecoris,  etc.,  but 
also  nominative  pecu,  ablative  pecu  ;  plural  pecua,  genitive  pecuum. 

g.  Many  vary  between  different  stems  of  the  same  declension  :  as,  femur 
(n.),  genitive  -oris,  also  -inis  (as  from  ffemen);  iecur  (u.),  genitive  iecinoris, 
iorinoris,  iecoris;  munus  (n.),  plural  miners  and  munia. 

1  The  ablative  plural  Britma  is  rare,  the  classical  idiom  being  in  Srs  omnium,  in  every- 
body's mouth,  etc.,  not  in  oribus  omnium. 

1  The  genitive  pineal  cesium  is  late ;  ossuom  (from  obsub,  plural  of  a  neuter  n-stem) 
is  early  and  late. 

1  An  old  nominative  daps  is  cited. 

1  That  is,  "nouns  of  different  inflections"  (frtptt,  another,  and  *Xfr«,  to  inflect). 
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[§§  106,  107 


108.  Nouns  that  vary  in  Gender  are  said  to  be  heterogeneous.1 

a.  The  following  have  a  masculine  form  in  -us  and  a  neuter  in  -nm : 
battens,  casetis,  clipeus,  collum,  cingulum,  pileua,  terg-iim,  vallum,  with  many 
others  of  rare  occurrence. 

b.  The  following  have  in  the  Plural  a  different  gender  from  that  of  the 

balneum  (n.}>  bath ; 
caelum  (h.),  heaven.; 
carbaaua  (p.),  a  nail ; 
dillclnm  (s.),  pleasure; 
epulum  (s.),  feast; 
frennm  (h.),  a  bit; 
locus  («.),  ajest,- 
locus  (h.), place; 
ristrum  (h.),  a  rate; 
Note.  — Some  ot  these  noa 


8  (I-.),  I 


faiH»n*  (f.),  baths  (an  establishment). 
caelSs  (m.  ace,  Lucr.). 
carbaaa  (s.)  (-Srom),  sails. 
dflicU*  (».)>  pet. 
sputa*  (p.), /east 
frtnl  (i(.)  or  frfina  (*.),  a  h-idle. 
low  (k.),  ioci  (v.),  jests. 

loo  (n.  ) ,  loci  (m.  ,  usually  topics,  passages  in  books). 
riBH  (».),  raalTH  (v.),  rakes. 
s  are  heteroclites  as  we 


107.  Many  nouns  are  found  in  the  Plural  in  a  peculiar  sense; — 

MiiSs,  -lorn,  house. 

aquae,  mineral  springs,  a  watering  -place. 


aqua  (p.),  water ; 

auiiliuro  (h.),  hvlp ; 

bonum  (n.),  a  good; 

career  («.),  dunpeon; 

castnun  (s.),/orf; 

comitiom  (h.),  place  of  assembly ; 

copia  (p.), plenty; 

fidls  (p.),  narp-strinp- ; 

finis  (m.),  end; 

fortuna  (p.),  fortune ; 

eritia  (r.),/aeor  (rarely,  (Aanjfcs); 

hortus  («.),  a  parden ,' 

impsaTmeotam  (n.)  hindrance; 

litters  (f.),  letter  (of  alphabet) ; 

locus  (m.),  place  [plural  loca  (k.)]  ; 

lBdus  (b.),  sport; 

noa  (h.),  AoWt,  custom; 

natllia  (kt.),  birthday; 

opera  (p.),  wort; 

[ops,]  opiB  (r.),  MP  (S  108.  /.  1)  ; 

pan  (p.),  part; 

rostrum  (n.),  deo*  0/ a  sWp f 

sal  (m.  orn.),  salt; 

tabella  (p.),  tablet,- 


anxllia,  auxiliaries. 

bona,  poods,  property. 

careers,  barrier*  (of 


comitla,  an  election  {town-meeting). 

eSpise,  stores,  troops. 

ndee,  tyre. 

fines,  Sounds,  territories. 

foitiinse,  possessions. 

gritiae,  tftanfts  (also,  the  Graces). 

bora,  pleasure-prounds. 

impedimenta,  baggage. 

littsras,  epistle,  literature. 

loci,1  topics,  places  in  books. 

ludi,  public  games. 

mores,  character. 

nltalfis,  descent,  origin. 

operae,  day-laborers  ("hands"). 

opts,  resources,  wealth. 

partes,  part  (on  the  stage),  party. 

rostra,  speaker'1  s  platform. 

salt's,  witticisms. 

tabellae,  documents,  records. 
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NAMES  OF  PERSONS 
108.  A  Roman  had  regularly  three  names: — (l)thep 
or  personal  name ;  (2)  the  norneo,  or  name  of  the  gens  or  house  ; 
(3)  the  cognomen,  or  family  name  i  — 
Thus  in  Mircu  Tnlliu*  CicorO  we  have — 
Marcus,  the  praenomea,  like  our  Christian  or  given  name; 
Tullins,  the  nomen,  properly  an  adjective  denoting  qf  the  TuiUan  gtn*  (or 

house)  whose  original  bead  was  a  real  or  supposed  Tidlua ; 
Cicero,  the  cognomen,  or  family  name,  often  in  origin  a  nickname,  —  In  this 
case  from  cicei,  a  vetch,  or  email  pea. 
Notb.  —  When  two  persons  of  the  same  family  are  mentioned  together,  the  cSgno- 
me.n  U  usually  pot  In  the  plural :  lis,  PEMlos  et  Ssrvlna  Snllse. 

a.  A  fourth  or  fifth  name  was  sometimes  given  as  a  mark  of  honor  or 
distinction,  or  to  show  adoption  from  another  gent. 

Thus  the  complete  name  of  Seipio  the  Younger  was  Pflbliua  Cornelius  Sclpli) 
Africanus  Aaminauusi  Afeicanua,  from  his  exploits  In  Africa;  Aemiliinus,  as 
adopted  from  the  iEmillan  gin».1 

Notb.  —  The  Romans  of  the  classical  period  had  no  separate  name  for  these  addi- 
tions, but  later  grammarians  invented  the  word  agnomen  to  express  them. 

b.  Women  had  commonly  in  classical  times  no  personal  names,  but  were 
known  only  by  the  ndmen  of  their  gens. 

Thus,  the  wife  of  Cicero  was  Terentla,  and  Ms  daughter  Tullia.  A  second 
daughter  would  have  been  called  Tullia  second*  or  minor,  a  third  daughter,  TnllU 
tertia,  and  so  on. 

e.  The  commonest  prssnomens  are  thus  abbreviated :  — 
A.  Aulas.  L.  Lucius.  Q.  Quietus. 

App.  (Ap.)  Appius.  H.  hUrcus.  Set.  Servius. 

C.  (G.)  Gliui  (Caiu*)  (cf.  §  1.  a).  M\  Manias.  Sex.  (S.)  Sextos. 
Cn.  (On.)  finaeus  {Cneius).             Kim.  Mlmercns.  Sp.  Spuiiun. 

D.  Secunns.  H.  (Num.!  Hameiins      T.  Titus. 

K.  Keeso  (Canto).  P.  Publius.  Ti.  (Tib.)  Tiberius. 

Notb  1. — In  the  abbreviations  C.  and  Cn.,  the  initial  character  has  the  value  of  Q 
« t  a). 

1  In  stating  officially  the  full  name  of  a  Roman  it  was  customary  to  include  the 
praenomina  of  the  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  tribe  to  which  the  individual  belonged.  Thus  in  an  inscription  we  find  M.TVL- 
LIVS  M.  f.  M.  N.  M.  PR.  COR.  CICERO,  i.e.  Marcui  Tulliua Mirci  Alius  Mird  ne]>Ss  Marc!  pro- 
nepBs  comflil  tribB  cict  to.  The  names  of  grandfather  and  greatgrandfather  as  well  as 
that  of  the  tribe  are  usually  omitted  In  literature.  The  name  of  a  wife  or  daughter  Is 
usually  accompanied  by  that  of  the  hnaband  or  father  in  the  genitive ;  as,  Postumi* 
Serri  Sulplcil  (Suet.  lal.  00},  Pottumia,  wife  of  Serous  Snlpiciut;  Caedlia  HeteUI 
(Div.  i.  104),  Caecitia,  daughter  of  Metellut. 


DECLENSION   OF  ADJECTIVES 


ADJECTIVES 


109.  Adjectives  and  Participles  are  in  general  formed  and  de- 
clined like  Nouns,  differing  from  them  only  in  their  use. 

1.  In  accordance  with  tneir  use,  they  distinguish  gender  by  different 
forma  in  the  same  word,  and  agree  with  their  nouns  in  gender,  number,  and 
cote.     Thus,— 

bonus  finer,  the  good  boy. 
bona  pnella,  the  good  girl. 
bonnm  donum,  the  good  gift. 

2.  In  their  inflection  they  are  either  (1)  of  the  First  and  Second  Declen- 
sions, or  (2)  of  the  Third  Declension. 

FIRST  AND   SECOND   DECLENSIONS  (a-  AND  0-STEMS) 

110.  Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions  (I-  and 
o-stems)  are  declined  in  the  Masculine  like  semis,  puer,  or  ager ; 
in  the  Feminine  like  stella;  and  in  the  Neuter  like  beUnm. 

The  regular  type  of  an  adjective  of  the  First  and  Second  Declen- 
sions is  bonus,  -a,  -um,  which  is  thus  declined :  — 

bonne,  bona,  bonom,  good 


Singular 

No*. 

bonne 

bona 

bonom 

Gen. 

boul 

bonae 

bonl 

Dat. 

bonS 

bonae 

bono 

Ace. 

bonom 

bonam 

bonom 

Abl. 

bon6 

bona 

bond 

Voc. 

bono 

bona 
Plural 

bonnm 

Noh. 

bonl 

bonae 

bona 

Gen. 

bonorom 

bonarum 

bcmSrum 

DAT. 

bonis 

bonla 

bonis 

Ace. 

bonSs 

bonaa 

bona 

Abl. 

bonla 

bonis 

bonla 
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$§  110,  111]  FIRST  AND   SECOND  ■  DECLENSIONS  47" 

Note.  —  Sterna  in  vatr-  have  nominative  -cm  (-qnoi),  -qua,  -cum  (-quaa),  accusative 
-Com  (-quom),  -quam,  -cum  (-qngnj),  to  avoid  qnn-  {see  5S  6.  6  and  46.  M.  2).    Thus,— 
Nom.     piopiucus  (-qnos)  propinqoa  propinouin  (  qnom) 

Gen.    prouiuqui  propinquae  propinqnl,  etc. 

But  most  modem  editions  disregard  thia  principle. 

a.  The  Genitive  Singular  masculine  of  adjectives  in -ins  ends  in  -li,  and 
the  Vocative  in  -ie  ;  not  in  -i,  as  in  nouns  (of.  §  4fl.  b,  c) ;  as,  Lacedaemonius, 
41,4b. 

Note.  —  The  possessive  mens,  my,  has  the  vocative  masculine  ml  (of.  }  145). 

111.  Stems  ending  in  to-  preceded  by  e  form  the  Nominative 
Masculine  like  puer  (§  47)  and  are  declined  as  follows:  — 

miser,  misers.,  misenun, 


Stem  miasm- 

Stem  miaeri- 
SlNGDLAB 

Stem  miscio- 

Noh. 

miser 

miser* 

miserum 

Gen. 

miserl 

miserae 

miserl 

DiT. 

miserS 

miserae 

miserfi 
misenun 

"' 

miserfi 

miserft 

miuerfl 

Nom. 

miserl 

miserae 

misers 

Gen. 

miserBrmn 

miser  arum 

miaerOrum 

Dst.  miserla  miserla  miserls 

Ace.  miserc*  rniserSsi  misera 

Am.  miserls  miserls  miserls 

a.  Like  miser  are  declined  asper,  gibber,  lscer,  liber,  prosper  (also  pros- 
perns),  satur  (-nra,  -arum),  tener,  with  compounds  of  -fer  and  -get ;  as,  aaeti- 
ger,  -era,  -erum,  bristle-bearing ;  also,  usually,  dexter.  In  these  the  e  belongs  to 
the  stem ;  but  in  dextra  it  is  often  omitted :  as,  dextra  msnus,  the  right  hand. 

Note.  —  Stems  in  ero-  (as  procerus),  with  mSrigfirus,  propSniB,  have  the  regular  nomi- 
native masculine  in  -as. 

ft.  The  following  lack  a  nominative  singular  masculine  in  classic  use : 
cetera,  Infera,  posters,  supers.  They  are  rarely  found  in  the  singular  except 
in  certain  phrases :  as,  postero  die,  the  next  day. 

Note.  —  An  ablative  feminine  In  3  is  found  In  a  few  Greek  adjectives :  as,  leotlol 
ectSpborB  (Terr.  r.  7T}. 


DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES 


113.  Stems  in  to-  preceded  by  a  consonant  form  the  Nominative 
Masculine  like  aj^r  {§  47)  and  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


niger,  nigra,  nigrum  & 


Stem  nigio- 

Steh  nigia- 

Stbm  nigro- 

Nom. 

niger 

nigra 

nigrnm 

Gen. 

nigrl 

nigrae 

nigrl 

Dat. 

nigr6 

nigrae 

nigra 

Ace. 

nigrum 

nigram 

nigrtim 

Abl. 

nigra 

nigra 

nigra 

Nom. 

nigrl 

nigrae 

nigra 

Gen. 

nigrSram 

nigrSnim 

nigrSruaj 

DAT. 

nigrfa 

lligrto 

nigrla 

Acc. 

nigro» 

nigra* 

nigra 

Abl. 

nigrla 

nigrla 

nigrla 

a.  Like  niger  are  declined  aeger,  Iter,  creber,  faber,  glaber,  integer,  hidicer, 
macer,  piger,  palcner,  ruber,  aacer,  scaber,  sinister,  taster,  vafer ;  also  the  pos- 
Bessives  noster,  Tester  (§  145). 

113.  The  following  nine  adjectives  with  their  compounds  have 
the  Genitive  Singular  in  -Ins  and  the  Dative  in  -i  in  all  genders : 

altua  (v.  allud),  other.  tfitnt,  whole.  alter,  -terms,  the  other. 

nSlloa,  no,  (tone.  flllua,  any.  neater,  -tdtu,  neither. 

■Slai,  atone.  Onus,  one.  utei,  -trini,  which  (of  two). 

Of  these  the  singular  is  thus  declined:  — 


Nou. 

unua 

una 

unum 

uter 

utra. 

utrum 

Gbn. 

unlus 

unlus 

unlua 

utrlua 

utrlua 

utrluB 

DAT. 

unl 

unl 

unl 

utrl 

utrl 

utrl 

Acc. 

unum 

unam 

unum 

utrum 

utram 

utrum 

Abl. 

unfi 

una 

Unfi 

utrO 

utra 

utra 

Nom. 

alius 

alia 

aliud 

alter 

altera 

alteram 

G»n. 

aline 

allua 

alius 

arteritis 

altering 

alterlna 

Dat. 

alii 

alii 

alii 

alter! 

alter! 

alter! 

Acc. 

alium 

aliam 

aliud 

alteram 

alteram 

alteram 

Abl. 

alia. 

alia 

aliS 

altero 

altera 

alterfi 

ft  113-116]     ADJECTIVES  OF  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION  49 

a.  The  plural  of  these  words  is  regular,  like  that  of  bonus  (§  110). 

b.  The  genitive  in  -ins,  dative  in  4,  and  neuter  in  -4  ire  pronominal  in 
origin  (cf.  ilhiis,  illi,  illud,  and  J  146). 

e.  The  i  of  the  genitive  ending  -iua,  though  originally  long,  may  be  made 
short  in  verse ;  so  often  in  arteritis  and  regularly  in  utriuaque. 

d.  Instead  of  alius,  alteriu*  is  commonly  used,  or  in  the  possessive  sense 
the  adjective  aliinus,  belonging  to  another,  another's. 

e.  In  compounds  —  as  alteruter — sometimes  both  parts  are  declined, 
sometimes  only  the  latter.     Thus,  otteri  ntri  or  atterutri,  to  one  of  the  two. 

Note. — The  regular  genitive  and  dative  forms  (as  in  bonoi)  are  sometimes  found 
in  some  of  these  words:  as,  genitive  and  dative  feminine,  alias;  dative  masculine. 
aliS.    Bare  forms  are  alls  and  slid  (for  alias,  alind). 


TOIHD   DECLENSION   (CONSONANT  AND  £-STEMS) 

114.  Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  are  thus  classified:  — 

1.  Adjectives  of  Three  Terminations  in  the  nominative  singular, — one 
for  each  gender:  as,  Seer,  acrls,  acre. 

2.  Adjectives  of  Two  Terminations, — masculine  and  feminine  the  same : 
as,  levia  {».,  f.)t  leve  (it.). 

3.  Adjectives  of  One  Termination, — the  same  f or  all  three  genders:  as, 
fttrox. 

a.  Adjectives  of  two  and  three  terminations  are  true  1-stems  and  hence  retain 
in  the  ablative  singular  -I,  in  the  neuter  plural  -Is,  in  the  genitive  plural  -imn,  and 
in  the  accusative  plural  regularly  -Is  (see  g{  78  and  74).' 

Adjectives  of  Three  and  of  Two  Terminations 

115.  Adjectives  of  Three  Terminations  are  thus  declined:  — 

lost,  Icrlf,  acre,  keen,  Stku  acrt- 
Shtgulab  Plural 

K.  r.  ».  M.  T.  W. 

acre*  acria 

itcrlum  aatlum 

acribua  acribua 

acria  (-6a)  acria 

acribua  acribua 


No*. 

Scer" 

Scris 

afire 

lores 

Gbw. 

acria 

ftcris 

acria 

acrium 

DAT. 

acrl' 

acri 

acrl 

acribua 

Aco. 

acrom 

acrem 

acre 

aerio  (-8a) 

Ajh. 

acrl 

acri 

acri    • 

acribua 

I  But  the  forms  of  so 

ma  are  doubtful. 
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60  DECLENSION   OF  ADJECTIVES  [§i  115-117 

a.  Like  icer  are  declined  the  following  stems  in  ri- :  — 
alacer,  cam  pes  to,  celeber,  equester,  paluster,  pedestal,  puter,  salflber,  Silvester, 
terrester,  volncer.     So  alao  names  of  months  in  -ber:  as,  October  (c£ 

Note  1.— This  formation  is  comparatively  late,  and  hence.Tn  the  poets  and  in  early 
Latin,  either  the  masculine  or  the  feminine  form  of  these  adjectives  was  sometimes 
used  for  both  genders:  as,  coetue  alacris  (Enn.).  In  others,  U  taenejrii,  finebris,  illus- 
tria,  lognbtis,  mediocris,  mulietirii,  there  is  no  separate  masculine  form  at  all,  and  these 
are  declined  like  levis  (§  116). 

Note  2.  —  Celer,  ceteris,  celera,  twift,  has  the  genitive  plural  celaram,  uted  only  as  a 
noun,  denoting  a  military  rank.    The  proper  name  Celer  has  the  ablative  in  -e. 

116.  Adjectives  of  Two  Terminations  are  thus  declined :  — ■ 


levia,  leve 

light,  Stbm  levi- 

sing  u  lab 

Plubal 

It.,  F. 

s. 

h  .,  v. 

N. 

Nom. 

levia 

leve 

levea 

levia 

Gen. 

levla 

levia 

terrain 

levinm 

DiT. 

lev! 

lev! 

levibua 

levibua 

Aoo. 

levem 

leve 

levis(-SM) 

levla 

Ari- 

lerf 

levl 

levibua 

levibua 

Adjectives  of  One  Termination 

117.  The  remaining  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  are  Con- 
sonant stems;  but  most  of  them,  except  Comparatives,  have  the 
following  forms  of  i-atems :  — J 

-i  in  the  ablative  singular  (but  often  -e) ; 

-la  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  neuter ; 

-ium  in  the  genitive  plural ; 

-is  (as  well  as  -is)  in  the  accusative  plural  masculine  and  feminine. 

In  the  other  cases  they  follow  the  rule  for  Consonant  stems. 

a.  These  adjectives,  except  stems  in  1-  or  r-,  form  the  nominative  singu- 
lar from  the  stem  by  adding  s:  as,  atrSx  (stem  atrdc-+s),  egens  (stem 
egent-  +  ■).» 

6.  Here  belong  the  present  participles  in -ns(stemnt-)':  as,amans,monens 
They  are  declined  like  egena  (but  of.  §  121). 

i  For  details  see  f  131.  "  Stems  In  nt-  omit  t  before  (he  nominative  -s. 


ii  118,  119J    ADJECTIVES  OF  THE   THIBD   DECLENSION  51 

118.  Adjectives  of  one  termination  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


atrfli,  finre,  Stem  atr&c- 


egens,  iwedy,  Stem  agent- 


SlNOOLAK 

M.,  F. 

N. 

M.,  F. 

N. 

Nom. 

otrSx 

atrox 

egens 

eggna 

Gkn. 

at  rut  is 

atrocia 

egentia 

eg  e  ntis 

Dat. 

atrod 

atroci 

egentl 

egentl 

Ace. 

Htrocom 

atroi 

egentem 

egena 

Abi.. 

atrocl  (-e) 

atrocl  (-o) 

egentl  (-a) 

egentl  (-e) 

Nom. 

atrdcSa 

atiucia 

egentia 

egentia 

Gkn. 

atrortum 

atrociom 

egentiuin 

e  gentium 

Dat. 

atrooibuH 

atrodbus 

egentibua 

egentibua 

Ace. 

atrocrs  (-gs) 

atrocia 

egentia  (-fla) 

egentia 

Abu 

fttroclbus 

atrocibna 

BgeutibuB 

egentibua 

119.  Other  examples  are  the  following : 


concois,  harmonious 
Stem  concord- 

praecepa,  headlong 
Stem  piaocipit- 

SINGULAR 

M,  F. 

N. 

M.,  Y. 

N. 

Nou. 
Gbn. 
Dat. 

coil  cordis 
concordl 
concordem 
concordl 

concordia 
concordl 

concordl 

Plural 

praecepa 
praecipitia 

praecipitl 

praecipitam 

praecipitl 

praecepa 

praecipitia 

praecipitl 

praecepa 

praecipitl 

Nom. 
Gks. 
Dat. 

concordSs 

concordium 
concordibna 
concordia  (-6b) 
concordibna 

concordia. 

concordibna 

concordia. 

concordibna 

praecipitBe            praecipiiia 

[praecipittum] ' 
praecipitibua        praecipitibua 
praecipiHa  (-8a)    praecipitia 
praecipitibua         praecipitibua 

1  Given  by  grammarians,  but  not  found. 
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DECLENSION   OF  ADJECTIVES 


M-,  F. 


« -,  F. 


Nom.  ifilis  tens  par  par 

Gen.  e  iintis  euntiB  parte  parts 

Dat.  euntl  euntl  pari  part 

Ace  euntcm  ions  parem  par 


Abl.    euntR  (-1)      eunt*  (-1)      part 


II.,  F.  H. 

dives  dives 

divitis  divitis 

divirt  dm  U 

divitem  dives 

dlvits  dlvits 


Nom.  euntCs  enntia  pares  parts 

Gen.  euntium        onntium  parium       parium 

Dat.  euntibos      eunttbus  paribus      paribu* 

Ace.  eiintls  (-fis)  euntia  parls  (-fia)  parts, 

Abl.  eunttbuB       euntdbus  paribus       paribus 


dTvitSs  [ditfa] 

divitum        divitam 
divitibna       dlvitibns 

divitis  (-6b)  [dltU] 
dlvitibns      dlvitibns 


Nom. 
Gbn. 
Dat. 


fiberem 


fiber 
Gbert1 


m.,  r. 

veterom 
vetere  (-1) 


veteris 
vetert 

v  e  two  (-P 


Nom. 
Gbn. 
Dat. 


uberarn 

uberibus 

fibertbai 


ubsrum 
ubertbns 
libera 
ubertbna 


veterSs  Vetera 

veteram  veteram 

veteribna  veterlbns 

veterea  Vetera 

veterlbns  veterlbns 


1  An  ahlBti  ve  in  -«  is  vary  n 
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§  120,  121]  DECLENSION  OF  COMPARATIVES 

Declension  of  Comparatives 
120.  Comparatives  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


melior, 

better 

pliis, 

more 

Stbm  meliSr- 

for  melioB- 

SlNGULAB 

Stem  plut- 

for  plfls- 

M.,r. 

If. 

M.,  F. 

M. 

Nok. 

melior 

melius 



plus 

Gen. 

melidrls 

meliCrla 



pluris 

Dat. 

meliorl 

meliorl 





Ace. 

meliorem 

melius 

_ 

plug 

Am.. 

meliore  (-1) 

meli5ro  (-1) 
Plural 

plure 

Now. 

meli5rSs 

meliora 

plurgs 

plfira 

Gbn. 

melidrum 

meliorum 

pluiium 

pliiriuin 

DAT. 

melioribua 

meliorlbua 

plurlbna 

pluribua 

Ace. 

melifSrSn  (-to) 

meli&ra 

plurBs  (-la) 

pliira 

Abl. 

melidribus 

melioribns 

pluribua 

pluribus 

a.  All  comparatives  except  plus  are  declined  like  melior. 

b.  The  stem  of  comparatives  properly  ended  in  6s-;  but  this  became  or 
in  the  nominative  masculine  and  feminine,  and  Or-  in  all  other  cases  except 
the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  neuter,  where  s  is  retained  and  Sis 
changed  to  fi  (cf.  honor,  -Oris;  corpus,  -Oris).  Thus  comparatives  appear  to 
have  two  terminations. 

e.  The  neuter  singular  plus  is  used  only  as  a  noun.  The  genitive  (rarely 
the  ablative)  is  used  only  as  an  expression  of  value  (cf.  §  417).  The  dative 
is  not  found  in  classic  use.  The  compound  complures,  several,  has  sometimes 
neater  plural  compluria. 

Case-Forms  of  Consonant  Stems 
121.  In  adjectives  of  Consonant  steins  — 
a.  The  Ablative  Singular  commonly  ends  in  -I,  but  sometimes  -e. 

1 .  Adjectives  used  as  nouns  (as  superstes,  survivor)  have  -e. 

2.  Participles  in  -ns  used  as  such  (especially  in  the  ablative  absolute, 
§  419),  or  as  nouns,  regularly  have  -e ;  but  participles  used  as  adjectives 
have  regularly  4 :  — 

domlnB  imperante,  at  the  master's  command;  ab  amante,  by  a  loner;  ab  smantf 
mnliere,  by  a  loving  woman. 


64  DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES  [S§  121,  122 

3.  The  following  hare  regularly  -t  i — Imens,  ancepa,  concora  (and  other 
compounds  of  cor),  cCnsors  (but  as  a  substantive,  -e),  digener,  hebes,  ingens, 
iuops,  memOT  (and  compounds),  par  (is  prose),  perpes,  praeceps,  praepes,  teres. 

4.  The  following  have  regularly -e :  -caeles,  compos,  [foeses],  dives,  hospes, 
particeps,  pauper,  princeps,  sSspes,BUperstes.  So  also  patriate  (see  §  71.  5)  and 
sterns  in  It-,  it-,  nt-,  it-,  when  used  as  nouns,  and  sometimes  when  used  as 
adjective*. 

b.  The  Genitive  Plural  ends  commonly  in  -inm,  but  has  -am  in  the 
following:1  — 

1.  Always  in  compos,  dives,  lnops,  particeps,  praepes,  princeps,  suppler,  and 
compounds  of  nouns  which  have  -um :  as,  quadra-pea,  bi-color- 

2.  Sometimes,  in  poetry,  in  participles  in  -as :  as,  silentnm  concilium,  a  coun- 
cil of  the  silent  shade*  (Acn.  vi.  482). 

c.  The  Accusative  Plural  regularly  ends  in  -Is,  but  comparatives  com- 
monly have  -is. 

d.  Vetns  (gen.  -Ms)  and  piibes  (gen.  -iris)  regularly  have  -e  in  the  abla- 
tive singular,  -a  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural,  and  -nm  in  the 
genitive  plural.     For  fiber,  see  §  119. 

«.  A  few  adjectives  of  one  termination,  need  as  nouns,  have  a  feminine 
form  in  -a  :  as,  client*,  hoapita,  with  the  appellative  InnB  SOspita. 

Irregularities  and  Special  Usee  of  Adjectives 
122.  The  following  special  points  require  notice :  — 
a.  Several  adjectives  vary  in  declension :  as,  gracilis  (-us),  hilaria  (-us), 
biennis  (-us),  blcolor  (-lints). 

6.  A  few  adjectives  are  indeclinable :  as,  damn&s,  frflgi  (really  a  dative 
of  service,  see  §  882. 1.  u. »),  nSquam  (originally  an  adverb),  necesse,  and  the 
pronominal  forms  tot,  quot,  aliquot,  totidem.  Potis  is  often  used  as  an  inde- 
clinable adjective,  but  sometimes  has  poto  in  the  neuter. 

c.  Several  adjectives  are  defective :  aa,exap*s(onlynom.),exl£x(exlagem) 
(only  nom.  and  ace.  sing.),  pernoz  (pernocte)  (only  nam.  and  abl.  sing.); 
and  priuioris,  simined,  etc.,  which  lack  the  nominative  singular. 

d.  Many  adjectives,  from  their  signification,  can  be  used  only  in  the 
masculine  and  feminine.    These  may  be  called  adjectives  of  common  gender. 

Such  are  acuilSgcSna,  youthful;  [tdesee],  -Mis,  slothful;  iuopa,  -opis,  poor; 
sSspsa,  -itls,  safe.  Similarly,  senex,  old  mart,  and  invents,  young  man,  are  some- 
times called  masculine  adjectives. 

For  Adjectives  used  as  Nouns,  see  55  288,  289 ;  for  Nouns  used  as  Adjectives,  sea 
5  321 .  c ;  for  Adjectives  used  as  Adverbs,  see  S  214 ;  for  Adverbs  used  as  Adjectives, 
see  5  321.  d. 

1  Forms  In  -nm  sometimes  occur  in  a  few  others. 
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COMPARISON   OF  ADJECTIVES 

123.  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  there  are  three  degrees  of  com- 
parison: the  PoiUive,  the  Comparative,  and  the  Superlative. 

124.  The  Comparative  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  -tor  (neu- 
ter -ius),1  the  Superlative  by  adding  -iaaixnua  (-a,  -urn),  to  the  stem  of 
the  Positive,  which  loses  its  final  vowel :  — 

c&rus,  dear  (stem  tiro-);       e&vior,  dearer;  c&rlaalnraa,  dearett. 

letis,  light  (stem  lcvl-) ;  levior,  lighter;  IcviBslmus,  lightest. 

felll,  happy  (stem  fine-)  ;      MIcior,   happier;       fBHciaaimuB,  happiest. 

hebes,  dull  (stem  bsbet-) ;       hebetior,  duller  ;         hebetlHsimus,  dullest. 
Nutk,  —  A  form  of  diminutive  Is  made  upon  the  stem  of  some  comparatives :  as, 
Eianflius-ciilaa,  a  little  larger  (see  5  243) . 

a.  Participles  when  used  as  adjectives  are  regularly  compared :  — 

pattens,  patient;  patientlor,  patientlaalmua. 

apertus,  open;  apertior,  apertlsainms. 

125.  Adjectives  in  -er  form  the  Superlative  by  adding  -rhmu  to 
the  nominative.     The  comparative  is  regular:  — 

Seer,  keen ;  Sciior,  ftcerrfmua. 
miser,  wretched;  miseilor,  miserrimns. 
a.  So  vetus  (gen.  veteris)  has  superlative  veterrimus,  from  the  old  form 
veter ;  and  mitorua,  besides  its  regular  superlative  (maturissimns),  has  a  rare 
form  mstunimua. 

For  the  comparative  of  vetus,  vetustior  (from  vetustus)  is  used, 

126.  Six  adjectives  in  -lis  form  the  Superlative  by  adding  -limus 
to  the  stem  clipped  of  its  final  K  These  are  facilie,  diffitilia,  aimi- 
lis,  disBimilis,  gracilis,  humilla. 

facilis  (stem  facili-),  eatty;  facillor,  facIlUtnua. 

127.  Compounds  in  -dicus  (Baying)  and  -volua  (willing)  take  in 
their  comparison  the  forms  of  the  corresponding  participles  dicens 
and  volSns.  which  were  anciently  used  as  adjectives :  — 

maledloua,  slanderous;  maledlcantlor,  maledlcontlasimua. 
malevolua,  spiteful;  malevolenttor,  malevolontissimus. 

i  The  oomparatiTe  suffix  (earlier -IBs)  is  akin  to  the  Greek -/«,,  or  the  Sanskrit  -iyam. 
■  That  of  the  superlative  (-iisimm)  is  a  doable  form  of  uncertain  origin.  It  appears  to 
contain  the  is- of  the  old  suffix  -ifl-to-s  (seen  in  qSnirre-f  and  English  evwutvst)  and  also 
the  old  -mem  (seen  inprl-mns,  mini-mus,  etc.).  The  endings  -limus  and  -rimui  are  formed 
by  assimilation  (§  IB.  6)  from-simai.  The  comparative  and  superlative  are  really  new 
stems,  and  are  not  strictly  to  be  regarded  as  forms  of  inflection. 
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a.  So,  by  analogy,  compounds  in  - 

magniflcua,  grand;  magnificentioi 


128.  Some  adjectives  are  c 
magis,  more,  and  maximc,  most. 

So  especially  adjectives  in  -us  preceded  by  e 
idoneus,Jtt;  magis  idOneus,  maxima  idOneus. 


,  mSgnificentiBaimus. 

pated  by  means  of  the  adverbs 


Irregular  Comparison 
129.  Several  adjectives  have  in  their  comparison  irregular 
forms :  — 

mellor,  better; 
pSor,  worse; 
m&ior,  greater; 
minor,  lest; 

plus (n.)(§  120),  v. 
pi  tires,  more; 
nSqulor ; 


bonus,  good; 

malus,  bad; 

m&gnus,  great; 

parvus,  small ; 

multus,  much; 

multl,  many; 

nftqnam  (indecl.,  %  122.  6), 
worthless; 

frOgl  (indecl.,  §  122.  6),  use- 
ful, worthy; 

dexter,  on  the  right,  handy; 


optlmus,  best. 

i,  worst 
i,  greatest. 

minimus,  least. 

pldrlmua,  most 

pliiri  ml,  most. 

ngq  uludmus. 


frugallor; 


frflgftll  Mtawu 


Note.  —  These  irregularities  arise  from  the  use  of  different  stems  (cl.  5 127).  Thus 
frflealior  and  frfigllissimns  are  formed  from  the  stem  f  rujlli-,  but  are  used  as  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  of  the  indeclinable  trugi. 

Defective  Comparison 
130.  Some  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  appear  without  a 
Positive :  — 


potiaaim 


a.  Tbe  following  are  formed  from  stems  not  used  as  adjectives:' — 

i  The  old  positive  potii  occurs  in  the  sense  of  able,  possible. 

'  The  forms  in  -tiS  and  -tcrus  were  originally  comparative  (cf.  niter),  so  that  the 
oomparativee  in  -terior  are  double  comparatives.  Intents  and  snperus  an  comparatives 
of  a  still  more  primitive  form  (cf.  the  English  comparative  in  -er).  4 

The  superlatives  in  -timus  (-tnmus)  are  relics  of  old  forms  of  comparison ;  those  in 
-mas  like  Imns,  summus,  primus,  are  still  more  primitive.  Forms  like  uitrlmui  an 
superlatives  of  a  comparative.  In  fact,  comparison  has  always  been  treated  with  an 
accumulation  of  endings,  as  children  say  furtherer  and/urIAeres(. 
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cis,  citra  (adv.,  on  this  siae):    citerior,  Aiifter;        citimnB,  hithermost. 

dfl  (prep.,  down):  dSterior,  wane;       detenimuH,  worst 

in,  intrft  (prep-,  In,  ufifAin):      Interior,  inner;        tntimiu,  inmost. 

prae,  pro  (prep.,  be/ore):  prior,  former;  prlmue,  Jirsi. 

props  (adv.,  near):  proplor,  nearer;      proximo*,  netri. 

ultra  (adv. ,  beyond):  ulterior,  farther ;     nlUmna,  farthest. 

b.  Of  the  following  the  positive  forms  are  rare,  except  when  used  as 
nouns  (generally  in  the  plural) : — 

externa,  outward;  exterior,  outer;      extrSmus  (extimus),  outmost. 

interns,  fteiow  (see  §  111.6);  Inferior,  tourer;     Infimus  (Imun).  lowest. 

posterns,  following;  posterior,  laMer;  poatremuB(poBtumus),  last. 

superos,  above;  superior,  higher;  siiprPmaBorsummnSjAipAest. 

Bat  the  plurals,  exterl,  foreigner*;  Inferi,  the  gods  below ;  poster!,  posterity; 
super!,  the  heavenly  gods,  are  common. 

Note. — The  superlative  pottanias  has  the  special  aenseof  but-born,  and  whi  well- 
known  snmame- 

131.  Several  adjectives  lack  the  Comparative  or  the  Superla- 
tive:— 

a.  The  Comparative  is  rare  or  wanting  in  the  following :  — 

bellus,  InclatuB  (or  ioelitue) ,  noma, 

casBini,  invictos,  plus, 

falsua,  Invitna,  sacer, 

fidna  (with  its  compounds),  meritua,  vafer. 

b.  The  Superlative  ia  wanting  in  manj  adjectives  in  -ills  or  -bilia  (as, 
agilis,  probabilia),  and  in  the  following :  — 

actnfisua  exTlia  piMIvia  suidus 

agrestifl  ingana  propinqaas  tacitarnns 

alacer  tfiflnna  satin  tempestlvuB 

arcanua  longinqani  sSgnis  teres 

catena  obDquuB  sirus  vlelnna 

difltnrnns  oplinua  flupinus 

e.  From  luvenia,  youth,  senex,  old  man  (cf.  §  122.  d),  are  formed  the  com- 
paratives iiinior,  younger,  senior,  older.  For  these,  however,  minor  natu  and 
mlior  natu  are  sometimes  used  (natu  being  often  omitted). 

The  superlative  is  regularly  expressed  by  minimus  and  maxim  us,  with 
or  without  nitu. 

Notb.  —  In  these  phrases  nitfl  ia  ablative  of  specification  (see  5418). 
d.  Many  adjectives  (as  aureus,  golden)  are  from  their  meaning  incapable 
of  comparison. 

Notb. — Bnt  each  language  has  its  own  usage  in  thin  respect.  Thus,  nisei,  glossy 
black,  and  auiai&at,  shining  white,  are  compared;  but  not  iter  or  ultras,  meaning  u6»- 
lute  dead  black  or  white  (except  that  Plantus  once  has  itrior) . 
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HTTMESALS 
132.  The  Latin  Numerals  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 
I.  Numeral  Adjectives: 

1 .  Cardinal  Numbers,  answering  the  question  how  many  t  as,  unns,  one ; 
duo,  two,  etc 

2.  Ordinal  Numbers,1  adjectives  derived  (in  most  cases)  from  the  Cardi- 
nals, and  answering  the  question  which  in  order?  as,  primus, Jirst;  secun- 
dus,  second,  etc. 

8.  Distributive  Numerals,  answering  the  question  how  many  at  a  timet 
as,  singuli,  one  at  a  time ;  bini,  two  by  two,  etc. 

II.  Numeral  Adverbs,  answering  the  question  how  often  t  as,  samel, 


Cardinals  and  Ordinals 


133.  These  two  series  are  as  follows :  - 


18. 


Onus,  una,  unum,  one 
duo,  duae,  duo,  two 

quauuor 
qulnque 


dooem 

flndecim 

duodeoim 

tredecim  (decern  (et)  trSs) 

quattuordecim 

qutndecim 


duodSvIgintl  (octttdecim) 


primus,  -a,  -am, first 

secundus  (alter),  second 

tertius,  third 

quartus  ] 

qulntus 

septimos 
oct&vus 

decimus 

Ondecimns 

duodecimns 

tertiua  decimus  (decimus  (et)  tertius) 

quartus  decimus  in: 

qulntus  decimus 

sextus  decimus 

Septimus  decimus 

duodevtcSnsimus  (octavus  decimus) 


1  The  Ordinals  (except  serandus,  tirtius,  octSvua,  nfinus|  are  formed  by  means  of  suf- 
fixes related  to  those  used  in  the  superlative  and  in  part  identical  with  them.  Thus, 
dedmus  (compare  the  form  Inflmna)  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  a  series  of  ten ;  pri- 
mus is  a  superlative  of  a  stem  akin  to  prB ;  the  forms  in  -tus  (quartos,  qulntus,  sextos)  may 
be  compared  with  the  corresponding  Greek  forms  in  -rot,  and  with  superlatives  in 
-w-T-o-i,  while  the  others  have  the  superlative  ending -timus  (changed  to  -simu*).  Of  the 
exceptions,  secundus  la  a  participle  of  seqnor ;  alter  is  a  comparative  form  (compare 
-rrpas  in  Greek) ,  and  nBnns  is  contracted  from  tnovenos.  The  cardinal  multiples  of  ten 
ire  compounds  of -siDt-'ten'  (a  fragment  of  a  derivative  from  decern). 
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19.  Qndevlgiiiti  (novendecim)  find £ vie finsimuefnonus decimus) r 

20.  Ylgintl  vlcensimus  (vTge"nsimut;) 

21.  Tlgintl  Onus  vlcensi  rmis  primus 

(or  Onus  et  Tlgintl,  ete.)  (Onus  et  vlcensimus,  etc.) 

80.  trlginta  trlc8nslmus 

40.  quadragintft  quadragensimus  'i 

60.  qulnquSgintA  qulnqu&geusiinus 

00.  sexSginii  Bexagensirmis 

70.  septuftgints  septu&gBnsimas 

80.  octCgmU  octOgensimus 

00.  nOuSginta  nOnagSnsiimis  lj 

100.  centum  centfinfltmuS 

101.  centum  (et)  Onus,  etc.  centSnsimus  primus,  etc 
200.  dacentt,  -ae,  -a  ducentenslmus 
300.  trecentj  trecenUSnsimus 
400.  quad  rin  pen  tl  quadriugenteut 
600.  qulngentl 
600.  sescentl 

TOO.  septingentl  septingentensimus  ncc 

800.  octingentl  octingent£nsimaB  dccc 

900.  nOngentt  nCngentensimus  dcccc 

11)00.  mule  mHlengimus     ,  co  (cio)  or  u 

6000.  qulnquo  mllia  (mlllia)  qulnquiGns  mlliSnaiinus  ia^ 

10,000.  decern  mllia  (mlllia)  dnciens  millenniums  ccioa 

100,000.  centum  mllia  (mlllia)  centiena  mlllSnsimus  ccoiooo 

Note  1.  —  The  forms  in  -Sasimni  are  often  written  without  the  n :  as,  TicMnrai,  etc. 

NoTS  2. — The  forms  octodecim,  iiovenaecim  are  rare,  duodEvi  jlnti  {two  from  twenty), 
findEvTjlnti  {one  from  twenty),  being. used  instead.  So  28,  29;  38,  39;  etc.  ma;  he 
expressed  either  by  the  subtraction  of  two  and  one  or  by  the  addition  of  eight  and 
nine  respectivelj. 

Declension  of  Cardinals  and  Ordinals 
134.  Of  the  Cardinals  only  onus,  duo,  trts,  the  hundred*  above 
one  hundred,  and  mllle  when  used  as  a  noun,  are  declinable. 

a.  For  the  declension  of  unus,  see  §  113.  It  often  has  the  meaning  of 
tame  or  only.  The  plural  is  used  in  this  sense ;  but  also,  as  a  simple  nu- 
meral, to  agree  with  a  plural  noun  of  a.  singular  meaning:  as,  una  castra, 
one  camp  (ef.  §  137.  6).  The  plural  occurs  also  in  the  phrase  unlet  alteri,  one 
party  and  the  other  (the  ones  and  the  others). 

ft.  rjuo,1  two,  and  trts,  three,  are  thus  declined :  — 
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Nov.    duo  duae  duo  tree  tria 

Obh.     duorum  duarum         duoram  trium  trlnm 

Dat.     duobtui  duSbus  duSbna  tribua  tilbua 

Ago.      duos  (duo)         duOa  duo  MSa(trLi)  tria 

Abl.     duBbos  duabua         du&bns  tribua  tilbua 

Som. — ImM,  both,  is  declined  like  duo. 

c.  The  hundreds,  up  to  1000,  are  adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second 
Declensions,  and  are  regularly  declined  like  the  plural  of  bonus. 

d.  HUle,  a  thousand,  is  in  the  singular  an  indeclinable  adjective ;  — 
mUle  modla,  in  a  thousand  way*. 

cum  mule  hominibus,  with  a  thousand  men. 

mule  trahens  varlOs  colores  (Aen.  It.  701),  drawing  out  a  thousand  various 

In  the  plural  it  is  used  as  a  neuter  noun,  and  is  declined  like  the  plural 
of  scaHe  (g  66):  mllia,  milium,  mllibua,  etc. 

Note.  —  Hie  singular  mule  is  sometimes  found  as  a  noun  In  the  nominative  and 
accusative:  as,  mills  liominom  miiit,  Aa  sent  a  thousand  (of)  men;  in  the  other  cases 
rarely,  except  In  connection  with  the  same  case  of  mllia ;  as,  com  octB  mHlbos  yeditum, 
mille  eqoltnm,  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  a  thoutand  horse. 

e.  The  ordinals  are  adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions,  and 

are  regularly  declined  like  bonus. 

135.  Cardinals  and  Ordinals  nave  the  following  uses :  — 

a.  In  numbers  below  100,  if  units  precede  tens,  et  is  generally  inserted : 
duo  et  viglntl ;  otherwise  et  is  omitted :  viginti  duo. 

b.  In  numbers  above  100  the  highest  denomination  generally  stands 

first,  the  next  second,  etc.,  as  in  English.  Et  is  either  omitted  entirely,  or 
stands  between  the  two  highest  denominations:  —  mille  (et)  septingentl 
sexiginti  guattuor,  1764. 

Note.  —  Observe  the  following  combinations  of  numerals  with  substantives: — 
final  et  vlgintl  nuUtei,  or  rlgintl  militia  (et)  unua,  SI  xaldicrs. 
duo  mllia  qulnzenti  unlitis,  or  duo  uiilia  militntn  et  quingenti,  2600  soldiers. 
militis  mine  flucsnti  trigintil  anas,  1231  soldiers. 

e.  After  mflia  the  name  of  the  objects  enumerated  is  in  the  genitive : 
duo  mllia  homlnum,  two  thousand  men.1 
cum  tribus  mllibua  mDitum,  with  three  thousand  soldiers. 
mllia  passuum  tria,  three  thousand  paces  (three  miles). 

d.  For  million,  billion,  triilion,  etc...  the  Romans  had  no  special  words, 
but  these  numbers  were  expressed  by  multiplication  (cf.  g  138.  a). 


1  Or,  In  poetry,  els  mille  hommCe,  mice  a  thousand  man. 
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e.  Fractions  are  expressed,  as  in  English,  by  cardinals  in  the  numerator 
and. ordinals  in  the  denominator.  The  feminine  gender  is  used  to  agree 
with  pars  expressed  or  understood:  —  two-sevenths,  duae  septiraae  (so.  partes) ; 
three-eighths,  ties  octavae  (sc  partes). 

One-half  is  dimidia  pais  or  dimidinm. 


a  omitted  and  pars  is  expressed:  one- 


Notb  1.  —  Wben  the  numerator  is  one, 
third,  tenia  pare ;  one-fourth,  qnirta  pare. 

Note  2.  —  When  the  denominator  is  but  one  greater  than  the  numerator,  the  numer- 
ator only  Is  given:  two-thirds,  duae  partis;  three-fourths,  trfa  partis,  etc. 

Note  3. — Fractions  are  also  sxpressud  by  special  words  derived  from  as,  a  pound: 
as,  trisni,  a  third;  Ms,  two-thirds.    See  5  637. 


Distributives 
136.  Distributive  Numerals  are  declined  like  the  plural  of 


Note. —  These  answer  to  the  interrogative  quothil,  how  many  of  each?  or  how 


many  at  a  timet 

1.  singnH,  one  by  o: 

2.  bini,  two  by  two 
.1.  term,  trim 

4.  quaterni 

a.  sen! 

7.  sept^ni 


18.  octonl  denl  or  duo- 

devlcenl 

19.  novem  deoi  or  un- 

devicenl 

20.  vicenl 

21.  vieCni  siiiguli,  etc. 
30.  trtcenl 

40.  qnadrageni 
GO.  quinqoagenl 


200.  duceni 
300.  trecem 
400.  quad) 
5O0.  qolngeni 
600.  sesceiil 
700.  eeptingenl 

800.  octingeni 


Hjonl 


1000.  millem 
2000.  l)i  na  milia 
10,000.  dena  milia 
100,000.  centena  milia 


11.  undeiii  70.  septuageni 

12.  duodSni  SO.  oc»geni 

13.  Mrni  denl,  etc.  00.  nOnageni 

137.  Distributives  are  used  as'  follows :  — 

a.  In  the  sense  of  so  many  apiece  or  on  each  tide :  as,  singula  singulis,  one 
apiece  (one  each  to  each  one);  agri  septena  iugera  plebi  divisa  sunt,  i.e.  seven 
Jvgera  to  each  citizen  (seven  jugera  each),  etc. 

6.  Instead  of  cardinals,  to  express  simple  number,  when  a  noun  plural  in 
form  but  usually  singular  in  meaning  is  used  in  a  plural  sense:  as,  blna 
csistra,  too  camps  (duo  castra  would  mean  two/arts').  With  such  nouns  trim, 
not  terni,  is  used  for  three :  as,  trina  (not  tenia)  castra,  three  camps ;  tema 
castra  means  camps  in  threes. 

c.  In  multiplication :  as,  bis  bina,  twice  two ;  ter  aepteiiis  diSbus,  in  thrice 
seven  days. 

d.  By  the  poets  instead  of  cardinal  numbers,  particularly  where  pairs  or 
sets  are  spoken  of :  as,  bina  hastilia,  two  shafts  (two  in  a  set). 


NUMERALS 
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Humeral  Advert* 
138.  The    Numeral   Adverbs   answer   the   question   qnotttus 
(quoties),  how  many  times?  how  often? 


2.  bis,  twice 

3.  tor,  thrice 

4.  quater 

5.  qulnquiens  (-4a)1 

6.  e'exieiia 
T.  septiena 

8.  octiEna 

9.  noyiens 

10.  deciSoa 

11.  undeciens 


12.  duodeciens 

13.  terdeciBna 

14.  quaterdeciflns 

15.  qulndeciens 
IS.  aedeciSna 

IT.  8epti6sdeci6ns 

18.  duodevtciens 

19.  OndBvIcienB 

20.  vlciens 

21.  semel  vlciens,1  etc. 
30.  trlciene 


40.  quadrSgienB 
60.  quInqiiagiSiiB 
60.  sexSgiens 
70.  septu&giens 
80.  octOgifins 
90.  nfiriagiens 
100.  centiens 
200.  ducentieos 
800.  trecentifina 
1000.   milieus 
10,000.  deettna  miliens 


a.  Numeral  Adverbs  are  used  with  mOle  to  express  the  higher  numbers : 
tar  at  trident  (centSna  milia)  sestertium,  3,300,000  sesterces  (three  sod  thirty 

times  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces). 
viciSs  ac  aopties  miliSa  (ceateaa  milia)  sestertium,   £,700,000,000  sesterces 
(twenty'  seven  thousand  times  a  hundred  thousand). 


Other  Numerals 
139.  The  following  adjectives  are  called  Multiplic&tives:  — 
■implex,  single  ;  duplex,  double,  twofold  ;  triplex,  triple,  threefold  ;  quadruple*, 
qolnqniplex,  eeptemplex,  decemplex,  centuplex,  stsqaiplex  (1J),  multiplex 
(manifold). 

a.  Proportionals  are :  duplua,  triplus,  quadruples,  octuplus,  etc.,  twice  at 
great,  thrice  at  great,  etc. 

6.  Temporals :  bimus,  trimus,  of  two  or  three  years'  age ;  biennis,  triennis, 
lasting  two  or  three  years ;  bimEatriB,  trimeatris,  of  two  or  three  months  ;  biduum, 
a  period  of  two  days;  biennium,  a  period  of  two  year*,. 

C,  Partitives:  binirius,  temariua,  of  two  or  three  parts. 

d.  Other  derivatives  are:  uniB,  unity;  binio,  the  two  (of  dice);  priminna, 
of  the  frit  legion;  primarins,  of  the  first  rank;  denarius,  a  sum  of  10  asset; 
binus  (distributive),  double,  etc. 
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140.  Pronouns  ate  used  as  Nouns  or  as  Adjectives.     They  are 
divided  into  the  following  seven  classes :  — 

1.  Personal  Pronouns  :  as,  ego,  T. 

2.  Reflexive  Pronouns :  as,  ae,  himself. 
8.  Possessive  Pronouns :  as,  mens,  my. 

4.  Demonstrative  Pronouns:  as,  hie,  this;  ille,  thai. 

5.  Relative  Pronouns :  as,  qui,  teho. 

6.  Interrogative  Pronouns :  as,  quis,  who  t 

7.  Indefinite  Pronouns:  as,  aliquu,  some  one. 

141.  Pronouns  have  special  forms  of  declension. 


Personal  Pronouns 

142,  The  Personal  pronouns  of  the  first  person  are  ego,  I,  hOs, 
we;  of  the  second  person,  tu,  thou  or  you,  vfa,  ye  or  you.  The 
personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  —  he,  she,  it,  they — are 
wanting  in  Latin,  a  demonstrative  being  sometimes  used  instead. 

143.  Ego  and  tu  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


First 

Person 

Singular 

Plural 

Nob. 

ego./ 

nSs,  we 

Gen. 

mei,  o/ma 

nostrum,  nostrl,  of  u* 

Dat. 

mlM  (mi),  t 

?mc 

nBbis,  to  u> 

Ace. 

me,  me 

nBs,us 

Abl.  me,  by  me  nobis,  by  us  » 

Second  Person 

Hon.         tfl,  tkou  or  you  vBs,  ye  or  you 

Gbn.  tut  of  thee  or  you  vestrnm,  vestri ;  vostrum  (-tri) 

Dat.  tiM  VObis 

Ace.  H  vfis 

Abu  te  YObfa 

a.  The  plural  nOa  is  often  used  for  the  singular  ego ;  the  plural  rts  is 
never  so  used  for  the  singular  tu. 
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e  genitive  m!a,  tia ;    accusative  and  ablative  mid,  tU  (cl 

b.  The  forma  nostrum,  restrain,  etc.,  are  used  partitively  ;  — 

umisquisqne  nostrum,  each  one  of  us. 

vuatrura  omnium,  of  all  of  you. 
Note.— The  forms  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  really  the  genitives 
of  the  poBSessives:  mel,  tui,  sul,  nostri,  vestri,  genitive  singular  neuter:  nostrum,  vee- 
tmm,  genitive  plural  masculine  or  nenter.    So  in  early  and  later  Latin  ire  find  Una 
Teatrarum,  one  of  you  {women}. 

c.  The  genitives  mei,  tui,  sni,  nostri,  vestri,  are  chiefly  used  objectively 
(§M7):~ 

memor  ala  nostri,  be  mindful  of  us  (me). 
mi  tut  pudet,  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 

d.  Emphatic  forms  of  tu  are  tutit  and  tQtemet  {tutimet).  The  other 
cases  of  the  personal  pronouns,  excepting  the  genitive  plural,  are  made 
emphatic  by  adding  -met:  as,  egomet,  vosmet. 

Note.  —  Early  emphatic  forma  are  mBpte  and  tBpto. 

e.  Reduplicated  forms  are  found  in  the  accusative  and  ablative  singu- 
lar :  as,  meme',  tete. 

/.  The  preposition  cum,  with,  is  joined  enclitically  with  the  ablative ;  as, 
tecum,  loquitur,  he  talks  with  you. 

Reflexive  Pronouns 

144.  Reflexive  Pronouns  are  used  in  the  Oblique  Cases  to  refer 
to  the  subject  of  the  sentence  or  clause  in  which  they  stand  (see 
§  299):   as,  aS  amat,  he  loves  himself. 

a.  In  tha  Jini  and  second  persons  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Personal  pro- 
nouns are  used  as  Reflexives:  as,  me  video,  /  tee  myself;  t6  laudis,  you 
praise  yourself;  nobis  persuidemus,  vie  persuade  ourselves. 

b.  The  Reflexive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  has  a  special  form  used 
only  in  this  sense,  the  same  for  both  singular  and  plural.  It  is  thus 
declined  :  — 

Gen.  sni,  of  himself,  herself,  itself,  themselves 

Dat.  Sibi,  to  himself,  herself,  itself  themselves 

Ace.  ae  (eese),  himself,  herself,  itself,  themselves 

Abl.  se  (sese),  [6y]  himself,  herself,  itself,  themselves 

Note  1.— Emphatic  and  reduplicated  forms  of  si  are  made  as  in  the  personals  (see 
J 143.  d,  e).    The  preposition  cam  is  added  enclitically:  as,  secum,  with  himself,  etc 
Nora  2.  — An  old  form  sU  occurs  in  the  accusative  and  ablative,. 
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Possessive  Pronouns 

145.  The  Possessive  pronouns  are :  — 

Fibst     Peebon.      mens,  my  noster,  our 

Sbcosd  1'srson.      tons,  thy,  your  Tester,  yew 

Tumii    Reason,      suns,  his,  her,  to  anas,  their 

These  are  really  adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions,  and  are 

bo  declined  (see  §§  110-112).     But  mens  has  regularly  mi  (rarely  mens)  in 

the  vocative  singular  masculine. 

Note.  —  Sons  Is  used  only  as  a  reflexive,  referring  to  the  subject.  For  a  possessive 
pronoun  of  the  third  parson  not  referring  to  the  Subject,  the  genitive  of  a  demonstrative 
most  be  used.    Thus,  patram  innm  oodiit,  Ae  killed  his  (own)  father;  but  patrsm  tins 

oncHit,  he  jailed  his  (somebody  else'e)  father. 

a.  Emphatic  forms  in  -pte  are  found  in  the  ablative  singular ;  suopte. 
ft.  A  rare  possessive  cfiius  (quoins),  -a,  -um,  whose,  is  formed  from  the 
genitive  singular  of  the  relative  or  interrogative  pronoun  (qui,  quia).     It 
may  be  either  interrogative  or  relative  in  force  according  to  its  derivation, 
but  is  usually  the  former. 

c.  The  reciprocals  one  another  and  each  other  are  expressed  by  inter  si  or 
alter  . .  .  alteram  t  — 

alter  alteriui  S»«  frangit,  they  break  each  offer's  eggt  (one  ...  of  the  other), 
inter  tit)  amant,  they  looe  one  another  (they  love  among  themselves). 

Demonstrative  Pronouns 

146.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  used  to  point  out  or 
designate  a  person  or  thing  for  special  attention,  either  with  nouns 
as  Adjectives  or  atone  as  Pronouns.  They  are:  —  hie,  this;  is, 
ille,  iste,  that;  with  the  Intensive  Ipse,  self,  and  Idem,  same; '  and 
are  thus  declined :  — 

hie,  (Ai* 
Singular  Plukal 


horum       harum       horum 


Nou. 

hie 

ha.ee 

hoc 

Gkn. 

huius 

hiiiua 

huius 

Dat. 

huic 

huic 

huic 

Ace. 

hunc 

hanc 

hoc 

Abl. 

hoc 

hie 

hoc 

1  Theee  demonstiat 

sombinal 

distinguishable. 
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Note  1.  — Hie  is  a  componnd  of  the  stem  ho-  with  the  demonstrative  enclitic  -ea. 
la  most  of  the  esses  final  t  is  dropped,  in  some  the  whole  termination.  Bat  in  these 
latter  it  is  sometimes  retained  [or  emphasis :  as,  hflios-ce,  hls-ce.  In  early  Latin  -c  alone 
is  retained  in  some  of  these  (hSrunc).  The  vowel  in  hie,  b5c,  was  originally  short,  and 
perhaps  this  quantity  was  always  retained.  Ille  and  ists  are  sometimes  found  with 
the  same  enclitic :  illic,  illaec,  illnc ;  also  iliac.    See  a,  p.  67. 

Note  2.  —  For  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  hie  the  old  form  hlbna  is  sc 
found ;  bate  occurs  (rarely)  for  has. 

ia,  that 


SlNGDLAK 

Floral 

M.         F.           N. 

H. 

w. 

N. 

No*. 

is         ea        id 

el,  if® 

MS 

ea 

Gen. 

tins      eras     Sins 

earam 

earam 

eomm 

DAT. 

ei         ei         « 

els,  its  (is) 

els,  iis(ia) 

els,  ils(ia) 

i,  Us  (is)      els,  iis  (is)     eis,  Us  (is) 


SlHGTJLAR 

Plural 

K. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

ff. 

Nob. 

ille 

ilia 

illtiu 

illi 

Ulae 

ilia 

Gen. 

illios 

illios 

illiiis 

ill&rum 

illinun 

illorum 

DiT. 

illl 

illl 

ill! 

illia 

illia 

illis 

Ace. 

ilium 

illam 

ma 

illos 

illis 

ilia 

Abl. 

illo 

ilU 

ma 

illis 

illia 

illis 

Isto,  ista,  istud,  that  (yonder),  is  declined  like  ille. 

Note  4.  —  lUe  replaces  an  earlier  olhu  (oHe),  of  which  several  forms  occur. 

Note  5.  —  lite  is  sometimes  found  in  early  writers  in  the  form  ste  etc.  The  firm 
syllable  of  ills  and  ipse  is  very  often  used  as  short  in  early  poetry. 

Note  6.  — The  forms  UB,  isti  (gen.),  and  Ulae,  ista*  (dat.),  are  sometimes  found.,' 
also  the  nominative  plural  istaece,  illaece  (for  istae,  Mae).    See  a,  p.  67. 


Nov.  Ipse  ipsa  ipsnm  ipsl  ipsae  ipsa 

Gkb.  ipsius  ipsins  ipains  ipsurum  ipsarum  ipsorum 

Dat.  ipai  ipsi  ipsl  ipsis  ipsis  ipsis 

Ace.  ipsum  ipsam  ipsum  ipsOa  ipsis  Ipsa 

Am..  ipso  ipsi  ipso  ipsis  ipsis  ipsis 
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Note  7.  —  Ipse  in  compounded  of  is  and  -pse  (a  pronominal  particle  of  uncertain 
origin:  cf.  5  145.  a),  meaning  self.  The  former  part  was  originally  declined,  as  in 
rtajse  (for  ri  elpse),  in  fact.  An  old  form  iptoa  occurs,  with  superlative  i[ 
imm  teif,  used  for  comic  effect. 

Notk  8. — The  intensive  -pse  is  found  In  the  forms  eapse  (nominative),  i 
eunpee,  cSpss,  eapse  (ablative).  * 


Non.  idem  eadem  Idem 

Gen.  eiuttdem  elusdem  iiusdem  eOrundcm    < 

Dat.  eldein  eidem  eidem  -  eisdem  or  isdem 

Ace.  eundem  eandem  Idem  eosdem,       easdeni       eidem 

Abl.  eOdem  eadem  eodem  eisdem  or  Isdem 

NOTE  9. — Idem  is  the  demonstrative  is  with  the  indeclinable  suffix -dem.  The  mas- 
culine Idem  Is  for  fisdem ;  the  neuter  idem,  however,  Is  not  for  tidflem,  but  is  a  relic  of 
an  older  formation.  A  final  m  of  Is  is  changed  to  n  before  d :  as,  eundem  for  eunujnm, 
etc    The  plural  forme  idem,  Islam,  are  often  written  iioem,  lialam. 

a,  Die  and  late  appear  in  combination  with  the  demon  strati  ve  particle  -c, 
shortened  from  -ce,  in  the  following  forma :  — 


Noh.         llllc      illaec        ill  uc  (illoc)  isiic      istaec      istuc  (istoc) 

Ace.  lUunc    llUnc         Ulnc  (illoc)  istauc    istanc       istuc  (istoc) 

Asl,         1113c      llllc  illoc  istoc      urtac        istoc 

Plural 
N.,  Aoc.  Illaec  istaec 

Notk  1. — The  appended -ce  Is  also  found  with  pronouns  in  numerous  combinations : 
as,  htiinace,  huuee,  nfirunce,  haruBee,  hSaca,  Usee  (cf.  §146.  N.l),lMuce,lMe;  also  with  the 
interrogative  -ne.  in  bScine,  boedne,  Istudne,  iHioioc,  etc. 

Note  2.  — By  composition  with  ecce  or  em,  behold!  are  formed  eccum  (for  scce 
earn),  eceam,  ecoos,  ecc&s;  eccilhun  (for  ecce  ilium);  ellum  (for  em  Ilium),  ellflm,  olios, 
alias ;  eedstam.    These  forms  are  dramatic  and  colloquial. 

b.  The  combinations  hfliusmodi  (hilinscemodl),  eiusmodl,  etc.,  are  used  aa 
indeclinable  adjectives,  equivalent  to  tllla,  sttck:  as,  res  eiuamodi,  tttch  a 
thing  (a  thing  of  that  sort :  cf .  §  345.  a). 

For  uses  of  the  Demonstrative  Pronouns,  see  §§  296  ft*. 
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Relative  Pronouns 

147.  The  Relative  Pronoun  qui,  who,whtch,  is  thus  declined : — 
Plural 

N-  M.  F.  N. 

quod  qui  quae  quae 

cuiua  quorum        quanun  quorum 

cui  quibus  quibus  quibus 

quod  quQs  quia  quae 

qu6  quibus  quibus  quibus 

Interrogative  and  Indefinite  Pronouns 

148.  The  Substantive  Interrogative  Pronoun  quia,  who?  quid, 
what?  is  declined  in  the  Singular  as  follows :  — 


Singular 

M. 

r. 

Nom. 
Gkn. 

DAT. 

qui 

cuius 

cui 

cuius 
cui 

Ace. 

quern. 

quam 

Nom. 

quia 

quid 

Gen. 

cfliua 

cuius 

DAT. 

cui 

cui 

Ace. 

quern 

quid 

Abl. 

quo 

quo 

The  Plural  is  the  same  aa  that  of  the  Relative,  qui,  quae,  quae. 

a.  The  singular  quia  is  either  masculine  or  of  indeterminate  gender, 
but  in  old  writers  it  is  sometimes  distinctly  feminine. 

6.  The  Adjectire  Interrogative  Pronoun,  qui,  quae,  quod,  what  kind  oft 
what  t  which  1  is  declined  throughout  like  the  Relative : — 
Substantive  Adjbotivi 

quil  vocat,  who  calls  t  qui  lioinii  vocat,  what  man  coil*  t 

quid  vidia,  what  do  you  seet  quod  templum  vidSa,  what  temple,  do  you  Kef 

Nora.  —But  qal  Is  often  nsed  -without  any  apparent  adjective  force ;  and  quia  Is 
very  common  as  an  adjective,  especially  witb  words  denoting  a  person  :  as,  Vtl  numl- 
nat  ml?  who  calls  my  name/  qmisdiSa  tuitf  Khat  day  was  iIM»i»  homo?  what  manf 
but  often  qfil  home  t  vihat  kind  of  man  t  MsctS  qui  ill,  I  hwm  not  taAo  you  an. 

C.  Quisnam,  pray,  who  t  is  an  emphatie  interrogative.  It  has  both  sub- 
stantive and  adjective  forms  like  quia,  qui. 

149.  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  quia,  any  one,  and  qui,  any,  axe 
declined  like  the  corresponding  Interrogatives,  hut  qua  is  com- 
monly used  for  quae  except  in  the  nominative  plural  feminine : — 
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Substantive  :  qnls,  any  one ;  Quid,  anything. 

Adjeotivbj  qui,  qua  (quae),  quod,  any. 

a.  The  feminine  forme  qui  and  quae  are  sometimes  used  substantively. 

b.  The  indefinites  quia  and  qui  are  rare  except  after  si,  nisi,  nS,  and  num, 
and  in  compounds  (see  §  310.  a,  b). 

Nora.  —  After  these  particles  qui  Is  often  used  as  a  substantive  and  quis  as  an  adjec- 
tive (cf.  5148.  O.K.). 

Case-Forms  of  qui  and  quis 

150.  The  Relative,  Interrogative,  and  Indefinite  Pronouns  are 

originally  of  the  same  stem,  and  most  of  the  forms  are  the  same 
(compare  §  147  with  §  148).  The  stem  has  two  forms  in  the  mas- 
culine and  neuter,  quo-,  qui-,  and  one  for  the  feminine,  qua-.  The 
interrogative  sense  is  doubtless  the  original  one. 

a.  Old  forms  for  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  are  quSius,  quoi. 

b.  The"  form  qui  is  used  for  the  ablative  of  both  numbers  and  all  genders ; 
but  especially  as  an  adverb  (June,  by  which  may,  in  any  may),  and  in  the  combi- 
nation quicum,  with  whom,  as  an  interrogative  or  an  indefinite  relative. 

c.  A  nominative  plural  ques  (stem  qui-)  is  found  in  early  Latin.  A  dative 
and  ablative  quis  (stem  quo-)  is  not  infrequent,  even  in  classic  Latin. 

d.  The  preposition  com  is  joined  enclitically  to  all  forms  of  the  abla- 
tive, as  with  the  personal  pronouns  (§  143./):  as,  quocum,  quicum,  qnibuscuin. 

Notk.  —  But  occasionally  cum  precedes:  as,  cum  qui  (Iuv.  iv.  9). 

Compounds  of  quis  and  qui 

151.  The  pronouns  quis  and  qui  appear  in  various  combinations. 

«.  The  adverb  -cnmque  (-cunque)  (cf.  quisque)  added  to  the  relative 
makes  an  indefinite  relative,  which  is  declined  like  the  simple  word :  as, 
quicumque,  quaecumque,  quodcumque,  whoever,  whatever;  cuiuacumque,  etc. 

Notb.  —  This  suffix,  with  the  same  meaning,  may  be  used  with  any  relative:  as, 
:  ,■  quandociunqne  (also  rarely  quandSque) ,  whenever ;  ubi- 

b.  In  quisqnis,  whoever,  both  parts  are  declined,  but  the  only  forms  in 
are  qutsquiB,  quidquid  (quicquid)  and  quSquO. 

Notb  1.  —  Rare  forms  are  quemquem  and  qulbusquibns ;  an  ablative  qaig.nl  is  some- 
times found  In  early  Latin ;  the  ablative  feminine  quSqui  ls,both  late  and  rare.  Cnlcni 
occurs  as  a  genitive  in  the  phrase  cnlcui  modi,  of  whatever  kind.  Other  cases  are 
cited,  but  have  no  authority.    In  early  Latin  quisquis  is  occasionally  feminine. 

Note  3.  —  Qolaqali  Is  usually  substantive,  except  in  the  ablative  quBqnfl,  which  is 
more  commonly  an  adjective. 
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c.  The  indefinite  pronouns  quidam,  a  certain  (one) ;  quivis,  quOibet,  any 

you  please,  are  used  both  as  substantives  and  as  adjectives.  The  first  part 
is  declined  like  the  relative  qui,  but  the  neuter  has  both  quid-  (substantive) 
and  quod-  (adjective) :  — 

quivis  qiuevT*  quidvb  (quodvle) 

Quidam  changes  m  to  n  before  d  in  the  accusative  singular  (quendam,  m.; 
quandam,  f.)  and  the  genitive  plural  (quorundam,  u.,  m.;  quirundam,  F.). 

d.  The  indefinite  pronouns  quispiam,  some,  any,  and  quisquam,  any  at  all, 
are  used  both  as  substantives  and  as  adjectives.  Quispiam  has  feminine  quae 
piam  (adjective),  neuter  quidpiam  (substantive)  and  quodpiam  (adjective); 
the  plural  is  very  rare.  Quisquam  is  both  masculine  and  feminine ;  the 
neuter  is  quidquam  (qulcquam),  substantive  only ;  there  is  no  plural.  Ullus, 
-a,  -urn,  is  commonly  used  as  the  adjective  corresponding  to  quisquam. 

e.  The  indefinite  pronoun  aliquis  (substantive),  tome  one,  allqui  (adjec- 
tive), some,  is  declined  like  quia  and  qui,  but  aliqua  is  used  instead  of  aliquae 
except  in  the  nominative  plural  feminine ;  — 


Nok. 

aUqola  (aliqul) 

aliqua 

aliquid(aHqnod) 

Gen. 

alkfiloa 

aneoius 

allcAlna 

D*T. 

■Ileal 

aUcql 

alfcui 

Ace. 

■liqaam 

aliquant 

altqtud  (aliquod) 

allqno 

Plosu. 

aliqno 

Nok. 

allqui 

aliquae 

aliqua 

Gen. 

aUquSium 

allquarum 

aUquBrum 

DiT. 

aliquibna 

alfqaibns 

aliquibui 

Ace. 

aliquoa 

anqnas 

aliqua 

Abl. 

allqulbus 

allqaibns 

aliqnibua 

Note,  —  AUqui  Is  sometimes  used  substantival;  and  aUqala  as  an  adjective. 

/.  The  indefinite  pronoun  ecquia  (substantive),  whether  any  one,  ecqnl 
(adjective),  whether  any,  is  declined  like  aliquis,  but  has  either  ecquae  or 
ecqua  in  the  nominative  singular  feminine  of  the  adjective  form. 

Note.  -Ecquis  (ecqnl)  has  no  genitive  singular,  and  In  the  plural  occurs  In  the 

nominative  and  accusative  only. 

g.  The  enclitic  particle  -que  added  to  the  interrogative  gives  a  umomal : 
as,  quiaque,  every  one;  uterque,  each  of  two,  or  both.     Quisque  is  declined 
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like  the  interrogative  qui*,  qui :  —  substantive,  qnUqne,  quldque ;  adjective, 
quique,  quaeque,  quod  que. 

In  the  com  pound  umuquisque,  every  single  one,  both  parts  are  declined 
(genitive  unluscuiusque),  and  the;  ate  sometimes  written  separately  and  even 
separated  by  other  words :  — 

n6  in  ono  qnidem  quoque  (Lael.  02),  not  even  in  a  tingle  one. 

A.  The  relative  and  interrogative  have  rarely  a  possessive  adjective 
cuius  (-a,  -urn),  older  quoius,  whose ;  and  a  patrial  cfiias  (cuiat-),  of  what 
country. 

i.  Quantus,  how  great,  qualia,  of  what  sort,  are  derivative  adjectives  from 
the  interrogative.  They  are  either  interrogative  or  relative,  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  demonstratives  tantus, .  talis  (§152).  Indefinite  com- 
pounds are  qnantuscumque  and  qualiscnmqae  (see  §  151.  a). 

Correlatives 

152.  Many  Pronouns,  Pronominal  Adjectives,  and  Adverbs 
have  corresponding  demonstrative,  relative, '  interrogative,  and 
indefinite  forma.  Such  parallel  forms  are  called  Correlatives, 
They  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Dura*. 

Rkl. 

IntbrhOu. 

Indef.  Rhl. 

IKI.EF. 

is 

qui 

qulsP 

qulaquls 

aliquis 

that 

who? 

whoever 

tome  one 

tantus 

quantus 

quantus? 

quant  use  unique 

allquantus 

bo  great 

how  (as)  great 

how  great? 

however  great 

some 

talis 

qualis  P 

qualiscumque 

such 

as 

of  what  sort? 

of  whatever  kind 

ibi 

ubi? 

ubiubl 

alieub! 

there 

where 

where  t 

wherever 

somewhere 

eo 

que 

quo? 

qulqui 

aliquB 

thither 

whither 

whither  T 

whithersoever 

(to)  somewhere 

a* 

qui 

qua? 

quSqaS 

aliqua 

that  way 

which  way 

which  way  t 

whithersoever 

somewhere 

nude? 

nndecumqne 

alicnnde 

thence 

whence 

whence  t 

whencesoever 

from  somewhere 

turn 

cam 

quando? 

quandocumqus 

aliquando 

then 

when 

v;henf 

whenever 

at  some  time 

tot 

quot 

quot? 

quotquot 

aliquot  . 

so  many 

as 

koto  many  t 

however  many 

some,  several 

totUns 

quotiins 

qnotisna? 

quotdenscumque 

allquotlSus 

so  often 

as 

how  often  t 

however  often 

at  several  time* 
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VERBS 
CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB 

153.  The  inflection  of  the  Verb  is  called  its  Conjugation.  * 

Voice,  Blood,  Tense,  Person,  Number 

154.  Through  its  conjugation  the  Verb  expresses  Voice,  Mood, 
Tense,  Person,  and  Number. 

a.  The  Voices  are  two :  Active  and  Passive. 

b.  The  Moods  are  four:  Indicative,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and  In- 
finitive.1 

e  called  Finite  Mood*  In 
.flnitive. 

e.  The  Tenses  are  six,  viz,:  — 

1.  For  continued  action,  Present,  Imperfect,  Future. 

2.  For  completed  action,  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  Future  Perfect 

The  Indicative  Mood  has  all  six  tenses,  but  the  Subjunctive  has  no 
future  or  future  perfect*  and  the  Imperative  has  only  the  present  and  the 
future.     The  Infinitive  has  the  present,  perfect,  and  future. 

d.  The  Persons  are  three :  First,  Second,  and  Third. 

e.  The  Numbers  are  two :   Singular  and  Plural. 

Noun  and  Adjective  Forma 

155.  The  following  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  are  also  included 
in  the  inflection  of  the  Latin  Verb :  — 

a.  Four  Participles,1  viz.:  — 

Active;  the  Present  and  Future  Participles. 
Passim:  the  Perfect  Participle  and  the  Gerundive.' 

b.  The  Gerund :  this  is  in  form  a  neuter  noun  of  the  second  declension, 
used  only  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular. 

c.  The  Supine :  this  is  in  form  a  verbal  noun  of  the  fourth  declension 
in  the  accusative  (-urn)  and  dative  or  ablative  (-5)*  singular. 

1  The  Infinitive  U  strictly  the  locative  case  of  an  abstract  noon,  expressing  the 
action  of  the  verb  ($  ial). 

a  The  Participles  are  adjectives  in  inflection  and  meaning,  but  have  the  power  of 
verbs  in  construction  and  in  distinguishing  time. 

*  The  Gerundive  is  also  userl  as  an  adjective  of  necessity,  duty,  etc.  (§  168.  d).  In 
late  use  it  became  a  Future  Passive  Participle.  *  Originally  locative. 
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Signification  of  the  Forms  of  the  Verb 

Voices 
156,  The  Active  and  Passive  Voices  in  Latin  generally  cor- 
respond to  the  active  and  passive  in  English ;  but  — 
a.  The  passive  voice  often  has  a  reflexive  meaning  :  — 
fenS  actingor,  I  gird  myself  with  my  award. 
Turaus  vertatur,  TwrnuS  turns  (himself), 
indoitur  veetem,  he  puts  On  hit  (own)  clotAet. 


J>.  Many  verba  are  passive  in  form,  but  active  or  reflexive  in  meaning. 
These  are  called  Deponents  (g  190):1  as,  aortor,  /  exhort;  seqnor,  I  follow. 

c.  Some  verbs  with  active  meaning  have  the  passive  form  in  the  perfect 
tenses ;  these  are  called  Semi-Deponents :  as,  avdeO,  audere,  ausua  Bum,  dare. 

Hoods 
157-  The  Moods  are  used  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  Indicative  Mood  is  used  for  most  direct  astertvmt  and  interroga- 
tions: as,  — valSsne?    valeo,  are  you  wellt    I  am  well. 

b.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  has  many  idiomatic  uses,  as  in  commandt,  condi- 
tions, and  various  dependent  clauses.  It  is  often  translated  by  the  English 
Indicative;  frequently  by  means  of  the  auxiliaries  may,  might,  would,  should;1 
sometimes  by  the  (rare)  Subjunctive;  sometimes  by  the  Infinitive;  and 
often  by  the  Imperative,  especially  in  prohibitions.  A  few  characteristic 
examples  of  its  use  are  the  following :  — 

eamns,  let  us  go;  nS  abeat,  let  him  not  depart. 

adsum  ut  videam,  I  am  here  to  see  (that  I  may  see). 

tQ  nE  quaesferls,  do  not  thou  inquire. 

be&tus  bis,  may  you  be  blessed. 

quid  merer,  why  should  I  delay  f 

nesctO  quid  ecrlbam,  I  know  not  what  to  write. 

si  moDMun,  andiat,  if  I  should  warn,  he  would  hear. 

1  That  Is,  verbs  which  have  laid  aside  (diponere)  the  passive  meaning. 

1  The  Latin  uaea  the  subjunctive  In  many  cases  where  wa  nee  the  indicative ;  and 
we  nso  a  colorless  auxiliary  In  many  cases  where  the  Latin  employs  a  separate  verb 
with  more  definite  meaning.  Thus,  I  may  write.  Is  often  not  tcnium  (subjunctive),  but 
licet  mlhi  laibere ;  I  can  write  is  pwstun  Kribere ;  I  would  write  is  Krfbam,  icriboiem, 
or  scrtbere  velim  (vellem) ;  1 thouldwrlte,  (>/,  etc.),  scriWiem  (il)  . . .,  or  (implying  dnty) 
oportet  ml  scribere. 
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c.  The  Imperative  is  used  for  exhortation,  entreaty,  or 
Subjunctive  is  often  used  instead  (§§  439,  450):  — 

liber  esto,  he  sfuiU  be  free. 

ui  oita  logito,  do  not  gather  the  bone*. 

d.  The  Infinitive  is  used  chiefly  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  as  the  subject 
or  complement  of  another  verb  (§§  452,456.  n.).  In  special  constructions  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  Indicative,  and  may  be  translated  by  that  mood  in 
English  (see  Indirect  Discourse,  §  580  ft.). 

Note.  —  For  the  Syntax  of  the  Moods,  see  §436  ff. 

Participles 
158.  The  Participles  are  used  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  Present  Participle  (ending  in  -ns)  has  commonly  the  same 

meaning  and  use  as  the  English  participle  in  -ing;  aa,  vocins,  call- 
ing ;  legentes,  reading.     (For  its  inflection,  see  egens,  §  118.) 

b.  The  Future  Participle  (ending  in  -finis)  is  ofteneat  used  to  ex- 
press what  is  likely  or  about  to  happen:  as,  rEcturus,  about  to  rule; 
ftudltflrus,  about  to  hear. 

Notb.  —  Wltti  the 
(see  5 195)  i  as,  nibs  e, 

c.  The  Perfect  Participle  (ending  in  -tns,  -bus)  has  two  uses  s  — 

1.  It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  the  English  perfect  passive  participle : 
as,  tectuB,  sheltered;  acceptus,  accepted;  ictus,  having  been  struck;  and  often 
has  simply  an  adjective  meaning:  as,  acceptus,  acceptable. 

2.  It  is  used  with  the  verb  to  be  (esse)  to  form  certain  tenses  of  the  pas- 
sive :  aB,  vocatus  est,  he  mas  (has  been)  called. 

Notb- — There  Is  no  Perfect  Active  or  Present  Passive  Participle  In  latin.  For 
substitutes  see  §§  492, 403. 

d.  The  Gerundive  (ending  in  -ndus),  has  two  uses :  — 

1.  It  is  often  used  as  an  adjective  implying  obligation,  necessity,  or 
propriety  (ought  or  must)  :   as,  audiendus  est,  he  must  be  heard. 

Note.  —  When  thus  used  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be  (esse)  It  forms  the  Second 
Periphrastic  Conjugation:  dtligenflus  crat,  he  ought  to  have  been  chosen  (§196). 

2.  In  the  oblique  eases  the  Gerundive  commonly  has  the  same  meaning 
as  the  Gerund  (cf.  §  159.  a),  though  its  construction  is  different.  (For 
examples,  see  §  503  ff.1 
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Gerund  and  Supine 

159.  The  Gerund  and  Supine  are  used  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  Gerund  is  a  verbal  noun,  corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  English 
verbal  noun  in  -ing  (§502):  as,  loqneodl  causa,  for  the  take  of  speaking. 

Note.  —  The  Gerund  is  found  only  in  the  oblique  cases.  A  corresponding  nomi- 
native is  supplied  by  the  Infinitive :  thus,  scribue  est  Stile,  writing  (to  write)  it  use- 
ful ;  but,  an  sciiMuai,  the  art  of  writing. 

b.  The  Supine  is  in  form  a  noun  of  the  fourth  declension  (§  94.  J), 
found  only  in  the  accusative  ending  in  -turn,  -sum,  and  the  dative  or  abla- 
tive ending  in  -tu,  -bu. 

The  Supine  in  -tun  is  used  after  verbs  and  the  Supine  in  -a  after  adjec- 
tives (§5509,510):  — 

venit  spectatum,  he  came  to  lee;  mlrSbile  dfctfl,  wonderful  to  tell. 

Tenses  of  the  Finite  Verb 

160.  The  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  have,  in  general,  the  same 
meaning  as  the  corresponding  tenses  in  English :  — 

a.  Of  continued  action, 

1.  Pbxsbnt  :  scribo,  I  write,  J  can  writing,  I  do  write. 

2.  Im pkbpbct  i  seribibam,  I  wrote,  I  was  writing,  I  did  write, 
8.  Future  :  scribam,  I  ehall  write. 

b,  Of  completed  action, 

4.  Perfect  :  scrips!,  I  have  written,  I  wrote. 

5.  Pluperfect;  scilpaeram,  I  had  written. 

6.  Futurb  Pbrfbct  :  acrlpserfi,  I  shall  have  written. 

161.  The  Perfect  Indicative  has  two  separate  usesf  —  the  Per- 
fect Definite  and  the  Perfect  Historical  (or  Indefinite). 

1.  The  Perfect  Definite  represents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  completed 

in  present  time,  and  corresponds  to  the  English  perfect  with  hum:  as, 
scrips!,  /  have  written. 

2.  The  Perfect  Historical  narrates  a  simple  act  or  state  in  past  time 
without  representing  it  as  in  progress  or  continuing.  It  corresponds  to  the 
English  past  or  preterite  and  the  Greek  aorist;  as,  scripsit,  lie  wrote. 

162.  The  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  are  chiefly  used  in  depend- 
ent clauses,  following  the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses ;  but 
have  also  special  idiomatic  uses  (see  Syntax). 

For  the  am  of  Tenses  in  the  Imperative,  see  55  448,  449. 
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Personal  Endings 

163.  Verbs  have  regular  terminations J  for  each  of  the  three 

Persons, both  singular  and  plural,  active  and  passive.3   These  are : 

ACTIVE  PASSIVE 

SlHOtJLAK 

1.  -m(-6):      tun-3,  I  love.  -r(-or):       amo-r,  /  am  loved. 

2.  -a :  am.a-e,  thou  lovest.  -ris  (-re):     ama-ris,  thou  art  loved. 
8.  -t :              ama-t,  he  loves.                  -tor:  ama-tur,  he  u  loved. 


Plubax 


amfi-mns,  we  love. 
ama-tis,  yon  lose. 
aina-nt,  ihey  love. 


ama-mur,  we  are  loved. 
arna-mim,  you  are  loved. 

ama-ntur,  Ihey  are  loved. 


a.  The  Perfect  Indicative  active  has  the  special  terminations8 ; 

Sing.    1.  -I :  am&v-I,  I  loved. 

2.  U-tf :  amav-fs-ti,  thou  lovedet. 

3.  4-t:  amlv-i-t,  he  loved, 
PiiDB.  1.  --i-mn* :  am&v-i-niui,  we  loved. 

3.  -la-til :  amav-l»-ti»,  you  loved. 

8.  -eruat  (-ire) :        amav-Srunt  (-ire),  they  loved. 

b.  The  Imperative  has  the  following  terminations:  — 

PsBSBNT  Active 


SiTiguliiT 
ama,  love  thou. 


Plural 
ama-te,  love  ye. 


FiJTBBE    ACT1VK 


3.  -to :      ama-ta,  he  shall  love.  -ntO : 

i  Moat  of  these  seem  to  be  fragments  of  old  pronouns,  whose  signification  Is  thus 
added  to  that  of  the  verb-stem  (cf.  J  36).  Bat  the  ending  -mini  In  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  passive  is  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  participial  form  found  In  the  Greek 
-lwwt,and  has  supplanted  the  proper  form,  which  does  not  appear  in  Latin.  The  per- 
sonal ending  -nt  Is  probably  connected  with  the  participial  nt-  (nominative  -ns). 

1  The  Passive  la  an  old  Middle  Voice,  peculiar  to  the  Italic  and  Celtic  languages, 
and  of  uncertain  origin. 

"  Of  these  terminations  -i  is  not  a  personal  ending,  but  appears  to  represent  an 
Indo-European  tense-sign  -ai  of  the  Perfect  Middle.  In-ls-tl  and  -i«-tis,  -tl  and  -tie  are 
personal  endings ;  for  -is-,  see  §  1(J9.  c.  n.  In  -i-t  and  -i-mus,  -t  and  -mua  are  personal 
endings,  and  i  Is  of  uncertain  origin.  Both  -erjnt  and  -«re  are  also  of  doubtful  origin, 
but  the  former  contains  the  personal  ending  -nt. 
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Preseht  Passive  Plural 

amU-re,  be  Hum  loved.  -mini ;      aina-iniiu,  be  ye  loved. 

Future,  Passive 

ama-tor,  thou  shalt  be  loved.         

ami-tor,  he  shall  be  loved.  -ntor:      aroa-ntor,  they  shall  be  loved 


FORMS   OF   THE   VERB 

The  Three  Stems 

164.  The  forms  of  the  verb  may  be  referred  to  three  stems, 

called  (1)  the  Present,  (2)  the  Perfect,  and  (3)  the  Supine  fltem- 

1.  On  the  Present  stem  are  formed  — 

The  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  Indicative,  Active  and  Passive. 

The  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  Active  and  Passive. 

The  Imperative,  Active  and  Passive. 

The  Present  Infinitive,  Active  and  Passive. 

The  Presejnt  Participle,  the  Gerundive,  and  the  Gerund. 

2.  On  the  Perfect  stem  are  formed  — 

The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative  Active. 
The  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  Active. 
The  Perfeot  Infinitive  Active. 

8.  On  the  Supine  stem  are  formed1  — 

a.  The  Perfect  Passive  Participle,  which  combines  with  the  forma  of  the 
verb  sum,  be,  to  make  — 

The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative  Passive. 
The  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  Paasive. 
The  Perfect  Infinitive  Passive. 

b.  The  Future  Active  Participle,  which  combines  with  esse  to  make 
the  Future  Active  Infinitive. 

c.  The  Supine  in  -urn  and  -u.  The  Supine  in  -run  combines  with  hi  to 
make  the  Future  Passive  Infinitive  (§  203.  a). 

Note.  —  The  Perfect  Participle  with  fore  also  makes  a  Future  Passive  Infinitive 
(as,  amitns  tore).    For  tore  (fotiiniin  ease)  at  with  the  subjunctive,  see  5  669.  3.  a. 

l  The  Perfect  Passive  and  Future  Active  Participles  and  the  Supine,  though  strictly 
Donn-fonns,  each  with  its  own  suffix,  agree  in  having  the  first  letter  of  the  suffix  (t) 
the  same  and  in  suffering  the  same  phonetic  change  (t  to  t,  see  §  15.  6).  Hence  these 
forms,  along  with  several  sets  of  derivatives  (In  -tor,  -tun,  etc.,  see  §  238.  6.  n.1),  were 
felt  by  the  Romans  as  belonging  to  one  system,  and  are  conveniently  associated  with 
the  Supine  Stem.  Thus,  from  pingfi,  we  have  pictum,  pictua;  pfctonia,  plctor,  pictflrs; 
from  rioefl,  rinu  (for  trid-tam),  thus  (part),  tins  (noun),  rislnu,  rliiS,  riser,  risibili*. 
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165.  Every  form  of  the  finite  verb  is  made  up  of  two  parts: 
1.  The  Stem  (see  §  24}.     This  is  either  the  root  or  a  modification  or 

development,  of  it. 

S.  The  Ending,  consisting  of  — 

1.  the  Signs  of  Mood  and  Tense  (see  §§  186, 160). 

2.  the  Personal  Ending  (see  §  163). 

Thus  in  the  verb  voca-hs-s,  you  were  catting,  the  root  is  voc,  modified  into  the 
verb-stem  voca-,  which  by  the  addition  of  the  ending  -bis  becomes  the  imperfect  - 
tense  vocahia ;  and  this  ending  consists  of  the  tense-sign  to-  and  the  personal 
ending  (-s)  of  the  second  person  singular. 

166.  The  Verb-endings,  as  they  are  formed  by  the  signs  for 
mood  and  tense  combined  with  personal  endings,  are  — 


ACTIVE 

PASSIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

Present 

SlNO.   1.  -s 

-d 

-m 

-or 

_r 

2.  -s 

3.  -t 

|!i 

t 

-rls(-re) 
-tor 

1 

-rla(-re) 
-tu 

Plur.  1.  -mm 

m 

2.  -tie 

-tia 

-mini 

|i 

-mini 

8.   -Dt 

-nt 

-ntur 

-ntnr 

Imperfect 

Imperi-ect 

Sing.   1.  -ba-m 

-re-m 

-ba-c 

-re-r 

2.  -ba-s 

-iS-a 

-bi-ria(-re; 

-ri-ria  (-re) 

3.-ba-t 

-re-t 

-bl-tor 

-re-tor 

Plur.  1.  -to-mus 

-re-mas 

-Wain 

-rft-mor 

2.  -M-tls 

-re-tia 

M  mini 

-ig-mim 

3. -ba-nt 

-re-nt 

-ba-ntar 

-re-ntnx 

INDICATIVE 

INDICATIVE 

FcTORE 

FUTDRK 

m.rr 

i,n 

Sing.   1.  -b-8 

■if! 

m 

-a-m 

-bo-r 

f-Orl 

2.  -bi-a 

-e-i 

-be-ris  (-re) 

|  i      -S-rla  (-to) 

J|  j  -fctni 

3.-U-* 

~e-t 

-bi-tor 

Plus.  1.  -tri-mos 

ii 

-bi-mar 

J  a      -£-mmI 

2.  -W-tis 

-S-tiB 

-bl-minl 

3.  -ba-nt 

■-ih 

-e-nt 

-ba-ntar 

l-e-ntnr 

1  These  numerals  refe 

r  to  the  four 

conjugations  given  later  (see  5  171). 

Gc 

>oyIc 
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Active 

Positive 

INDICATIVE           SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE         SUBJUNCTIVB 

Perfect 

Perfect 

SlNB.     1.  -I 

-«rl-m 

-tn«(-ta, 

(  anm                dm 

2.  -is-ti 

-eri-a 

la 

8.-K 

-eri-t 

I  Bit              alt 

PH;K.  1.    i  mna 

-eri-moB 

2.  -is-Us 

-eri-tJB 

■flfrjto, 

J   CBtlS                  sitia 

8.  -era-nt  (-in) 

-eri-nt 

[  aont              slot 

Pluperfect 

Pluperfect 

2.  -eri-a 

-iase-s 

-t^Oj, 

J  eras               ease* 

3.    -eia-t 

-isae-t 

(  aiat               easet 

Plur.  1.  -eiil muB 

■iBae-mna 

-0  (-toe, 
-to) 

f  oiamna         eaaemni 

2.  -era-tis 

-  isae-tiB 

|  eratu            eaaetia 

8.  -«rwt 

-iBae-nt 

I  elant             eaaent 

Future  Perfect 

Future  Perfect 

Sing.   1.  -er-4 
2.  -eii-B 

"*£■?' 

f  art 

1  oria 

8.  -«ti-t 

I  eilt 

Pi.ue.  1.  -eii-mue 

-a  (-toe, 

-toj 

f  erlmDB 

2.    -eri-tis 

{  eritia 

3.  -eri-nt 

(enxot 

Present 

IMPERATIVE 

Present 

Brao.  2.  Pltjr.  2.  -te 

Sdiq.  2.  -re 

Pmjr.  2.  -mini 

FUTUBR 

Future 

2.  -ta 

2.  -tflte 

2.  -tor 

3.  -tB 

8.  -nto 

3.  -tor 

3.  -ntor 

For  convenience  a  table  of  the  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  of 
the  verb  is  here  added. 

nranriTivB 
Pros,     -re  (Pres.  stem)  i,  n,  rv.  -ri ;  in.  -I 

Pbkf.       iBae  (Peri,  stem)  -tua  (-to,  -turn)  eaw 

Fur.        -turns  (-a,  -urn)  ease  -torn  Irl 


Pass. 


PARTICIPLES 


GERUND 

■ndl,  -ndS,  -Bdom,  -ndB 
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167.  A  long  vowel  is  shortened  before  the  personal  endings 
-m  <-r),  -t,  -nt  (-ntur):  as,  ame-t  (for  older  imH),  habe-t  (for  habM), 
mone  lit,  mone-ntur. 

1 68.  The  tenses  of  the  Present  System  are  made  from  the  Pres- 
ent Stem  as  follows :  —  * 

a.  In  the  Present  Indicative  the  personal  endings  are  added  directly  to 
the  present  stem.     Thug,  —  present  stem  ara-  :  aia-s,  ara-mus,  ari-tis. 

t>.  In  the  Imperfect  Indicative  the  sums  -bam,  -bis,  etc  {originally  a  com- 
plete verb)  is  added  to  the  present  stem  t  as,  ara-bam,  aii-bas,  ara-bamus. 

Note. — The  form  tbam  was  apparently  an  aorist  of  the  Indo-European  root  hhc 
(cf.  ft",  tnturuB,  <j,iw,  English  be,  been),  and  meant  I  urns.  This  was  added  to  a  com- 
plete word,  originally  a  case  of  a  verbal  noun,  as  In  /  was  aseeing;  hence  rtdi-bani. 
The  form  probably  began  in  the  Second  or  Third  Conjugation  and  was  extended  to  the 
others.    The  ■  was  at  first  long,  but  was  shortened  in  certain  forms  (5  167) . 

c.  In  the  Future  Indicative  of  the  First  and  Second  Conjugations  a  similar 
suffix,  bo,  -bis,  etc.,  is  added  to  the  present  stem :  as,  ara-bS,  ari-bis,  mone-bo. 

j,  with  a  fntnre 

d.  In  the  Future  Indicative  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Conjugations  the 
terminations  -am,  -it,  etc.  (as,  teg-am,  teg-is,  audt-am,  andi-es)  are  really  sub- 
junctive endings  used  in  a  future  sense  (see  e).  The  vowel  was  originally 
long  throughout.     For  shortening,  see  §  187. 

e.  In  the  Present  Subjunctive  the  personal  endings  were  added  to  a 
form  of  the  present  stem  ending  in  6-  or  S-,  which  -was  shortened  in  certain 
forms  (§  167).     Thus,  ame-m,  ame-s,  tega-mus,  tega-nt- 

NotbI.  —  The  vowel*  (seen  in  the  First  Conjugation :  an,  sm-e-s)  Is  an  Inherited 
subjunctive  mood-sign.  It  appears  to  be  the  thematic  vowel  >  (§  1T4. 1)  lengthened. 
The  a  of  the  other  conjugations  (moBe-a-s,  reg-A-t,  audl-a-s)  la  of  uncertain  origin. 

None 2.  — In  a  few  irregular  verbs  a  Present  Subjunctive  in  -1m,  -la,  etc  occurs: 
as,  sun,  sis,  simun,  vellm,  veils,  etc.  This  is  an  old  optative,  i  being  a  form  of  the  Indo- 
European  optative  mood-sign  ye-  (cf.  siem,  lies,  siet,  $170.  6.  k.).  The  vowel  has 
been  shortened  in  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  and  the  third  person  plural 

/.  In  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  the  suffix  -rem,  -rfs,  etc.  is  added  to  the 
present  stem :  as,  ama-rem,  ami -res,  moni-iem,  tege-rem,  audl-rem. 

Note.  —  The  stem  element  -rt-  Is  of  uncurtain  origin  and  fa  not  1 onnd  outside  of 
Italic.  The  r  Ib  doubtless  the  aorist  sign  s  (cf ,  es-se-m,  iHh)  changed  to  r  between 
two  vowels  (5  ID.  4).    The  5  Is  probably  the  subjunctive  mood-sign  (see  e). 

1  The  conjugation  of  a  verb  consists  of  separate  formations  from  a  root,  grad- 
ually grouped  together,  systematized,  and  supplemented  by  new  formations  made  on 
old  lines  to  supply  deficiencies.  Some  of  the  forms  were  Inherited  from  the  parent 
speech ;  others  were  developed  In  the  coarse  of  the  history  of  the  Italia  dialects  or  of 

■     -    ■■    -  p  itself. 
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169.  The  tenses  of  the  Perfect  System  in  the  active  voice  are 
made  from  the  Perfect  Stem  as  follows :  — 

a.  la  the  Perfect  Indicative  toe  endings  -i,  -isti,  etc.  ate  added  directly 
to  the  perfect  stem  :  as,  amav-isti,  tex istis. 

b.  In  the  Pluperfect  Indicative  the  suffix  -eram,  -eris,  etc  is  added  to  the 
perfect  stem  :  as,  amaT-aram,  mouu  eras,  tex-erat 

Note.  — This  seems  to  represent  an  older  f-is-im  etc.  formed  on  the  analog;  of 
the  Future  Perfect  in  -era  (older  f-i»-5 :  see  c  below)  and  influenced  by  emu  (Imperfect 
of  siim)  in  comparison  with  erfl  (future  of  sum). 

e.  In  the  Future  Perfect  the  suffix  -era,  -eris,  etc.  is  added  to  the  perfect 

stem :  as,  amav-eifl,  monu-eria,  tex-erit 

Note.  — This  formation  was  originally  a  subjunctive  of  the  s-aorist,  ending  prob- 
ably in  t-is-o.  The-is-lsdoubtlessthesameaa  that  seen  in  the  second  person  singular  of 
the  perfect  indicative  (vid-is-ti),  In  the  perfect  infinitive  (vM-Ib-m),  and  in  the  plu- 
perfect subjunctive  (vMis-sem),  s  being  the  aotist  sign  and  1  probably  an  old  stem 

(I.  In  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  the  suffix  -«im,  -eris,  etc.  is  added  to  the 
perfect  stem :  as,  amav-erini,  monu-eris,  tex-erit. 

Note. — This  formation  was  originally  an  optative  of  the  s-aorist  (-er-  for  older 
-Is-,  as  in  the  future  perfect,  see  e  above).  The  1  after  r  is  the  optative  mood-sign  t 
shortened  (see  §  168.  e.  n.5).  Forms  in -la, -it, -imus, -itis,  are  sometimes  found.  The 
shortening  In  -in,  -Imnt,  -itis,  is  due  to  confusion  with  the  future  perfect. 

e.  In  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  the  suffix  -issem,  -isses,  etc.  is  added  to 
the  perfect  stem :  as,  amav-iesem,  monu-isses,  tix-isset, 

Note. — Apparently  this  tense  was  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  pluperfect  Indica- 
tive in  t-is-sm  (later  -eram,  see  *),  and  influenced  by  suem  (earlier  tessini)  in  its 
relation  to  erain  (earlier  tesam).i 

The  Verb  Sum 

170.  The  verb  sum,  be,  is  both  irregular  and  defective,  having 
no  gerund  or  supine,  and  no  participle  but  the  future. 

Its  conjugation  is  given  at  the  outset,  on  account  of  its  impor- 
tance for  the  inflection  of  other  verbs. 

i  The  signs  of  mood  and  teuse  are  often  said  to  be  inserted  between  the  root  (or 
verb-stem)  and  the  personal  ending.  No  such  insertion  Is  possible  in  a  language 
developed  lite  the  Latin.  All  true  verb-forms  are  the  result,  as  shown  above,  of  com- 
position; that  Is,  of  adding  to  the  root  or  the  stem  either  personal  endings  or  fully 
developed  auxiliaries  (themselves  containing  tbe  personal  terminations),  or  of  imita- 
tion of  such  processes.  ThusvidSMmusis  made  by  adding  to  vide-,  originally  a  signifi- 
cant  word  or  a  form  conceived  as  such,  a  loll  verbal  form  Ibimus,  not  by  inserting 
-M-  between  vide-  and  -mm  (}  166.  6). 
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Principal  Parts  :  Present  Indicative  sum,  Present  Infinitive  e; 
Perfect  Indicative  fni,  Future  Participle  futurua. 


Pbkbhnt  Btem  es             Fbrfuct  Sikh  fu 

BuPIBB  8t1 

INDICATIVE 

Present 

SCBJUNCTIYE 

SlNQ. 

1. 

Bum,  I  am 

aim1 

2. 

Sb,  (Aon  art  (you  are) 

sla 

3. 

est,  Ae  (she,  it)  is 

sit 

Pldr. 

1. 

Humus,  tee  are 

sinms 

2. 

esfcta,  you  are 

BIUl 

3. 

sunt,  they  are 

Impkrfect 

slnt 

SlNO. 

1. 

cram,  I  root 

ess  em 

2. 

eras,  you  were 

eases 

3. 

crat,  Ae  (sAe,  if)  toot 

es»et 

Plob. 

1. 

eramna,  ice  mere 

esaSmna 

2. 

erattn,  you  loere 

esaetia 

3. 

erant,  they  mere 

Future 

eaaont 

Bora. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

er8,  I  shall  be 
erfe,  you  teiU  oe 
erlt,  Ae  un'W  oe 

1. 

2. 
8. 

erlmua,  toe  «4aK  6e 
erttls,  you  will  be 
erunt,  they  will  be 

Perfect 

SlHG. 

1. 

tlO,  I  was  (have  been) 

fuerlm 

2. 

f  ulati,  you  toere 

fueria 

3. 

f nit ,  he  mat 

fuerit 

Pldb. 

1. 

i  ulmuu,  toe  were 

fuerlmua 

2. 

fulatle,  you  were 

fuerlUa 

8. 

fuBrunt,  fuSre,  they  were 

fuorint 

Pluperfect 

SlNO. 

1. 

f  ueram,  /  had  been 

fuiaaem 

2. 

fnerfts,  you  had  been 

fulaaSa 

8. 

fnerat,  he  had  been 

fulaaet 

^Google 
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Plus,   1.   fuorSmuB,  we  had  been  fulaaftmuB 

2.  fuer&tia,  you  had  been  *  fuiaaStia 

3.  fuerant,  they  had  been  f ulasent 

Future  Perfect 
Sino.     1.  fnerfi,  I  shall  have  been  Plus.   1.  fuerimns,  we  shall  have  been 

2.  fueria,  you  will  have  been  2.  fueritie,  you  will  have  been 

3.  fault,  he  will  have  been  8.  fuerint,  they  will  Have  been 

IMPERATIVE 
Present         Sing.  2.  6s,  for  thou  Plur.  2.  este,  lie  ye 

Jc'uture  i   2.  estfl,  thou  shalt  be  2.  esUtte,  ye  shall  be 

3.  estfi,  he  shall  be  3.  suntfi,  (Asy  sJlatf  is 


Prrsent       esse,  (a  be 

Perfect       fuiase,  to  have  been 
Futcre         f utflnis  ease  or  fore,  I 

FtTTDRE  ' 

a.  For  ossein,  eases,  etc.,  forem,  forte,  foret,  f  orent,  are  often  used ;  so  fore 
for  futuTDs  esse. 

b.  The  Present  Participle,  which  would  regularly  be  feOna,1  appears  in 
the  adjective  in-sOns,  innocent,  and  in  a  modified  form  in  ab-sfina,  prae-setu. 
The  simple  form  Ens  is  sometimes  found  in  late  or  philosophical  Latin  as  a 
participle  or  abstract  noun,  in  the  forms  ens,  being;  ontia,  thirty)  which  are. 

Notk. — Old  forms  are:  —  Indicative:  Future,  esclt,  escunt  (strict!;  an  incboa- 
tivR  present,  see  §  263.  1). 

Subjunctive:  Present,  stem,  sits,  stot,  nient ;  foam,  fats,  fast,  fount;  Perfect,  fflvi- 
mm ;  Pluperfect,  ffivlssct. 

The  root  of  the  verb  sun  Is  as,  which  in  the  imperfect  U  changed  to  rr  (see  5  15.4), 
and  in  many  forms  is  shortened  tc 

languages  more  or  tees  cloeely  related  to  Latin,  may  be  seen  ir 
tike  Sanskrit  tyam  corresponding  to  the  Latin  >im  (stem) :  — 

Sanskrit  Greek  Latin  Lithuanian 

as-ml       ij/am  (optative)    t/uu  *  s-nm        rim  {mem)  es-mi 

a*-l  «yo»  taal >  es  sis  (sits)  ea-i 

as-d         ryot  Wi  es-t  tit  (tied  es-U 

a-tha       tyatit  iart  estis  sitit  es-te 

s-anti      syut  irrl a  B-unt        tint  {stent)  es-ti 

The  Perfect  and  Supine  stems,  fn-,  fat-,  are  kindred  with  the  Greek  t$v,  and  with 
the  English  be. 

i  Compare  Sankrit  tont,  Greek  £r.  *  Old  form, 

[    .     Google 
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The  Foot  Conjugations 

171.  Verbs  are  classed  in  Four  Regular  Conjugations,  distin- 
guished by  the  stem-vowel  which  appears  before  -re  in  the  Present 
Infinitive  Active :  — 


Conjugation 

Infinitive  Ending 

First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 

-Are  (amaze) 
-ire  (monire) 
-in,  (regere) 
-Ire  (audlre) 

The  Principal  Parts 

172.  The  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb,  showing  the  three  stems 
which  determine  its  conjugation  throughout,  are  — 

1.  The  Present  Indicative  (as,  am5)        1    ,      .      .,     „_      .  _. 

2.  Th.  Pt.-Snt  Infiiifc.  (U  U»l-»)     )  ■ta™«  ""  *""""  S"m- 

3.  The  Perfect  Indicative  (as,  amav-i),  showing  the  Perfect  Stem. 

4.  The  neuter  of  the  Perfect  Participle  (as,  amat-nra),  or,  if  that  form 
is  not  in  use,  the  Future  Active  Participle  (amit-urus),  showing  the  Supine 
Stem. 

173.  The  regular  forms  of  the  Four  Conjugations  are  Been  in 
the  following :  — 

First  Conjugation :  — 

Active,  um8,  amfirs,  amavl,  amStiun,  love. 

Passive,  amor,  omuri,  amdtua- 

Present  Stem  ami-,  Perfect  Stem  amlv-,  Supine  Stem  unit-. 

Second  Conjugation :  — 
Active,  deleo,  delere,  delivl,  dtietum,  blot  out. 
Passive,  deleor,  (Wlsti,  dfiletus. 
Present  Stem  asi* ,  Perfect  Stem  dlltv-,  Supine  Stem  riilflt-. 

In  the  Second  conjugation,  however,  the  characteristic  S-  rarely  appears 
in  the  perfect  and  perfect  participle.     The  common  type  is,  therefore : — 

Active,  inoiinfi,  monSre,  n 
Passive,  moneor,  moniii,  roonitua. 
Present  Stem  meat-,  Perfect  Si 


PRESENT  STEM 


Active,  tego,  tegSre,  till,  tfctnm,  cover. 
Passive,  tegor,  tegt,  tectus. 

Present  Stem  tngfr.,  Perfect  Stem  t*x-,  Supine  Stem  tect-. 
Fourth  Conjugation :  — 
Active,  andiS,  audbe,  audivl,  audltum,  hear. 
Passive,  audior,  audiri,  aadltus. 
Present  Stem  audi-,  Perfect  Stem  audlv-,  Supine  Stem  audit-. 

a.  In  many  verbs  the  principal  parts  take  forms  belonging  to  two  or 
more  different  conjugations  {cf.  §  189):  — 

1,  2,  domfl,  dom&re,  domul,  domitum,  miixlue. 

2,  3,  maned,  manere,  inausi,  minanm,  remain. 

3,  4,  pots,  petftre,  petM,  paetmn,  see*. 

4,  3,  viiifiio,  Tinclre,  vmxl,  vinrtum,  bind. 

Such  verbs  are  referred  to  the  conjugation  to  which  the  Present  stem 
conforms. 

Present  Stem 

174.  The  parent  (Indo-European)  speech  from  which  Latin  comes  had  two  main 
class**  of  verbs :  — 

1.  Thematic  Verbs,  In  which  a  so-called  thematic  vowel  (%,  in  Latin '/»)  appeared 
between  the  root  and  the  personal  ending:  as,  leg-i-tis  (for  tinj-e-tes),  ltg-a-nt  (for 
*Ieg-o-nti).i 

2.  Athematic  Verbs,  in  which  the  personal  endingg  were  added  directly  to  the  root : 
as,  es-t,  es^Ui  (root  es)\  dl-mua  (ID,  root  da),  fei-t  (fart,  root  pbk). 

Of  the  A  thematic  Verbs  few  survive  in  Latin,  and  these  are  counted  as  ireegnlar, 
except  anch  as  have  been  forced  into  one  of  the  four  "  regular  "  eonj  ugations.  Even 
the  irregular  verbs  have  admitted  many  forms  of  the  thematic  type. 

Of  the  Thematic  Verbs  a  large  number  remain.  These  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes : — 

1.  Verbs  which  preserve  the  thematic  vowel  ■  or  o  (in  Latin  i  or  u)  before  the  per 
sonal  endings. — These  make  up  the  Third  Conjugation.  The  present  stem  is  formed 
in  various  ways  ($ 176),  but  always  ends  in  a  short  vowel  %  (Latin  */J.  Examples  are 
tego  (stem  teg%-),  rteraimus  (stem  stern'/,-)  for  fiter-no-moa,  plsctant  (stem  plect%-) 
for  tplec-to-nti.  So  nisei  (stem  £no«c*/0-)  for  gni-sc-i.  Verbs  like  nisei  became  the 
type  for  a  large  number  of  verbs  in  -sco,  called  inceptive)  {§  263. 1). 

2.  Verbs  which  form  the  present  stem  by  means  of  the  suffix  y%-,  which  already 
contained  the  thematic  vowel  */>■  —  Verbs  of  this  class  in  which  any  vowel  (except 
u)  came  in  contact  with  the  suffix  y%-  suffered  contraction  so  as  to  present  a  long 
vowel  *-,*-,!-,  at  the  end  of  the  stem.  In  this  contraction  the  thematic  •/„  disappeared. 
These  became  the  types  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  conjugations  respectively. 
In  imitation  of  these  long  vowel-stems  numerous  verbs  were  formed  by  the  Romans 
themselves  (after  the  mode  of  formation  had  been  entirely  forgotten)  from  noun-  and 
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adjective  fltems.  This  came  to  be  the  regular  way  of  forming  new  verba,  just  as in 
English  the  borrowed  suffix  -tee  can  be  added  to  nouns  and  adjectives  to  make 
verbs:  as,  macadamize,  modernize. 

Thematic  verba  of  the  second  class  in  which  a  consonant  or  o  name  into  contact 
with  the  suffix  y%-  suffered  various  phonetic  changes.  Such  verba  fall  partly  into 
the  Third  Conjugation,  giving  rise  to  an  irregular  form  of  it,  and  partly  into  the  Fourth, 
and  some  have  forms  of  both.  Examples  are :  —  (eon)splciB  (-spicto)  for  t spefcyS ;  vealS 
(venire)  for  t(e)>em-yfl;  cnplS,  capfre,  but  cupivi ;  orior,  oritur,  but  oriri.  Note, however, 
pluS  (pluert)  for  fpln-yo;  and  hence,  by  analogy,  «cuS  (acuere)  for  facn-yS. 

Id  all  these  cases  many  cross-analogies  and  errors  aa  well  as  phonetic  changes  have 
been  at  work  to  produce  irregularities.  Hence  has  arisen  the  traditional  system  which 
is  practically  represented  in  §§  175,  176. 

175.  The  Present  Stem  may  be  found  by  dropping  -re  in  the 
Present  Infinitive :  — 

ami-re,  stem  ami-;  mone-re,  stem.  mon&  ;  tegS-re,  stem  tog6-;  audi-re,  atom 
udK 

176.  The  Present  Stem  is  formed  from  the  Root  in  all  regu- 
lar verbs  in  one  of  the  following  ways :  — 

it.  In  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  conjugations,  by  adding  a  long 
vowel  (a.-,  5-,  I-)  to  the  root,  whose  vowel  is  sometimes  changed :  as,  voci-re 
(too),  monS-re  (men,  cf.  memini),  nopi  le  (sop).1 

Notb. — Verb-atems  of  these  conjugations  are  almost  all  really  formed  from  noun- 
stems  on  the  pattern  of  older  formations  (see  §  174) . 

b.  In  the  Third  Conjugation,  by  adding  a  short  vowel  %*  to  the  root. 
In  Latin  this  %  usually  appears  as  '/u,  bat  e  is  preserved  in  some  farms. 
Thus,  tegi-s  (root  teg  ),  ali-tis  (al),  rcgu-nt  (esq)  ;  but  teg*  ria  (tegt-re),  aMria. 

1.  The  stem-vowel  */a  (i/g)  may  he  preceded  by  n,  t,  or  se :  *  as,  tem-ai-tia, 
tem-nu-nt,  tem-nt-ria  (tbm);  plec-ti-s  (plec)  ;  crt-sd-tls  (est). 

2.  Verbs  in  -13  of  the  Third  Conjugation  (as,  eapib,  capira)  show  in  some  forms 
an  i  before  the  final  vowel  of  the  atom :  as,  cap-i-unt  (cap),  fng-t-unt  (poo). 

c.  The  root  may  be  changed — 

1.  By  the  repetition  of  a  part  of  it  (reduplication) :  as,  gi-gn-e-re  (gen). 

2.  By  the  insertion  of  a  nasal  (m  or  a) :  as,  rlnd-e-re  (mi),  tang-e-re  (tag). 

1  Most  verba  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Conjugations  form  the  present  stem  by 
adding  the  sufBx-y%- to  a  noun-stem.  Thei  of  the  First  Conjugation  is  the  stem-ending 
of  the  noun  (as,  pliinta-ro,  from  plants-,  stern  of  plnnta).  The  6  of  the  Second  and  the  I 
of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  are  due  to  contraction  of  the  short  vowel  of  the  noun-stem 
with  the  ending  -y% -.  Thus  alMrs  is  from  «">%■-,  stem  of  sltnu ;  flair*  is  from  flni-, 
stem  of  finis.   Some  verba  of  these  classes,  however,  come  from  roots  ending  in  a  vowel. 

s  This  Is  the  so-called  "  thematic  vowel." 

8  In  these  verba  the  stem-ending  added  to  the  root  is  respectively  -a'/,-,  -t%-» 
«•/„-. 
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d.  In  some  verbs  the  present  atom  ia  formed  from  a  noun-stem  in  u- 1 
as,  atatu-e-ro  (atatu-s),  aestu-i-re  (aestu-s);  cf.  acu5,  acucre,' 

Notb  1. — A  few  Isolated  forms  una  the  simple  root  as  a  present  stem:  asIfer-re, 
fcr-t;  es-ae;  voile,  vul-t.     These  are  counted  as  Irregular. 

NOTB  2. — In  houiii  verbs  the  final  consonant  of  the  poof,  is  doubled  before  the  stem- 
vowel:  an,  pMH-Us  (fbl),  mitt-l-tiK  (mit). 

e.  Some  verbs  have  roots  ending  in  a  Towel.    In  these  the  present  stem 

is  generally  identical  with  the  root :  as,  da-mas  (Da),  flS-mns  (stem  AS-,  root 
form  unknown).1  But  others,  as  roi-mns  (no),  are  formed  with  an  addi- 
tional vowel  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  described  in  d. 

Nors.  — Some  verbs  of  this  class  reduplicate  the  root;  as,  *i-«t-e-re  (sta,  cf.itire). 

Perfect  Stem 
177,  The  Perfect  Stem  is  formed  as  follows :  ■ — 
a.  The  suffix  v  (n)  is  added  to  the  verb-stem:  as,  tocI-y-I,  audl-v-I;  or 

to  the  root:  as,  son-u-I  (soni-re,  root  son),  mon-n-I  (moae-ro,  mos  treated 

as  a  root).* 

Notb.  —  In  a  few  verbs  the  vowel  of  the  root  is  transposed  and  lengthened:  as, 

Stri-v-I  (sternS,  star),  sprS-v-I  (apemS,  spab). 

6.  The  suffix  s  is  added  to  the  root :  as,  csxp-s-I  (cakp),  t&c-I  (for  tSg-a  I, 
teg).* 

Notb. — The  modifications  of  the  present  stem  sometimes  appear  In  the  perfect: 
as,  fin i:-i  (swa,  present  stem  nofe-),  aini  i  (sac,  present  stem  sud-). 

C.  The  root  is  reduplicated  by  prefixing  the  first  consonant  —  generally 
with  I,  sometimes  with  the  root-vowel:  as,  ce-cid-I  (cadfl,  cad),  to-tond I 
(tondeB,  tond). 

Notb.— Inna-I  (for  tfe-fld-I,  flna-o"),  seia-I  (for  tsei-sdd-I,  ssinafl),  the  reduplication 
has  been  lost,  leaving  merely  the  root. 

<2.  The  root  vowel  is  lengthened,  sometimes  with  vowel  change ;  as,  Kg-I 
(16g-6),  Sm-I  (Sm-O),  vM-I  (vM-**),  fug-I  (fagd-o),  Ig-i  (ag-o> 

e.  Sometimes  the  perfect  stem  has  the  same  formation  that  appears  in 
the  preseot  tense :  as,  vert-I  (Tert-6),  solv-I  (solv-fi). 

/.  Sometimes  the  perfect  is  formed  from  a  lost  or  imaginary  stem :  as, 
peti-v  I  (as  if  from  fpeti-o,  fpeti  re,  pet). 

1  These  are  either  old  formations  in  -y*/»-  in  which  the  y  has  disappeared  after  the 
n  (as,  rtitofl  for  1statu-yB)  or  later  Imitations  of  such  forms. 

1  In  some  of  the  verbs  of  this  class  the  present  stem  was  originally  Identical  with 
the  root;  In  others  the  ending  -y%-  was  added,  but  has  been  absorbed  by  w 

*  The  v-perfect  Is  a  form  of  uncertain  origin  peculiar  to  the  Latin. 

*  The  s-perfect  Is  in  Origin  an  aorist.     Thus,  aii-i  (for  fdles-t)  corresponds  V. 
Greek  aorist  M„£-«  (for  tMeuw-0- 
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178.  The  Supine  Stem  may  be  found  by  dropping  -urn  from  the 
Supine.     It  is  formed  by  adding  t  (or,  by  a  phonetic  change,  a)  — 

a.  To  the  present  stem  :  as,  ama-t-um,  dele-t-um,  audi-t-uw. 

b,  To  the  root,  with  or  without  I :  aa,  cap-t-um  (capio,  cap),  moni-t-nm 
(moneo,  MON  used  as  root),  cas-um  (lor  tcad-turn,  cad),  lec-t-um  (leg). 

Note  1. — By  phonetic  change  dt  and  tt  become  (  (dtffnsum,  versum  for  tdf-fend- 
t-nm,  tvert-t-um);  bt  becomes  pt  (serip-t-um  for  fBCnb-t-nm) ;  gt  becomes  Ct  (rfc-t-ura 
for  trej-t-um).'. 

Note  2.— The  modifications  of  the  present  stem  sometimes  appear  in  the  supine: 
aa,  tinc-t-um  (tingo,  tig),  tia-s-um  for  ttend-t-nm  (ten-d-4,  ten). 

Notk  3.  —  The  supine  is  sometimes  from  a  lost  or  imaginary  verb-stem :  as,  peti-t-um 
(as  if  from  fpeti-4,  tp«tl-re,  pet). 

Note  4. — A  lew  verbs  form  the  supine  stem  in  ■  after  the  analogy  of  verbs  in  d 
and  t:  as,  fal-s-nm  (falls),  pnl-e-um  (pans). 

Forms  of  Conjugation 

179.  The  forms  of  the  several  conjugations  from  which,  by 
adding  the  verb-endings  in  §  166,  all  the  moods  and  tenses  can 
be  made  are  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  First  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  a-  to  the 
root  to  form  the  present  stem : a  as,  ami-re ;  with  a  few  whose  root 
ends  in  a  (ffor,  fa-ri;  flO,  flri-re ;  nil,  tin- re  ;  stii,  stS-re). 

1.  The  stem-vowel  i-  is  lost  before  -o :  as,  amS  =  f ama-(y)5 ;  and  in  the 
present  subjunctive  it  is  changed  to  i  r  as,  ame-s,  ame-mus. 

2.  The  perfect  stem  regularly  adds  v,  the  supine  stem  t,  to  the  present 
stem :  as,  ama-v-i,  ama-t-um.     For  exceptions,  see  §  200.  a. 

b.  The  Second  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  6-  to  the 
root  to  form  the  present  stem :  as,  monS-re ;  with  a  few  whose  root 
ends  in  e ;  as,  fle-fi,  fle-rc ;  ne-o,  nS-re ;  re-or,  rf-rl  (cf.  §  176.  e). 

1.  In  the  present  subjunctive  i  is  added  to  the  verb-stem :  as,  mone-i-a, 
mone-5-mus  (cf.  §  108.  e). 

2.  A  few  verbs  form  the  perfect  stem  by  adding  v  (□),  and  the  supine 
stem  by  adding  t,  to  the  present  stem :  as,  dele-v-i,  dele-t-um.  But  most 
form  the  perfect  stem  by  adding  v  (u)  to  the  root,  and  the  supine  stem  by 
adding  t  to  a  weaker  form  of  the  present  stem,  ending  in  I :  as,  mou  u-i, 
monl-t-tun.     For  lists,  see  §  210. 
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c.  The  Third  Conjugation  includes  all  verba  (not  irregular,  see 
§  197)  which  add  e-  to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stem  i  as,  tegg- 
re,  cape-re;  with  a  few  whose  root  ends  in  e :  as,  ee-rt-re  for  fse-Be-re 
(reduplicated  from  se,  cf.  satam). 

1.  The  stern-vowel  £  is  regularly  lost  before  -5,  and  becomes  u1  before 
-at  and  I  before  the  other  endings  of  the  indicative  and  imperative :  as, 
teg-6,  tngi-t,  tegu-nt;  in  the  imperfect  indicative  it  becomes  §:  as,  tegi- 
bam,  tege-bas,  etc. ;  in  the  future,  E ;  as,  tege-s  (except  in  the  first  person 
singular,  tega-m,  tega-r) ;  in  the  present  subjunctive,  i ;  as,  tega-s. 

Verbs  in  -iO  lose  the  1  before  a  consonant  and  also  before  i,  t,  and  G 
(except  in  the  future,  the  participle,  the  gerund,  and  the  gerundive). 
Thus, — capi-at,  capl-unt,  capi-ebat,  capi-es,  capi-et,  capi-ent;  but,  cap-it 
(not  |ca pi-it),  cap-eret 

2.  All  varieties  of  perfect  and  supine  stems  are  found  in  this  conjuga- 
tion. See  lists,  §  211.  The  perfect  is  not  formed  from  the  present  stem, 
bnt  from  the  root. 

a.  The  Fourth  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  I-  to  the 
root  to  form  the  present  stem :  as,  audl-re.1  In  these  the  perfect  and 
supine  stems  regularly  add  v,  t,  to  the  verb-stem  :  as,  audl-v-I,  audi- 
t-urn.* Endings  lite  those  of  the  third  conjugation  are  added  in  the 
third  person  plural  of  the  present  (indicative  and  imperative),  in 
the  imperfect  and  future  indicative,  and  in  the  present  subjunctive : 
as,  audl-unt,  audi-Sbat,  audi-Btis,  audl-at,  the  1  being  regularly  short 
before  a  vowel. 

e.  The  Present  Imperative  Active  (second  person  singular)  is  the 
same  as  the  present  stem  i  as,  ami,  monfi,  tegfi,  audi  But  verbs  in  -id" 
of  the  third  conjugation  omit  t :.  as,  cape  (not  tcapie). 

/.  The  tenses  of  completed  action  in  the  Active  voice  are  all  regu- 
larly formed  by  adding  the  tense-endings  (given  in  §  166)  to  the 
perfect  stem  :  as,  amfiv-I,  amav-eram,  amav-erO,  amav-erim.  amlv-issem, 
amlv-isse. 

g.  The  tenses  of  completed  action  in  the  Passive  voice  are  formed 
by  adding  to  the  perfect  participle  the  corresponding  tenses  of  con- 
tinued action  of  the  verb  esse :  as,  perfect  amltus  sum ;  pluperfect 
amStna  eram,  etc. 

'  The  gerundive  varies  between  -endus  and  -undu*. 

1  A  few  ate  formed  from  noun-stem  a,  asfini-re  (from  fini-B) ,  and  a  few  roots  perhaps 
end  in  i ;  but  these  ate  not  distinguishable  in  form. 
*  For  exceptions,  see  }  212.  6, 
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Synopsis  at  the  Verb 
180.  The  following  synopsis  shows  the  forms  of  the  verb  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  three  stems  (§  164).    AmS,  a  regular  verb 
of  the  first  conjugation,  is  taken  as  a  type. 

Principal  Pakts  :   A ctitxr,  amft,  amare,  amavi,  amatnm. 
Passive,  amor,  amiri,  amatus  sum. 


PXBKNTSTKl 

>  ami-          Pekfrct  stbm  araiv-         Supine  stem  anilt- 

ACTIVB                                                         PASSIVE 
Preeect  stem,  am&- 

Pbbb. 

Pdt. 

amB-ham 

INDICATIVE 

aml-bor 

Pres. 

unl-rem 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

IZtlm 

Fut. 

amfl-t8 

IMPERATIVE 

amB-tor 

Prbs. 

•mB-re 

INFINITIVE 

ama-if 

Pkm. 

amB-n. 

PABTICTPLB 

Gbrdndivb  ama-ndiu 

(iririiHit 

ama-ndt 

Perfect  stent,  amav- 

I'urf.                  amSv-I 
Plopbkp.           aroflv-eram 
Fit.  Pebf.         aniBv-OrO 

INDICATIVE 

Supine  stem,  amit- 

amSt-oa  mm 
am  Bt-ua  enun 
amSt-UB  orB 

PlRF. 

Plupbrf. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

am&v-ertm 
amav-iasem 

amSt-UB  aim 
amBt-UB  esHom 

Fbbf, 

amBv-isM 

INFINITIVE 

Supine  stem,  amat- 

Pbrf. 

Fut. 

amftt-Oruo  i 

INFINITIVE 

am  at-ua  eaae 
amat-um  Iil 

Fvt. 

amBt-unu 

PARTICIPLE 

Feb*,  am  Stun 

HUPINF. 

amat-nm 

am  St- Q 
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Peculiarities  of  Conjugation 

181.  In  tenses  formed  upon  the  Perfect  Stem,  v  between  two 
rowels  is  often  lost  and  contraction  takes  place. 

a.  Perfects  in  -avi,  -evi,  -Sri,  often  contract  the  two  vowels  into  I,  8,  0, 
respectively :  as,  amasae  for  aniavisse ;  amaiim  for  amaverini ;  amissem  for 
amaTiflsem ;  conaoerat  for  cSnaneverat ;  flestis  for  Sevistia ;  nosse  for  nSvisse. 
So  in  perfects  in  -vi,  where  the  v  is  a  part  of  the  present  stem :  as,  commorat 
for  cornmo  verat. 


6.  Perfects  in  -M  regularly  omit  v,  but  rarely  contract  the  vowels  ex- 
cept before  at  and  ss,  and  very  rarely  in  the  third  person  perfect: — 

andlenni  for  aodrretam ;  andlsae  for  audivisse ;  aaduti  for  andivisti ;  abitt  for 
iHvit ;  atdiront  for  abtrlrnnt 

Nora  I. — The  forms  sIliB,  sirit,  iititie,  liiriut,  forrtttilaeWt.  (from  »ivorO  or  tlnrim), 
are  archaic. 

Nora  2.  —  In  many  forms  from  the  perfect  stem  if,  1m,  sla,  are  lost  in  like  manner, 
when  >  would  be  repeated  if  they  were  retained:  as,  dirti  for  dLrinti  (*  =  e»);  trlio 
forttiiUw;  fyAstl  f or  (vSsioti ;  viiot  f or  vinswrt ;  MfftaWf  for  ftripeissimns ;  dtciMe 
tot  SiceatiaM.    These  forms  belong  to  archaic  and  colloquial  usage. 

182.  Four  verbs, — dlcfl,  dfico,  fade',  ferti, — with  their  compounds, 
drop  the  vowel  termination  of  the  Imperative,  making  die,  due,  fie, 
fir;  but  compounds  in  -ficMJ  retain  it,  as,  confice. 

Nora.— The  imperative  forma  dice,  dftce,  face  (never  fere),  occur  in  early  Latin. 
a.  For  the  imperative  of  ado,  the  future  form  scito  is  always  used  in  the 
singular,  and  scitfito  usually  in  the* plural. 

183.  The  following  ancient  forms  are  found  chiefly  in  poetry : 

1 .  In  the  fourth  conjugation,  -Ibam,  -ibfl,  for  -iebam,  -iam  (future).  These 
forms  are  regular  in  eft,  go  (§  203), 

2.  In  the  present  subjunctive,  -im:  as  in  duim,  perdnlm,  retained  in 
religious  formulas  and  often  in  comedy.  This  form  is  regular  in  sum  and 
vols  and  their  compounds  (§§  170,  109). 

8.  In  the  perfect  subjunctive  and  future  perfect  indicative, -elm,  -aS :  as, 
faxim,  fazo,  iuaaS,  recepeO  (=  fecerim  etc.) ;  ausim  (=  ausus  sim). 

4.  In  the  passive  infinitive,  -ier :  as,  vocilier  for  vociri ;  ugier  for  agi. 

5.  A  form  in  -asso,  -issere  is  found  used  as  a  future  perfect :  as,  amissls, 
from  amo;  levies*,  from  levo  ;  impetrassere,  from  impetio;  lfidicassit,  from 
iudicO  (cf.  g  263.  2.  b.  w.).  ' 
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FtBST  COWJUGATTON  («-STEHS)  —  ACTIVE  VOICE 
184.  The  First  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  fr  to 
the  root  to  form  the  present  stem,  with  a  few  whose  root  ends 
in  a-.     The  verb  smo,  love,  is  conjugated  as  follows :  — 


Prikcip 


,  Parts  :  Present  Indicative  «m5,  Present  Infinitive  smile, 
Perfect  Indicative  amlvi,  Supine  amatuin. 


Pbbfsct  stem  amlv- 


ENDICATIVK 


SUPQTH  STEM  Imlt- 


StTBJ  UNCTIyTC 


amQ,1  I  love,  am  losing,  do  love 
amis,  thou  lovest  (you  love) 
amat,  he  (the,  if)  lores 
amira  tis,  <rr,  lone 
iimatiB,  you  love 
amant,  they  love 


nmabam,  /  loved,  toe 
amabaa,  you  loved 
amabat,  he  loved 
am  3b  am  us,  we  loved 
amabfltts,  you  loved 
amabant,  they  loved 


i  loving,  did  love  amarnm 

amarga 
amaret 
amarSmus 
amargtis 
am  Stent 


amahC,  I  shall  love 
amabis,  you  will  love 
amablt,  he  will  love 
amabimua,  toe  shall  love 
amabitis,  you  mil  love 
amSbunt,  'hey  will  love 


l  The  stem-vowel  S-  is  lost  before  -4,  and  In  the  Present  BubjunctWe  becomes  6-. 
1  The  translation  of  the  Subjunctive  varies  widely  according  to  the  construct!  on- 
ince  no  translation  of  this  mood  is  given  in  the  paradigms. 


184]  fibst  conjugation 

indicative 

aniavT,  /  loved,  have  loved  auiaverlm 

araaviaH,  you  loved  amaverifl 

amavit,  he  loved  aml-reiit 

amavimaa,  we  loved  amaveiiuius 

amavlatia,  you. loved  amfiveritds 

am&v6rant  (-8re),  they  loved  am  Svnrint 

Pluperfect 

amaveram,  /  had  loved  amSviaaem 

amaverSa,  you  And  loved  ainJLviM6fl 

amaverat,  ie  Add  looed  am&Yiaaet 

^raavoramuB,  me  Add  /ored  amaviaaSmuB 

amaveratl«,  you  iaii  loved  amavi»a6ti» 

amaverast,  /Aeji  Aad  loved  tunaviasont 

Future  Perfect 

Singular  Plural 

am&verfi,  /  shall  have  loved  amaveilmua,  we  shall  have  loved 

am  averts,  you  will  have  loved  amaveritls,  you  will  have  loved 

araaverit,  he  will  have  loved  amavertnt,  they  will  have  loved 

IMPERATIVE 

Pbxsent  amS,  love  thou       •  amate,  love  ye 

Future     am&tS,  thou  shall  love         am&tSte,  ye  shall  love 
amStfi,  he  shall  love  ttmantS,  they  shall  love 

rNFrarnVK 
Prbbbht  amaze,  to  love 

Perfect  amfiriEse  or  amliit,  to  have  loved 
Fbture    amafrflrus  ease,  to  be  about  to  love 

PARTICIPLES 
Present  amflnw,  -aiitla,  loving 
Future    amatflrna,  -a,  -ran,  about  to  love 

GERUND 
Gehitite.  amandl,  of  loving  Accusative   amandum,  loving 

Dative      amundS,  for  loving  Ablative       amandfi,  by  loving 
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U  CONJUGATION   OF  THE   VERB  lj  1W 

FIRST  CONJUGATION   ((f-STEMS}  —  PASSIVE  VOICE 

Principal  Parts  :  Present  Indicative  amor,  Present  Infinitive  amid, 
Perfect  Indicative  amatus  sum.1 

Prihest  stem  ami-  Sufhtb  bum  anutt- 

INDICATIVE  SUBJDNOTTVB 


amor,'  /  am  loved,  being  loved 
aniSiin  (-to),  you  are  loved 
amBtor,  he  is  loved 

amJUnuT,  we  are  loved 
amBminl,  you  are  loved 
amantur,  they  are  loved 


amabar,  I  was  loved,  being  loved  amarer 

am  ab  aria  (-re),  you  were  loved  amfixfiria  (-re) 

amab&tor,  he  mas  loved  amflretnr 

amSbOmnr,  tee  mere  loved  amarSmoi 

amSb&mlnl,  you  were  loved  *       amarSmlnI 

ainfibantur,  they  were  loved  amarentur 

FttTUKC 

amgbor,  I  shall  be  loved 
am&beria  (-re),  you  will  be  loved 
iimabitur,  he  will  be  loved 

nmabimur,  we  shall  be  loved 
amabiminl,  you  will  be  loved 
aiuSbuntur,  they  will  be  loved 


i  Ful,  fuistl,  etc.,  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  nun,  is,  etc.;  bo  also  fueram  instead 
of  eram  and  fuetB  Instead  of  sit.  Similarly  in  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive 
fnerim,  foerif,  etc.  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  Jim,  sis,  etc.,  and  foissem  instead  of 

*  The  stem-vowel  *-  is  lost  before  -or,  and  in  the  Present  Subjunctive  becomes  *-. 
■  The  translation  of  the  Subjunctive  varies  widely  according  to 
Hence  no  translation  of  this  mood  is  given  in  the  paradigms. 


i  184]  fihst  conjugation 

indicative  subjunctive 

Perfect 
amatua  sum,1  /  was  loved  amatua  (dm1 

amatua  ea,  you  were  loved  amatua  sis 

amatua  eat,  he  was  loved  amatna  alt 

amaK  anmua,  me  were  loved  amatl  afmua 

amatl  eatta,  you  were  hoed  amatl  alHa 

amSH  aunt,  they  mere  loved  amatl  Bint 


amatna  or  am,1  I  had  been  loved  afflatus  e 

amatna  eraa,  you  had  been  loved  amatna  6; 

amatna  erat,  he  had  been  loved  amatna  o 

amatl  erOmna,  use  had  been  loved  amatl  ft 

amStl  er&tla,  you  had  been  toned  amatl  easSt&a 

amatl  siant,  they  had  been  loved  amatl  eaaent 

Futcbb  Pkupkct 

Singular  Plural 

amatna  «rS,]  I  shall  have  been  loved  amatl  arimna,  toe  shall  have,  etc 

amatna  oria,  you  uritt  have,  etc  amatl  eritis,  you  will  have,  etc. 

am&tna  orit,  A*  will  have,  etc  amatl  erunt,  they  will  have,  etc 

IMPERATIVE 

Pbkheht     amlre,  be  thou  loved  amOmlnl,  be  ye  loved 

Fotobi      amStor,  thou  thai:  be  loved  

amator,  he  shall  be  loved  amantor,  they  shall  be  loved 

,  nramiTivB 

Pbrhbbt      amftrl,  to  be  looed 

PasFBcr      amatua  esae,  to  have  been  loved 

Futdbk       amatnm  Irf,  to  be  about  to  be  loved 

PARTICIPLES 
Phutbct  amatua,  -a,  -on,  loved  (beloved,  or  having  been  loved) 

Fotvkk  (Gmukditi)     amandna,  -a,  -nm,  to-be-loved  (lovely) 


>  Be*  page  94,  footnote  1. 
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CONJUGATION   OF  THE   VEBB 


[§186 


SECOND  CONJOGATTOH  («-STEMS) 
185.  The  Second  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  §- 
to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stem,  with  a  few  whose  root  ends 
in*-. 


Principal  Parts:  Action,  moneS,  monSre,  m 
Passive,  moncor,  mnoeii,  monrtna  a 


ACTIVE   VOICE 
njDICATTVB  SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 


moneo,  /  uxtrn 

moneam1 

monfis,  you  tea 

m     moneaa 

monet,  he  wan 

U        IlllJUOttt 

monSmns 

moneSmua 

monStia 

moaeatla 

monant 

moneant 

Imperfect 

monBbant 

moniiem 

monebaa 

monBrea 

mo  neb  at 

mo  afire t 

PASSIVE   VOICE 

indicative        subjunctive 

Present 

moneor  monear ' 

monBria  (-re)  moiioaria  (-re) 

moil  afar  moneatar 

monemur  moneam  or 

nionftininl  nione&minl 

monentnr  moneantui 

Imperfect 
monSbar  monSroi 


moiiebdmna  monSrBmua 

monSbatta  monBrSUa 

monBbant  monBrent 


monBbfimnr  monSigimrr 

roanBbamlril        mouBrCminl 
m  on  fib  an  til  r         monSrenttu 

FUTURE 
roo  i]  Bb  or 
monBberia  (-re) 


monSblmua 
monSblUa 
moD Shunt 


monSblmnr 

moiieblml.nl 
monebnntur 
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SECOSD   CONJUGATION 


Active  Voice 

Patriae  Votes 

INDICATIVE             SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Fbbrot 

Perfect 

inonal                        monnorini 

monitna  ivm ' 

monitna  aim1 

monulacl                   monueria 

monitna  M 

monitna  bIs 

monult                    monuerit 

monitna  est 

monitna  ait 

momilmuB                monufirimiia 

monitl  inmni 

monitl  slmna 

raonuiatis                 moTJuoritift 

monitl  estia 

monitl  altla 

moimSrunt  (-in)     monuerijit 

monitl  aunt 

monitl  Bint 

Plupebisct 

Pluperfect 

monuerajn             monulaaem 

monitna  oram > 

monitna  eaaem  ' 

ujonuoras                 monuiBsSs 

monitna  era* 

monitna  ease's 

monnerat               moninaset 

monitna  orat 

monitna  eaaet 

monuerfimna           monniaaSmna 

monitl  nrSmne 

monitl  easemus 

monnerfitia             monuiaafltla 

monitl  etatis 

monitl  eaaStta 

monuerant               monuiaseat 

monitl  erant 

monitl  assent 

Futubb  Perfect 

FUTURK 

Perfect 

monueio 

monitna  ei5  * 

monitna  eiia  ' 

monuerit 
monneiiinna 

monitna  oiit 
monitl  erimua 

monuerltia 

monitl  oiiti» 

, 

monuexint 

monitl  ernnt 

IMPERATIVE 

Singular           Plural 

Singular            Plural 

Prbseht     mone               moiicta 

Pbxsemt      monSre          monSminl 

Pbsbbkt     monflre 
Perfect    monnlaae 
Future      monitfinw  e 


INFINITIVE 

moneil 
monitna  esse 
infinitum  Irl 


PARTICIPLES 
Pbsseiit     mongna,  -entia  Perfect         monitna,  -a, 

Furnas      monitflrua,   a,  -uin  Gerundive     monendna,  - 


monendl,  -do,  -dam,  -49      monitnm,  monita 

>  8ee  1  oasnatB  1  on  page  94. 
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THIRD   CONJUGATION   (l-STEMS) 
186.  The  Third  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  (not  irregular, 
see  §  197)  which  add  6-  to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stem,  with 
a  few  whose  root  ends  in  £-. 

Principal  Parts  :  Active,  tegfl,  tegSie,  tad,  tectum ; 
Pattive,  tegor,  tegi,  tectos  sum. 


Fkbsiht  strh  tege-            pERtrttcT 

BIKK  Ul-  '                SUTOtE  STEM  tgCt- 

ACTIVE 

VOICE 

PASSIVE  VOICE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

Pre bent 

tegO,'  /  cover 
tegia,  you  eooer 
teglt,  he  covert 

t«ga» 
tegat 

tegor* 
tegeria  (-re) 

tegar' 
tegaria  (-re) 

tegfttur 

tegltU 
tegunt 

tcgatds 
tegant 

tegiminl 
tegnntnr 

tegamor 

tegfimiiil 
tegantor 

Imperfect 

IMI'KRFECT 

tegSbam 
begibOa 
tegibat 

tegerem  '" 
tegerBa 

tegfibar 
tegBb&ria  (-re) 
tegBbatnr 

tegerer 
tegerBris  (-re) 
tegerStur 

tegfibSmoa 

tegBbStia 

tegCbant 

tegerSmua 

tegerBtia 
tegerent 

tegSbamm 
tegBbamiaf 
tegibantni 

tegerBmor 
tegerSmlnl 
tegerentnT 

Future 

Future 

tegam* 

tegBa 
teget 

tegar* 
tegBria  (-re) 

tegfitur 

tegSmua  tegBmnr 

tegSUa  tegfimlul 

tegent  tegentnr 


TH1HD  OuSJUGATION 


Active  Voice 

Passive  Voice 

INDICATIVE           SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Perfect 

Perfect 

texl 

tiixerim 

Mjctua  sum  ' 

tectua  aim1 

tBxfartS 

ttixerla 

tectum  ea 

tectua  ala 

texit 

texerit 

tectua  eat 

tectua  alt 

teximus 

tSxerlmue 

tSctl  aumua 

tectfatmua 

texistda 

texeritia 

MetUi 

tecHaltiB 

t6xerunt( 

■re)     texerint 

tecH  aunt 

tSctlaint 

Pluperfect 

Pluperfect 

texoram 

texiasem 

tectua  eram i 

ttcttueaaem1 

ttxaraj 

texiaaBa 

tectuB  erfta 

tectua  eaaea 

texerat 

texisaet 

tectua  erat 

tectua  eaeet 

texerSmus           t&daaSmua 

tSctl  eramua 

tectl  eaaBmuB 

texerfitls 

texleaetis 

tPetlerStlB 

tectlesaetia 

tSserant 

i*xlBsent 

tSctl  orant 

tectl  eaaent 

Future.  Perfect 

Future 

Perfect 

tSxerS 

tSctua  erS1 

tSlorlB 

tectua  e  rla 

texerit 

tectua  erit 

texerlmui 

tecfl  urimua 

texerttla 

tgctleriHa 

texettnt 

tSctl  orunt 
IMPERATIVE 

Singular      Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

Pbebeht 

tege          tegita 

'  tegere 

tegimlnl 

FlITL'EK 

tegitfl       tegltOte 

tegltor 



tegitfi        teguntS 

tegitor 

INFINITIVE 

teguntor 

PRESENT 

tegere 

tegl 

PERFECT 

t£xf*Be 

tectua  eue 

ft™» 

tecturua  mm 

tectum  Iil 

PARTICIPLES 

1'liEBENT 

tegBna,  -entis 

Perfect 

tectua,  -a,  -um 

Fl'TUUE 

tectflrue,  -a,  -um 

Gerdndite 

tegendua  (-undna) 

GERUND 

SUPINE 

tegandl,  -dO,  -dum,  -dfi 

tectum,  tectfi 

>  See  footnote  1  on  page  91. 
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CONJUGATION    OF  THE   VERB 


[5187 


FOURTH   CONJUGATION  ((--STEMS) 
187.  The  Fourth  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  I- 
to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stem. 

Principal  Parts :  Active,  audiS,  audire,  andM,  audltnm ; 
Passive,  audioi,  andui,  auditus  aum. 

FbsSEnt  stem  audi-  Pkrekct  strm  amjiv-  Sufinf.  stem  audit- 


ACTIVE 

VOICE 

PASSIVE 

VOICE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Persist 

Present 

audio,  I  hear 
atidla,  you  hear 
audit,  he  heart 

audiam  '    >'■  > 
audiat 

audi  or 
audiria  (-re) 
auditor 

audlar1 
audiariu  (-re) 
audiatur 

audlmus 

audflia 

audlnnt 

audiamua 

audiatiH 

audlant 

audlmur 
atidlminl 
audiuntur 

audiamur 
audiamlnl 
audlantur 

Impekfect 

IlfPERFECT 

audlBbam  ' 

audlSbaa 

audiBbat 

audirem  '- 

audirEa 

audiret 

audiBbar ' 

audlBbSxia(-re) 

audlBbfttur 

audfrer 
audlrBria  (-re] 

audirfltur 

amHebamnn 
audiebalin 

audiBbant 

audu-emns 

audtrgti* 
audlrent 

andiebamur 
audiBbSminl 
audMSbantnr 

audlremnr 
BudlrBtninT 
audlrentur 

audiam1 

audiot 


andiBtis 
audi  out 


audlSria  (-ro) 

audlBtur 

audlSmor 

audiSminl 

audlentur 

«  5  1T9.  d. 
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FOUBTH  CONJUGATION 


Active  Voice 
indicative  subjunctive 

Perfect 


Passive  Voice 

indicative  subjunctive 

Perfect 


audivl 

audiverim 

audltuB  Bum  ' 

au  d  Itua  aim  * 

audlviatt 

audivoris 

audltua  ea 

audltua  ala 

audirtt 

audiverit 

audltuB  eat 

audltua  ait 

audMmuB 

audiverimua 

audits  aumua 

audltl  Blmua 

audivistis 

audlveritia 

audltl  uatiB 

audltl  altia 

audlvBruiit 

(-re)  audlverint 

audltl  sunt 

audltl  Bint 

Pldpekfect 

Pluperfect 

audlveram 

audlvisaem 

auditua  eiam ' 

audltua  esaem ' 

audivorSa 

audMaaflfl 

audltua  er9a 

audltua  ease's 

auiHverat 

audlviaset 

audltua  etat 

audltua  eaaet 

audiveram 

us         audi  via  Bernm 

audltl  erSmua 

auilltl  eaafimua 

audlveratU 

i            audIviaB6tla 

audit!  erStia 

audltl  esa§tla 

audlverant 

audlriaaeut 

audltl  erant 

audltl  eaaent 

Future  Perfect 

Future 

:  Perfect 

audivero" 

audltun  erS " 

audlreria 

audltuB  erlfl 

audiverit 

audltua  erit 

audiverimua 

audltl  eiiinna 

audTveritta 

audltl  eritla 

audlverint 

audltl  erunt 

IMPERATIVE 

Singular      Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

Funn 

audi          audits 

audlre 

audlmlnl 

FuniJta 

audits     audltSta 

auditor 



audits      audlunt5 

auditor 

audiuntor 

INFINITIVE 

Fhksent 

audlre 

audlrl 

Fnim 

audlviaae 

auditua  gbbu 

FUTURB 

audltCruB  eeie 

audltum  Irl 

PABTICIPLE3 

pHKBENT 

audlBus,  -ientin 

Perfect         i 

inditua,  -a,  -um 

PUTUM 

auditurua,  -a,  -am 

Gerundive 

audieiid.ua,  -a,  -um 

GERUND 

SUPINE 

audleiigr,  -$&,  -4onti  -dS        auditum. 

audltfl 
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VERBS  m  -to   OF   THE   THIRD   CONJUGATION 

188.  Verbs  of  the  Third  Conjugation  in  -id  have  certain  forms 
of  the  present  stem  like  the  fourth  conjugation.  They  lose  the 
i  of  the  stem  before  a  consonant  and  also  before  I,  i,  and  £  (except 
in  the  future,  the  participle,  the  gerund,  and  the  gerundive).1 
Verbs  of  this  class  are  conjugated  as  follows:  — 

Principal  Parts:  Active,  capio,  capSre,  cepi,  captain; 
Passive,  capiat,  capi,  captns  Bam. 

Pbesknt  stM  caple-  (tape-)  Pekmct  Stem  cep-         StJPDfE  STEM  tapt- 


ACTIVE  VOICE 

PASSIVE  VOICE 

INDICATIVE           SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE           SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

Present 

eaplS,  I  take            caplam    ' 
capi«,  you  take         eaplas 
caplt,  he  taken          capiat 
caplmua                  capiamtu 
capitis                       caplatia 
capiunt                     caplant 

caperia  (-re)         caplSria  (-re) 
capitur                   capiatur 
capimur                  caplamnr 
caplmlnl                caplfimlnl 
capiuntur            caplantur 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

capiBbam                  eaporom 

caplBbar                caperer 

Future 
caplam 
caplSa 
capiat,  etc 

Future 

capiar 

caplSria  (-re) 
capifitur,  etc. 

Pebfect 

Perfect 

eSpI                            cepeitm 

captua  sum           eaptus  aim 

Pluperfect 

Pluperfect 

ceperam                    uepiBaem 

captua  eram         captua  osaem 

Future  Perfect 

Future  Peefect 

cSperB 

captua  erS 

The  actual  explanation  of  the  forms  of  si 
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DEPONENT   VERBS 

103 

Active  Voice 

Passive  Voice 

Present 

IMPERATIVE 

PRESENT 

Singular     Plaral 

Singular 

Plural 

\  'A      cape         capita 

capere 

oaplmlnl 

FUTURE 

Futuee 

capltS      capitStn 
capltS     capianto 

capltor 
capitor 

INFINITIVE 

caplnntor 

Present      capero 
Perfect      ceplsae 
Future       captflina  esse 

capl 

captoa  ossn 
captain  Irl 

PAKTICIPLES 

Present       ciiplfinn,  -ientis 
Future        captfirna,  -a,  -tl 

Fnnw 

m                         Gkhundive 

SUPINE 

captna,  -a,  -urn 
caplnndus,  -a,  -nm 

capiendl,  -dS,  -dam,  -d5 

captain,  -to 
Parallel  Forms 

189.  Many  verbs  have  more  than  one  set  of  forms,  of  which 
only  one  is  generally  found  in  classic  use :  — 

lavS,  lavare  or  lavBre,  wash  {see  §211.  e). 

acateo,  scatere  or  scatire,  gush  forth. 
lSdiflcS,  -3r«,  or  ISdiflcor,  -Sri,  mock. 
fulgo,  fuIgBre,  or  fulgeo,  fnlgeie,  shine. 


DEPONEMT  VEHBS 
190.  Deponent  Verbs  have  the  forms  of  the  Passive  Voice, 
with  an  active  or  reflexive  signification:  — 

I  First  conjugation  :       ralior,  mirari,  miratus,  admire. 
Second  conjugation  :  vereor,  verfrl,  veritus,  fear. 
Third  conjugation :     sequot,  aequl,  eeefitoa,  follow. 
Fourth  conjugation :  partior,  partiri,  partitas,  share. 
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CONJUGATION   OF  THE   VEEB 


IHDICATJ.VE 


Pris.  mlxor 

mlr&ria  (-re) 


vorSmur 
verfiminl 
yerentui 


Ihj'f.    mlrabar 
Fut.     miraboi 
Pbrf.  mlratus  >mn 
Plop,  mlr&tua  eram 
F.  P.    mlratoaerO 


sequor 

sequeria  (-re) 
Bequitur 


aequumtui 
sequSbar 

BecQtoa  anm 
BecQtus  eram 
eeciltu*  er6 


partior 
particia  (-re) 
partltur 

partlnmr 

partfjnini 
partiuntur 

partlSbar 

partitua  sum 
partitas  eram 
partitas  eid 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


Preb.  mlrer 
Impf.    mlraror 
1'erf.  mlrttos  si 
Plop.  mlratus  01 


IMPERATIVE 


partltor 


Pebb.   mlrftil 
Pbrf.  mlratua  eas< 
For.     mlratfirua  ei 


veritus  out 
veiitflrtu  e 


secutu.il  e» 
secutQrua  e 


partltus  nsa 
p  artiturua  e 


Pbbs.  mlrfins 

Fut.  mfratOrua 

Pbrf.  mlrttiia 
Gee. 


PARTICIPLES 

verSna  sequSna 

verilurua  secQtOnia 

vorituB  secutus 

verendua  sequendua 


partiBna 
partltQiua 
partitua 
partiendua 


GERUNT) 

verendl,  etc.         sequendl,  e! 


SUPINE 
veritum,  -tu  secut.niii,  -tfi 
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a.  Deponents  have  the  participles  of  both  voices ;  — 

neijniSna,  following.  •MQtuina,  about  to  follow. 

secQtos,  having  followed.    ■  sequendiis,  to  be  followed. 

b.  The  perfect  participle  generally  hag  an  active  sense,  but  in  verbs 
otherwise  deponent  it  is  often  passive :  an,  meicatus,  bought ;  adeptua,  gained 
(or  having  gained). 

c.  The  future  infinitive  is  always  in  the  active  form :  thus,  sequor  has 
aecutnnu  (-a,  -urn)  esse  (not  eecntunt  iii). 

d.  The  gerundive,  being  passive  in  meaning,  is  found  only  in  transitive 
verbs,  or  intransitive  verbs  used  impersonally :  — 

hoc  cSnnteadum  est,  this  must  be  acknowledged. 
morleudom  est  omnibus,  all  must  die. 
«.  Most  deponents  are  intransitive  or  reflexive  in  meaning,  correspond- 
ing to  what  in  Greek  is  called  the  Middle  Voice  (g  156.  a.  K-). 

/.  Some  deponents  are  occasionally  used  in  a  passive  sense ;  as,  criminor, 

g.  About  twenty  verbs  have  an  active  meaning  in  both  active  and 
passive  forms  i  as,  meieO  or  mereor,  /  deserve. 

191.  More  than  half  of  all  deponents  are  of  the  First  Conju- 
gation, and  all  of  these  are  regular.  The  following  deponents 
are  irregular:  — 

aduentlor,  -M,  adatneui,  assent.  obllviscor,  -I,  oblttus,  forget. 

r,  {-ip-},  -I,  sptua (-eptue),  get.  opperior,  -iri,  oppertus,  await 

-fessus,  faint.  Brdlor,  -In,  flrsui,  begin. 

,  -perrtctue,  rouse.  orior,  -iii,  ortus  (oritdrus),  rite  (3d 
eipedur,  -tit,  expertua,  try.  conjugation  in  most  forma), 

fateor,  -iii,  faasua,  eon/ess.  padscor,  -I,  partus,  bargain. 

frunr,  -i,  fxSctns  (fruitus),  enjoy.  patior  (-petlor),  -i,  passu*  (-peaaua), 
funrer,  -t,  functus,  fiUJU.  »uffer. 

Xiadlor  (-gredioi),  -I,  greaaue,  step.  -plector,  -I,  •plexus,  clasp. 

Irtacor,  -I,  iratu*,  be  angry.  pioflciecor,  -I,  profecrna,  set  out 

labor,  -I,  lapsus,  fall.  queror,  -i,  queatua,  complain. 

I,  locfltus,  speak.  not,  rSrl,  ratus,  think. 

rBvertor,  -I,  reversus,  return. 

i,  think.  ringor,  -i,  rlctiia,  snarl. 

is  (uioritiii-ub),  die.  sequor,  -I,  aeclitue,  follow. 

IB  (nanctus),  find.  tneor,  -Sri,  tultus  (tutua),  defend. 

i,  be  born.  uldacor,  -I,  iiltus,  avenge. 

nltor,  -I,  nlaua  (nliua),  strive.  lltor,  -I,  Onus,  use,  employ. 

Note. — The  deponent  comperior,  -lit,  compertua,  ia  rarely  found  tor  comperlO,  -tie. 
Kerertor,  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  regularly  the  active  forms  In  the  perfect  ays- 
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a.  The  following  deponents  have  no  supine  stem  :  — 

devertor,  -ti,  turn  aside  (lo  lodge).  medeor,  -lit,  heal. 

dlffiteor,  -*il,  deny.  lenuniscor,  -i,  call  to  m 

fstlscor,  -I,  gape.  veseor,  -I,  feed  upon. 

liquor,  -I,  meK  (Intrans.). 
Nora.  —  Deponents  are  really  passive 
disappeared.    There  is  hardly  one  that  d< 
the  active  at  some  period  of  the  language. 

Semi-Deponents 

192.  A  few  verba  having  no  perfect  stem  are  regular  in  the 
present,  hut  appear  in  the  tenses  of  completed  action  as  deponents. 
These  are  called  Semi-deponents.     They  are :  — 

andeS,  audire,  auaus,  dare.  gaudeo,  gandere,  givians,  rejoice. 

fldo,  fldern,  flans,  trust.  solefi,  aolSie,  solitus,  be  wont. 

a.  From  andeo  there  is  an  old  perfect  subjunctive  ansim.  Tbe  form  sftdes 
(for  si  andes),  an  thou  wilt,  is  frequent  in  the  dramatists  and  rare  elsewhere. 

ft.  The  active  forms  vapulo,  vapulsre,  be  Jlogged,  and  veneo,  venire,  be  told 
(contracted  from  Tfinnm  ire,  go  to  tale),  have  a  passive  meaning,  and  are 
sometimes  called  neutral  passives.  To  these  may  be  added  fieri,  to  be  made 
(§  201),  and  exsulare,  to  be  banished  (live  in  exile) ;  cf .  accede™,  to  be  added. 

Notk.  — The  following  verbs  are  sometimes  found  as  semi-deponents:  inrt,  ifiiire, 
liiiitns,  twtar;  aflat,  nflbere,  nnpta,  marry ;  placeC,  placSre,  placitus,  please. 

THE  PERIPHRASTIC   CONJUGATIOHS 

193.  A  Periphrastic  form,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  "  ronndabont  way  of  speak- 
ing." In  tbe  widest  sense,  all  verb-phrases  consisting  of  participles  and  sum  are  Peri- 
phrastic Forms.  The  Present  Participle  is,  however,  rarely  ao  used,  and  the  Perfect 
Participle  with  sum  1b  included  in  the  regular  conjugation  (amStus  sum,  cram,  etc.). 
Hence  the  term  Periphrastic  Conjugation  la  usually  restricted  to  verb-phrases  con- 
sisting of  the  Future  Active  Participle  or  tbe  Gerundive  with  snm. 

Note. —The  Future  Passive  Infinitive,  as  amitum  iri,  formed  from  the  infinitive 
passive  of  el,  go,  used  Impersonally  with  the  supine  In  -am,  may  also  be  classed  aa  a 
periphrastic  form  (§  203.  a). 

194.  There  are  two  Periphrastic  Conjugations,  known  respec- 
tively as  the  First  (or  Active)  and  the  Second  (or  Passive). 

a.  The  First  Periphrastic  Conjugation  combines  the  Future  Active 
Participle  with  the  forms  of  snm,  and  denotes  &  future  or  intended  action. 

ft.  The  Second  Periphrastic  Conjugation  combines  the  Gerundive  with 
the  forms  of  sum,  and  denotes  obligation,  necessity,  or  propriety. 

e.  Tbe  periphrastic  forms  are  inflected  regularly  throughout  the  Indica- 
tive and  Subjunctive  and  in  the  Present  and  Perfect  Infinitive. 


THE  PERIPHBASTIC   CONJUGATION 


195.  The  First  Periphrastic  Con jugation :  - 


INDICATIVE 

amaturus  sum,  1  am  about  to  love 
am&turus  eram,  /  was  about  to  love 
amaturus  cio,  I  shall  be  about  to  loot 
amaturus  ful,  /  have  been,  was,  about  to  love 
amaturus  fueram,  /  had  been  about  to  love 
amaturus  iuero,  /  shall  have  been  about  to  looe 

SUBJUNCTIVE 
ainfiturus  aim 
amituruB  essem 
amaturus  fuerim. 
amaturus  f  uissem 

INFINITIVE: 

araaturus  esse,  to  be  about  to  love 
auiaturua  fuisse,  to  have  been  about  to  love 


So  in  the  other  conjugations  :  — 

Second ;  monttflniB  turn,  I  am  about  to  advise. 
Third :  tSctfltus  sum,  I  am  about  to  cover. 
Fourth :  andltaras  "sum,  I  am  about  to  hear. 
Third  (in  -ia) :  cap turns  sum,  I  am  about  to  lake. 

196.  The  Second  Periphrastic  Conjugation :  — 


Present 
Imperfect 

Perfect 
Pluperfect 
Future  Perfect 

Present 
Imperfect 

Pluperfect 


Present 

Imperfect 

Future 

Perfect 

Pluperfect 

Future  Prefect 

Present 

Imperfect 

Perfect 


INDICATIVE 
amandus  sum,  /  am  to  be,  must  be,  loved 
amandus  eram,  /  was  to  be,  had  to  he,  loved 
amandus  ero,  /  shall  have  to  be  loved 
amandus  ful,  /  teas  to  be,  had  to  be,  loved 
amandus  fueram,  /  had  had  to  be  loved 
amandus  fuero,  /  shall  have  had  to  be  loved 

SUBJUNCTIVE 
amandus  aim 
amandus  essem 
amandus  fuerim 
amandus  E uissem 

INFINITIVE 
amandus  esse,  to  have  to  be  loved 
amandus  fuisse,  to  have  had  to  be  loved 
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q  the  other  conjugations :  — 

Second  :  monendus  sum,  I  am  to  be,  must  be,  advised. 
Third :  tegendns  sum,  I  am  to  be,  must  be,  covered. 
Fourth  :  audiendus  sum,  I  am  to  be,  must  be,  heard, 

,  I  am  to  be,  must  be,  taken. 


IRREGULAR  VERBS 

197,  Several  verbs  add  some  of  the  personal  endings  of  the 
present  system  directly  to  the  root,1  or  combine  two  verbs  in 
their  inflection.  These  are  called  Irregular  Verbs.  They  are 
sum,  volO,  fer5,  edff,  do,  eO,  queo,  fiS,  and  their  compounds. 

Sam  has  already  been  inflected  in  §  170. 

198.  Sum  is  compounded  without  any  change  of  inflection  with 
the  prepositions  ab,  ad,  dE,  in,  inter,  ob,  prae,  pro  (earlier  form  prOd), 
sub,  super. 

a.  In  the  compound  piOaum  (help),  pi5  retains  its  original  d  before  e : 

Principal  Parts  :  pioBum,  prodeeae,  piifoJ,  prof ut urns 


INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular          Plural 

Present 

prOsum 
prodes 
prOdest 

prflsumus 
prOdestls 
prOsunt 

prOsim          prOalmus 

prOsIs            prCsitis 
prOsit            proflint 

Imperfect 
Fur orb 

Perfect 
Pldferfect 
Fut.  Pbrf. 

pr0der5 
prMuero" 

prOde  rimus 
prOderimua 
prOfuimiis 
prOfuer&mus 

IMPERATIVE 

prodessem    prOdessemus 

prMuerim     prOfnerimus 
prOfuissem   prChiissfmus 

Present 

prOdes,  prodeste                 Future-:     prodestO,  pr&deeUSte 

INFINITIVE 

Present    prOdesBe  Perfect    profui 

Future     prOfntiirus  esse 


■e  athematic  verbs,  sea  5  174.  2. 
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is  also  compounded  with  the  adjective  potis,  or  pote,  able,  making 
saum  (lie  able,  can).     Possum  is  inflected  as  follows :  — i 


pRnjCIPl 

L  Parts  :  possum, 

pOSM,  putnl1 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

PbkHxnt 

possum 

possnmus 

potostifl 

possunt 

pOMtm 

posslmus 
posaltis 

poesint 

IhfkkpkCT 
FctCRB 

Perfect 

Pluperfect 
Fut.  Pbbf. 

poteram 

potueram 
potuerS 

potei&mns 
poterimus 

potuimuB 

potueramua 

potuerimus 

possem 

potuerim 

potuissom 

possSmus 

potuerimus 

potnlssemus 

Pees,    posse 

INFINITIVE 

Pbrf.    potuisse 

PARTICIPLE 

PSKS. 

potSns  (adjective),  powerful 

Principal 
Fabts : 


void,  n515.  mal5 

'  volO,  velle,  volui, ,  be  willing,  mill,  wish 

n51B,  nolle,  nolui, ,  be  unwilling,  will  not 

toilS,  nuUle,  malui, ,  be  more  willing,  prefer 

)  compounds  of  volS.    N  515  is  for  ne-volo,-  and  malo  for  mi- 


INDICATIVE 

Prbsbht 

volo 

nolo 

malfl 

vis1 

non  vis 

mavis 

vult  (volt) 

non  vult 

tnavult 

u 

volnmus 

i    nOlumus 

m&lumus 

vultis  (voltis) 

non  vultis 

mavultia 

vohint 

nolunt 

malunt 

Imperfect 

volebam 

n&lebam 

malBbam 

Fctdrr 

vol&m,  volEs,  etc. 

□olam,  tioISs,  etc. 

malum,  m&l£s,  etc 

PEBPECI 

volui 

noluT 

malui 

Pluperfect 

volueram 

nGlueram 

m&lueram 

Fot.  Pbrf. 

voluerfl 

noluero 

maluero 

1The  forms  potls  nun,  pote  sum,  etc.  occur  In  early  writers.  Other  early  forms  are 
poteeie;  pooalem,  **s,  -et ;  poterlnt,  potlsit  (forpoesit);  poteetni  and  poaaitur  (used  witb 
■  passive  infinitive,  of.  5  206.  o). 

*  Petal  is  from  an  obsolete  fpotBre.  *  Vis  is  from  a  different  root. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 

Fbbbent 

■    velim,  -Ib,  -it, 

nolim 

mulim 

vellums,  -Itis,  -int 

Imferfbct 

*'    vellem,1  -Ss,  -at, 

nollem 

mallem 

vell&rnus,  -Btia,  -ent 

Perfect 

volnerim 

noluerim 

maluerim 

Plupbrfbct 

voluissem 

noluisB«ra 

nialuisBem 

IMPERATIVE 

PRESENT 



noli,  nollte 



FuTl.KK 



noTito,  etc. 



INFINITIVE 

PBEBBNT 

velle1 

nolle 

mBlle 

Pebfect 

voloisse 

noluisso 

m&Iuiase 

PARTICIPLES 
voISdb,  -e.ni.is  nOlens,  -cutis 


FerO,  bear,  carry,-  endure  * 
Pkincipai  Parts  !  tert,  Urn,*  toll,  latum 
ran  fsr-  Perfect  stem  tul-  Swpdte  stem  Ut- 


ACTIVE 

PASSIVE 

LNDICATTVB 

Prebekt 

fert 

ferimus    '   i 

feror            ferirnur 

fers 

fertis 

ferria  (-re)  feriminl 

fert 

ferunt 

fertur           feruntur 

Ihfesfect 

ferebam 

ferfibax 

Future 

feram 

ferar 

Pebfect 

tull 

latus  a  um 

Pluperfect 

tuleram 

l&tuseram 

Future  Perfect 

tulero 

latus  er6 

i  Vellem  Is  for  tretoem,  and  velle  for  f rel-ee  (cf .  erne) ,  the  s  being  assimilated  to 
the  1  preceding. 

■Peri  has  two  Independent  stems:  fer-  in  the  present  system,  and  tul-  (tor  tol-)  In 
the  perfect  from  tol,  root  of  tolls.  The  perfect  tetnli  occurs  in  Plautos.  In  the  parti- 
ciple the  root  is  weakened  to  tl-,  latum  standing  for  ttlitnm  (cf.  rXoret). 

■  Perre,  ferrem,  are  for  tmr-M,  tfer-sim  (cf.  ee-ee,  tt-um),  e  being  assimilattid  to  pre- 
ceding t;  or  ferre,  lercem,  may  be  for  tferese,  fferestm  (see}  15.4). 


200] 

IRREGULAK   VERBS 

Ml 

Active 

Passive 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Pre  best 

fnun 

ferar 

Imperfect 

ferrem1 

ferrer 

Perfect 

tulerim 

latus  silt 

Pluperfect 

tuliseem 

IMPF.RATIVE 

latus  ea* 

Pre  best 

fer 

ferte 

ferre     • 

ferimini 

Futcre 

ferto 

feriflte 

fertor 

ferto 

feruutd 

fertur 

feruntor 

INFINITIVE 

Prbbbitt 

ferre 

ferrf 

Perfect 

tulisse 

latus  esse 

""" 

latumse** 

PARTICIPLES 

latum  In 

Present 

ferfina,  -entia 

Perfect           latus 

Ptjtebe 

l&tunu 

SUPINE 

Gkhlniiite        ferendns 

rendl,  -do, 

-dam,  -dO 

latum,  1  atii 

a-  The  compounds  of  fern,  conjugated  like  the  simple  verb,  ; 


«dfero 

adferre 

attull 

allatum 

auferO 

auferre 

abstull 

ablatum 

confers 

cSnferre 

contull 

coll&tum 

differo 

dlSerre 

distull 

dllfttum 

effero 

eHerre 

eitull 

elStuni 

lnfero 

Inferre 

intuit 

ilistum 

offero 

ofterre 

obtnll 

obltttum 

refero 

referre 

rettull 

relatum 

Huifero 

suSerre 

SUBtulI9 

BublStuni' 
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201.  EdS,  edere,  edi,  esum,  eat,  is  regular  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion, but  has  also  an  archaic  present  subjunctive  and  some  alter- 
native forms  directly  from  the  root  (ed),  without  the  thematic 
vowel.     These  are  in  full-faced  type. 


ACTIVE 

JUDICATIVE 

Present  edo,  edis  (is1),  edit  (est) 

edimua,  editis  (estis) ,  eduni 
Imperfect        edfibam,  edebas,  etc. 


Present  edam  (edim),  edaa  (edis),  edat  (edit) 

edamus  (edimns),  edatis  (editia),  edant  (edint) 

Imperfect        ederem,  ederes  (eaaes),  ederet  (easet) 

ederemua  (esaemus),  ederetis  (easetis),  ederent  (Sssent) 

tHPEBATIVE 


Singular 

Plural 

Frxmkt            eda  (is) 
FnrtmB             edits  (estil) 
edit*  (eato) 

edite  (Sato) 
editdte  (estate) 
edimto 

njrrsiTivE 

PARTICIPLES 

Pre  be  nt           edere  (Esse) 
Perfect           6disse 
Future            Ssurus  esse 

Present      edSns,  -entis 
Fdtcbe        Ssutub  * 

GEHTfSD 

edendi,  -do, 

-dum,  -do 

Mum, 

Tu 

a.  In  the  Passive  the  following  irregular  forms  occur  in  the  third  per- 
son singular :  Present  Indicative  Sstur,  Imperfect  Subjunctive  essetur. 

1  Id  is  etc.  the  o  is  long.    In  the  corresponding  forms  of  nun,  e  la  short.    The  differ- 
suet  In  quantity  between  MB  and  it  etc.  depends  upon  inherited  vowel  variation  (J  IT-  a). 
*  Old  tonus  are  **fttrw  and  supine  essum. 
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202.  The  irregular  verb  do,  give,  ia  conjugated  as  follows :  — 

Principal  Parts  :  do,  dare,  defli,  datum 
Present  Stick  dS-  Fbktect  Stem  ded-  Surras  Stem  dat- 


ACTIVE 

PASSIVE 

INDICATIVE 

Present 

dd          damns 

damur 

das         dalis 

daria  (-re)      daminl 

dat        dant 

datur               dantur 

Imperfect 

dabani 

dabar 

FoTURR 

dabs 

dabor 

Perfect 

dedi 

datus  sum 

Pluperfect 

dederam 

datus  iiram 

Future  Perfect    dedero 

datus  erfi 

BDBJDHDnTX 

Prrbeni 

deni,  des,  Act,  etc. 

,  deris  (-re),  deti 

Imperfect 

darem 

darer 

Perfect 

dederim 

datus  sim 

PLD PERFECT 

dediasem 

IMPERATIVE 

datus  essem 

PRESRRT 

da          date 

dare          daminl 

FOTDRl 

date        datote 

dator        

dato         dan  to 

dator        dantor 

DlFTNITrVE 

PBESBHT 

dare 

dart 

Perfect 

dedisse 

datus  ease 

Pctorji 

daturus  esse 

PARTICIPLES 

datum  In 

Prksrkt 

d&ns,  dantia           Perfect 

datus 

IfOTDM 

datorus                 Gbrdhritr    dandus 

GERUND 

dandl,  -da,  -dum,  -do 

SUPINE 

datum,  datii 

of  *S,  nee  (20B.0L.lt. 
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203.         BB,  go.1     Principal  Parts:  eC,  lie,  H  (M),  Itum 

INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE 

Preuni  eo,  Is,  it  earn,  eas,  eat 

Imus,  Itis,  eunt    I  eSnras,  eatis,  eant 

Imperfect  Ibam,  Ibis,  That.  Irem,  Ires,  Tret 

IbamuB,  Ibatis,  Ibant  freraua,  Iretis,  Trent 

Futukb  Tbo,  Ibis,  ibit 

Ibimus,  Ibitis,  Ibunt 
Pertect  il  (IvI)  ierim  (Iverim) 

Pluperfect  ieiam  (Iveram)  Tssem  (Ivissem) 

Future  Perfect        ierS  (Ivero) 

IMPERATIVE 

Present      I  Fctcrb      ltd,  ftote 

Ite  ltd,  eunto 

nraTNrnvE 

Present    Ire  Pbrfbct    Isse  (Tvisae)        I'utcre     iturus  esse 

PARTICIPLES 
Prbsbht    ifins,  gen.  eunt'ia  Future    Hutua         Gbrundivb    enudura 

gerund  etindi,  -dO,  -dum,  -do  supine  itum,  itfi 

«.  The  compounds  adefi,  approach,  IimB,  titter,  and  some  others,  are  tran- 
sitive.    They  are  inflected  as  follows  in  the  passive :  — 

INDICATIVE  BTJBJUNCTITE 

Prbs.  adeor  Impf.   adlbar  Prks.  adear 

adlris  Fdt.     adlbor  Impf.  adirer 

adltnr  Pbrt.  aditus  sum  Pbrf.  aditus  Him 

adlmnr        Plup.  aditus  eram  Plup.  aditus  essent 

adlminl        F.  P.    aditus  erO 
adeuntui 
infix,   adlrt      aditus  esse  PAST,  aditus    adeundns 

Thus  inflected,  the  forms  of  66  are  nsed  impersonally  in  the  third  parson 
singular  of  the  passive:  as,  itum  est  (g  208.  d).  The  infinitive  Iri  is  used  with 
the  supine  in  huh  to  make  the  future  infinitive  passive  (§  1 93.  N.).  The  verb 
Tineo,  fie  told  (i.e.  vf  mini  «6,goto  tale),  has  also  several  forms  in  the  passive, 
b.  In  the  perfect  system  of  e5  the  forms  with  v  are  very  rare  in  tho  simple 
verb  and  unusual  in  the  compounds. 

C  Li  before  s  is  regularly  contracted  to  I :  as,  Isse. 

1  The  root  of  «S  Is  bi  {weak  form  i).    This  el  becomes  I  except  before  a,  o,  and  a, 
where  it  becomes  •  (of.  aS,  earn,  emit).    The  strong  form  of  the  root,  I,  is 
before  a  vowel  or  final  -t ;  the  weak  form,  1,  appears  In  Itum  and  Irtroa. 
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d.  The  compound  ambifi  ia  inflected  regularly  like  a  verb  of  the  fourth 
conjugation.     But  it  has  also  ambibat  in  the  imperfect  indicative. 

e.  Prt  with  «fi  retains  its  original  d :  as,  prodeo,  prodis,  prSdit 

204.  Facie,  facere,  fid,  factum,  make,  is  regular.  But  it  has  im- 
perative far,  in  the  active,  and,  besides  the  regular  forms,  the  future 
perfect  faxO,  perfect  subjunctive  faxim.    The  passive  of  facie  is  — 

fio,  fliri,  facta*  sum,  be  made  or  become. 
The  present  system  of  SO  is  regular  of  the  fourth  conjugation, 
but  the  subjunctive  imperfect  is  fierem,  and  the  infinitive  fieri 

Notb.  —The  forms  in  brackets  are  not  used  in  good  prose. 


Pkksknt 

IxrERFECT 

Fotcre 

1'erfect 
Pluperfect 
Future  Perfect 


rNMCATIVE 
fI5,  fls,  fit 

[fimus],  [fitis],  fiunt 
fiSbam,  fiSbas,  etc 
fiam,  fiiis,  etc. 
f actus  sum 
f actus  eram 
f actus  erf 

IMPERATIVE 

[fi,  fite,  flto, ]  L 


SUBJUNCTIVE 
fiam,  fias,  fiat 
flamus,  fiatis,  fiant 
fierem,  fierfs,  etc. 


Puuht     fieri 


Future    factum  Irl 


a.  Moat  compounds  of  fscifl  with  prepositions  weaken  X  to  I  in  the  present 
stem  and  to  t  in  the  supine  atem,  and  are  inflected  regularly  like  verbs  in -10 :  — 

eSutteiS,  connceie,  cinfed,  confoctum,  finish. 
ctafldor,  corvflcl,  caofectas. 

b.  Other  compounds  retain  a,  and  have  -fio  in  the  passive  :  as,  benefacu), 
-facers,  -feci;  -factum ;  passive  benefio,  -fieri,  -factui,  benefit.  These  retain  the 
accent  of  the  simple  verb :  as,  beno-fl'cis  (§  12.  a,  Exe.}. 

c  A  few  isolated  forms  of  fio  occur  in  other  compounds :  — 
cSnlt,  it  happens,  cinfinnt ;  confiat ;  cSnfleret,  cflufierent ;  cSnflnL 
dent,  it  lacks,  defiant ;  diifiet ;  difist ;  denerL 
stSerl,  to  be  effected. 
inflrt,  begin  (to  speak),  Inflt 
tnteiflat,  let  him  perish;  lnterfleri,  to  perish. 
snperfit,  it  remains  over;  inperflat,  snperfieri. 


>  The  Imperative  Is  rarely  found,  and  then  only  In  e-rlj  writers. 
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DEFECTIVE  VESBS 
205.  Some  verbs  have  lost  the  Present  System,  and  use  only 
tenses  of  the  Perfect,  in  which  they  are  inflected  regularly. 
These  are  — 


coepV  I  began 

MI,*  /  half.                   a 
INDICATIVE 

tmha* 

I  remember 

Perfect 

coepl                           odl 

me  mini 

Pluperfect 

coeperam                    oderam 

Future  Perfect 

coeperfl                       oderfi 

memineiQ 

Perfect  coeperixn  Me  rim  meminorim 

Plufbrfbot  coepissem  odiaaem 

IHPERAT1VK 


raFLNrnVK 


PABT1CIPLES 
Perfect  coeptus,  begun  osus,  hating  or  haled 

Future  ooepMirus  Oeurus,  likely  to  hale 

a.  The  passive  of  coepl  is  often  used  with  the  passive  infinitive  ;  as, 
coeptus  sum  vocari,  /  began  to  be  called,  but  coepl  vocSre,  /  began  to  call. 
For  the  present  system  incipiS  is  used. 

NOTE.  -Early  and  rare  forms  are  cospiS,  coepiam,  coeparet,  coepnie. 

6.  The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  of  HI  and  menial  have 
the  meanings  of  a  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  respectively:  — 
MI,  I  hate;  Mmm,  I  hated  (was  hating) ;  SderB,  I  shall  hate. 

Note  1.  —  A  present  participle  memineBs  \s  early  and  late. 

Notk  2.  —  NOvi  and  cOnsaBvi  (usually  referred  to  bBscS  and  cSawSsoB)  are  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  I  know  (have  learned)  and  I  am  accustomed  (have  become  accustomed) 
as  preteriti ve  verbs.  Many  other  verbs  are  occasionally  need  In  the  saai*  way  (see 
476.  w.). 

1  Root  af  (as  In  apficor)  with  co(n-). 
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206.  Many  verbs  are  found  only  in  the  Present  System.  Such 
are  maereo,  -ere,  be  sorrowful  (cf.  maestus,  sad);  ferlu,  -Ire,  strike. 

In  many  the  simple  verb  is  incomplete,  but  the  missing  parte 
occur  in  its  compounds :  as,  vldO,  vMere,  in-vasi,  in-v&sum. 

Some  verbs  occur  very  commonly,  but  only  in  a  few  forms :  — 

a.  Ai6,  I  ray:  — 

rasic.      Prbs.    aio,  aie,1  ait;  , ,  limit 

Imff.     ftiebam,'  aiebas,  etc. 

hubjv.     Pbes.    ,  SiSs,  &iat  j  , ,  aiant 

ikper.  al  (rare) 

part.  atGns 

The  vowels  a  and  1  are  pronounced  separately  (a-is,  «-it)  except  some- 
times in  old  or  colloquial  Latin.  Before  a  vowel,  one  i  stands  for  two  (see 
§  8.  c) :  —  thus  aio  was  pronounced  al-yo  and  was  sometimes  written  au5. 

b.  Inquam,  /  say,  except  in  poetry,  is  used  only  in  direct  quotations 
(cf.  the  English  quoth). 

indic.     Pus.    inquam,  inquis,  inquit ;  inquimus,  inquitis  (late),  inquiunt 

IvrF.    , ,  inquiebat;  , , 

Fot.     ,  inquies,  inqulet; , , 

Peef.   Inquil,  inqntetl,  ; , , 

isfPFti.     Pees,  inque 
Foi.      inqiiito 
The  only  common  forms  are  Inquam,  inquis,  inquit,  Inquiunt,  and  the 
future  inquies,  inqniet 

C.  The  deponent  fan,  to  speak,  has  the  following  forms :  — 

nnno.     Prbs.    , ,  fatur; , ,  fantur 

Fut.     fabor, ,  fabitur;  , , 

Pbrf.  , ,  fatus  est ;  , ,  fatl  sunt 

Plop,   fatus  eram, ,  f&tus  erat;  , , 

ntFiR.    Pbes.  fare 
urns.      Prbs.   fSri 

PABT.       Pbbs.   fans,  fantls.  etc.  (in  singular) 
Pbrf.  fatus  (having  spoken) 
■    Ger.    fandus  {to  be  spoken  of) 
OEntiND,  gen.     fandl,  abl.  fandO  supime       fMO 

Several  forms  compounded  with  the  prepositions  ex,  prao,  pro,  inter, 
occur :  as,  praefitur,  praefimur,  affari,  prQfatus,  interfatur,  etc.  The  com- 
pound Infans  is  regularly  used  as  a  noun  (child).  Infandus,  nefandns,  are 
used  as  adjectives,  unspeakable,  abominable. 
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d,  Queo,  I  can,  neqneo,  f  cannof,  are  conjugated  like  efl.  They  are  rarely 
used  except  in  the  present.  Queo  ia  regularly  accompanied  by  a  negative. 
The  forms  given  below  occur,  those  in  full-faced  type  in  classic  prose. 
The  Imperative,  Gerund,  and  Supine  are  wanting. 


INDICATIVE       SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE          SUBJUNCTIVE 

Pkksbht 

I'resest 

queo                      queam 
quia                         quoia 
quit                         quest 

lit 

fir 

queo) 

neqaesm 
Dequeis 
neqneat 

qulmus                 queimoB 
queunt                     quoaiit 

nequlmus 
ufOlrJi 

nsqueamus 
neqnsant 

Imperfect 

[mferpeci 

qulbam                

qutbat                  quire  t 
qalrent 

neqolbat 

neqnlbant 

sequirem 
nequiret 
neqnlrent 

Fht.tr. 

Future 

quIbO 

qulbunt 

neqolbit 
nequlbunt 

Pnnox 

Pekfbct 

quMt                     qulverit  (-ierit) 
quivenmt  (-era)     quierint 

nequlvl 
nequlatl 

nequlvit  (nequiit) 
nequlverunt  (-quiere) 

neqnlverim 

nequlverit 

oequiverint 

PlTJPBRFBOT 

•UJPBRFBCT 

qulvissent 

'   nequlverat  (-ierat) 
nequlverant  (-ierant) 

mquMstet  ( -quisset) 
nequlssent 

INFINITIVE 

quire                    quisle 

nequire 

nequlvisse  (-qulase) 

PARTICIPLES 

quifins 

nequiins,  nequeuntis 

Notb.  —  A  few  passive  forms  a 

qnitua  urn,  qualtar,  quasotni,  Mf Bltn 

e  used  with  passive  infinitives :  as,  qoltor,  qaountar, 
i,nequltnm:  but  none  of  theHooucurBinclassicDrxHtn 
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e.  Quaeso,  /  atk,  beg  (original  form  of  quaero),  has  — 
indic.       Fbbs.  quaeaO,  quaesumus 

Notr.  —  Other  (orma  of  quaes*  ore  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin.    For  the  per- 
fect system  (quaesivi,  etc),  see  qmera  <§211.  d). 

f.  Owe,  to  triumph,  haa  the  following :  — 
ihdic.      Pbeb.  ovSb,  ovat 

sttbtv.     Fkbs.  ovet 
Impf.   oviret 

PART.  OVftnS,  OvfttUlUS,  OYdtllB 

cer.  ovandi 

ff .  A  few  verba  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Imperative :  — 

Pbeb.  singular  «alv*,  plural  eelvete,  Fot.  ealvetB,  hail  I  (from  sal- 
vos, safe  and  sound).     An  infinitive  salvers  and  the  indica- 
tive forms  aalveo,  salvetis,  salrebia,  are  rare. 
Pkes.  singular  ave  (or  have),  plural  «vSto,  Fur.  aveto,  liaU  or  /ore- 

well.     An  infinitive  avire  also  occurs. 
Fres.  singular  cede,  plural  tfdite  (cette),  nine,  fell. 
Pass,  singular  apage,  fteyone  (properly  a  Greek  word). 

IMPERSONAL  VERBS 
207.  Many  verbs,  from  their  meaning,  appear  only  in  the  third 
person  singular,  the  infinitive,  and  the  gerund.    These  are  called 
Impersonal  Verbs,  as  having  no  personal  subject.1    The  passive 
of  many  intransitive  verbs  is  used  in  the  same  way. 


Cow.  i 

ii 

in 

rv 

Pass.  Conj,  i 

it  is  plain 

it  is  allowed 

it  chances 

it  results 

it  is  fought 

constat 

licet 

accidit 

Even  it 

pugnatur 

cc-nst&bat 

licfibat 

accidebat 

Gvenisbat 

pftgnabatur 

cOnstabit 

licebit 

accidet 

eveniet 

pQgnabftur 

cOustitit 

licuit,  -itarn  est 

accidit 

even  it 

pugnatum  est 

cOnstiterat 

licuerat 

acciderat 

SvEnerat 

pugn&tnm  erat 

cOrurtiterit 

licnerit 

accident 

BvEnerit 

pilgnatum  erit 

constat 

liceat 

accidat 

eveniat 

pQgnfitur 

c&nst&ret 

licSret 

accideret 

Svenlret 

pOgnSrttur 

cflnatiterit 

licnerit 

accident 

SvSnerit 

pugnatum  sit 

cCnstitisset 

llcuisset 

accidlsset 

EvBnisset 

pugnatum  easel 

cOnstfire 

licere 

ace  id  ere 

evenlre 

pugnarl 

cOnstitisse 

licnisae 

accidisse 

evfinisse 

pugnatum  esse 

-et&turum  east 

s      -iturum  esse 



-turmn  esse 

pugnatum  Irl 

1  With  impersonal  verbs  the  word  it  Is  nsed  In  English,  having  usually  no  repre- 
sentative In  Latin,  though  id,  hie,  mud,  are  often  nsed  nearly  iu  the  same  way. 
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208.  Impersonal  Verbs  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

a.  Verbs  expressing  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  time  of 'day :  — 
veeperaacit  (inceptive,  §  263.  1),  it  grows  late.  ningit,  it  snows. 
luclscft  hoc,  it  is  getting  light.                                     fnlguiat,  it  lightens. 
giandinat,  it  hails.                                                        tonat,  it  thunders. 
ploit,  it  rains.                                                              roret,  the  dew  fails. 

Note.  —  Id  these  do  subject  is  distinctly  thought  of.  Sometimes,  however,  the  verb 
is  used  personally  with  the  name  of  a  divinity  as  the  subject :  as,  Iuppiter  tonat,  Jupiter 
thunders.  In  poetry  other  subjects  are  occasionally  used:  as,  tundae  ua  plunnt,  th« 
slings  rain  stones. 

b.  Verbs  of  feeling,  where  the  person  who  is  the  proper  subject  becomes 
the  object,  as  being  himself  affected  bj  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  verb 
(§854.  S):  — 

miserat,  it  grieves.  paenltet  (poenitet),  it  repents. 

plget,  it  disgust*.  pudet,  it  shames. 

taedet,  it  wearies. 

miseist  me,  I  pity  (it  distresses  me) ;  pudet  mi,  I  am  ashamed. 
Note.  —  Such  verbs  often  have  also  a  passive  form;  as,  miseteoi,  Ipity  (am  moysd 
to  pity);  and  occasionally  other  parte:  as,  paenitGnu  (as  from  tpaenio),  paeaitendus, 
pudendal,  pnrtaesom  eat,  piKitum  est. 

e.  Verba  which  have  a  phrase  or  clause  as  their  subject  (cf.  §§  454, 
569.2):  — 

accidit,  contingit,  Svenit,  obtingit,  obveoit,  fit,  it  happens, 

libet,  it  pleases.  aelectat,  iuvat,  it  delights. 

licet,  it  is  permitted.  oportet,  it  is  fitting,  ought. 

certnm  est,  it  is  resolved.  Decesse  est,  it  is  needful. 

constat,  it  ts  clear.  praestat,  it  is  better. 

placet,  it  seems  good  (pleases).  interest,  refert,  it  concerns. 

Tjditnr,  it  seems,  seems  good.  vacat,  tAere  t>  leisure. 

decet,  it  is  becoming.  reatat,  aupereat,  it  remains, 

Nora.  —  Many  of  these  verbs  may  be  used  personally;  as,  vaoS,  I  have  leisure. 
Libet  and  licet  have  also  the  passive  forma  libitum  (licitum)  est  etc.  The  participles 
libtns  aud  licSu  are  used  as  adjectives. 

d ,  The  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  is  very  often  used  impersonally  (see 
synopsis  in  §207):  — 

ventura  est,  they  came  (there  was  coming). 

pfignatui,  there  is  fighting  (it  is  fought). 

Jtur.  some  one  goes  (it  Is  gone). 

pardtur  mini,  I  am  spared  (it  is  spared  to  mo,  see  5  872). 

Note.  —  The  impersonal  nee  of  the  passive  proceeds  from  its  original  reflexive  (or 
middle)  meaning,  the  action  being  regarded  as  aeoomplisliing  itself  (compare  the 

French  c*!o  St  fait). 
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Classified  Lists  op  Verbs 

first  Conjugation 

309.  There  are  about  360  simple  verba  of  the  First  Conjuga- 
tion, moat  of  them  formed  directly  on  a  noun-  or  adjective-stem : 
sxmB,  arm  (anna,  arm*);  caocfi,  to  blind  (caeca*,  blind);  enuli,  be  ok  exile 
(axaol,  anezife)tfS50). 
Their  conjugation  is  usually  regular,  like  ano;  though  of  many  only  a  fern 
forma  are  found  la  use. 

a.  The  following  verba  form  their  Perfect  and  Supine  stems  irregularly. 
Those  marked  *  have  alao  regular  forms. 

crepo,  crepui  (-crapivi),  -crspit-,  retounil  plicS,  *-plicuI,  "-plicit-,  fold. 

cube,  "cubal,  -cubit-,  lis  down.  pfitS,  potiTi,  *pot-,  drink. 

as,  dare,  dedl,  d*t-,  give  (da).  seed,  secni,  sect-,  cut. 

domi,  domui,  domit-,  subdue.  soni,  sonnl,  sonit-,1  sound, 

frico,  frlcnl,  filet-,  rub.  ate,  steti,  -stat-  (-stit-),  stand. 

luvit  (ad-iirro),  iliTi,  iflt-,)  help,  tend,  tonal,  "-tonlt-,  thunder. 

mied,  micul, ,  pfitter,  veto,  retoi,  vetit-,  forbid, 

nscS,  ■neeni,  necat-  (-nwt-),  kiU* 

Note. —Compounds  of  tbese  verbs  have  the  following  forms :  — 
crepS :  con-crepuf ,  <fts-ereput  or  -erepoui ;  in-creput  or  -crepotrf. 
dO :  circum-.  Infer-,  possum-,  satis-,  super-,  vi num-do,  -dedi,  -dot-,  of  the  first  oon- 

j  ugation.    Other  compounds  belong  to  the  root  diu,  put,  and  are  of  the  third 

conjugation:  as,  eondo,  amd&re,  condidi,  condition. 
mlcS:  di-mieavi,  -micat-;  e-mieui,  -micat-. 
plicfl:  re-,  tub-  (sup-),  muift-pjiou,  ■pKcowt,  -plicat-;  cx-plico  (unfold),  -vi,  -U-; 

(explain),  -act,  -at-;  im-plico,  -avi  (-ui),  -dium  (-i(um). 
stB:  con-sfo,  -stiff,  (-stdrurus) ;  ad-,  re-sto,  -sti/i, ;  ante-  (an(f-),  inter-,  super- 

tta,  -tteti, ;  circumstd,  steti  (stiti), ;  prae-tto,  stiti,  -stit-  (-$tat-); 

di-sfo,  ez-std,  no  perfect  or  supine  (future  participle  ec-stafurtM). 

Second  Conjugation 

210.  There  are  nearly  120  simple  verbs  of  the  Second  Conju- 
gation, most  of  them  denominative  verbs  of  condition,  having  a 
corresponding  noun  and  adjective  from  the  same  root,  and  an 
Inceptive  in  -scfl  (§  263.  1):  — 

caleS,  be  warm;  calor,  warmth;  cslidus,  warm;  eslescS,  groin  warm. 
tunso,  fear;  tias.ni,  fear ;  timldus,  timid;  per-timisco,  to  take/right. 

>r  In  composition). 
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a.  Most  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  are  inflected  like  moneo,  but 
many  lack  the  supine  (as,  aicefi,  ward  off;  careB,  lack;  egeo,  need;  timei, 
ftar),  and  a  number  have  neither  perfect  nor  supine  (as,  maersO,  be  tad). 

b.  The  following  keep  e"  in  all  the  systems :  — 

deleo,  destroy  delete  delevi  deletum 

flei,  loeej)  Here  fliri  flstnm 

nofl,  sew  nSra  nSvi  [nStnm] 

viefl,  plait  viire  [viSvi]  vlstum 

com-plefl,  Jill  up1  -plSre  -plivi  -pletuin 

c.  The  following  show  special  irregularities :  - 


mulcco,  mulai,  mnls-,  soothe. 
uralgeo,  mulai,  mnls-,  milk. 

(eojniveo,  -nlvi  (-nlil), ,  wink. 

(ab)oleo,  -olivl,  -olit-,  destroy. 
pendeo,  pependi,  -pins-,  hang. 
ptaiidci,  prandi,  prlns-,  dine, 
ride},  risi,  -tis-,  laugh. 

»L-d0(j,   »i«S,   BCSB-,  sit. 

soleo,  solitas  sum,  tie  wont. 

sorbeS,  sorbai  (sorpsi),  ■ ,  ruck. 

■pondeo,  spapoudi,  apouEi-,  pledge. 

strides,  atrtdl, ,  whiz. 

soadeo,  suasl,  aula-,  urge. 

tcnefi  (-tines),  tenal,  -tent-,  AoH. 

tergeS,  tersl,  tera-,  wipe. 

tonded,  -totondl  (-tondl),  tons-,  shear. 

torqneo,  torai,  tort-,  twist. 

torreo,  torrui,  tost-,  roatA. 

tinged,  tnial, ,  sioeH. 

nrgeS,  ural, ,  urge. 

videS,  vldi,  vie-,  see. 
to»*6,  rOvi,  vot-,  vow. 

moveo,  mSri,  mBt-,  mooe. 

Third  Conjugation 

211.  The  following  lists  include  most  simple  verbs  of  the 
Third  Conjugation,  classed  according  to  the  formation  of  the  Per 
feet  Stem :  — 

a.  Forming  the  perfect  stem  in  s  (z)  (§  177.  *  and  note): — 
»ngfi,  inxl,  — — ■,  choke.  claudi,  clausi,  clans-,  shut. 

csrpo,  caipsi,  carpt-,  pluck.  cOrnS,  cSmpal,  cSmpt-,  comb,  deck. 

cedB,  cessl,  cess-,  yield.  coqno,  cozi,  coct-,  coat. 

clngS,  cinzi,  cinct-,  bind.  '  -cutis,  -cnasi,  -cum-,  aAoie. 

1  And  other  compounds  of  -pleff. 


aigeo,  alal,  be  cold. 
IideS,  IrsI,  araurus,  burn, 
andeo,  anaaa  aum,  dare. 
angeS,  ami,  suet-,  increase. 
,    caves,  cavi,  cant-,  care. 
censeS,  censni,  cine-,  value. 
tied,  civi,  cit-,  ezcfie. 
docco,  docal,  doct-,  teach. 
faveS,  fSvI,  fant-,  favor. 

ferveo,  ferrt  (fertwl), ,  ototo. 

forei,  f6vi,  f8t-,  cAeriaA. 
fnlgeo,  falsi,  — ,  «Aine. 
gandeo,  (avisos  sum,  rejoice. 
taaareS,  liaeui,  liaeB-,  cling. 
indulges,  indalai,  indult-,  indulge. 
iubeo,  iuasi,  lose-,  order. 

liqneo,  Usui  (llqal), ,  melt. 

luceo,  Iflxl,  ,  shine.. 

ISgeU,  lflii, ,  mourn. 

nuLtiao",  inanai,  mills-,  wait. 

mlaceS,  -eoi,  miit-  (mist-),  mix. 
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demfl,  deinpal,  tfSmpt-,  take  away. 

dico,  dlii,  diet-,  say. 

divido,  dlyuu,  divis-,  dieide. 

ddcB,  diiii,  duct-,  ^utde. 

emungB,  -munii,  -mGnct-,  clean  out. 

Bg5,  firi,  fn-,.fa. 

flogS  [no],  finxi,  Art--,  fashion. 

fleets,  flezi,  flex-,  bend. 

-fligfi,  -flixi,  -flict-, ,  sniife. 

flaS,  ililxi,  flu-,  flow. 

fteudo, ,  free-  (frees-),  gnash. 

frigS,  frlrt,  frirt-,  Jry. 

gert,  gesal,  gest-,  carry. 

inngfl,  ianxi,  iGnct-,  join. 

lands,  laesi,  laes-,  fcurt. 

4idl,  -lexi,  -lect-,  enitce  (illcul,  -licit-). 

ludo,  liiul.  Ins-,  play. 

niorgO,  mersi,  mm-,  pinnae. 

mittO,  mist,  miss-,  send. 

nactt  [sec],  nezi  (neinl),  nei-,  weave. 

nfjbo,  nflpsi,  nflpt-,  marry. 

pectO,  put,  pax-,  com*. 

pergO,  perreii,  perrict-,  90  on. 

pingo  [fig],  pinii,  plet-,  point 

pUngo  [i'lao],  plSnii,  planet-,  beat. 

plandS,  piaiiBi,  plana-,  applaud. 

plectS,  plen,  plex-,  braid. 

piemo,  pressl,  preis-,  press. 

promo,    inpsi,  -mpt-,  briny  out 


quatifl,  (cussl),  quoin-,  shake. 
radii,  tial,  ii«-(  scrape, 
legs,  red,  rtct-,  ride. 

rips,  repel, ,  creep. 

rods,  rBsi,  rfls-,  flnaw. 
scalps,  scalps!,  icalpt-,  scrape. 
Hciibii,  scrips!,  script-,  write. 
scalps,  sculps!,  icalpt-,  carve. 

serpS,  Berpil, ,  craiot 

spargS,  sparsi,  spars-,  scatter. 
-spicio,  -epexJ,  -apect-,  view. 
-stinguo,  -stiiui,  -atinct-,  quench. 
stringo,  strinii,  strict-,  bind. 
struo,  atrflz],  struct-,  build. 
sflgB,  sflii,  Biict-,  suck. 
some,  sflmpsl,  aflmpt-,  take. 
Hurgo,  surrfil,  Hurrect-,  rise. 
tegs,  tin,  tict-,  sftetter. 
tenuis,  -terapei,  -tempt-,  despite. 
tergS,  tersi,  tars-,  wipe. 
tingo,  tinii,  tiuct-,  stain, 
trabo,  trail,  tract-,  drag. 
trudo,  trial,  trus-,  thrust. 
anguS  (ungS),  Bui,  finct-,  anoint. 
flt5,  nasi,  aat-,  burn, 
vado,  -liBl,  -tSs-,  go. 
vabS,  vizi,  rect-,  dram. 
tItS,  Till,  Tlrt-,  live. 


b.  Reduplicated  in  the  perfect  (§  177.  c) :  - 


carta,  cucarrl,  cum-,  run. 

discs  [dic],  dtdid,  — p  learn. 

-dfl  [dhi],  -didl,  -alt- "(as  in  ab-dS,  etc., 

with  cridS,  vindS),  put. 
faU5,  fefeffl,  fala-,  deeeitw. 
pangB  [pao] ,  peplgl  (-pSgj),  paet-./oaten, 

jtz,  bargain. 


pariS,   peperi,   part-   (paritflras),  bring 
forth. 

pellS,  pepull,  puis-,  drive. 

pendS,  pependi,  pins-,  weigh. 

poscS,  poposcl,  — — ,  demand. 

pangl  [foq],  pupugi  (-pflnxi),  pflnet-, 

si»t8  [sTi],  stiti,  sUt-,  stop. 
tangS  [tig],  tetigi,  tact-,  touch. 
tendo  [ten]  ,tetendl  (-teiidi),teiit-,  stretch. 


pans,  pepercl  (pariri),  (paxsOnia),  spore.      tandS  [tud],  tutadi,  tuns-  (-tfls-),  beat, 

C.  Adding  a  (r)  to  the  verb- root  (§  177.  a):  — 
ali,  alni,  alt-  (alrt-),  nouriaft.  compSecS,  comp£soal, ,  restrain. 

cemB,  crirl,   ait-,  decree.  consuls,   lui,  consult-,  consult. 

colS,  Mini,  eult-,  dwell,  till.  raises,  crfvi,  ait-,  increase. 
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-cnmbi  [oo»],  -cabal,  -cubit-,  lie  d 
dopse,  depsni,  deptt-,  knead, 

ftemB,  fremul, ,  roar. 

genii,  genial, ,  groan. 

gignB  [oek],  genu!,  genit--,  beget. 


tBpifi,  iapui,  rs.pt-,  seite. 
scIbco,  acrri,  sort-,  decree. 
aero,  sevi,  sat-,  tow. 
seio,  semi,  seit-,  entwine. 
ainB,  sivi,  sit-,  permit. 
spernB,  sprM,  spret-,  scorn, 
sterno,  Strivl,  BtrSt-,  aireic. 

ateiti,  -stertni, ,  snore. 

strepB,  atrepn!,  ,  sound. 

saSscB,  sueri,  suet-,  be  vnnL 
teio,  teiui,  text-,  ueaoe. 

ttemS,  tremni, ,  tremble. 

Tomo,  romui, ,  vomit 


mttlfi,  molui,  moht-,  grind. 
occuli,  occnlni,  occult-,  hide. 
(ad)olesci,  -evl,  -nit-,  orou  up. 
pasco,  pSTl,  plat-,  /eed. 
peicellS,  -coH,  -cult-,  upset. 
pinS  [ros],  pMot,  posit-,  put. 
qoiisci,  qoiirl,  quiet-,  rest. 

d.  Adding  iv  to  the  verb-root  (§  177./) :  — 

nrcessS,1  -m,  arceasit-,  summon.  peti,  petivl,  petit-,  seek. 

capessfi,  capesslvi, ,  undertake.  quaere,  quaeaivi,  quaeait-,  seek. 

cnpiB,  cuplvl,  cuplt-,  desire.  rudS,  rudivi, ,  bray. 

incesso,  incewivl,  ■■— ,  aftaci.  saplG,  napivi, ,  be  wite. 

UcesiS,  lscesaivi,  laceseit-,  provoke.  terB,  trivT,  trit-,  rub. 

e.  Lengthening  the  Towel  of  the  root  (cf.  §  177.  <f):  - 


agfi,  8gi,  ict-,  drive. 
capiB,  eepl,  capt-,  take. 
adB,  Sat,  team,  eat  (see  j  201). 
emi,  einl,  empt-,  buy. 

facio,  feci,  fact-,  make  (see  §  204). 

fodio,  foul,  foas-,  dig. 
frango  [»sao],  ftigl,  tract-,  treat, 
fugio,  ffigi,  (fugitonis),  flea. 
(undo  [run],  ffldi,  fus-,  pour, 
iacio,  ieci,  iact-,  throw  (-icio,  -iect-). 

/.  Retaining  the  present  stem  oi 
acuB,  -ui,  -at-,  sftarpen. 
orgno,  -al,  --fit ,  accuse, 
bibo,  bibi,  (pBtas),  drink. 
-cendS,  -cendl,  -cine-,  kindfe. 

(con)gruB,  -ui, ,  aoree. 

ciido,  -c-fldl,  -cfls-,  forge. 
facessB,  -ii  (faceial),  faceasit-,  execute, 
f eudo,  -t audi,  -tens- ,  ward  off. 
flndo  [no],  fid!,'  flu-,  aplU. 
icB,  let,  ict-,  hit. 


lavo,  livi,  lot-  flaut-),  wash  (also  regu- 
lar of  first  conjugation). 

legS,a  legl,  Met-,  gather. 

lint  [li],  levl  (Rri),  lit  ,  smear. 

linqao  [lic],  -llqui,  -lict-,  leave. 

noaco  [oho],  nBvI,  nBt-  (c)-gnrt-,  t-gnrt-, 
ad-gnit-),  knov}. 

lumpB  [rup],  ffl.pl,  rapt-,  burst. 

scabs,  scabi,  — ,  scratcft.  v 

-vines  [tic],  vici,  viet-,  conquer. 
verb-root  (cf.  §  177.  e):  — 
imbuft,  -ui,  -fit-,  give  a  taste  of. 
luS,  lui,  -Ifit',  wuh. 

inetuS,  -ul,  -at-,  fear. 
minnS,  -nl,  -fit-,  lessen. 

-nuo,  -nai, ,  nod. 

panda,  pandi,  pins-  (pat*-),  open, 
pinsfi,  -si,  pins-  (pinst-,  putt-),  bruise, 
pxabendB,  -hendi,  -hins-,  asize. 
run,  mi,  rut-  (rultfiras),  faM. 


>  Sometimes  acceieB,  etc. 

*  The  following  compounds  of  legB  have  -Mil :  dlligB,  tntenegB,  neglegfl. 

*  In  this  the  perfect  stem  la  the  same  as  the  verb-root,  having  lost  the  reduplica- 
tion (5  177,  c.  M.). 
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acandd,  -sceudi,  -acenaua,  climb.  and,  sul,  tut-,  sew. 

acindo  [bcid],  acidi,1  arias-,  tear.  (ex)u5,  -ul,  -fit-,  put  off. 

aidd,  aid!  (-aidi),  -aesa-,  settle.  tribno,  -ni,  -tit-,  assign, 

hoIyd,  solvi,  aolflt-,  loose,  pay.  Telle,  velli  (-vulai|,  vuls-,  pluck. 

spud,  -ni, ,  spit.  Territ,  -Terrl,  vara-,  sweep. 

atatuo,  id,  -flt-,  establish.  vertS,  vertl,  vela-,  ftirn. 

itemno,  -ui, ,  sneeze.  viad  [tid],  Tiai,  via-,  m'sit. 

Btrido,  stridi, ,  whiz.  volvd,  volvi,  Wut-,  turn. 

Note.  —  Several  have  no  perteet  or  supine:  as,  elands,  limp;  fatlBcB,  gape;  hlscS, 
yawn ;  tons  (suituli,  sublatum,  supplied  from  suSeril),  raise;  vergd,  incline. 

Fourth  Conjugation 

212.  There  are  —  besides  a  few  deponents  and  some  regular 

derivatives  in  -Oris,  as,  esuriO,  be  hungry  (cf.  §  263.  4)  —  about 

60  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being 

descriptive  verba :  like  — 

ciocio,  croak;  mugio,  bellow;  tinnio,  tinkle. 

a.  Most  verbs  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  are  conjugated  regularly,  lite* 
audio,  though  a  number  lack  the  supine. 

6.  The  following  verbs  show  special  peculiarities :  — 
amicio,  amixl  (-cui),  amict-,  clet&e.  aaepid,  aaapal,  aatpt-,  hedge  in, 

operiu,  apeiol,  apeit-,  open,  aallfi  (-silio),  eolui  (salii),  [aalt-  (-anlt-)], 

comperid,  -peri,  compeit-,  find.  leap. 

farcin,  falsi,  fartnm,  stuff.  Bancid  [hac],  ainxl,  santt-,  Sanction. 

t'mio, , ,  strike.  BarclS,  saiai,  aart-,  patch. 

fuleifl,  fulal,  fait-,  prop.  sentid,  senai,  sens-,  feel. 

haurio.  banal,  hanat  -  (hauafirna),  drain.  _ '  aepelid,  aepeHvi,  aepult-,  bury. 
operio,  operul,  .opert-,  cover.  Tenia,  Tinl,  Tent-,  come. 

reperid,  rapped,  report-,  find.  TinclB,  vinxl,  Tlnct-,  bind. 

For  Index  of  Verbs,  see  pp.  436  ff. 

i  See  footnote  3,  page  124. 
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PARTICLES 

213.-  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections 
are  called  Particles. 

In  their  origin  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  and  Conjunctions  are 
either  (1)  case-forms,  actual  or  extinct,  or  (2)  compounds  and 
phrases. 

Particles  cannot  always  be  distinctly  classified,  for  many  adverbs  are 
used  also  as  prepositions  and  many  as  conjunctions  (§§  219  and  222). 

ADVERBS 

Derivation  of  Advbrbb 
214.  Adverbs  are  regularly  formed  from  Adjectives  as  follows : 

a.  From  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  by  changing  the 
characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  to  -e :  as,  cue,  dearly,  from  cams,  dear  (stem 
ciro-) ;  amice,  like  a  friend,  from  amicus,  friendly  (stem  amico-). 

Note.—  The  ending-*  is  a  relic  of  an  old  ablative  in -W  (ef.  §43.  v.  J). 

b.  From  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  by  adding  --ter  to  the  stem. 
Stems  in  nt-  jnom.  -na)  lose  the  t-.     All  others  are  treated  as  i-stems  :  — 

fortiter,  bravely,  from  fortis  (stem  foitl-),  brave. 
icriter,  eagerly,  from  acer  (stem  fieri-),  eager. 
vigilanter,  watchfully,  from  vigiliins  (stem  vigilant-). 
pifldenter,  prudently,  from  prudens  (stem  prUdent-). 
aliter,  otherwise,  from  alius  (old  stem  all-). 
Note.  —  This  suffix  is  perhaps  the  same  as  -ter  in  the  Greek  -npM  and  in  nter,  alter. 
If  so,the»e  adverbs  ace  in  origin  either  neuter  accusatives  (ef.d)  ormaaculine  nominatives. 

c.  Some  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  have  adverbs  of 
both  forms  (-5  and  -ter).  Thus  (turns,  hard,  has  both  dur6  and  duriter; 
miser,  wretched,  has  both  misere  and  miseriter. 

d.  The  neuter  accusative  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  is  often  used  as  an 
adverb :  as,  multnm,  much ;  facilS,  easily ;  quid,  why. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  ending  -ins  in  the  comparative  degree  of  ad- 
verbs (§  218):  as,  ficriua,  more  keenly  (positive  icriter);  facilius,  more  easily 
(positive  facile). 

Notb.— These  adverbs  are  strictly  cognate  accusatives  (5390). 

e.  The  ablative  singular  neuter  or  (less  commonly)  feminine  of  adjectives, 
pronouns,  and  nouns  may  be   used   adverbially t   as,   fnlso,  falsely;    crtfl, 
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quickly  (with  shortened  o);   recti  (vii),  straight  (straightway');    crebro,  fre- 
quently ;  volgo,  commonly ;  forte,  6y  chance ;  sponti,  of  one's  own  accord. 

Note. —  Some  adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives  not  in  use:  as,  nbunoS,  plenti- 
fully (as  if  from  tabundus ;  cf .  abundfl,  abound) ;  saepi,  often  (as  if  from  t»*Bis,  dense, 
close-packed ;  cf.  saepes,  hedge,  and  saspio,  hedge  in) . 

215.  Further  examples  of  Adverbs  and  other  Particles  which 
are  in  origin  case-forms  of  nouns  or  pronouns  are  given  below. 
In  some  the  case  is  not  obvious,  and  in  some  it  is  doubtful. 

1.  Neater  Accusative  forms:  Q5n  (for  nE-oinom,  later  finum),  not;  iteium  (compara- 
tive of  i-,  stem  of  is),  a  second  time;  dimum  (superlative  of  &$,  down),  at  last. 

2.  Feminine  Accusatives:  partim,  partly.  So  statim,  on  the  spot;  saltim,  at  least 
(generally  saltern) ,  from  lost  noons  in  -tis  (genitive  -Us).  Thus  -Urn  became  a  regular 
adverbial  termination ;  and  by  means  of  it  adverbs  were  made  from  many  noun-  and 
verb-stems  immediately,  without  the  Intervention  of  any  form'  which  could  have  an 
accusative  in  -tim :  as,  sfparltun,  separately,  from  sCpailtns,  separate.  Some  adverbs 
that  appear  to  be  feminine  accusative  are  possibly  instrumental :  as,  palam,  openly ; 
perperam,  wrongly ;  tarn,  so;  quam,  as. 

3.  Plural  Accusatives:  as,  alias,  elsewhere  ;  foris,  out  of  doors  (as  end  of  motion). 
So  perhaps  quia,  because. 

i.  Ablative  or  Instrumental  forms:  qua,  where;  Intri,  within;  extra,  outside;  qui, 
Aoio;  aliqni,  somehow;  foris,  out  of  doors;  qdo,  whither;  adeo,  to  that  degree;  ultiS, 
beyond;  citro,  this  side  (aa  end  of  motion) ;  reti8,  back;  illSc  (for  tillt-ce),  weakened  to 
infic,  thither.    Those  in  -tr6  are  from  comparative  stems  (cf .  Bis,  cis,  re-) . 

5.  Locative  forms:  ibi,  there;  ubi,  icAere  ;  illi,  ffli-c,  there;  peregri  (peregrE),  abroad; 
nlc(fortfil-ce),  We.  Also  thecompounds  bodiS  (probably  for  tbodis),  to-day ;  perendis, 
day  after  to-morrow. 

6.  Of  uncertain  formation:  (1)  those  in  -tns  (usually  preceded  by  i),  with  an  abla- 
tive meaning :  as,  fundi tus,  from  the  bottom,  utterly ;  dlvinltns,  from  above,  provi- 
dentially; intus,  within;  penitoi,  within;  (2)  those  In  -iem,  -dam,  -dS:  as,  quidom, 
indeed;  quondam,  once;  qaaDdi  (cf.  donee),  when;  (3)  dum  (probably  accusative  of 
time),  while;  ism,  now. 

216.  A  phrase  or  short  sentence  has  sometimes  grown  together 
into  an  adverb  (cf .  notwithstanding,  nevertheless,  besides) :  — 

postmodo.  presently  (a  short  time  after). 

d5nno  (for  dS  novo),  anew. 

videlicet  (for  vide  licet),  to  wit  (see,  you  may). 

rdhiliminus,  nevertheless  (by  nothing  the  less). 
Notb.  — Other  examples  are: — antei,  old  intidei,  before  {ante  ei,  probably  abla- 
tive or  instrumental) ;  HicS  (in  loci),  on  the  spot,  immediately;  prorans,  absolutely  (pre 
vOTSat,  straight  ahead);  riiraQS  (re-vorsus) ,  again;  quoUnnis,  yearly  (quot  annis,  as  many 
y ear*  as  there  are)  ;  qnam-ob-iem,  wherefore ;  cBmioue,  hand  to  hand  (connunos);  iminus, 
at  long  range  (ex  manns) ;  nlmfram,  without  doubt  (nl  mlrum) ;  ob-viam  (as  in  Ire  obviam, 
to  go  to  meet)  ;  pridem  (cf.  Brae  and  -dem  in  i-dem) ,  for  some  time ;  t orsan  (fori  an) ,  per- 
haps (it's  a  chance  whether);  forsitan  (fort  sit  an),  perftaps  (it  would  be  a  chance 
whether) ;  scHioM  (t»d,  licet),  that  U  to  say  (know,  you  may ;  cf.  i-licet,  you  may  go) ; 
actfitum  (acta,  on  the  act,  and  turn,  then)  ■ 
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Classification  of  Adverbs 
217.  The  classes  of  Adverbs,  with  examples,  are  as  follows :  — 

a.   Adverbs  of  Place1 

hie,  hern.  hflc,  hither.  blue,  hence.  hie,  by  this  way. 

ltd,  there.  no,  thither.  inde,  thence.  ei,  by  that  way. 

istic,  Were.  IstOc,  thither.  istinc,  thence.  isti,  by  Mot  way, 

Ulic,  (A«re.  illflc,  (ASAer.  illinc,  iAence.  ilia  (1112c),  "    " 

ubi,  wiftere.  qui,  luMtar.  unde,  wSence.  qui,  by  what  way. 

alicabi,  somewhere.  aliquo,  somewhither,  alicunde,  from  some-  aliqua,6y  someway 
(to)  somewhere.         where. 

Ibidem,  in  the  same  eSdem,  to  the  same  lndidem,  from  the  eadem,  by  the  same 
place.                         place.                          same  place.  way. 

slihl,  elsewhere,  in  alio,  elsewhere,  to  aliunde,  from  an-  alii,  in  another 
another  place.            another  place.            other  place.  way. 

nbinbi,  wherever.  qaoquo,  whitherso-  nndecunque,  whence-  quSqui,  in  whatever 
ever.                            soever.  way. 

ubi™,  anywhere,  quSvis,  anywhere,  undique,/rom  every  qufiviH,  by  whatever 
where  you  will.          whither  you  will.         quarter.  way. 

•leant,  tf  anywhere,  siquu,  if  anywhere  sicunde,  \ffrom  any-  siqal,  if  anywhere. 
(anywhither).             where. 

tfcuH,  lest  any-  niqnS,  lest  any-  nSennde,  lest  from  niqui,  lest  any- 
where,                     whither.                    anywhere.  where. 

Note.  —  The  demonstrative  adverbs  hie,  ibl,  istic,  iili,  illic,  and  their  correlatives, 
correspond  in  signification  with  the  pronouns  hie,  it,  lots,  ill*  (see  S  140) ,  and  are  of  ten 
equivalenttotheflepronounswithaprepoBition:  as,  inde  —  ab  eS,  etc.  So  the  relative  or 
interrogative  abi  corresponds  with  qui  (quia),  ali-cabi  with  allquis,  ublnbi  wlthqaiaqoia, 
ll-cubl  with  mquis  (see  §5 147-151 ,  with  the  table  of  correlatives  in.  §  152], 

Usque,  all  the  way  to;  uaqaam,  anywhere;  nnsquam,  nowhere;  cltrfi,  to  this  side ; 
intr3,  inwardly ;  ultra,  beyond  (or  freely,  i.e.  beyond  what  Is  required); 
porro,  further  on, 

qninum  (for  quo  voiaum,  whither  turned t),  to  what  end?  hBranm,  this  way; 
priraum,  forward  (piorsua,  utterly);  inttois-um,  inwardly;  letrSnom,  back- 
ward; aGrsnm,  upward;  deemim,  downward ;  seoienm,  apart;  aliSranm, 
another  way. 

b.  Adverbs  of  Time 

qnando,  when?  (interrogative);  com  (quom),  when  (relative);  ut,  when,  as;  none, 
now;  tunc  (turn),  then;  mox,  presently;  iam,  already;  dam,  while;  lam  difl, 
lam  dfidnm,  iam  pridem,  long  ago,  long  since. 

1  All  these  adverbs  were  originally  case-forms  of  pronouns.  The  forms  in  -hi  and 
4c  are  locative,  those  in  -S  and  -oc,  -S  and  -at,  ablative  (see  $  216) ;  those  in  -inc  ars 
from,  -i»  (.of  uncertain  origin)  with  the  particle  -ce  added  (thus  Ulim,  illin-c) . 
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primnm  (primo),  first ;  deiode  (poatei),  next  after;  poatrimnm  {fttt^mS),  finally ; 

pasteS-iium,  postqnam,  laAen  («/fer  (Aat,  at  toon  at). 
nmqaam  (anqoam),  ever ;  numquan  (■nnqnam),  never;  acmsef,  always. 
aliquaDdo.  at  some  time,  at  length;  quaadoqsa  (quaadocuoqoa),  whenever;  dimiquo, 

qiiotienB  (quoties),  how  often;  totieSa,  to  often;  aliquotiSna,  a  num6«r  qf  times, 
cotidie,  every  day ;  hodie,  to-day ;  heri,  yesterday  ;  eras,  (o-raorroio,'  nrfdii,  tA«  dav 

he/ore  ;  poatndiS,  tAe  day  after  ;  In  dies,  /rom  day  to  day. 
nSndam,  not  yet;  necdum,  nor  yet;  viiflnra,  scarce  yet;  qtuan  prfmara,  at  toon  at 

possible;  saepe,  often;  crebri,  frequently ;  lamnfin,  no  longer. 

c.  Adverbs  of  Manner,  Degree,  or  Cause 

qoam,  tow,1,  as ;  tarn,  to  ;  qtumrla,  however  ntwcA,  although  ;  paeaa,  almost ;  augis, 

more;  valdi,  greatly ;  vii,  Aurdty. 
cfir,  quare,  lofty;  ideo,  idciico,  propterea,  on  (ft is  account,  because;  *S,  therefore; 

ergo,  itaque,  igitur,  therefore. 
ita,  sic,  m;  ut  (nti),  cu,  bote;  utut,  utcumqua,  Aoueoer. 

d.  Interrogative  Particles 


On  the  MS  ol  tire  Interrogative  Part  Met,  bob  H  338,  835. 
e.  Negative  Particles 

non,  not  (in  simple  denial) ;  band,  minimi,  not  (in  contradiction) ;  at,  mot  (in  pro- 
hibition) ;  n*ve,  nen,  nor;  nMom,  much  lest. 
»8,  feat;  neque,  nee,  nor;  nS  .  .  .  quidem,  no*  even, 
nSn  modo .  .  .  vSrom  (aed)  ettam,  not  only  ...  but  ulso. 
hob  modo  .  .  .  aed  ne  .  .  .  quidem,  nut  only  hot  ...  but  not  even. 
■I  t">""*i  tf  not ;  quo  minus  (quomiaua),  to  at  not 
quia  (relative),  but  tfiat;  (interrogative),  why  not? 

nS,  nee  (in  composition),  not;  bo  in  nescid,  I  know  not ;  nago,  I  say  no  (aiu,  Isa[f 
pes) ;  negSthim,  ousEneas  (taec-Moai);  aims  (ni- and  bemS,  old  form  of  kamo), 
no  one  ;  nS  quia,  lest  any  one ;  neqne  enim,  for ,  .  .  not. 
For  the  ime  of  Negative  Particles,  see  §  326  ff. 
For  the  Syntax  and  Peculiar  uses  of  Adverbs,  see  §  320  ft. 

Comparison  of  Adverbs 
318.  The  Comparative  of  Adverbs  is  the  neuter  accusative  of 
the  comparative  of  the  corresponding  adjective ;  .tKe  Superlative 
is  the  Adverb  in  -e  formed  regularly  from  the  superlative  of  the 
.Adjective :  — 
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cSrS,  dearly  (from  cams,  dear) ;  cartas,  carlssimo. 

miserS  (imseritor),  wretchedly  (from  miser,  wretched) ;  miserlaa,  mlserrlmo, 

leviter  (from  lavis,  light) ;  levina,  levlaaime. 

audacter  (audacitor)  (from  audix,  bold) ;  audaciua,  audaciaaimS. 

benS,  well  (from  bonus,  good) ;  meliiia,  optimS. 

male,  ill  (from  mains,  bad) ;  peiiia,  pessimS. 

a.  The  following  are  irregular  or  defective :  — 

dia,  long  (Id  time) ;  diutiiis,  diutianime. 

pottiis,  rather  ;  potiaaimum,  first  of  all,  in  preference  to  alL 

aaepe,  often;  saepiua,  oftener,  again;  Baepisaime. 

satis,  enough;  aatiua, preferable. 

secus,  otherwise ;  sPUub,  worse. 

mnltnm  (multo),  raagia,  maximS,  much,  more,  most. 

param,  not  enough ;  minus,  leas ;  minlmS,  leant. 

ufiper,  newly  ;  nQperrlmi. 

temper*,  seasonably  ;  temperiua. 
Nora.  —  In  poetry  the  comparative  mage  la  somellmea  used  instead  of  magia. 

PREPOSITIOHS 

219.  Prepositions  were  not  originally  distinguished  from  Adverbs  in  form  or  mean- 
ing, but  nave  become  specialized  in  use.  They  developed  comparatively  late  in  the 
history  of  language.  In  the  early  stages  of  language  development  the  cases  alone 
ware  sufficient  to  indicate  the  sense,  but,  as  the  force  of  the  case-endings  weakened, 
adverbs  were  used  for  greater  precision  (cf.§338).  These  adverbs,  from  their  habitual 
association  with  particular  cases,  became  Prepositions ;  but  many  retained  also  their 
Independent  function  as  adverbs. 

Most  prepositions  are  true  case-forme :  as,  the  comparative  ablatives  extii,  laid,  euprl 
(forfeited,  flnfcrl,  tsupcrS),  and  the  accusatives  drown,  coram,  cum  (cf.  §215).  Cirdter 
la  an  adverbial  formation  from  clrcam  (cf.  §  214.  6.  n.)  ;  praeter  Is  the  comparative  of 
prae,  propter  of  prope.i  Of  the  remainder,  venue  is  a  petrified  nominative  (participle 
of  veitS) ;  ad  versus  is  a  compound  of  versus ;  trims  la  probably  an  old  present  participle 
(cf.  io-trt-re) ;  while  the  origin  of  the  brief  forms  ab,  ad,  df,  ex,  ob,  is  obscure  and 
doubtful. 

220.  Prepositions  are  regularly  used  either  with  the  Accusa- 
tive or  with  the  Ablative, 

a.  The  following  prepositions  are  used  with  the  Accusative :  — 
drciter,  about.  intra,  inside. 

eta,  citrS,  this  aide.  iliits,  near. 

contra,  against.  ob,  on  account  of. 

erg*,  towards.  penes,  in  the  power  of. 

extra:,  outside.  per,  through. 

Infra,  below.  pine,  behind. 

Inter,  among.  post,  after. 

formui  these  prepositions  In  -tsr  la  doubtful. 
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praetor,  beyond.  secundum,  next  to.         ultra,  on  the  further  tide, 

props,  near.  anprit,  above.  versns,  towards. 

propter,  on  account  of.        trine,  across. 

b.  The  following  prepositions  are  used  with  the  Ablative :  —  * 
2,  lb,  aba,  away  from,  by.  t,  ex,  out  of. 

absque,  without,  but  for.  prae,  in  comparison  wiift. 

cinm,  in  presence  of.  prfi,  in  front  of,  for. 

aun,  with.  sine,  without. 

di,  /rom.  tenus,  up  to,  as  far  at. 

e.  The  following  may  be  used  with  either  the  Accusative  or  the  Abla- 
tive, but  with  a  difference  in  meaning :  — 

in,  into,  in.  aub,  voider. 

subter,  beneath.  super,  above. 

In  and  sub,  when  followed  by  the  accusative,  indicate  motion  to,  when  by 
the  ablative,  rest  in,  a  place : 

vfinit  in  aedls,  he  came  into  the  house;  erat  in  aedibua,  he  was  in  the  house. 
dlscipllna  la  Britannia  reperta  atque  inde  in  Gallium  translate  ease  exlsti- 
miitur,  the  system  is  thought  to  have  been  discovered  in  Great  Britain  and 
thence  brought  over  to  Gaul. 
anb  Dice  cOnsSderat,  he  had  seated  himself  under  an  ilex. 
nub  ISgSs  mlttere  orbem,  to  subject  the  world  to  iawn  (to  send  the  world  under 

221.  The  uses  of  the  Prepositions  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  A,  ab,  away  from,*  from,  off  from,  with  the  ablative. 

a.  Of  place :  as,  —  ab  urbe  profectns  est,  he  set  out  from  the  city. 

b.  Of  time:  (l)/rom:  as,  —  abbfira  tertU  ad  vesperam,  from  the  third  hour 
till  evening ;  (2)  just  after :  as,  —  ab  e0  magistrate,  after  [holding]  that  office. 

e.  Idiomatic  uses :  ft  reliquls  diflerunt,  then  differ  from  the  others;  a  parvulls, 
from  early  childhood;  prope  ab  urbe,  near  (not  far  from)  the  city ;  liberate  ab, 
to  set  free  from;  occlsus  ab  hoste  (periit  ab  hoste),  slain  by  an  enemy;  ab  hfic 
parte,  on  tAts  side ;  s.b  tB  &aa,  to  kis  advantage ;  ft  rS  pablica,/or  the  interest  of 
the  state. 

2.  Ad,  to,  towards,  at,  near,  with  the  accusative  (cf.  in,  into). 

a.  Of  place :  as,  —  ad  urbem  vSnlt,  he  came  to  the  city ;  ad  meridiem,  towards 
the  south;  ad  ezercltum,  to  the  army;  ad  hostem,  toward  the  enemy ;  ad  urbem, 

b.  Of  time:  as,  — ad  nOnam  h&ram,  tiU  the  ninth  hour. 
c  With  persons:  as,  —  ad  eum  vBnit,  he  came  to  him. 

1  For  pslam  etc.,  see  $432. 

1  Ab  signifies  direction  from  the  ohject,  bnt  often  towards  the  speaker;  compare  «, 
down  from,  and  ex,  out  of. 
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d.  Idlomatio  QMS)  ad  supplies!*  descendant,  they  retort  to  punithment;  ad 
haec  reapondtt,  to  thiM  At  answered;  ad  icoipua,  at  the  [fit]  time;  adlra  ad  rem 
publicam,  to  go  into  public  life;  ad  peteadam  pacem,  to  seat  penes;  adlatera, 
unthe  flank ;  ad  anua,  to  arms;  ad  hunc  modum,  in  this  way ;  quern  ad  modum, 
noio,  a.) ;  ad  centum,  nearly  a  hundred;  ad  h8c,  besides;  nmafa  ad  dnuiii,  all  to 
a  man;  ad  diem,  on  the  day. 

3.  Ante,  in  front  of,  before,  with  the  accusative  (of.  poet,  after). 

a,  Of  place  :as,  — antapoftam,  in  front  of  the  gate;  ante  axercitum,«<KJwijice 
(if  We  army. 

b.  Of  time ;  as,  —  ante  bellum,  before  the  war. 

t.  Idiomatic  uses:  ante  urbera  capiam,  before  the  city  was  taken  ;  ante  diem 
qalntum  (a.d.Y.)Ka,L,theJifth  day  beforelhe  Calends;  ante  (juadrlellnium,  four 
years  before  or  ago;  ant*  tempos,  too  soon  {before  the  time).  , 

4.  Apud,  at,  by,  among,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place  (rare  and  archaic):  as,  —  apudfoniru,  at  fte/orwn  (in  the  market- 
place). 

6.  With  reference  to  persons  or  communities :  as,  —  apud  HetvBtiOs,  among 
the  Helvetians;  apud  populuui,  before  Ote  people;  apud  aliqaem,  at  one's  house; 
apud  86,  at  home  or  in  his  senses ;  apud  CicsrCoem,  in  [the  works  of]  Cieero. 

5.  Circa,  about,  around,  with  the  accusative  (cf.  ditnm,  droiter). 

a.  Of  place:  templa  circa  forum,  the  temples  about  theforum;  circise  habet, 
he  has  with  him  (of  persons). 

b.  Of  time  or  number  (in  poetry  and  later  writers)  >  circa  eaadem  hOram, 
about  the  same  hour;  circa  Id  us  OctObrls,  about  the  fifteenth  of  October;  circa 
decem  milia,  about  tin,  thousand. 

c.  Figuratively  (in  later  writers),  about,  in  regard  to  (of.  di)  i  eirci  quern 
pOftia  eat,  with  regard  to  whom,  etc.  )  circa  doOu  neslegentior,  rather  neglectful  of 
(i.e.  In  wonliippliig)  th»  gods. 

6.  Ciidter,  about,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  time  or  number  i  ciroiter  tdfla  Novembrls,  about  the  thirteenth  of  If ovem- 
betj  ch-otMr  meridiem,  about  noon. 

1,  drcum,  about,  around,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place  i  oircnm  hasc  loca,  hareabout;  etroiim  Capnam,  fount  Capua; 
cii-cum  ilium,  with  him;  lsgltio  circum  Insults  missa,  an  embassy  sent  to  the 
islands  round  about ;  circum  amices,  to  hi*  friends  round  about. 

8.  Contra,  opposite,  against,  with  the  accusative.  „ 
contra  Italiam,  over  against  Italy ;  contra  haec,  in  answer  to  this, 

a.  Often  aa  adverb  i  as,  — baec  contra,  this  in  reply;  contra  autem,  but  on 
the  other  hand;  quod  contra,  •whereas,  on  the  other  hand. 

9.  Cum,  with,  together  with,  with  the  ablative. 
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a.  Of  place;  as, —  Tilde  mGcum,  go  with  me;  com  omnibus  Impediment!*, 
with  ail  [their]  baggage. 

b.  Of  time:  as, — prima  cum  luce,  W  early  dawn  (with  first  light). 

c.  Idiomatic  uses:  magnO  cum  dolSre,  with  great  sorrow;  cornmOnicare  all- 
quid  cam  allquS,  share  tomrthing  with  tome  one;  cam  reals  euO,  to  his  own  hurt; 
coufllgere  cum  hoste,  to  fight  with  tte  enemy;  esse  cam  telO,  to  go  armed;  cum 
silentio,  in  silence. 

10.  De,  down  from,  from,  with  the  ablative  (cf.  lb,  away  from; 
ex,  out  of).   ' 

a.  Of  place:  as, — de  caelO  demisaus,  tent  down  from  heaven;  de  nSribus 
desillre,  to  jump  down  from  the  ships. 

b.  Figuratively,  concerning,  about,  of:*  as,—  cognOscit  de  Clodt  caede,  he 
learnt  of  the  murder  of  Clodius ;  cOnsilia  ds  belle,  plant  of  war. 

c.  In  a  partitive  sense  (compare  ex),  outof,  of:  as,  —  Onus  d6  plebe,  oneofth* 

d.  Idiomatic  uses:  mnltfs  de  causls,  for  many  reasons,-  quft  de  causfl,  for 
which  reason ;  de  improvise,  of  a  sudilen;  de  Indojtrift,  on  purpose  ;  de  integro, 
anew ;  da  tenia  vigilift,  jvtt  at  midnight  (starting  at  the  third  watch) ;  de  mense 
Decembrl  navig&re,  to  tail  at  early  at  December. 

11.  Ex,  %  from  (the  midst,  opposed  to  in),  out  of,  with  the  abla- 
tive (cf.  ab  and  de). 

a.  Of  place :  as,  —  ex  omnibus  partibus  silvae  evolavenmt,  they  flew  out  from 
all  parts  of the  forest;  ex  Hispanltt,  [a  man]  from  Spain. 

b.  Of  time  j  as, — ex  e0  die  quintan,  the  fifth  day  from  that  (four  days  after) ; 
ex  hoc  die,  from  this  day  forth. 

c.  Idiomatically  or  less  exactly:  ex  cOnsuIfttu,  right  after  hit  consulship; 
ex  eiua  aententia,  according  to  his  opinion;  ex  aequo,  justly;  ex  ImprovIsO, 
unexpectedly ;  ex  tua  re,  to  your  advantage;  magna  ex  parte,  in  a  great  degree; 
ex  equO  pOgnare,  to  fight  on  horseback ;  ex-flsfl,  expedient ;  6  regiOne,  opposite ; 
quaerere  ex  allquO,  to  ask  of  tome  one;  ex  senfttos  consults,  according  to  the 
decree  of  the  senate ;  ex  fugs,  in  [their]  flight  (proceeding  Immediately  from  it) ; 
flnua  6  fllils,  one  of  the  Bona. 

12.  In,  with  the  accusative  oc  the  ablative. 

1.   With  the  accusative,  into  (opposed  to  ex).    - 

a.   Of  place :  as,  —  in  ltallam  contend  It ,  he  hasten*  into  Italy. 

ft.   Of  tlme,««,  until:  as,  —  In  luce m,  iili  daylight. 

e.  Idiomatically  or  less  exactly  i  Is  meridiem,  towards  the  south;  amor  in 
(erg*,  adveraus)  patrem,  love  for  his  father;  in  Sram  oOnfugit,  hefied  to  the  altar 
(on  the  steps,  or  merely  to) ;  In  dies,  from  day  to  day ;  in  longitodinem,  tength- 
irrise ;  in  lfttitfldinem  patebat,  extended  in  width;  in  haec  verba  iurare,  to  swear 
to  these  words ;  buncln  modum,  in  this  way ;  Oritifi  in  Catlliuam,  a  speech  against 

»  Of  originally  meant  from  (of.  off). 
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Catiline;  in  porpetnum,  forever ;  In  rMus,  for  the  worse;  in  diem  vtvere,  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  (for  the  day). 

2.  With  the  ablative,  in,  on,  among. 

In  very  various  connections :  as,  —  in  castrto,  in  the  camp  (of.  ad  castra,  to,  at, 

or  near  the  camp);  In  marl,  on  the  sea;  in  urbe  esse,  to  be  in  town ;  in  tempore, 

in  season ;  in  aciibendo,  while  writing ;  est  mihi  in  animC,  I  have  it  in  mind,  I 

intend;  in  ancorls,  at  anchor;  in  boo  nomine,  in  the  case  ofthit  man;  in  dubiS 

'   esse,  to  be  in  doubt. 

13.  Infra,  Wow,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place:  as, —ad  mare  Infra  oppidum,  by  the  sea  below  the  town;  infra 
caelum,  under  the  sky. 

b.  Figuratively  or  leas  exactly:  as, — Infra  Homfimm,  later  than  Homer; 
Infra  tres  pedes,  less  than  three  feet;  Infra  elephaiitos,  smaller  than  elephants ; 
InfrS  infimos  omnia,  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

14.  Inter,  between,  among,  with  the  accusative 

inter  me  et  Sclpionem,  between  myself  and  Scipio ;  inter  Be  et  offam,  between 
thv  cup  and  the  Up  (the  mouth  and  the  morsel) ;  inter  hostium  tela,  amid 
the  weapon*  of  the  enemy ;  inter  omnia  primus,  first  of  all;  inter  biben- 
dnm,  white  drinking;  inter  b6  loquuntur,  theytalk  together. 

15.  Ob,  towards,  on  account  of,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Literally:  (1)  of  motion  (archaic):  as,  —  ob  ROmam,  toward*  Rome 
(Ennius) ;  ob  viam,  to  the  road  (preserved  as  adverb,  in  the  way  of).  (2)  Of  place 
in  which,  before,  in  a  few  phrases :  as,  —  ob  ocnlOs,  before  the  eyes. 

b.  Figuratively,  in  return  for  (mostly  archaic,  probably  a  word  of  account, 
balancing  one  thing  against  another) :  as,  — obmulierem,  in  pay  for  the  woman ; 
ob  rem,  for  gain.  Hence  applied  to  reason,  cause,  and  the  like,  on  account  of 
(a  similar  mercantile  idea),  for :  as,  —  ob  earn  canaam,  for  that  reason ;  quam  ob 
rem  (quamobrem),  wherefore,  why. 

16.  Per,  through,  over,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  motion:  aa,  —  per  nrbemlre,  to  go  through  the  city;  per  muros,  over 
the  walls. 

b.  Of  time:  as,     -per  hiemem,  throughout  the  winter. 

C  Figuratively,  of  persons  as  means  or  instruments :  as,  — per  homines  IdS- 
neOs,  through  the  instrumentality  of  suitable  person* ;  licet  per  mil,  you  (etc. )  may 
for  all  me.  Hence,  atat  per  me,  it  is  through  my  instrumentality  ;  so,  per  s6,  in 
andofiteelf. 

d.  Weakened,  In  many  adverbial  expressions  :  as,  — per  locum,  in  jest;  per 
speciem,  in  show,  ostentatiously. 

17.  Prae,  in  front  of,  with  the  ablative. 

a.  Literally,  of  place  (in  a  few  connections)  t  as,  —prae  se  portfire,  to  carry 
in  one's  arms ,-  prae  se  ferre,  to  carry  before  one,  (hence  figuratively)  exhibit,  pro- 
claim ostentatiously,  make  known. 
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6.  Figuratively,  of  hindrance,  as  by  an  obstacle  in  front  (compare  English 
for):  as, — prae  gaudiO  conticuit,  he  was  silent  for  joy. 

e.  Of  comparison :  as,  —  prae  m&gnit  Qdine  corporum  Buorum,  in  companion 
with  their  own  great  size. 

18.  Praetor,  along  by,  by,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Literally :  as,  —  praetor  castra,  by  the  camp  (along  by,  in  front  of) ;  praeter 
oculOs,  before  the  eye*. 

b.  Figuratively,  beyond,  besides,  more  than,  in  addition  to,  except:  as;— praetor 
■pern,  beyond  hope;  praeter  alios,  more  than  other*;  praeter  paucos,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fete. 

19.  Pro,  in  front  of,  -with  the  ablative. 

aedens  prO  aede  Castoris,  fitting  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor ;  pr8  populO, 

in  presence  of  the  people.     So  pro  r&strls,  on  [the  front  of]  the  rostra; 

pro  con  ti  One,  before  the  assembly  (in  a  speech). 

a.  In  various. idiomatic  uses:  pro  lege,  (n  defence  of  the  law;  pre  vitnlft, 

instead  of  a  heifer;  prO  centum  mliibus,  as  good  as  a  hundred  thousand;  pro 

rats  parte,  in  due  proportion;  prOhSc  vice,  for  this  once;  pro  consule,  in  place 

of  consul;  pro  virions,  considering  his  strength;  pro  virW  parte,  to  the  best  of 

one's  ability;  pro  tuft  prudentia,  in  accordance  with  your  wisdom. 

20.  Propter,  near,  by,  with  the  accusative. 

propter  tfi  sedet,  he  sits  next  you.    Hence,  on  account  of  (cf.  all  along  of) : 
as, — propter  metum,  through  fear. 

21.  Secundum,1  just  behind,  following,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  literally:  as,  —  lie  Becundum  mS  (Plant.),  go  behind  me;  secundum  lltus, 
near  the  shore;  secundum  Admen,  along  the  stream  (cf.  secundo  Quinine,  down 
stream). 

b.  Figuratively,  according  to:  as, — secundum  nataram,  according  to  nature. 

22.  Sub,  under,  up  to,  with  the  accusative  or  the  ablative. 

1.  Of  motion,  with  the  accusative :  as,  —  sub  montem  euccGdcre,  to  come  close 
to  the  MO. 

a.  Idiomatically:  sub  noctem,  towards  night;  snb  lilcem,  near  daylight ;  sub 
liaec  dicta,  at  (following)  these  words. 

2.  Of  rest,  with  the  ablative:  as,  —  sub  love,  in  the  open  air  (under  the  heaven, 
personified  as  Jove) ;  sub  mem  te,  at  the  foot  of  the  kill. 

a.   Idiomatically :  sub  eOdem  tempore,  about  the  same  time  (just  after  it). 

23.  Subter,  under,  below,  with  the  accusative  (sometimes,  in  poetry, 
the  ablative). 

subter  togam  (Liv.),  under  his  mantle;  but,— subter  Htore  (Catull.),  below 
the  shore. 

24.  Super,*  with  the  accusative  or  the  ablative. 

1  Old  participle  of  seqnor.  s  Comparative  of  nib. 
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1.  With  the  accusative,  above,  over,  on,  beyond,  upon. 

a.  Of  place :  super  vallnm  praecipitari  (lag.  58},  to  be  hurled  over  the  ram- 
part; super  latere*  corla  indflcuntur  (B.C.  II.  10),  Aides  are  drawn  over  the  brinks ; 
super  terrae  tuinnlum  statul  (Legg.  ii.  65),  to  be  placed  on  the  mound  of  earth; 
super  Nnmidiam  (lug.  18),  beyond  Numidia.  . 

b.  Idiomatically  or  less  exactly ;  vulnus  super  vulnus,  wound  upon  wound; 
super  vlnnm  (Q.  C.  Till.  4),  over  kit  wine. 

2.  With  the  ablative,  concerning,  about  (the  only  use  Tilth  this  case  in 
prose). 

hac  super  re",  concerning  this  thing;  super  til!  rt,  about  such  an  affair;  lit 
teras  super  tanta  re  exspectOre,  to  wait  for  a  letter  in  a  matter  of  such 


a.  Poetically,  In  other  senses:  ligna  super  foco  large  reponena  (Hc-r.  Od.  i. 
9.  5),  piling  logs  generously  on  the  fire;  noote  super  media  (Aen.  I*.  61),  after 


25.  SuprS,  on  top  of,  above,  with  the  accusative. 

supra  terrain,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  So  also  figuratively ;  as,  —  supra 
banc  memoriam,  before  our  remembrance ;  supra  mOrem,  more  than 
usual;  supra  quod,  besides. 

26.  Tenus  (postpositive),  as  far  as,  up  to,  regularly  with  the  abla- 
tive, sometimes  with  the  genitive  (of.  §  359.  b). 

1.  With  the  ablative :  Tauro  tenus,  as  far  as  Taurus;  capulo  tonus,  up  to  the 

hut. 

2.  With  the  genitive  :  Cumarum  tenus  (Fam.  viii.  1.  2),  as  far  as  Cumae. 
Note  1.  —  Tenus  is  frequently  connected  with  the  feminine  of  an  adjective  pronoun, 

making  an  adverbial  phrase:  as,  osctsnui,  hiOterto;  quitenw,  so  far  as;  it  hie  tl 
hictenae,  so  much  for  that  (about  this  matter  so  far). 

Note  2. — Tenus  was  originally  a  neater  noun,  meaning  Una  or  extent.  In  Its  use 
with  the  genitive  (mostly  poetical)  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  adverbial  accusative 

Urn.  a). 

27.  Trans,  across,  over,  through,  by,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  motion :  as,  —  trans  mare  currant,  they  run  across  the  sea;  trans  flu- 
men  ferre,  to  carry  over  a  river ;  trans  aether*,  through  the  sky  ;  tram*  caput  iace, 
throw  over  your  head. 

b.  Of  rest:  as, — trans  RhSnura  incolunt,  they  live  across  the  Rhine. 

28.'  Ultra,  beyond  (oil  the  further  side),  with  the  accusative, 
cis  Padum  ultr&que,  onthis  side  ofthePo  and  beyond;  ultra  earn  nnmerom, 
more  than  that  number ;  ultra  fidem,  incredible ;  ultra  modum,  immod- 
erate. 

,  Inteper  (see  5  210). 
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CONJUNCTIONS 

222.  Conjunctions,  Hie  prepositions  (ef.  $  319),  are  oIohaIj  related  to  adverbs,  and 
are  either  petrified  cases  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  ad jecttvse,  or  obaanred  phruas :  as, 
qsot,  an  old  aostttttlva ;  dam,  probably  an  old  accusative  (at,  ton,  asm) ;  tM,  an  old 
□enter  ablative  of  vEms;  nifiilominiie,  none  the  lest;  jioiafl*,  lit,  forward  from  then. 
Most  con  junctions  are  eonpected  with  pronominal  adverbs,  which  cannot  always  be  re- 
ferred  to  their  original  case-forms. 

223.  Conjunctions  connect  words,  phrases,  or  sentences.  They 
axe  of  two  classes,  Coordinate  and  Subordinate: — • 

a.  Coordinate,  connecting  coordinate  or  similar  constructions  (see  §  278. 
2.o),     Theseare; — 

1.  Copulative  or  disjunctive,  implying  a  connsetfon  or  separation  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  words:  as,  et,  and;  ant,  Of;  neqae,  nor. 

2.  Adversative,  Implying  a  connection  of  words,  bat  a  contrast  in  thought  i 
as,  seil,  but. 

3.  Causal,  introducing  a  cause  or  reason :  as,  nam,  for. 
m  i.  Illative,  denoting  an  inference  t  u,  igitnr,  therefore. 

b.  Subordinate,  connecting  a  subordinate  or  independent  clause  witJf 
that  on  which  it  depends  (see  §  278.  2.  6).     These  are:  — 

1.  Conditional,  denoting  a  condition  or  hypothesis ;  as,  si,  if;  nisi,  unless. 

2.  Comparative,  implying  comparison  as  wall  as  condition :  as,  ac  si,  as  if. 
8.  Concessive,  denoting  a  concession  or  admission :  as,  qnamqnam,  although 

{lit.  however  much  it  may  be  true  that,  etc.), 
i.  Temporal ;  as,  postanals,  after. 

5.  Consecutive,  expressing  result  i  as,  at,  to  that. 

6.  final,  expressing  purpose  i  as,  ut,  in  order  thai;  ne,  that  not, 
T.  Causal,  expressing  cause :  as,  quia,  because. 

224.  Conjunctions  are  more  numerous  and  more  accurately 
distinguished  in  Latin  than  in  English.  The  following  list 
includes  the  common  conjunctions  *  and  conjunctive  phrases  ;  — 

Coordinate 
a.  Copulative  and  Disjunctive 
et,  -que,  atqne  (ac),  and 

et .  .  .  et;  et .  .  .  -qae  (stqae);  -que  .  ,  ,  «t;-que  .  ■  .  -que  (poetical),  both  .  .  .  and. 
etiam,  quoque,  neque  Don  (necnon),  quia  etiam,  itidem  (Item),  also. 
cam  .  .  .  turn ;  turn  .  .  .  tarn,  bath  .  .  .  and;  not  only  .  .  .  but  also. 
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qua  .  .  .  qui,  ob  the  one  hand  .  .  .  onthe  other  hand. 

modo  .  .  .  modD,  now  .  .  .  now. 

ant .  .  .  aot;  Tel .  .  .  vel  (-ve),  either .  .  .  or. 

•Ive  (»»u) .  . .  aivo,  whether  —  or. 

nee  (neque)  .  .  .  dm  (Deque);  Deque  ...  nee ;  nee ;  ,  .  Deque  (rare),  neither  .  .  .  i 

et .  .  .  oeqoe,  both  .  .  .  and  not. 

nee  .  .  .  ot ;  nee  (neque)  .  .  .  -que,  neither  {both  not)  .  .  .  and. 

b.  Adversative 

Bed,  autem,  vemm,  vSri,  at,  atqul,  but. 

tamen,  attamen,  Bed  tamen,  Tiiam  tamen,  but  yet,  nevertheless. 

nihilomlnuB,  none  the  less. 

at  vero,  but  in  truth;  eolmvetG,  for  in  truth. 

cSternm,  on  the  other  hand,  buL 

c.  Causal 

qnipropter,  quire,  quamobrem,  quScirci,  ancle,  wherefore,  whence. 

d.  Illative 

ergS,  Igftui,  itaque,  idefi,  idciico,  inde,  profnde,  therefore,  accordingly. 

Subordinate 

a.  Conditional 

■I,  if;  Bin,  but  if;  nial  (nl),  unless,  if  not;  quod  si,  bid  if. 
modo,  dam,  diiminodo,  >i  modo,  if  only,  provided. 
dummodo  ni  (dam  n€,  modo  no),  provided  only  not. 

&.  Comparative 

at,  utJ,  slcut,  just  at;  velot,  at,  so  as;  proiit,  prneut,  can,  fifce  as,  according  a 
tamqaam  (tanquam),  quasi,  at  si,  ac  si,  velut,  veluti,  velat  si,  as  if. 
quam,  atqae  (ac),  <U,  tAan. 

c.  Concessive 

etd,  etiams!,  tamatei,  ecen  if;  quanquam  (quanquam),  although. 
qiuunvia,  quantum™,  quamllbet,  quantumllbet,  however  much, 
licet  (properly  a  verb),  ut,  enm  (quom),  though,  suppose,  whereas. 

d.  Temporal 

cum  (qoom),  qttaudS,  when;  ubl,  ut,  when,  as;  cum  primum,  ut  primiun,  ubiprlnu 

■imul,  slmul  ac,  simul  atqae,  as  soon  as;  postqaam  (poste&quam),  after. 
piius  .  .  .  quam,  ante  .  .  .  quam,  before;  ndn  ants  .  .  .  qnam,  not  .  .  .  until 
dim,  flaque  dnm,  donee,  quoad,  until,  as  long  as,  while. 
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e.   Consecutive  and  Final 


lit  (dH)  ,  qnS,  so  that,  in  order  that. 

ne,  ut  nS,  lest  {that .  .  .  not,  in  order  that  not) ;  n!ve  (mo),  thai  not,  no 

quia  (after  negatives),  quominns,  but  that  (so  aa  to  prevent),  that  not. 

/.  Causal 
quia,  quod,  qnoniam  (fqaom-i»m),  qnandS,  because. 
com  (qnom),  since. 

qnandoqnideiii,  si  quidem,  quippe,  lit  pote,  since  indeed,  inasmuch  at. 
propterei  .  ■  ■  quod,  far  this  reason  .  .  .  that. 
On  the  DBS  of  Conjunctions,  sea  §§  333,  324. 


235.  Borne  Interjections  are  mere  natural  exclamations  of  feeling;  others  are 
derived  from  inflected  parts  of  speech,  e.g.  the  imperatives  em,  lo  (probably  for  erne, 
take);  age,  come,  etc.  Names  of  deities  occur  in  horcli,  poi  (from  Follux),  etc.  Many 
Latin  Interjections  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  as  enjje,  eahoe,  etc. 

226.  The  following  list  comprises  most  of  the  Interjections  in 
common  use :  — 

5,  Sn,  occe,  ehem,  papae,  vSh  (of  astonishment)  ■ 

iB,  evae,  ivoe,  enhoe  {oi  joy). 

hen,  Ihou,  vae,  alas  (of  sorrow). 

hens,  eho,  ehodnm,  ho  (of  calling) ;  at,  hist. 

eln,  euge  (of  praise). 

prS  (of  attestation):  as,  pre  pndor,  shame! 
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FORMATION  OP  WORDS 

227.  All  formation  of  words  Is  originally  a  process  of  composition .  An  dement 
significant  In  itself  Is  added  to  another  significant  element,  and  thus  the  moaning  of 
the  two  is  combined.  No  other  combination  is  possible  for  the  formation  either  of 
inflections  or  of  stems.  Thus,  in  fact,  words  (since  roots  and  stems  are  significant 
elements,  and  so  words)  are  first  placed  side  by  aide,  then  brought  under  one  accent, 
and  finally  felt  as  one  word.  The  gradual  process  is  seen  in  sea  voyage,  sea-nymph, 
seaside.  But  as  all  derivation,  properly  to  called,  appear!  M  ft  combination  of  urjin- 
Hoctod  stems,  every  type  of  formation  in  use  must  antedate  inflection.  Hence  words 
were  not  in  strictness  derived  either  from  nnuna  or  from  verba,  but  from  stem*  which 
were  neither,  because  they  were  in  fact  both ;  for  the  distinction  between  noun-sterna 
and  verb-stems  had  not  yet  been  made. 

After  the  development  of  Inflection,  however,  that  one  of  several  kindred  words 
which  seemed  the  simplest  was  regarded  as  the  primitive  form,  and  from  this  the  other 
words  of  the  group  were  thought  to  be  derived.  Such  supposed  processes  of  formation 
were  then  Imitated,  often  erroneously,  and  in  this  way  new  modes  of  derivation  arose. 
Thus  new  adjectives  Were  formed  from  nouns,  new  nouns  from  adjectives,  new  adjec- 
tives from  verbs,  and  new  verbs  from  adjectives  and  noons. 

Id  course  of  time  the  real  or  apparent  relations  of  many  words  became  confused, 
so  that  noons  and  adjectives  once  supposed  to  come  from  nouns  were  often  assigned 
to  verbs,  and  others  once  supposed  to  come  from  verbs  were  assigned  to  noons. 

Farther,  since  the  language  was  constantly  changing,  many  words  went  ont  of  use, 
and  do  not  occur  in  the  literature  as  we  have  it.  Thus  many  Derivatives  survive  of 
which  the  Primitive  is  lost. 

Finally,  since  all  conscious  word-formation  is  imitative,  Intermediate  itspslndepiva- 
Hon  were  sometimes  omitted,  and  occasionally  apparent  Derivatives  occur  for  which 
DO  proper  Primitive  ever  existed. 

BOOTS  AND  STEMS 

228.  Roota1  are  of  two  kinds :  — 

1.  Verbal,  expressing  ideas  of  action  or  condition  (sensible  phenomena). 

2.  Pronominal,  expressing  ideas  of  position  and  direction. 

From  verbal  roots  come  all  parts  of  speech  except  pronouns  and  certain 
particles  derived  from  pronominal  roots. 

229.  Stems  are  either  identical  with  roots  or  derived  from  them. 
They  are  of  two  classes:  (1)  Noun-stems  (including  Adjective- 
stems)  and  (2)  Verb-stems. 

Notk.  —  Noun-stems  and  verb-stems  were  not  originally  different  (see  p.  163),  and 
In  the  consciousness  of  the  Romans  were  often  confounded ;  but  in  general  they  were 
treated  as  distinct 

230.  Words  are  formed  by  inflection :  (1)  from  roots  inflected 
as  stems;  (2)  from  derived  stems  (see  §  232). 

1  For  the  distinction  between  Roots  and  Stems,  see  55  24,  25. 
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231.  A  root  used  as  a  stem  may  appear  — 

a.  With  a  short  vowel :  as,  due -is  (dux),  uuc;  nec-is  (twx);  i-*,  i-d.     So 

in  verbs  i  as,  es  t,  fer-t  (of.  §  174.  2). 

6.  With  s>  long  vowel ' :  as,  lue-U  (lux),  luo  ;  pic-la  (plx).  So  in  verba  i 
duc-C,  I-a  for  -fels,  from  no,  ire ;  fitm-  from  far!. 

e.  With  reduplication  :  as,  fur-fur,  mar-mor,  mur-mor.  So  in  verba:  aa, 
gl-gno  (root  gen),  si-st6  (root  bta). 

DSEIVED  STEHS  AND  8UFFIXS8 

232.  Derived  Stems  are  formed  from  root*  or  from  other  stems 
by  means  of  mffizet.     These  are :  — 

1.  Primary  ;  added  to  the  root,  or  (in  later  times  by  analogy)  to  verb- 
s' Secondary :  added  to  a  noun-stem  or  an  adjective-stem. 
Both  primary  and  secondary  suffixes  are  for  the  most  part  pronominal 
roots  (5  228.  2),  but  a  few  are  of  doubtful  origin. 

Notk  1.  —  The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  suffbr.es,  not  being  orig- 
inal (hbo  5  227),  is  continually  lost  sight  of  in  the  development  of  a  language.  Suffixes 
once  primary  are  used  as  secondary,  aud  those  once  secondary  are  used  as  primary. 
Thus  in  hoatiens  (hostl  +  cub)  the  suffli  -CM,  originally  lio-  (see  $  234.  II.  12)  primary,  as 
in  pancos,  has  become  secondary,  and  is  thus  regularly  used  to  form  derivatives ;  but 
in  pnaiens,  aprlcus,  it  is  treated  as  primary  again,  because  these  words  were  really  or 
apparently  connected  with  verbs.  So  in  English  -able,  was  borrowed  as  a  primary 
suffix  (tolerable,  eatable),  but  also  makes  forms  like  clubbable,  salable;  •tome  is  prop, 
erly  a  secondary  suffix,  as  In  toiltom*,  lonesome,  bnt  makes  also  such  words  as  meddle- 


233.  The  words  in  Latin  formed  immediately  from  the  root  by 
means  of  Primary  Suffixes,  are  few.     For  — 

1.  Inherited  words  so  formed  were  mostly  further  developed  by  the 

addition  of  other  suffixes,  as  we  might  make  an  adjective  lone-ly-tome-ith, 
meaning  nothing  more  than  tone,  lonely,  or  lonesomt. 

2.  By  such  accumulation  of  suffixes,  new  compound  suffixes  were  formed 
-which  crowded  out  even  the  old  types  of  derivation.     Thus, — 

it  (as  d6o)  depend 
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A  word  like  mens,  mentis,  by  the  sufli 
being  divided  into  men  +  tiB,  gave  rise  U 
as,  ligi-tiS,  embassy. 

A  word  like  auditor,  by  tbe  suffix  io  (noin.  -inn),  gave  rise  to  adjectives  like 
auditor-ins,  of  which  the  neuter  (auditorium)  is  used  to  denote  the  plate  where 
the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed.  Hence  torio  (nom.  -torinm),  ■,,  becomes  a 
regular  noun-suffix  (§  250.  a). 

So  in -English  such  a  word  as  suffocation  gives  a  suffix  -ation,  and  with  this  is 
made  starvation,  though  there  is  no  such  word  as  starvate. 

234.  Examples  of  primary  stem-suffixes  are :  — 

I.  Vowel  suffixes :  — 

1.  o-  (m.,  ■».),  a-  (p.),  found  in  nouns  and  adjectives  of  the  first  two  declen- 
sions: as,  Bonus,  lfldns,  vagus,  toga  (root  teg). 

2.  i-,  as  in  ovia,  avis ;  in  Latin  frequently  changed,  as  in  rapes,  or  lost,  as  In 
scobs  (scolds,  root  scab). 

3.  □-,  disguised  in  most  adjectives  by  an  additional  1,  as  in  sui-vis  (for  fluid- 
vis,  instead  of  fsai-dus,  cf.  ii&fa),  ten-uis  (root  ten  in  tendo),  and  remaining  alone 
only  in  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension,  as  acus  (root  ak,  sharp,  in  Seer,  adta, 
wk6%),  pecfl,  genu. 

H.  Suffixes  with  a  consonant :  — 

1.  to-  («.,  v.),  ta-  (p.),  In  the  regular  perfect  passive  participle,  as  tectns, 
tectum ;  sometimes  with  an  active  sense,  ss  In  potus,  pransus ;  and  found  in  a 
few  words  not  recognized  as  participles,  as  pctus  (cf.  purus),  situs  (alS). 

2.  ti-  in  abstracts  and  rarely  in  nouns  of  agency,  as  metals,  Testis,  pars, 
mens.     Rut  in  man;  the  i  is  lost. 

3.  tn-  In  abstracts  (including  supines),  sometimes  becoming  concretes,  as 
ictus,  luctus. 

4.  no-  (h.,  ti.),  ni-(p.),  forming  perfect  participles  In  other  languages,  and  in 
Latin  making  adjectives  of  like  participial  meaning,  which  often  become  nouns, 
as  mignue,  plenus,  rtgnum. 

6.  ni-,  in  nouns  of  agency  and  adjectives,  as  Ignis,  •ignis. 

6.  nu-,  rare,  as  in  manus,  plans,  cornli. 

7.  mo-  (mi-),  with  various  meanings,  as  in  animus,  almas,  firmus,  forma. 

8.  to-  (vs)  (commonly  no-,  ni-),  with  an  active  or  passive  meaning,  as  In 
equus  (squos),  arvum,  cSnsplcuua,  exiguus,  vaefrus  (vacuus). 

9.  io-  (ri-),  as  in  ager  (stem  ag-ro-),  integer  (cf.  intictus),  aacer,  pliri-cue  (cf. 
ulenus,  plltns). 

10.  Io-  (U-),  as  in  caelum  (for  tcaed-lum),  chisel,  exemplum,  sella  (for  taedla). 

II.  yo-  (ya-),  forming  gerundives  In  other  languages,  and  in  Latin  making 
adjectives  and  abstracts,  including  many  of  the  first  and  fifth  declensions,  as 
eiimias,  aud&cls,  Florentia,  pemiciis. 

12.  ko-  (ti-),  sometimes  primary,  as  in  panel  (cf.  ra^at),  locus  (for  ttioeus). 
In  many  cases  the  vowel  of  this  termination  is  lost,  leaving  a  consonant  stem: 
as,  apox,  cortex,  loqnix. 
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13.  an-  (on-,  in-,  Bn-),  in  nouns  of  agency  sad  abstracts ;  as,  aspergS,  compftgB 
(-Mb),  gcro  (-onis).  ' 

14.  men-,  expressing  means,  often  passing  into  the  action  itself  ■  as,  agmen, 
Somen,  folmea. 

16.  tsr-  (tor-,  Mr-,  t6r-,  tr-),  forming  nouns  of  agency :  as,  pater  (i.e.  protector), 
friter  (La.  supporter),  orator. 

16.  tro-,  forming  nouns  of  meant ;  as,  clanstrum  (clatjd),  mulctmm  (nolo). 

IT.  es-  (os-),  forming  names  of  actions,  passing  into  concretes:  as,  genus 
(generis),  tempos  (see  §  16.4).  The  infinitive  in -ere  (as  in  reg-ere)  is  a  locative  of 
this  stem  (-er-e  for  t-es-i). 

15.  nt-  (ont-,  cut- ) ,  forming  present  active  participles :  as,  legtus,  with  some 
adjectives  from  roota  unknown :  as,  fxcqueus,  recins. 

The  above,  with  some  suffixes  given  below,  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
parent  speech,  and  moat  of  them  were  not  felt  as  living  formations  in  the 

Significant  Endings 

235.  Both  primary  and  secondary  suffixes,  especially  in  the 
form  of  compound  suffixes,  were  used  in  Latin  with  more  or  less 
consciousness  of  their  meaning.  They  may  therefore  be  called 
Significant  Endings. 

They  form :  (1)  Nouns  of  Agency ;  (2)  Abstract  Nouns  (in- 
cluding Names  of  Actions);  (3)  Adjectives  (active  or  passive). 

Note. — There  is  really  no  difference  in  etymology  between  an  adjective  and  a 
noun,  except  that  some  formations  are  habitually  used  as  adjectives  and  others  as 
nouns  (J  20.  6.  k.  2). 

DERIVATION  OF  NOT/ITS 
Nouns  of  Agency 

236,  Nouns  of  Agency  properly  denote  the  agent  or  doer  of  an 
action.  But  they  include  many  words  in  which  the  idea  of  agency 
has  entirely  faded  out,  and  also  many  words  used  as  adjectives. 

a.  Nouns  denoting  the  agent  or  doer  of  an  action  are  formed  from  roots 
or  verb-stems  by  means  of  the  suffixes  — 

-tor  (-aor),  m.  ;  -trlx,  r. 
can-tor,  can-ttlx,  singer;  can-ere  (root  can),  to  sing. 

■wic-tor,  vic-trix,  conqueror  (victorious);      vine-era  (vie),  to  conquer. 
ton  sot   (for  ttond-tor),   tcna-trix    (for 

ttond-trtx),  hair  cutter ;  tond-sra  (tond  as  root),  to  shear. 

pett-tat,  candidate  ;  pet-ire  (pet  ;  peH-  as  stem),  to  seek. 
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By  analogy  -tor  is  sometimes  added  to  noun-atoms,  but  these  may  be  stems 
of  lost  verbs :  as,  Tii-tor,  traveller,  from  via,  way  (but  cf.  the  verb  inviO). 

Note  1. — The  termination  -tor  (-cor)  has  the  same  phonetic  change  as  the  supine 
ending  -turn  (-sum) ,  and  is  added  to  the  same  form  of  root  or  verb-stem  as  that  ending. 
The  stem-ending  is  t5r- {§  234.  II.  15| ,  which  is  shortened  in  the  nominative. 

Note  2. — The  feminine  form  is  always  -tiix.  Masculines  in -sor  lack  the  feminine, 
except  axpulior  (sxpaltiix)  and  tflnmr  (tSnstrix). 

6.  t-,  m.  or  p.,  added  to  Terb-stema  makes  nouns  in  -oh  (-itifl,  -etis ;  stem 
tt-,  et-)  descriptive  of  a  character  :  — 

prae-atea,  -stitis,  (verb-stem  from  root  sta,  stare,  stand),  guardian. 
teges,  -etia  (verb-stem  tege-,  cf .  togo,  cover),  a  cooerer,  a  mat. 
pedes,  -itia  (pea,  ped-is,  foot,  and  i,  root  of  ire,  go),  foot-soldier. 
c.  -o  (genitive  -onia,  stem  on-),  m.,  added  to  verb-stems1  indicates  a  person 
employed  in  some  specific  art  or  trade :  — 

com-bibo  (bib  as  root  in  bibo,  bibere,  drink),  a  pot^companion,. 
ger6,  -Sals  (qkb  in  gero,  gerere,  carry),  a  carrier. 
Note. — This  termination  is  also  need  W>  form  many  noons  desariptive  of  personal 
characteristics  (cf,  J26H). 

Names  of  Actions  and  Abstract  Nouns 

237.  Names  of  Actions  are  confused,  through  their  termina- 
tions, with  real  abstract  nouns  (names  of  qualities),  and  with  con- 
crete nouns  denoting  means  and  instrument. 

They  are  also  used  to  express  the  concrete  result  of  an  action 
(as  often  in  English). 

Thus  legiS  is  literally  the  act  of  collecting,  but  cornea  to  mean  legion  (the  body 
of  soldiers  collected) ;  cf.  levy  in  English. 

238.  Abstract  Nouns  and  Names  of  Actions  are  formed  from 
roots  and  verb-stems  by  means  of  the  endings  — 

«.  Added  to  roots  or  forms  conceived  as  roots — ■ 

Nom.     -or,  m.  -6a,  F.  -na,  n.' 

Gen.     -Aria  -la  -aria  or  -oris 

Stem    5r-  (earlier  8a-)      I-  er-  (earlier  »/oB-) 

tim-or,/eiw;  timere,  to  fear. 

am-or,  love;  amare,  to  love. 

std-ts,  seat;  sedere,  to  &U. 

caed-es,  daughter;  caedere,  to  kill. 

genus,  birth,  race;  gen,  to  be  bora  (root  of  gignS,  bear). 

>  So  conceived,  but  perhaps  this  termination  was  originally  added  t 


-tfln  (-sora),  r. 

-tns),  M. 

-ttlrae  (  aurao) 

-tilt  (■*«•) 

tfira-  (sura-) 

to-  (■«-) 

legere,  tO  colled. 

regere,  to  direct. 

vocire,  to  call. 

mollri,  to  toil. 

' 

acribere,  to  Writ*. 

sentire,  to  feel. 
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b.  Apparently  added  to  roots  or  verb-stems — 

Nom.   -is,  f.         -as  (-aiB),  f. 

GttN.     -UMUe  -ttonis  (-BiBnlB) 

Stem     iOn-  tlfin-  (siOn-) 

leg-io,  a  collecting  (Iroji),  a  legion; 

reg-io,  a  direction,  a  «ff(o»; 

voca-tio,  a  calling ; 

niali-ti5,  a  toiling  ; 

strip-tuta,  a  wrtttftjj ; 

siii-sas  (for  t sent-hw),  feeling ; 

Notb  1, — tiS, -tars, -tas  are  added  to  roots  or  verb-stems  precisely  as -tor,  with  tho 
same  phonetic  change  (of.  J  236.  a. ».  I).  Hence  they  are  conveniently  associated  with 
the  enplne  stem  (see  J  ITS).  They  sometimes  form  noons  when  there  ti  no  correspond- 
ing verb  In  use :  as,  sMitus,  seftate  (of.  stnei) ;  w«a  tie,  mention  (cf .  mfna)  ■  tttfra,  of 
»prtny  (cf.  «%•*);  UttMt tlm,  HMntWe  (of.  littsrse) ;  consult  tat,  eon*nl»liip  (of.  •Basal). 

Notb  2.  —  Of  these  endings,  -tuB  was  originally  primary  (cf .  §  234.  II.  3.)  ;  -19  is  a  com- 
pound formed  by  adding  Da-  to  a  stem  ending  to  a  vowel  (originally  1)  J  as,  flioi*  (cf. 
-dicai  and  disia) ;  -tifl  is  a  compound  formed  by  adding  3d-  to  stems  in  ti-;  as,  sraiiUO 
(cf.  zradatim) ;  -tan  Is  formed  by  adding  -ia,  feminine  of  -ma,  to  stems  In  ta-:  as, 
aatfira  from  situs ;  atatuia  from  status  (cf.  flgiira,  of  like  meaning,  from  a  simple  u- 
Btem,  tncu-s ;  and  mitBrttt,  MStBta). 

239.  Nouns  denoting  acts,  or  means  and  remits  of  acts,  are 

formed  from  roots  or  verb-stems  by  the  use  of  the  suffixes  — 

-men,  n.  ;    tuentum,  m.  ;  -mSnium,  v. ;  -mSnia,  r. 

eg-mes,  litte.  of  march,  band ;  *a,  root  of  sgsre,  to  lead. 

re^-men' ™te-  ,      }  «gi-  (iet»-),  stem  of  legere,  to  direct 

legt-mentnm,  nde; )  •*%«./)  6      > 

oerta  men,  contest,  battle;  «rt&-,  Stem  of  cerUre,  to  contend. 

So  cola-men,  pillar;  mo-men,  movement; 
testi-mSnium,  testimony; 
queri  inonia,  complaint;  queri,  to  complain. 

-mSnium  and  -monia  art  also  used  as  secondary,  forming  nouns  from  other 
nouns  and  from  adjectives:  as,  sancti-monia,  sanctity  (sanctus,  holy);  matri- 
inSninm,  marriage  (mater,  mother). 

New. —Of  these  endings,  -men  fs  primary  (cf .  5  334.  IT.  14) ;  -mntim  is  a  compound 
of  men-  and  to-,  and  appears  for  the  most  part  later  in  the  language  than  -men :  as, 
bIbhb,  movement  (Lucr.);  manttatam  (later).  So  eleawntum  is  a  development  from 
i^MN-a,  J-m-n>  (letters  of  the  alphabet),  changed  to  elements  along  with  other  nonns 
In  -men.  -minium  and  -minis  were  originally  compound  secondary  Bufflies  formed 
from  Boon-  (a  by-form  of  men-),  which  was  early  associated  with  mo-.    Thus  sins 
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(stem  ilnta-), /ottering;  Almin,  a  river  near  Borne;  allmSnia,  support.  But  the  last 
was  formed  directly  from  alS  when  -mania  had  become  established  as  a  supposed 
primary  auffii. 

240.  Nouns  denoting  mean*  or  instrument  are  formed  from  roots 

and  verb-stems  (rarely  from  noun-stems)  by  means  of  the  neuter 

suffixes  — 

-IrolUm ,  -culum,  -"brum,  -crum,  -tmm 

pa-bulum,  fodder  ;  plscere,  to  feed. 

ata-bulum,  stall;  stare,  to  stand. 

vehi- culum,  wagon;  Tenors,  to  carry. 

candSli-bnuu,  candlestick;  candila,camWe(iisecondaryformalion). 

sepul-crum,  tomb  ;  sepeliie,  to  bury. 

cloim-trum  (tclaud-tmm),  bar;  claudeie,  to  shut. 

ara-trnm,  plough;  araio,  to  plough. 
Note.  — trum  (stem  tro-)  was  an  old  formation  from  tot-  (§  231.  II.  15),  with  the 


a.  A  few  masculines  and  feminities  of  the  same  formation  occur  as  noons 
and  adjectives:  — 

fa-bula,  tale;  ttrl,  to  speak. 

iJdi-culuB,  laughable;  ridSre,  to  laugh. 

fa-ber,  smith;  facere,  to  make. 

late-bra,  hiding-place;  latere,  to  hide. 

tere-bra,  auger;  terere,  to  bore. 

mulc-tra,  milk-pail;  mulgere,  to  milk. 

241.  Abstract  Nouns,  mostly  from  adjective-stems,  rarely  from 
noun-stems,  are  formed  by  means  of  the  secondary  feminine  suf- 
fixes— 

-la  (-lea),  -Ua  (-ties),  -tas,  -tua,  -tfldS 

audic-ia,  boldness;  andAz,  bold. 

paupei-ies,  poverty;  pauper,  poor, 

tristl-tia,  sodiums;  triatis,  sad. 

aigni-ties,  laziness;  segnis,  lazy. 

boni-tis,  goodness;  bonus,  good, 

aenec-tus,  age;  senex,  old. 

magai-tudo,  greatness;  magmis,  great. 

1 .  In  stems  ending  in  o-  or  i-  the  stem-vowel  is  lost  before  -la  (as  snperb-ia  j 
and  appears  as  i  before  -Us,  -tns,  -tia  (as  in  boui-tas,  above). 

2.  Consonant  stems  often  insert  1  before  -taa :  as,  loqnax  (stem  loquic-), 
loqulci-taa ;  but  hones-tas,  mfiies-tla  (as  if  from  old  adjectives  in  -es),  nber-taa, 
volnp-tia.   o  after  i  is  changed  to  e :  as,  plus  (stem  piu  -),  pie-tis ;  sociua,  sode-tla. 
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a.  In  like  manner  -do  and  -go  (f.)  form  abstract  nouns,  but  are  asso- 
ciated with  verbs  and  apparently  added  to  verb-stems:  — 
tupi-do,  desire,  from  cupere,  to  desire  (as  ii  from  stem  cupi-). 
dnlce-do,  sweetness  (cf.  dulcis,  sweet),  as  if  from  a  stem  dale*-,  cf.  dulce-acS. 
Iambi-go,  lumbago  (cf.  nimbus,  loin),  as  if  from  tlombo,  -ire. 

Note.— Of  these, -ia  is  inherited  aa  secondary  (cf .  5  23*.  n.  11).  -tla  Is  formed  by 
adding  -ia  to  stems  with  a  t-sufflx:  as,  militia,  from  miles  (stem  mint-) ;  molesti* 
from  molsstus;  dementia  from  clement;  whence  by  analogy,  mali-tia,  avari-tia,  -tit 
is  inherited,  bat  its  component  parts,  tS-  +  U-,  are  found  as  suffixes  in  the  same  sense : 
as,  senecta  from  senei ;  simen-tis  from  semen,  -tua  is  til-  +■  ti-,  cf.  aervitfi-d8.  -d9  and 
-CO  appear  only  with  long  vowels,  as  from  verb-stems,  by  a  false  analogy ;  bnt  -d3  is 
do-  +  an-:  as,  cupldut,  cupld9;  gravidas,  giavfdS  (cf.  gravS-eco) ;  aliidua,  albedo  (cf.  al- 
Mnco);  formidus,  hot,  fonnidB  (cf.  fonnldulosns),  (hot  JIosA  ?)  fear  ;  -go  is  possibly  CO-  + 
Sn-;  cf.  Toriz,  voragS,  but  cf.  CethBgut.  -tods  is  compounded  of  -dS  with  tu-stems, 
which  acquire  a  long  vowel  from  association  with  verb-stems  in  a-  (cf.  volflmen,  from 
volvB) :  as,  consnftu-dS,  valJtu-dfl,  Labitfi-db,  sollicitu-do ;  whence  servitfidB  (cf .  servitus, 
-*itia). 

6.  Neuter  Abstracts,  which  easily  pass  into  concretes  denoting  offices 
and  groups,  are  formed  from  noun-sterna  and  perhaps  from  verb-stems  by 
means  of  the  suffixes  — 

-lum,   -Uum 

bospit-inm,  hospitality,  an  inn ; 1  hospes  (gen.  hospiWi),  a  guest. 

colleg-ltun,  colieagucship,  a  college;        collega,  a  colleague. 

auapic-iam,  soothsaying,  cm  omen;  aaspex  (gen.  anapic-ia),  a  soothsayer, 

(■aud-ium,  joy  ;  gsudere,  to  rejoice. 

effug-tum,  escape;  eflugera,  to  escape. 

beneflc-inm,  a  kindness;  benefacere,  to  benefit;  cf.  benefices. 

dSsIder-ium,  longing;  dealderare,  to  miss,  from  tdS-sidSB,  out 

of  place,  of  missing' soldiers. 

adverb-  iom,  adverb ;  ad  verbom,  [added]  to  a  verb. 

interlun-ium,  time  of  neur  moon ;  inter  lfinls,  between  moons. 

rtgrfug-ium,  flight  of  the  kings ;  regis  fuga,  flight  of  a  king. 

■erri-tiam,  slavery,  the  slave  class;         servos,  a  slave. 

Towel  stems  lose  their  vowel  before  -ium  :  as,  colleg-iiiin,  from  collega. 

Notb. iom  is  the  neater  of  the  adjective  Suffix  -iut.     It  is  an  inherited  primary 

suffix,  bnt  is  used  with  great  freedom  as  secondary,  -tium  Is  formed  like  -tia,  by  add- 
ing -iom  to  stems  with  t ;  as,  exit -ium,  equit-ium  (cf .  eiitus,  equitis)  ;  so,  by  analogy, 
oardtlam,  seivitlum  (from  calvue,  Mrvns). 

c.  Less  commonly,  abstract  nouns  (which  usually  become  concrete)  are 
formed  from   noun-stems  (confused   with   verb-stems)  by  means   of   the 

l  The  abstract  "^ning  is  put  first. 
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■■Ida,  F. ;  -alum,  -Hum,  -clnluro,  n. 
peca-nla,  money  (chattels) ;  peed,  cattle. 

contid-nium,  the  hash  of  night;  contkiscer*,  to  become  (till, 

■mi-limo,  help ;  augere,  to  increase. 

litro-dnium,  robbery;  hit™,  robber  (cf.  utricular,  rob,  im- 

plying an  adjective  tlatrfdniw). 

For  Diminutives  and  Patronymics,  see  §§  243,  244. 

DEBIVATiON  OF  ADJECTIVES 
243.  Derivative  Adjectives,  which  often  become  nouns,  are 
either  Nominal  (from  nouns  or  adjectives)  or  Verbal  (as  from  roots 
or  verb-stems). 

Nominal  Adjectives 
243.  Diminutive  Adjectives  are  usually  confined  to  one  gen- 
der, that  of  the  primitive,  and  are  used  as  Diminutive  Nouns. 
They  are  formed  by  means  of  the  suffixes  — 

-ulna  (-a,  -um),  -oIub   (after  a  vowel),  cuius,  -alius,  -illus 

riv-ulos,  a  streamlet;  riyus,  a  brook. 

glsdi-olus,  a  small  sword;  gladius,  a  sword. 

ffli-olus,  a  little  son ;  filius ,  a  son. 

fai-ola,  a  little  daughter;  fHla,  a  daughter. 

Ito-olum,  a  little  hall;  atrium,  a  hall. 

homun-coluB,  a  dwarf;  bomO,  a  man. 

auri-cula,  a  little  ear;  aims,  an  ear. 

mflnaB-culum,  a  little  gift;  munua,  N-,  a  gift. 

cSdlc-illl,  writ ing-ta blets ;  cSdez,  a  block, 

i,  rather  wretched;  miaer,  wretched. 


libellus,  a  little  book;  libra,  a  book. 

aon-alus  (-a,  -um),  golden;  aureus  (-a,  -am),  golden. 

patvolB*  (later  paxv-ulus),  very  small;  parvus  (-a,  -am),  littie. 

miius-culas,  somewhat  larger;  maioi  (old  maiofi),  greater. 

Notb  1.  —  These  diminutive  endings  are  all  formed  by  adding  -Ins  to  various  stems. 
The  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  -ulus  in  §  251.  But  these  words  became  net- 
tled as  diminutives,  and  retained  their  connection  with  nouns.  So  in  English  the 
diminutives  whitish,  reddish,  are  of  the  same  formation  as  bookish  and  snappish. 
-cuius  comes  from  -lua  added  to  adjectives  in -cus  formed  from  stems  in  n- and  s-:  as, 
iuven-cus,  Auiun-cus  (cf.  AunincuUius) ,  pria-cus,  whence  the  cu  becomes  a  part  of  the 
termination,  and  the  whole  ending  (-cuius)  is  used  elsewhere,  but  mostly  with  n-  and  s- 
stems,  in  accordance  with  its  origin. 

Notb  2.  — Diminutives  are  often  used  to  express  affection,  pity,  or  contempt;  as, 
dWelolae,  little  pet  ;  muUereula,  a  poor  (weak)  woman ;  Graecnlui,  a  miserable  Greet. 
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«.  -cifl,  added  to  stems  in  n-,  has  the  same  diminutive  force,  but  is  used 
with  masculines  only :  as,  homun-cio,  a  dwarf  (from  hom5,  a  man). 

244.  Patronymics,  indicating  descent  or  relation«hip,axs  formed 
by  adding  to  proper  names  the  suffixes  — 

-adfia,  -Idfls,  -IdSa,  -ens,  K- ;  -9b,  -la,  -81a,  p. 
These  words,  originally  Greek  adjectives,  have  almoBt  all  become  nouns 

AUaa:  Atliuiti- aiiiis,  Mercury;  Atlant-ldss  (Gr.  plur.),  the  Pleiads. 

Sdpio  :   Sclpi-adea,  son  Of  Sdpio. 

Tyndarens ;  Tyndar-ides,   Castar  or  Pollux,  ton  of    Tyndarus ;   Tyndar-U, 

Helen,  daughter  of  Tyndarut. 
Anchisea:   Anchlsi-ades,  JF.neaa,  son  of  Anchisea. 
ThiseuB  :  Thes-Idos,  son  of  Theseus. 
Tydens :  Tyd-IdSS,  DUmedes,  son  of  Tydeua. 
Oilena  :  Alb  Oil-euo,  ton.  of  Oileus. 
CitseuB  i  Cisae-is,  Hecuba,  daughter  of  Gieaeus, 
ThaumiB  i  Thaumant-iaa,  Iris,  daughter  of  Thaumat. 
HoaiwiTiB:  Hespor-ides  (from  flesper-is,  -idia),  plur.,  the  daughters  of  Hesperus, 

the  Hetperide*. 

245.  Adjectives  meaning/lift  of,  prone  to,  are  formed  from  nou  n- 
stems  with  the  suffixes  — 

-Sana,  -15ns,  -lentua 

fluctu-SBUB,  biSotoji;  flactus,  a  WHomi. 

form-dsua,  beautiful;  forma,  beauty. 

pcricul-oBUB,  dangerous :  perlctuum,  danger. 

peati-lSns,  posti-lentna,  pestilent;  peatis,  pest. 

Tina-leu tos,  viii-Ssus,  given  to  drink ;  vinum,  wine. 

246.  Adjectives  meaning  provided  with  are  formed  from  nouns 
by  means  of  the  regular  participial  endings  — 

-tua,   atrus,  -Una,  -fltua 

fBnes-tns,  deadly;  funua  (at.  funer-,  older  ffln*/oB-l-  death. 

honea-tiiB,  honorable;  honor,  honor. 

fans  tua  (for  Waves-ins),  favorable ;  favor,  favor. 

barb-atDB,  bearded;  barba,  a  beard . 

ton-Has,  turreted ;  tarris,  a  tower. 

corn-fltua,  horned ;  cornfl,  a  horn. 
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247.  Adjectives  of  various  meanings,  but  signifying  in  gen- 
eral made  of  or  belonging  to,  are  formed  from  nouns  by  means  of 
tiie  Bufnxes  — 

-ens,  -Ins,  -ftocjns,  -Iotas,  -aneus  (-nens),  -tioiu 
ani-ens,  golden;  auium,  gold. 

patr-ius,  paternal;  pater,  a  father. 


nzSr-itis, 

rc«-Bcaua, 

loter-IciuB,  of  brick;  Inter,  a  bride. 

praesent-ineus,  operating  instantly  ;        praeaina,  present. 

oiti-inaoB,  external ;  extra,  without. 

aubterr -liieus.  subterranean;  sub  terri,  underground. 

•allg-DBDB,  of  willow;  salix,  unllow. 

vola-ticua,  toiBjred  (volStut,  a.  flight) ;      ToUre,  fojly. 

domea-tlcus,  o/  tAe  /louse,  domestic  ;         domna,  a  house. 

Bilv8.-ticua,  sylvan ;  Bilvs,  a  icood. 

Note. lus  Is  originally  primitive  (5  234.  II.  II)  ; -ens  corresponds  to  Greek -hoi, 

■'di,  and  has  lost  a  y-sound  (cf.  jo-,  1 234.  II.  11} ;  -Idas  and  -actus  are  formed  by  add- 
ing -inn  and  -ens  to  Stems  In  1-c-,  i-c-  (suffix  ko-,  5234.  II.  12);  -neus  Is  no— r-eua 
(5  234.  II.  4)  ;  -fnmu  is  formed  by  adding  -neus  to  I-stems ;  -ticus  is  a  formation  with 
■eat  (cf.  hoati-cn*  with  silvi-tiens),  and  has  been  affected  by  the  analogy  of  participial 
stems  In  to-  (nominative  -too). 

346.  Adjectives  denoting  pertaining  to  are  formed  from  noun- 
stems  with  the  suffixes  — 

-alia,  -lila,  -Uls,  -Urn,  -tula 

nitAi-i.ll;  natural ;  nttflra,  nature. 

pop ul  iila,  fellow-countryman ;  populna,  a  people. 

patm-Slis,  cousin;  patrons,  unci*. 

hoot-Ola,  hostile;  boatta,  an  enemy. 

cur-illis,  curute;  conns,  a  chariot. 

Note, —The  suffixes  arise  bom  addlng-ll*(atemli-)  to  various  vowel  stems.  The 
long  vowels  are  due  partly  to  confusion  between  stem  and  suffix  (cf.  vlti-lia,  from 
rltl-,  with  rig-ins),  partly  to  confusion  with  verb-stems:  cf.  Apfflis  (apenre),  Mulls 
(edflre),  with  senilis  (senex).  -lis  1b  an  inherited  suffix,  but  in  most  of  these  formations 
-Aria  arises  by  differentiation  for  -ilia  in  words  containing  an  1  (as  mim-iiis) . 

249.  Adjectives  with,  the  sense  of  belonging  to  are  formed  by 

means  of  the  suffixes  — 

•Suns,  -flnns,  -Inna;  -&s,  -Crisis;  -ons,  -aons (-Bona),  -lens;  -en*, 
-oius,  -lciua 
1 .  So  from  common  nouns :  — 

mont-anoa,  of  the  mountains  ;  m3ns  (stem  munti-),  mountain. 

veter-anna,  veteran;  vetns  (stem  veter-),  old. 

anteiac-Jnns,  before  daylight;  ante  lScem,  before  light 
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tcir-ious,  earthly ; 

terra,  earth. 

ser-enus,  calm  (of  evening  stillness) ; 

acrns,  late. 

coll-nias,  of  a  hill ; 

collia,  HOI. 

dlv-Inas,  dinine; 

divas,  god. 

libert-inuB,  of  the  close  offreedmen; 

llbertae,  one's  freedmm 

cSi-fts,  of  what  country  t 

quia,  who  t 

Inflm-aa,  of  the  lowest  rank ; 

inflmus,  lowest. 

for-enaiB,  of  a  market-place,  or  the  Forum 

;  forum,  a  market-place. 

Kivicna,  civic,  of  a  citizen; 

cfcds,  a  citizen. 

fnUiro-kas,  of  a  fuller ; 

foils,  afuller. 

mei-Seae,  pure ; 

merum,  pure  urine. 

femin-eus,  of  a  woman,  feminine ; 

Kroina,  a  woman. 

lact-eus,  milky  ; 

lac,  milk  <stem  lsdi-). 

plsb-fius,  of  the  commons,  plebeian; 

pWMs,  the  commons. 

patt-idUB,  patrician; 

pater,  father. 

2.  But  especially  from  proper  nouns  to  denote  belonging  to  or  comi 

Rom-anna,  Soman; 

Kama,  Borne. 

Sull-inI,  Sulla's  veteran*; 

Sails. 

Cystc-Snl,  Cyzieenes,  people  of  Uyzicutt; 

Cyiicus. 

LlgnT-Inus,  ofLiguria; 

Liguria. 

Aipin-Sa,  ofArpinum  ; 

Arplnum. 

Sfdlt-Siuis,  Sicilian; 

Sicilio,  Sicily. 

Ill-BenB,  Trojan  (a  Greek  form) ; 

Ilium,  Troy. 

PlatSn-icna,  Platonic; 

Plata. 

Aquil-oins,  a  Roman  name :  I  .     „ 

Aq«iI-SU,atownioItaly;    i  AquUi 

a.  Many  derivative  adjectives  with  these  endings  have  by  usage  become 
nouns :  — 

SUv-lnns,  m.,  a  god  of  the  woods;  silva,  a  wood. 

membr-lna,  f.,  skin;  membmm,  limb. 

Aemili-InuB,  m.,  name  of  Sclplo  Africanus  ;  Aemilia  (gins). 

lanl  Cua,  f.,  a  butcher's  stall;  lacuna,  butcher. 

Anflju-euua,  M.,  a  Roman  name  ;  tAufldius  (Aufldna). 

inqnll-inus,  m.,  a  lodger ;  incola,  an  inhabitant. 

Caec-nw,.usedas)f.,a  Roman  name;  caecna,  blind. 

rn-Ina,  p.,  a  fall;  rub,  fall  (no  noun  existing). 

docrx-ma,  p.,  learning;  doctor,  teacher. 

Nora.  —  Of  these  terminations, -lnttB,-Jnoi,-iniifl  are  compounded  from -hub  added 
to  a  Stem-vowel :  as,  area,  arcinns ;  collie,  colllnui.  The  long  vowels  come  from  a  con- 
fusion with  verb-Stems  (as  in  plB-nus,  fini-tus,  tribE-tus) ,  and  from  the  noun-stem  in  1- : 
as,  ankmu,  A  few  noons  occur  of  similar  formation,  as  if  from  verb-stems  in  5-  and 
B-:  as,  colSnus  (colo,  cf.  Incola),  patiflnua  (cf.  patrS,  -are),  tiibunna  (cf.  trlbuS,  trihus), 
Portonoa  (cf.  portus),  Vacou  (cf.  Vied,  vacuus) . 

250.  Other  adjectives  meaning  in  a  general  way  belonging  to 
(especially  of  places  and  times)  are  formed  with  the  suffix  es  — 

d,;  i,,    ,GoogIe 
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•tor  (-tils),  -eater  (-eatria),  -tfmus,  -una,   ernua,  -amua,  -temua  (-tarnua) 

palils-ter,  of  the  marshes;  palils,  a  marsh. 

pedes-tsr,  of  the  foot-soldiers ;  pedes,  a  footman. 

semet-triB,  lasting  six  months ;  sex  menses,  *ix  months. 

silv-ester,  lilv-estris,  woody ;  silva,  a  wood. 

fini-tunas,  TutighlHiring,  on  the  borders ;  finis,  an  end. 

mari- timuB,  of  the  sea ;  mare,  sea. 

vEr-nus,  vernal;  vSr,  spring. 

hodl-erniiB,  of  to-day  ;  hodii,  to-day, 

dl-uraus,  daily;  dies,  day. 

hes-tarnus,  of  yesterday ;  her!  (old  hesi),  yesterday. 

duT-tturuua,  lasting ;  did,  long  (In  time). 

Note.  —  Of  these,  -eater  Is  formed  by  adding  tri-  (cf.  tro-,  §  234.  Ti.  16)  to  stems  in 
t-  or  d-.  Thus  tpedet-tri-  becomes  pedestri-,  and  others  follow  the  analogy,  -bus  Is  an 
inherited  suffix  (§  234.  II.  4).  -eraui  and  -umus  are  formed  by  adding  -nus  to  s-stems : 
as,  aiur-nui  (for  tdius-nua),  and  hence,  by  analogy,  hodiernus  (hodiE).  By  an  extension 
of  the  same  principle  were  formed  the  suffixes  -ternni  and  -tumus  from  words  like 
paternui  and  noctuniuB. 

a*  Adjectives  meaning  belonging  to  are  formed  from  nouns  by  means  of 
the  suffixes  — 

-firiua,  -toriua  (sorius) 

Brdin  ariua,  regular  ;  ordo,  raid:,  order. 

argent-aiins,  of  Silver  or  money  ;  aigentum,  silver. 

extr-lrius,  stranger;  extra,  outside. 

meri-torius,  profitable;  meritus,  earned. 

devor-eSriuB,  of  an  inn  (cf.  §  264.  5) ;  devorsas,  turned  aside. 

Note  1.  —  Here-iuB  (§234. 11.11)  is  added  to  shorter  forms  In -iris  and -or:  as,pecfl- 
liiiiuB  (from  peeHliiris),  bellatfiriuB  (from  belli  tor). 

Nora  2.  —  These  adjectives  are  often  fixed  as  nouns  (see  $  254) . 

Verbal  Adjectives 

251.  Adjectives  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb  as  a  quality 
or  tendency  are  formed  from  real  or  apparent  verb-stems  with  the 


-Ax,  -idua,  -ulua,  -vua  (-mis,  -Ivua,  -tfvus) 
-Ox  denotes  a  faulty  or  aggressive  tendency;  -tlirus  is  oftener  passive. 

pflgn-Ix,  pugnacious ;  pflgnlre,  to  fight. 

aud-ax,  bold;  audere,  to  dare. 

cup-idus,  eager;  cupere,  to  desire. 

bib-ulus,  thirsty  (as  dry  earth  etc.) ;  bibere,  to  drink. 

preter-vna,  violent,  wanton;  prBterere,  to  trample. 
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tioc-nns  (noc-Ims),  hurtful,  injurious;  Metre,  to  do  harm. 

lecid-Ivus,  restored  ;  recfdere,  to  fall  back. 

cap-tlvna,  captive;  m.,  a  prisoner  of  war  ;  capeie,  to  tuke. 

Note.  —  Of  these,  -it  la  a  reduction  of  -ileus  (stem-vowel  I-  +  -CBS),  became  Inde- 
pendont  and  used  with  verb-stems.  Simitar  forms  in  -tz,  -iz,  -Ix,  and  -&x  an  fonnd 
or  employed  in  derivatives:  as,  imbrex,  m,,  a  rain-tile  (from  imber);  scnex,  old  (from 
Beni-s) ;  lerox,  fierce  (from  fenis)  j  atrjx,  savage  (from  iter,  black);  oelflx,  p.,  a  yacht 
(cf.  cello) ;  lelii,  happy,  originally  fertile  (cf.  fEia,  suck  } ;  ftdfida,  p.,  confidence  (aa 
from  ffiaflx) ;  cf.  also  victrix  (from  victor),     go  manducna,  chewing  (from  mando), 

-idus  ig  no  doubt  denominative,  as  in  herbidus,  grassy  (from  herbx,  herb) ;  tnmidnt, 
swollen  (cf .  tonra-Ius,  hill ;  tumul-tus,  uproar) ;  cmllidua,  tough,  cunning  (cf .  callum, 
tough  flesh) ;  mfiridua,  slimy  (cf.  mficui,  slime) ;  tabids*,  wasting  (cf.  tabes,  uiuitnj 
disease).    But  later  it  was  used  to  form  adjectives  directly  from  verb-stems. 

-nlu  Is  the  same  suffix  as  in  diminutives,  bat  attached  to  verb-stems,  Cf .  aemulns, 
rivalling  (cf.  imitoi  and  imago) ;  aMulns,  sitting  by,  attentive  (cf.  domi-Mdx,  home- 
staying,  and  stdB,  set,  settle,  hence  calm) ;  penduloi,  hanging  (cf.  pondB,  ablative,  in 
weight ;  perpendicolom,  a  plummet ;  appendix,  on  addition) ;  atiljnlaJ,  covering  (cf. 
stragiB);  legulns,  a  picker  (cf.  sacri-legus,  a  picker  up  of  thing*  sacred). 

-vn*  seems  originally  primary  (qf.  5  234.  II.  8),  but  -ivaa  and  -tivaa  have  become 
secondary  and  are  used  with  nouns:  as,  aestivas,  of  summer  (from  aestus,  heat); 
tempestivns,  timely  (from  ttmpus) ;  cf .  domes-ticus  (from  domui). 

252.  Adjectives  expressing  passive  qualities,  but  occasionally 
active,  are  formed  by  means  of  the  suffixes  — 

-Ilia,  -bill*,  -ina,  -Mis  (-fltlia) 

trag-ills,  frail ;  fwngere  (feso),  to  break. 

no-bills,  well  known,  famous;  noacere  (oho),  to  know. 

eiim-ins,  choice,  rare  (cf .  *-greg-ius) ;  eiimere,  to  take  out,  select. 

ag-ilis,  active ;  agere,  to  drive. 

hab-ilia,  handy;  habere,  to  hold. 

at  tilis,  fattened  (see  note) ;  sieve,  to  nourish. 

Notb.— Of  these,  -iua  is  primary,  but  la  also  used  as  secondary  (cf .  5  241. 6.  n .).  -IHa 
la  both  primary  (as  In  agilis,  fragilia)  and  secondary  (as  in  sfmllis,  like,  cf.  Siuh,  opaXot, 
English  same)  ;  -bills  is  In  some  way  related  to  -baton  and  -brum  (J  240.  ».) ;  in  -tilis 
and  -sUia,  -lis  is  added  to  to-  (so-),  stem  of  the  perfect  participle:  as,  fossius,  dug  up 
(f rom  ioesns,  dug) ;  voiatiliB,  winged  (from  val&tai,  flight). 

253.  Verbal  Adjectives  that  are  Participial  in  meaning  are 
formed  with  the  suffixes  — 

•ndua,  -bunduB,  -ctmdua 
a.  -nans  (the  same  as  the  gerundive  ending)  forms  a  few  active  or  reflex- 
ive adjectives:  — 

secn-ndns,  second  (tbe  following),  favorable  ;     seqni,  to  follow. 
rotu-ndus,  round  (whirling) l ;  rottee,  to  whirl 

*  Cf .  voiTendls  mensibus  (Aen.  1. 269),  in  the  revolving  months;  cf.  orUndl  ab  SaUrda 
(Llv.  i.  17),  sprung  from  the  Sabines,  where  ortaaal— ottt 
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b.  -bnndtu,  -ctutdru,  denote  a  continuance  of  the  act  or  quality  expressed 
by  the  verb :  — 

Titt-bnnduB,  avoiding;  vltiire,  to  shun. 

treme-bundus,  trembling ;  rromero,  to  tremble. 

mori-bondus,  dying,  at  the  point  of  death.;  moriri,  to  die. 

fi-cnndutt,  eloquent;  far!,  to  speak. 

H-canduB,  fruitful ;  root  pi,  nourish. 

bS-cnndns,  irascible;  of.  iristf,  to  be  angry. 

Not  p..  —  These  roust  tune  been  originally  nominal :  as  In  the  series,  rutins,  red 
blah;  rabidus  (bat  no  frabicns),  ruddy;  Eubicfln,  Bed  River  (cf.  Minis,  a  river  o( 
Etraria;  Mlnioi,  a  river  of  Lnsitanla);  rubicundua  (as  In  aveimncua,  homun-culus). 
So  torba,  commotion;  tnrbi,  a  top ;  turbidus,  roily,  etc.  Cf .  apexabS,  lonjabS,  EraTEdS, 
dnlcCdB. 

c.  Here  belong  also  the  participial  suffixes  -minus,  -mnua  (cl  Greek 
-pxvwi),  from  which  are  formed  a  few  nouns  in  which  the  participial  force  ia 
still  discernible :  —  * 

fS-mina,  woman  (the  nouriaher) ;  root  fe,  nourish. 

sla-nmus,  a  foster-child,  nursling;  alere,  to  nourish. 

Nouns  with  Adjective  Suffixes 
254.  Many  fixed  forms  of  the  Nominal  Adjective  suffixes  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  sections,  make  Nouns  more  or  less  regu- 
larly used  in  particular  senses:  — 

1.  -arius,  person  employed  about  anything :  — 
argent-arias,  h.,  silversmith,  broker,  from  argentum,  silver. 
Corintbi-irius,  u.,  worker  in  CorirUhian  bronze  (Bsjxasticmckiiiimeot  Augustus), 

from  (aea)  Coiinthium,  Corinthian  bronze.  . 
centon- arias,  a.,  ragman,  from  cento,  patchwork. 

2.  -atU,  thing  connected  with  something :  — 
argent-aria,  f.,  bank,  from  argentnm,  nicer. 

f.  plural,  sandpits,  from  arena,  sand. 
.,  name  of  a  play,  from  aalnns,  ass.2 

3.  -irinm,  place  of  a  thing  (with  a  few  of  more  general  meaning) :  — 
Mr-arinm,  n.,  treasury,  from  sea,  copper. 

tepid-ariam,  h.,  warm  bath,  from  tepidna,  worm, 
■fld-arium,  v.,  a  towel,  cf.  siido,  -ire,  sweat. 
■al-friiim,  n.,  salt  money,  salary,  from  sal,  salt. 
calsnd-irimn,  «.,  a  note-book,  from  calendar,  calends. 
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4.  -toria  («Sri*);  — 
Agiti-tfiria,  p.,  a  play  of  Plautus,  The  Carter,  from  agitator. 
vomBiia,  r.,  a  tack  (nautical),  from  voreas,  a  (urn. 

0.  -torfaun  (-eorium),  place  of  action  {with  a  few  of  more  general  meaning) : 
(ISvor-BSrinro,  h.,  on  inn,  as  from  dirortd,  (urn  aside. 
■ndMorlnm,  n.,  a  lecture-room,  as  from  audifl,  Aenr. 
ton-tSrlnni,  n.,  a  tent,  as  from  tends,  stretch. 
tsc-torhun,  n.,  plaster,  as  from  tegfl,  tectos,  cover. 
por-tSrinm,  n.,  foil,  cf.  ports,  carry,  and  partus,  harbor. 

8.  -He,  animal-stall :  — 
bov-He,  n„  cattlestaU,  from  Mb,  bfivis,  oz,  cow. 
ot-Hb,  n.,  aheepfotd,  from  avis,  stem  ovl-,  JsSeep. 

7.  -al  for  -He,  thing  connected  tcith  the  primitive :  — 
capital,  k.  ,  headdress,  capital  crime,  from  caput,  head. 

paneti-ile  (especially  in  plural),  ».,  inner  apartment,  cf.  penetro,  enter. 
Satnm-ilia,  s.  plural  (the  regular  form  for  names  of  festivals),  feast  of  Sat- 
urn, from  Slturone. 

8.  -ittun,  n.  (cf .  -eVtos,  -fitus,  see  §  246.  n.)  ,  -turn,  place  of  a.  thing,  especially 
with  names  of  trees  and  plants  to  designate  where  these  grow :  — 

qtwrc-Mnm,  it.,  out  grove,  from  quercas,  oak. 
ollv-Stam,  h.,  olive  grove,  from  oliva,  an  olive  tree. 
Mlk-tam,  jr.,  a  willow  thicket,  from  sallx,  a  willow  tree. 
Argil-Staa,  n..  The  Clay  Pit,  from  mrgilla,  clay. 

9.  -cos  (sometimes  with  inserted  i,  -icas),  -kas,  in  any  one  of  the  gen- 
ders, with  various  meanings :  — 

Tlli-cus,  *.,  a  steward,  vili-ca,  f.,  a  stewardess,  from  Tills,  /am i-house. 

fabr-lca,  ».,  a  workshop,  from  faber,  workman. 

am-lcus,  m.,  am-Jea,  r.,  friend,  cf.  amaro,  to  love. 

Mbal-cas,  x.,  ox-tender,  from  bub-alus,  diminutive,  cf.  boa,  ox. 

cant-lcnm,  jr.,  song,  from  castas,  act  of  Singing. 

rnbr-Ica,  r.,  red  paint,  from  ruber,  red. 

10.  -ens,  -ea,  -earn,  with  various  meanings:  — 
alT-ene,  ».,  a  trough,  from  alma,  the  belly. 
capr-ea,  r. ,  a  wild  she-goat,  from  ca 
flamm-oum,  it.,  a  bridal  veil,  from  fl 

11.  -ter  (stem  tri-),  -aster,  -eater :  — 
aquas-tar,  «.,  knight,  for  teqnet-ter. 
saqa-eater,  m.  ,  a  stake-holder,  from  derivative  of  sequor,  follow. 

,,  wild  olive,  from  olsa,  an  olive  tree. 
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rBREGULAR  DEBI7AHVSS 

255.  The  suffix  -fi  (genitive  -finis,  stem  On-),  usually  added  to 
verb-stems  (see  §  236.  c),  is  sometimes  used  with  noun-stems  to 
form  nouns  denoting  po»»ea*ed  of.  These  were  •riginally  adjeo 
tives  expressing  quality  or  character,  and  hence  often  appear  as 
proper  names :  — 

opuiae,  a  feast;  *pul-o,  a  J 'easier. 

riians,  a  nose ;  nia-8,  with  a  large  nose  (also  as  a  proper  name). 

volua  (in  bane-volus),  wishing;  vol-onea  (plural),  volunteers. 

hint,  forehead ;  front-6,  big-head  (also  as  a  proper  name]. 

cfiiia,  a  curia  ;  cuii-fl,  head  of  a  curia  (also  as  a  proper  Dame), 

testis,  a  rope;  re&ti-o,  a  rope-maker. 
a.  Barely  suffixes  are  added  to  compound  stems  imagined,  but  not  used 
in  their  compound  form :  — 

ad-verb-ium,  adverb;  ad,  to,  and  verbum,  verb,  but  without  the  intervening 
tadverbua. 

Uti-fnnd-lam,  large  estate;  latna,  wide,  fundna,  estate,  but  without  the  inter- 
vening ttttUnndua. 

au-ove-taui  nia,  a  gaerifitx  of  a  swine,  a  sheep,  and  a  butt;  aSa,  swine,  ovia, 
sheep,  taurns,  bull,  where  the  primitive  would  be  impossible  in  Latin, 
though  such  formations  are  common  in  Sanskrit. 

DERIVATION  OF  VERBS 

256.  Verba  may  be  classed  as  Primitive  or  Derivative. 

1.  Primitive  Verbs  are  those  inherited  by  the  Latin  from  the  parent  speech. 

2.  Derivative  Verbs  are  those  formed  in  the  development  of  the  Latin 
as  a  separate  language. 

257.  Derivative  Verbs  are  of  two  main  classes :  — 

1.  Denominative  Verbs,  formed  from  nouns  or  adjectives. 

2.  Verbs  apparently  derived  from  the  stems  of  other  verbs. 

Denominative  Verba 

258.  Verbs  were  formed  in  Latin  from  almost  every  form  of 
noun-stem  and  adjective-stem. 

259.  1.  Verba  of  the  First  Conjugation  are  formed  directly 
from  i-stems,  regularly  with   a  transitive  meaning:    as,  fugs, 

"'"hi;  fugare,  put  to  flight. 
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2.  Many  verba  of  the  First  Conjugation  are  formed  from  o- 
stems,  changing  the  o-  into  a-.  These  are  more  commonly  tran- 
sitive :  — 

atunold,  -are,  to  Incite,  from  stimulus,  a  goad  (stem  stimulo-). 

aequo,  -Are,  to  make  even,  from  aequus,  even  (stem  aequo-). 

hlbemo,  -Are,  to  past  the  winter,  from  hlberaus,  of  the  winter  (stem  hlberno-). 

albo,  -Are,  to  whiten,  from  albus,  white  (stem  albo-). 

ptS,  -ire,  to  expiate,  from  piss,  purs  (stem  pio-). 

novo,  -Ore,  to  renew,  from  novae,  new  (stem  novo-). 

arms,  -are,  to  arm,  from  arms,  arms  (stem  anno-). 

damnS,  -are,  to  injure,  from  damnum,  tiyurj/  (stem  damno-). 

8.  A  few  verbs,  generally  intransitive,  are  formed  by  analogy 
from  consonant  and  i-  or  n-stems,  adding  a  to  the  etemi  — 1 
vigilo,  -are,  to  watch,  from  vigil,  awake. 
exsulS,  -are,  to  be  in  exile,  from  exsnl,  on  exile. 

auapicor,  -ari,  to  take  the  auspices,  from  anspex  (stem  ample-),  augur. 
pulvero,  -are,  to  turn  (anything)  to  dust,  from  pulvis  (stem  pulver-  for  pulvis-}, 

dust. 
aestufl,  -are,  to  surge,  boil,  fromaeatns  (stem  aeetu-),  tide,  seething. 
leva,  -Are,  to  lighten,  from  levis  (stem  levi-),  light. 

260.  A  few  verbs  of  the  Second  Conjugation  (generally  in- 
transitive) are  recognizable  as  formed  from  noun-stems  j  but  most 
are  inherited,  or  the  primitive  noun-stem  is  lost:  — 

albeo,  -ere,  to  be  white,  from  albas  (stem  alb*/*-),  white. 
caneo,  -ere,  to  be  hoary,  from  canus  (stem  can"/,-),  hoars. 
clSreS,  -ire,  to  shine,  from  clBrus,  bright. 
claudeS,  -ere,  to  be  lame,  from  claudus,  tame. 
algeo,  -«re,  to  be  cold,  of.  algldua,  cold. 

261.  Someverbsof  the  Third  Conjugation  in  -o0,-uere,  are  formed 
from  noun-stems  in  u-  and  have  lost  a  consonant  i :  — 

statufl  (for  tstatu-yo),  -ere,  to  set  up,  from  status,  position. 

metnS,  -ere,  to  fear,  from  metus,  fear. 

teat,  -ere,  to  sharpen,  from  acne,  needle. 

arguo,  -ere,   to  clear  up,  from  inherited  stem  targn-,  bright  (cf.  tpyvpat). 

Note.  —  Many  verbs  In  n  are  Inherited,  being  formed  from  roots  In  u:  as,  flufl, 
flnere,  flow  ;  ao-lvS  (for  teS-lu5,  cf.  Xfca),  solvere,  dissolve.  Some  roots  have  a  parasitio 
o;  as,  loquor,  locfitus,  speak. 
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262.  Many  I-verbs  or  verba  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  are 
formed  from  i-stems :  — 

mSlior,  -iri,  to  toil,  from  moles  (-is),  man*. 
flniB,  -Ire,  to  bound,  from  finis,  end. 
sitio,  -ire,  to  thirst,  from  aitis,  thirst. 
stabilio,  -ire,  to  establish,  from  stabilii,  stable. 

a.  Some  arise  by  confusion  from  other  stems  treated  as  i-stems:  — 
bnlllo,  -lie,  to  boil,  from  bulla  (stem  bulla-),  bubble. 

condlfl,  -ire,  to  preserve,  from  condos  (stem  condo-),  storekeeper, 

InBiniS,  -Me,  to  rave,  from  InsSnuB  (stem  Insano-),  mad. 

gestiO,  -ire,  to  show  wild  longing,  from  gestae  (stem  gesta-),  gesture. 
Note.  —  Some  of  this  form  are  of  doubtful  origin:  as,  Brdior,  begin,  cf.  flrdS  and 
eiflrdium.    The  formation  Is  closely  akin  to  that  of  verbs  la  -18  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion (p.  102). 

b.  Some  are  formed  with  -i&  from  consonant  stems :  — 
cBstSdlS,  -Ire,  to  guard,  from  castas  (stem  eflstSd-),  guardian. 
fulgurlB,  -ire,  to  tighten,  from  fulgur,  lightning. 

Notb. — Here  probably  belong  the  so-called  deiideratives  tis-aili  (see  }  263.4.  k.). 

Verb*  from  Other  Verba 

263.  The  following  four  classes  of  verbs  regularly  derived 
from  other  verbs  have  special  meanings  connected  with  their 
terminations. 

Note.  — These  classes  are  all  really  denominative  in  their  origin,  but  the  forma- 
tions had  become  so  associated  with  actual  verbs  that  new  derivatives  were  often 
formed  directly  from  verbs  without  the  intervention  of  a  noun-stem. 

1.  Inceptives  or  Inchoatives  add  -scfl l  to  the  present  stem  of  verbs. 
They  denote  the  beginning  of  an  action  and  are  of  the  Third  Conjuga- 
tion.    Of  some  there  is  no  simple  verb  in  existence :  — ■ 

calS-scS,  grow  warm,  from  caleo,  be  warn. 

Uhi-scS,  begin  to  totter,  from  labS,  totter. 

sel-sci,  determine,  from  scio,  fennw. 

con-Gupi-sco,  conceive  a  desire  for,  from  cupii,  desire. 

ale-eco,  grow,  from  aiS,  feed. 

So  Iril-Bcor,  get  angry ;  cf.  Ira-tus. 

iavent-ac5,  grow  young ;  cf.  iuvenis,  young  man. 

mitft-sco,  grow  mild;  cf.  mitis,  mild. 

veBperi-sdt,  it  is  getting  late;  cf.  vesper,  evening'. 

1  For  -scfl  In  primary  formation,  see  £  176.  &.  1. 
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Note.  —  Incentives  properly  have  only  the  present  stem,  bat  many  nse  the  perfect 
and  anpine  systems  of  simple  verbs  i  as,  cal6»c8,  grow  warm,  calni ;  Srdesco,  blaze 
forth,  iisi ;  prondecoi,  set  out,  prof ectus. 

2.  Intensive*  or  Iteratives  are  formed  from  the  Supine  stem  and  end 
in-W  or  -ItB  (rarely  -so).  They  denote  a  forcible  or  repeated  action,  but 
this  special  sense  often  disappears.  Those  derived  from  verbs  of 
the  First  Conjugation  end  in  4tS  (not  -ate). 

iac-to,  hurl,  from  iacio,  throw. 

donnl-ta,  be  Aeepy,  from  donnlS,  steep. 

vol-tto,  JUt,  from  volo,  fly. 

vSndi  tfl,  try  to  sell,  from  vindi,  telL 

qnas  so,  shatter,  from  qnatUS,  shake. 
They  are  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  are  properly  denominative. 

a.  Compound  suffixes  -titO,  -alto,  are  formed  with  a  few  verbs.  These 
are  probably  derived  from  other  Iteratives;  thus,  cantito  may  come  from 
canto,  iterative  of  canS,  ring. 

b.  Another  form  of  Intensivea — sometimes  called  Meditativea,  or  verbs 
of  practice — ende  in  -ossfl  (rarely  -isso).  These  denote  a  certain  energy  or 
eagerness  of  action  rather  than  its  repetition :  — 

cap-esso,  lay  hotd  on,  from  capls,  take. 
fac-MfS,  do  (with  energy),  from  facto,  do. 
pet-eaao,  pet-iaao,  seek  (eagerly),  from  pets,  seek. 
These  are   of  the  third   conjugation,  usually  having  the  perfect  and 
supine  of  the  fourth :  — 

),  aicessivi,  arcessltm 


laeetaS,  lacetaere,  lacessin,  lacessituin,  provoke. 
Nora.  —  The  verbs  In  -eael,  -is«J,  show  the  same  formation  as  leva**},  In 
tUlctatit,  etc  (5 183. 6),  bnt  its  origin  is  not  folly  explained. 

3.  Diminutives  end  in  -1110,  and  denote  a  feeble  or  petty  action :  — 
cav-mor,  jest,  cf .  carina,  raillery. 

cant-mi,  chirp  or  warble,  from  canto,  sing. 
Vote. — Diminutives  are  formed  bom  verb-stems  derived  from  real  or  supposed 
dfantapxrfa  nouns, 

4.  Desiderati ves  end  in  -turio  (-surtt),  and  express  longing  or  wish- 
ing. They  are  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  and  only  two  are  in  com- 
mon use ;  — 

pai-tnrio,  be  in  labor,  from  pario,  bring  forth. 
S-suriii  (for  ted-tniio),  be  hungry,  from  edB,  eat. 

Others  are  used  by  the'  dramatists. 

Note.  —  Deslderatives  are  probably  derived  from  some  noun  of  agency:  as,  imp- 
tariS,  with  to  buy,  from  emptor,  buyer.  Yiefi,  go  to  see,  is  an  inherited  deslderative  of 
at  different  formation. 
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COMPOUND  WOEDS 

264.  A  Compound  Word  is  one  whose  stem  is  made  up  of  two 
or  more  simple  stems. 

a.  A  final  st«m-vowel  of  the  first  member  of  the  compound  usually  dis- 
appears before  a  vowel,  and  usually  takes  the  form  of  i  before  a  consonant. 
Only  the  second  member  receives  inflection.1 

ft.  Only  noun-stems  can  be  thus  compounded.  A  preposition,  however, 
often  becomes  attached  to  a  verb. 

265.  New  stems  are  formed  by  Composition  in  three  ways :  — 

1.  The  second  part  is  simply  added  to  the  first :  — 
au-ore-taorllia  (sub,  ovis,  tanms),  the  sacrifice  of  a  swine,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull 

(of.  §  255.  a). 
septen-decim  (septem,  decern),  seventeen.  . 

2.  The  first  part  modifies  the  second  as  an  adjective  or  adverb 
(Determinative  Compounds):  — 

liti  -fimrtinm  (latua,  fnndos),  a  large  landed  estate. 
onuu-pctens  (omuls,  patens),  omnipotent. 

3.  The  first  part  has  the  force  of  a  case,  and  the  second  a  verbal 
force  (Objective  Compounds)  :  — 

agri-tola  (ag»r,  field,  Tcoia  akin  to  colo,  cultivate),  a  farmer. 
armi-ger  (anna,  arms,  tger  akin  to  garS,  carry),  armor-bearer. 
corni-cen  (cornfl,  horn,  teen  akin  to  cans,  sing) ,  horn-blower. 
caroi-fex  (cari,  flesh,  tfex  akin  to  fadB,  mate),  executioner. 
a.  Compounds  of  the  above  kinds,  in  which  the  last  word  is  a  noun, 
may  become  adjectives,  meaning  possessed  of the  quality  denoted:-— 
ali-pjs  (ala,  wing,  pis,  foot),  wing-footed, 
inagu-animue  (magnus,  great,  animus,  soul),  great-souied. 
an-ceps  (amb-,  at  both  ends,  caput,  head),  double. 


i  The  second  part  generally  has  Its  usual  Inflection ;  but,  as  this  kind  of  composi- 
tion is  in  fact  older  than  Inflection,  the  compounded  stem  sometimes  has  ait  Inflection 
st  Its  own  (as,  corniccn,  -cinis  ;  lucifer,  -fcrl ;  Udex,  -aide),  from  stems  not  oocnrrlng  In 
Latin.  Especially  do  compound  adjectives  In  Latin  take  the  form  of  i-stems:  as, 
animus,  eianimls ;  nGnna,  abnarmis  (see  $  73) .  In  composition,  stems  regularly  have 
their  uninfected  form :  as,  iKai-eplcium,  divining  by  fire.  But  In  o-  and  I-stems  the 
final  vowel  of  the  stem  appears  as  i-,  as  In  Ili-pes  (from  11a,  stem  ill-) ;  and  1-  Is  so 
common  a  termination  of  compounded  stems,  that  it  Is  often  added  to  stems  which  do 
not  properly  nave  it:  as,  Owi-comus,  .floicer-croje  ned  (from  fiis,  QSr-ls,  and  coma,  hair). 
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Syntactic  Compounds 

266.  In  many  apparent  compounds,  complete  words  —  not 
stems  —  have  grown  together  in  speech.  These  are  not  strictly 
compounds  in  the  etymological  sense.  They  are  called  Syntac- 
tic Compounds.     Examples  are :  — 

a.  Compounds  of  fadi,  facW,  with  an  actual  or  formerly  existing  noun- 
stem  confounded  with  a  verbal  stem  in  E-.     These  are  causatiix  in  force  • 

consaS-faciii,  habituate  (cf.  conau*-scS,  beconie  accustomed). 

cale-facio,  cala-factB,  to  heat  (cf.  cale-sco,  grow  warm). 
6.  An  adverb  or  noun  combined  with  a  verb :  — 

bene-dfcB  (bene,  well,  fllcB,  speak),  to  bless. 

aatis-facio  (satis,  enough,  fadfl,  do),  to  do  enough  (for). 
c.  Many  apparent  compounds  of  stems :  — 

fide-iubeo  (fide,  surety,  iabeS,  command),  to  give  surety. 

man-suetae  (rfantii,  to  the  hand,  eoetas,  accustomed),  lam*. 

MardJpor  (Mird  puer),  slave  of  Marcus. 

Iuppiter  (till,  old  vocative,  and  pater),  father  Jove. 

anim-adverto  (animnm  adverto),  attend  to,  punish. 
tt.  A  few  phrases  forced  into  the  ordinary  inflections  of  nouns:  — 

pro-consul,  proconsul  (for  pr9  cfinjule,  instead  of  a  consul). 

triam-vir,  triumvir  (singular  from  trium  TirSnun). 

septen-tri5,  the  Bear,  a  constellation  (supposed  singular  of  septem  trionSa, 
the  Seven  Plough-Oxen). 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  to  be  observed  that  words,  not  stems,  are  united. 

267.  Many  syntactic  compounds  are  formed  by  prefixing  a 
Particle  to  some  other  part  of  speech. 

a.  Prepositions  are  often  prefixed  to  Verbs.    In  these  compounds  the 

prepositions  retain  their  original  adverbial  sense ;  — 
a,  ab,  away  j  a-mittcre,  to  send  away. 

ad,  TO,  TOWABM:  af-fenre  (ad-leio),  to  bring. 

ante,  before  :  ante-fene,  to  prefer;  ante-cellere,  to  excel. 

dream,  around:  drcum-mSnlre,  to  fortify  completely. 

com-,  cod-  (cam),  toof.thmh  or  fokciblt  :  cSn-ferre,  to  bring  together;  col- 

locire,  to  set  firm, 
it,  down,  utterly;  de-spieere,  despise;  dS-struere,  destroy. 
I,  ax,  odt:  ef-fetra  (ee-iero),  to  carry  forth,  uplift. 
in  (with  verbs),  in,  oh,  against  i  in-ferre,  to  bear  against. 
Inter,  rftwff.n,  to  piboeh:  inter-rumpere,  to  interrupt. 
ab,  towabdb,  to  kebt:  of-fetre,  to  offer;  ob-venlre,  to  meet. 
•nb, under, dp  from  under:  sub-stmere,  tobuild  beneath;  sub-dflcere,  toleadup. 
•aper,  upon,  over  and  aiiote  :  Bnper-flunre,  to  overflow. 
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Not*  1.  —  In  antih  compounds,  however,  the  prepositions  sometimes  have  their 
ordinary  force  as  prepositions,  especially  ad,  In,  dream,  trans,  and  govern  the  can  of 
a  noon :  as,  transits  Unman,  to  cross  a  river  (Bee  5  3SB.  6). 

Notb  2.  —  Short  a  of  the  root  isVeakened  to  i  before  one  oonsonant,  to  e  before 
two:  as,  facie,  cSnflcie,  cOafsctas;  iacifl,  Sidfl,  Eiectua.     Bat  long  a  la  retained;  as, 

b.  Verbs  are  also  compounded  with  the  following  inseparable  particles, 
which  do  not  appear  as  prepositions  in  Latin  : — 

unb-  (am-,  an-),  abound  :  amb-iie,  to  go  about  (cf.  ifupt,  about). 

dis-,  dl-,  asokdbb,  apart;  dis-cSdate,  to  depart  (cf.  duo,  (too);  dl-vidsre,  to 

pot-,  forward:  pot-tenders,  to  hold  forth,  predict  (cf.  porri,  forth). 

red-,  re-,  back,  again:  red-ire,  to  return,'  re-clddere,  to  open  (from  clando, 

shut) ;  rs-flcere,  to  repair  (make  again). 
s6d-,  ae-,  apart:  sS-cerno,  to  separate;  cf.  sfid-itio,  a  going  apart,  secession 

(si,  ire,  to  go). 

c.  Many  Verbals  are  found  compounded  with  a>  preposition,  like  the 
verbs  to  which  they  correspond :  —  ' 

pet  fnga,  deserter;  cf.  perfngifi. 

tri-diu,  ■Bine-branch;  cf.  tti-dfleS  (trina-dflcC). 

ad-vena,  stranger;  cf.  ad-venifl. 

con-ioi  (con-iunx),  spouse;  cf.  con-iungS, 

in-dsx,  pointer  oat;  cf.  in-dlcB. 

ptae-ees,  guardian;  cf.  prae-sldeS. 

com-bibfi,  boon  companion;  cf.  com-biW,  -Ira. 

d.  An  Adjective  is  sometimes  modified  by  an  adverbial  prefix. 

1 .  Of  these,  per-  (less  commonly  prae-),  very ;  sub-,  somewhat ;  in-,  not,  are 

regular,  and  are  very  freely  prefixed  to  adjectives:  — 

per-mignas,  very  large.  in-nocuaa,  harmless. 

per-panci,  very  feu.  in-imicns,  unfriendly. 

anb-rusticos,  rather  clownish.  In-sanas,  insane. 

tub-fuacns,  darkish.  in-flnitus,  boundless. 

prae-longus,  very  long.  im-pflrus,  impure. 

Note. — Peraudsob,  in  there  senses,  are  also  prefixed  to  verbs:  aa,per-temB,(err(/V,- 
BDb-rideS,  smile.    In  lenoscO,  pardon,  in-  appears  to  be  the  negative  prefix 

2.  The  negative  in-  sometimes  appears  in  combination  with  an  adjective 
that  does  not  occur  alone : — 

in-ermls,  unarmed  (cf.  anna,  arms). 

Im-bellls,  unwarlike  (cf.  belluro,  war). 

im-punla,  without  punishment  (cf.  poena,  punishment). 

In-tegBTf  untouched,  whole  (cf.  tango,  to  touch,  root  tag). 

in-vital,  unwilling  (probably  from  root  seen  in  vl-s,  thou  wittiest). 
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PART  SECOND— SYNTAX 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

268.  The  study  of  formal  grammar  arose  at  a  late  period  In  the  history  of  lan- 
guage, and  dealt  with  language  as  a  full;  developed  product.  Accordingly  the  terms 
of  Syntax  correspond  to  the  logical  habits  of  thought  and  forms  of  expression  that 
had  grown  up  at  such  a  period,  and  have  a  logical  as  well  as  a  merely  grammatical 
meaning.  But  a  developed  syntactical  structure  is  not  essential  to  the  expression  of 
thought.  A  form  of  words  —  like  3  pucram  pulchnun  I  oh  !  beautiful  boy —  expresses 
a  thought  and  might  even  be  called  a  sentence ;  though  it  does  not  logically  declare  any- 
thing, and  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  make  what  is  usually  called  a  sentence  at  all. 
At  a  very  early  period  of  spoken  language,  word-forms  were  no  doubt  significant 
in  themselves,  without  Inflections,  and  constituted  the  whole  of  language, — Just  as  to 
a  child  the  name  of  some  famjllar  object  will  stand  for  all  he  can  say  about  it.  At  a 
somewhat  later  stage,  such  uninfected  words  put  side  by  side  made  a  rudimentary 
form  of  proposition :  as  a  child  might  say  fire  bright ;  horse  run.  With  this  began  the 
first  form  of  logical  distinction,  that  of  Subject  and  Predicate;  but  as  yet  there  was  no 
distinction  in  form  between  noun  and  verb,  and  no  fixed  distinction  in  function.  At  a 
later  stage  forms  were  differentiated  in  function  and  —  by  various  processes  of  com- 
position which  cannot  be  fully  traced  — Inflections  were  developed.  These  served  to 
express  perton,  tense,  case,  and  other  grammatical  relations,  and  we  have  true  Parts 
of  Speech. 

Not  until  language  reached  this  last  stage  was  there  any  fixed  limit  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  words,  or  any  rule  prescribing  the  manner  In  which  they  should  be  combined. 
But  gradually,  by  usage,  particular  forms  came  to  be  limited  to  special  functions  (as 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives),  and  fixed  customs  arose  of  combining  words  into  what  we 
now  call  Sentences.  These  customs  are  in  part  the  result  of  general  laws  or  modes  of 
thought  (logic),  resulting  from  our  habits  of  mind  (General  Grammar);  and  In  part 
are  what  may  be  called  By-Laws,  established  by  custom  in  a  given  language  (Particu- 
lar Grammar),  and  making  what  Is  called  the  Syntax  of  that  language. 

In  the  fully  developed  methods  of  expression  to  which  we  are  almost  exclusively 
accustomed,  the  unit  of  expression  is  the  Sentence:  that  is,  the  completed  statement, 
with  its  distinct  Subject  and  Predicate.  Originally  sentences  were  simple.  But  two 
simple  sentence-forms  may  he  used  together,  without  the  grammatical  subordination 
of  either,  to  express  a  more  complex  form  of  thought  than  could  be  denoted  by  one 
alone.  This  is  parataxis  (arrangement  side  by  side).  Since,  however,  the  two  sen- 
tences, independent  in  form,  were  in  fact  used  to  express  parts  of  a  complex  whole 
and  were  therefore  mutually  dependent,  the  sense  of  unity  found  expression  iu  con- 
junctions, which  denoted  the  grammatical  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other.  This 
I*  hypotonia  (arrangement  under,  subordination) .  In  this  way,  through  various  stages 
of  development,  which  correspond  to  our  habitual  modes  of  thought,  there  were  pro- 
duced various  forms  of  complex  sentences.  Thus,  to  express  the  complex  idea  I  beseech 
you  to  pardon  me,  the  two  simple  sentence-forms  quaeso"  and  ignSscis  were  used  side  by 
side,  qoaesfi  IgnBeds ;  then  the  feeling  of  grammatical  subordination  found  expression 
in  s  conjunction,  quaes*  ut  Ignisc&s,  forming  a  complex  sentence.  The  results  of  these 
m  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  Syntax. 
168 
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THE   SENTENCE 
Kinds  of  Sentence! 

269.  A  Sentence  ia  a  form  of  words  which  contains  a  State- 
ment, a  Question,  an  Exclamation,  or  a  Command. 

a.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Statement  is  called  a  Declarative 
Sentence :  as,  —  canis  currit,  the  dog  runs. 

b.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Question  is  called  an  Interroga- 
tive Sentence :  as,—  canisne  cnrrit  ?  does  the  dog  run? 

c.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  an  Exclamation  is  called  an  Exclama- 
tory Sentence  :  as, — quam  celeriter  cnrrit  canis !  how  fast  the  dog  runs/ 

d.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Command,  an  Exhortation,  or  an 
Entreaty  is  called  an  Imperative  Sentence ;  as, — I,  cum  per  Alpu,  go, 
run  across  the  Alps  ;  curat  cams,  let  the  dog  run. 

Subject  and  Predicate 

270.  Every  sentence  consists  of  a  Subject  and  a  Predicate. 
The  Subject  of  a  sentence  is  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

The  Predicate  is  that  which  is  said  of  the  Subject. 

Thus  In  canls  cnrrit,  the  dog  Tuns,  canla  is  the  subject,  and  cnrrit  the  predicate. 

271.  The  Subject  of  a  sentence  is  usually  a  Noun  or  Pronoun, 
or  some  word  or  group  of  words  used  as  a  Noun ;  — 

■qnitea  ad  Caesarem  venernnt,  the  cavalry  came  to  Conor. 
hOmamim  est  eirare,  to  err  is  human. 

quaeritur  num  mors  malum  sit,  the  question  is  whether  death  Is  an  evil. 
m.  But  in  Latin  the  subject  is  often  implied  in  the  termination  of 
the  verb :  — 

eede-nuu,  vie  sit.  curri-tis,  you  run.  inqut-t,  tayt  he. 

272.  The  Predicate  of  a  sentence  may  be  a  Verb  {as  in  caoia 
cnrrit,  the  dog  runs),  or  it  may  consist  of  some  form  of  sum  and 
a  Noun  or  Adjective  which  describes  or  defines  the  subject  (as  in 
Caesar  consul  erat,  Ceesar  was  consul). 

Such  a  noun  or  adjective  is  called  a  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective, 
and  the  verb  sum  is  called  the  Copula  (i.e.  the  connective). 

Thus  in  the  example  given,  Caesar  is  the  subject,  cuaul  the  predicate  noun,  and 
erot  the  copula  (see  §  288). 
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Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs 

273.  Verbs  are  either  Transitive  or  Intransitive. 

1.  A  Transitive  Verb  has  or  requires  a  direct  object  to  complete 
its  sense  (see  §  274) :  as, —  frltrem  cecldit,  he  slew  Kit  brother. 

2.  An  Intransitive  Verb  admits  of  no  direct  object  to  complete 
its  sense:  — 

cado,  I  fall  (or  am  falling).         Ml  Most,  the  sun  shines  (or  U  shining). 

None  1.  —  Among  transitive  verb!  Factitive  Verbs  are  sometimes  dlBttngnUhed 
as  a  separate  class.  These  state  an  act  which  produces  the  thing  expressed  by  the 
word  which  completes  their  sense.  Thus  minim  iccit,  he  made  a  table  (which  was 
not  In  existence  before),  is  distinguished  from  mfosam  porcuisit,  he  struck  a  table 
(which  already  existed). 

Nora  2.  — A  traneitlTe  verb  may  often  be  need  absolutely,  i.e.  without  any  object 
expreaaad :  as,  — arat,  he  (a  ploughing,  where  the  verb  does  not  cease  to  be  transitive 
becaose  the  object  U  left  indefinite,  as  we  see  by  adding, — quid,  v.hat?  agram  snam, 
hit  land. 

Note  3.  —  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs  are  often  called  Active  and  Neater 
Verbs  respectively. 

Object 

274.  The  person  or  thing  immediately  affected  by  the  action  of 
a  verb  is  called  the  Direct  Object. 

A  person  or  thing  indirectly  affected  by  the  action  of  a  verb 
is  called  the  Indirect  Object. 

Only  transitive  verbs  can  have  a  Direct  Object ;  but  an  Indirect 
Object  may  be  used  with  both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 
(§§  362,  366) :  — 

pater  vocat  fflium  (direct  object),  the  father  calls  his  ton. 

mihi  (ind-  obj.)  agrura  (dir.  obj.)  ostendit,  he  showed  me  afield. 

mini  (Ind.  obj.)  placet,  it  (a  pleasing  to  me. 
Notji.  —  The  distinction  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  is  not  a  fixed  dis- 
tinction, for  moat  transitive  verba  may  be  used  intransitively,  and  many  verbs  usually 
intransitive  may  take  a  direct  object  and  so  become  transitive  (5  388. a). 

a.  With  certain  verbs,  the  Genitive,  Dative,  or  Ablative  is  used 
where  the  English,  from  a  difference  in  meaning,  requires  the  direct 
object  (Objective) :  — 

bominem  vldefi,  I  seethe  man  (Accusative). 

bomhu  aervio,  I  serve  the  man  (Dative,  see  g  867). 

hominia  mlaereor,  I  pity  the  man  (Genitive,  see  g  864.  a). 

hondtte  amlco  lltor,  T  treat,  the  man  as  a  friend  (Ablative,  see  J  410). 
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6.  Many  verba  transitive  in  Latin  are  rendered  into  English  by 
an  intransitive  verb  with,  a  preposition: — 

petit  sprain,  he  aims  at  the  boar. 

landem  affectat,  he  strives  after  praise. 

carat  valetadinem,  he  takes  care  of  his  health. 

meum  eisnm  doluSnint,  they  grieved  at  my  misfortune. 

rldet  noatram  amentiam  (Quinct.  56),  he  laughs  at  our  stupidity. 

275.  When  a  transitive  verb  is  changed  from  the  Active  to  the 
Passive  voice,  the  Direct  Object  becomes  the  .Subject  and  is  put 
in  the  Nominative  case  :  — 

Active :  pater  filinm  vooat,  the  father  calls  Ms  son- 
Passive  :  filios  a  patre  vocatar,  the  son  is  called  by  his  father. 
Active:  IBnani  et  stems  vidimus,  vie  see  the  moon  and  the  stars. 
Passive :  lflna  et  steliae  yidentur,  the  moon  and  stars  are  seen  (appear). 

modification 

276.  A  Subject  or  a  Predicate  may  be  modified  by  a  single  word, 
or  by  a  group  of  words  (a  phrate  or  a  elaute) . 

The  modifying  word  or  group  of  words  may  itself  be  modified  in 
the  same  way. 

a.  A  single  modifying  word  may  be  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  an 
appositive  (§  282),  or  the  oblique  case  of  a  noun. 

Thus  in  tie  sentence  vir  fortis  patienter  fsrt,  a  brave  man  endures  patiently, 
the  adjective  fortis,  brave,  modifies  the  subject  vir,  man,  and  the  adverb  patienter, 
patiently,  modifies  the  predicate  fort,  endures. 

b.  The  modifying  word  is  in  some  eases  said  to  limit  the  word 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Thus  in  the  sentence  peer!  pattern  videS,  I  see  the  boy's  father,  the  genitive 
pueri  limits  pattern  (by  excluding. any  other  father). 

277.  A  Phrase  is  a  group  of  words,  without  subject  or  predicate 
of  its  own,  which  may  be  used  as  an  Adjective  or  an  Adverb. 

Thus  in  the  sentence  vir  fait  snmmi  nobffltate,  he  mat  a  man  of  the  highest 
nobility,  the  words  anmma  nobjlltate,  of  the  highest  nobility,  are  used  for  the 
adjective  nflbilii,  noble  (or  nSbilUsimtw,  very  noble),  and  are  called  an  Adjective 
Phrase. 

So  in  the  sentence  magna  eeleritate  venit,  he  came  with  great  speed,  the  words 
magna  eeleritate,  with  great  speed,  are  used  for  the  adverb  celeritor,  quickly  (or 
celerrime,  very  quickly),  and  are  called  an  Adverbial  Phrase. 
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Clauses  and  Sentences 

278.  Sentences  are  either  Simple  or  Compound. 

1.  A  sentence  containing  a  single  statement  is  called  a  Simple 
Sentence. 

2.  A  sentence  containing  more  than  one  statements  called 
a  Compound  Sentence,  and  each  single  statement  in  it  is  called 
a  Clause. 

a.  If  one  statement  is  simply  added  to  another,  the  clauses  are 
said  to  be  Coordinate.  They  are  usually  connected  by  a  Coordinate 
Conjunction  {§  223.  a) ;  but  this  is  sometimes  omitted ;  — 

divide  et  imperii,  divide  and  control.     But, — 
real,  vldl,  vicl,  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

b.  If  one  statement  modifies  another  in  any  way,  the  modifying 
clause  is  said  to  be  Subordinate,  and  the  clause  modified  is  called 
the  Main  Clause. 

This  subordination  is  indicated  by  some  connecting  word,  either 
a  Subordinate  Conjunction  (§  223.  6)  or  a  Relative:  — 
Oderint  dam  metuant,  let  them  hate  so  long  as  theyfear. 
servum  mieit  quern  sficum  habebat,  he  send  the  slave  whom  he  had  with  him. 
A  sentence  containing  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses  is  some- 
times called  Complex. 

Notb.  —  A  subordinate  clause  may  itself  be  modified  by  other  subordinate  clauses. 

279.  Subordinate  Clauses  are  of  various  kinds. 

a.  A  clause  introduced  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Relative  Adverb 
is  called  a  Relative  Clause :  — 

Mosa  prCfluit  ex  tuonte  VosegO,  qui  est  In  flnibos  Llngonum  (B.  G.  It.  10), 
the  Meuse  rise*  in  the  Vosges  mountains,  which  are  on  the  borders  of  (Ae 
Lingones. 
For  Relative  Prouomu  (or  Relative  Adverbs)  serving  to  connect  independent  sen- 
tences, see  {  30B./. 

t>.  A  clause  introduced  by  an  Adverb  of  Time  is  called  a  Tem- 
poral Clause :  — 

cum  ticent,  clSmant  (Cat.  1.  21),  while  they  are  silent,  they  cry  aloud. 
homines  aegrl  tnorbO  gravl,  cum  iactantur  aestii  febrique,  si  aquam  gelidam 
biberint,  prims  releviri  videntux  (id.  i.  SI),  men  suffering  with  a  severe 
stcfcnew,  when  they  are  tossing  with  the  heat  of  f ever,  if  they  drink  cold 
water,  seem  at  first  to  be  relieved. 
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c.  A  clause  containing  a  Condition,  introduced  by  ai,  if  (or  some 
equivalent  expression),  is  called  a  Conditional  Clause.  A  sentence 
containing  a  conditional  clause  is  called  a  Conditional  Sentence. 

Thus,  ai  aqium  gelidam  biberlnt,  prlmfl  relevirf  ddentnr  {in  6,  above)  Is  a  Con- 
ditional Sentence,  and  ■!....  biberint  is  a  Conditional  Clause. 

d.  A  «lause  expressing  the  Purpose  of  an  action  is  called  a  Final 
Clause : — 

ed5  ut  vivam,  I  eat  to  live  (that  I  may  live). 

mlsit  legatee  qui  dicereut,  he  tent  ambassadors  to  say  (who  should  say). 

e.  A  clause  expressing  the  Result  of  an  action  is  called  a  Con- 
secutive Clause:  —  * 

tarn  longS  aberam  at  non  vidSrem,  I  was  too  far  away  to  see  (so  far  away  that 
I  did  not  see). 

AGREEMENT 

280.  A  word  is  said  to  agree  with  another  when  it  is  required 

by  usage  to  be  in  the  same  Gender,  Number,  Case,  or  Person. 

The  following  are  the  general  forms  of  agreement,  sometimes 
called  the  Four  Concords :  — 

1.  The  agreement  of  the  Noun  in  Apposition  or  as  Predicate 
(||  281-284). 

2.  The  agreement  of  the  Adjective  with  its  Noun  (|  286). 

3.  The  agreement  of  the  Relative  with  its  Antecedent  (§  305). 

4.  The  agreement  of  the  Finite  Verb  with  its  Subject  (I  316). 
a.  A  word  sometimes  takes  the  gender  or  number,  not  of  the  word 

with  which  it  should  regularly  agree,  but  of  some  other  word  implied 
in  that  word. 

This  use  is  called  Synesis,  or  construct™  ad  sinsum  (construction 
according  to  sense). 

AGREEMENT  OF  KOTJrTS 

281.  A  noun  used  to  describe  another,  and  denoting  the  same 
person  or  thing,  agrees  with  it  in  Case. 

The  descriptive  noun  may  be  either  an  Appositive  (5  282)  or  a 
Predicate  noun  (§  283). 

i  Observe  that  the  classes  defined  tn  a-e  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  bnt  that  a, 
single  clause  may  belong  to  several  of  them  at  once.  Thns  a  relative  clause  Is 
usually  subordinate,  and  may  be  at  the  same  time  temporal  or  conditional;  and 
subordinate  clauses  may  be  coordinate  with  each  other. 
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Apposition 
282.  A  noun  used  to  describe  another,  and  standing  in  the  same 
part  of  the  sentence  with  the  noun  described,  is  called  an  Apposi- 
tive, and  is  said  to  be  in  appotition :  — 

exiernus  timor,  maximum  concordiae  Tuenlnm,  iungSbat  animOs  (Lit.  ii,  89), 
fear  of  the  foreigner,  the  chief  bond  of  harmony,  united  their  hearts. 
[Here  the  appositive  belongs  to  the  subject] 
quattuor  hie  primam  fimen  equfls  vidi  (Aeti.  ill.  537),  I  saw  here  four  horses, 

thejtrst  omen.     [Here  both  nouns  are  in  the  •predicate.'] 
litteras  Graecaa  eaaex  didicl  (Cat.  M.  26),  I  learned  Greek  when  an  old  man. 
[Here  aenex,  though  in  apposition  with  the  subject  of  didici,  really  states 
something  farther ;  viz.,  the  time,  condition,  etc.,  of  the  act  (Predicate 
Apposition).'} 

a.  Words  expressing  parts  may  be  in  Apposition  with  a  word 
including  the  parts,  or  vice  versa  (Partitive  Apposition) :  — 

Nee  F.  Poptlins  tuque  Q.  Metallus,  claiiseiml  riri  atque  amplisslnil,  Tim 
tribiinlciam  sustinere  potuPrwit  (Clu.  06),  neither  Publius  Popiliut  nor 
Quinbus  Metcllus,  [both  of  them]  distinguished  and  honorable  men,  could 
withstand  the  power  of  the  tribunes. 
Gnaeua  et  Publius  Sclpidaet,  Cneiut  and  Publiut  Scipio  (the  Scipios). 

6.  An  Adjective  may  be  used  as  an  appositive :  — 
ea  Sex.  ROectum  inopem  recBpit  (Rose,  Am.  27),  she  received  Sextos  Roscius 
.    in  hi*  poverty  (needy). 

c.  An  appositive  generally  agrees  with  its  noun  in  Gender  and 
Number  when  it  can :  — 

sequuntur  natlram,  optimam  ducem  (Lael.  10),  they  follow  nature,  the  best 

omnium  doctrlnarum  InventiicSs  Athenas  (De  Or.  i.  18),  Athens,  discoverer 
of  all  learning. 

m  ficulnus, 

d.  A  common  noun  in  apposition  with  a  Locative  (§  427)  is  put  in 
the  Ablative,  with  or  without  the  preposition  in :  — 

Aatiochiae,  celebrl  quondam  tube  (Arch.  4),  at  Antioch,  once  a  famous  city. 

Albae  cOnstitSrunt,  in  ntbe  munlta  (Phil.  It.  6),  they  halted  at  Alba,  aforti- 
fiedtown. 
For  a  Genitive  in  apposition  with  a  I'ossesiive  Pronoun  or  an  Ad  Jocti vo,  see  f  SOS.  e. 
For  the  so-called  Appoeitlonal  Genitive,  see  5  3*3.  d. 
For  the  construction  with  n&nea  est,  see  §  373.  a. 
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Predicate  Noun  or  Ad  jectire 
283.  With  sum  and  a  few  other  intransitive  or  passive  verbs,  s 
noun  or  an  adjective  describing  or  defining  the  subject  may  stand  in 
the  predicate.     This  is  called  a  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective. 

The  verb  sum  is  especially  common  in  this  construction,  and  when. 
so  used  is  called  the  copula  (i.e.  connective). 

Other  verbs  which  take  a  predicate  noun  or  adjective  are  the  so- 
called  copulative  verbs  signifying  to  become,  to  be  made,  to  be  named, 
to  appear,  and  the  like. 

264.  A  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  after  the  copula  mm  or  a 
copulative  verb  is  in  the  same  case  as  the  Subject :  — 

pacis  semper  anrtor  ful  (Lig.  28),  I  have  always  been  an  adviser  of  peace. 
quae  pertuaCia  quibusdam,  eadem  alila  constantia  vidSrl  potest  (Marc.  81), 

what  may  seem  obstinacy  to  some,  may  seem  to  others  consistency. 
eiue  mortis  sedetls  QltorSi  (MIL  76),  you  sit  as  avengers  of  his  death. 
habeatnr  vir  egregius  Faulua  (Cat.  iv.  21),  let  FavJ.ua  be  regarded  as  an 

extraordinary  man. 
ego  patrfnos  exstitl  (Rose.  Am.  6),  I  have  come  forward  as  an  advocate. 
dlolt  nou  omnia  bonOs  esse  beJtos,  he  says  that  not  all  good  men  are  happy. 

a.  A  predicate  noun  referring  to  two  or  more  singular  nouns  is 
in  the  plural:— 


cSnsnlis  creantnr  Caesar  et  Servflius  (B.  C.  iiL  1),  Cmsar  and  ServiUus  are 
elected  consuls. 

b.  Sum  in  the  sense  of  exist  makes  a  complete  predicate  without  a 
predicate  noun  or  adjective.     It  is  then  called  the  substantive  verb:  — 
■nut  virt  fortes,  there  are  (exist)  brave  men.     [Cf.  vixire  fortes  ante  Agamem- 
nona  (Hor.  Od.  iv.  9.  25),  brave  men  lived  before  Agamemnon.] 
Pot  Predicate  Accusative  and  Predicate  Ablative,  see  55  392, 415.  n. 


AGEEEMENT   OP  ADJECTIVES 
Attributive,  and  Predicate  Adjectives 
285.  Adjectives  are  either  Attributive  or  Predicate. 
1.  An  Attributive  Adjective  simply  qualifies  its  noun  without 
the  intervention  of  a  verb  or  participle,  expressed  or  implied:  as, 
— bonus  imperitor,  a  good  commander;  atellae  l&cidae,  bright  start; 
verbum  Graecum,  a  Greek  word. 
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2.  All  other  adjectives  are  called  Predicate  Adjectives :  — 
stellae  liicldae  erant,  the  stars  inert  bright. 
Hit  ScIpiC  darns  (Cat.  iv.  21),  let  Scipio  be  illustrious. 
homines  nutiB  reddidit  (Inv.  i.  2),  has  rendered  men,  mild. 
tria  praedia  Capitoni  propria  traduntur  {Rose.  Am.  21),  three  farms  are 

handed  over  to  Capita  as  his  own. 
consilium  ceperunt  plenum  eceleria   (id.  28),  they  formed  a  plan  full  of 
villany. 
Notb.—  A  predicate  adjective  maybe  used  with  sum  or  a  copulative  verb  (5  283);  it 
may  have  the  construction  of  a  predicate  accusative  after  a  verb  of  naming ,  nailing,  or 
the  like  (S  393.  n.)  ;  or  it  may  be  nsed  in  apposition  liko  a  noon  {§  282.  6). 

Rules  of  Agreement 
286.  Adjectives,  Adjective  Pronouns,  and  Participles  agree 
with  their  nouns  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Gate  .•  — 
vir  fortis,  a  brave  man. 
Ilia  mnlier,  thai  woman. 
urbium  magnarum,  of  great  cities, 
cum  ducentis  mllitibus,  with  two  hundred  soldiers. 
imperator  vietns  est,  the  general  was  beaten. 
secfltae  sunt  tempestates,  storms  followed. 
Notb.—  All  rules  for  the  agreement  of  adjectives  apply  also  to  adjective  prononns 
and  to  participles. 

a.  With  two  or  more  nouns  the  adjective  is  regularly  plural,  but 
often  agrees  with  the  nearest  (especially  when  attributive) :  — 
Nlsns  et  Enryalus  primi  (Aen.  v.  204),  Nisiis  and  Euryalus  first. 
Caesarisomnlet  gratia  etopibusfruor(Fam.  i.  9.  21),  I  enjoy  all  Cottar's  favor 


■Notb.  —  An  adjective  referring  to  two 
occasionally  ploral  (tynesie,  §  2B0.  a):  as,— 
and  LaMervus  were  taken. 

6.  A  collective  noun  may  take  an  adjective  of  a  different  gender 
and  number  agreeing  with  the  gender  and  number  of  the  individuals 
implied  (synests,  §  280.  a) :  — 

pars  certare  paiSH  (Aen.  v.  108),  a  part  ready  to  contend.. 

colontae  aliquot  dGductae,  PrlscI  Latlnl  appeUatl  (Liv.  i.  3),  several  colonies 

were  planted  (led  out)  [of  men]  called  Old  Latins. 
multitfldo  convict!  sunt  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44),  a  multitude  were  convicted. 
magna  pars  raptae  (id.  i.  9),  a  large  part  [of  the  women]  were  seized. 
Notb.  —  A  superlative  In  the  predicate  rai 
tivo  by  which  it  Is  limited :  as,  —  vBIBclesimui 
ix.  20) ,  the  dolphin  is  the  swiftest  [creature!  c 
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287.  One  adjective  may  belong  in  sense  to  two  or  mote  noons 
of  different  genders.     In  suoh  oases,  — 

1..  An  Attributive  Adjective  agrees  with  the  nearest  noun :  — 
moltM  operas  ao  laboris,  of  much  trouble  and  toil. 
vita  mOrf.aqne  mel,  my  life  and  character. 

•I  rfls,  kI  vir,  at  tempo*  uHam  (lignum  fait  (Mil.  19),  if  any  thing,  if  any 
man,  if  any  lime  wa&fit, 

2.  A  Predicate  Adjective  may  agree  with  the  nearest  noun,  if  the 
nouns  form  one  connected  idea :  — 

factoa  eat  strepitua  et  admurmnratiO  {Verr.  1.  46),  a  noise  of  assent  was  made 
(noise  and  murmur). 
Not*.— This  la  only  when  the  copula  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject  (§  317,  c). 

3.  But  generally,  a  Predicate  Adjective  will  be  masculine,  if  noons 
of  different  genders  mean  living  Seiwys/'neuter,  if  things  without 
life:  — 

uxor  delude  ao  llberi  amplexl  (Liv.  ii.  40),  then,  his  wife  and  children  embraced 

him. 
labor  (m.)  Toluptasque  (r.)  eociet&te  qu&dam  Inter  SB  nalarall  sunt  iOncta  (if.) 

(id.  v.  4),  labor  and  delight  are  bound  together  by  a  certain  natural  atti- 

once. 

4.  If  nouns  of  different  genders  include  both  living  beings  and 
things  without  life,  a  Predicate  Adjective  is  sometimes  masculine  (or 
feminine),  sometimes  neuter,  and  sometimes  agrees  in  gender  with 
the  nearest  if  that  is  plural ;  — 

rex  regiaqne  claisi*  Una  prefect!  (Liv.  xxL  60),  the  king  and  the  royal  fleet  set 

out  together. 
natflrS  iaimica  sunt  libera  clvitSs  et  rex  (id.  sJiv.  24),  by  nature  a  free  state 

and  a  king  are  hostile. 
legates  sortesque  Cracull  exspeetanaas  (id.  v.  15),  that  the  ambassador*  and 

the  replies  of  the  oracle  should  be  waited  for. 
a.  Two  or  more  abstract  nouns  of  the  same  gender  may  have  a 
Predicate  Adjective  in  the  neuter  plural  (c£  §  289.  c) :  — 

Htnltitiaettemerltasetlnlustitla  .  .  .  mintfagiend*  (Fin.  III.  Sty, foUu,raeh- 

ncss,  and  injustice  are  [things]  to  be  shunned. 

Adjectives  used  Substantively 

288.  Adjectives  are  often  used  as  Nouns  {svhitaniively),  the 
masculine  usually  to  denote  men  ox  people  in  general  of  that  kind, 
the  feminine  women,  and  the  neuter  things:  — 
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omnBs,  oil  men  (everybody).  omnia,  all  things  (everything). 

mfUCrSa,  ancestors.  minOrie,  descendant*. 

ROmanl,  Romans.  barbaii,  barbarians. 

Uberta,  a/reedicomun.  Sabraae,  the  Sabine  wieee. 

sapiens,  a  sage  (philosopher).  amicus,  a  friend. 

bom,  the  good  (good  people).  bona,  goods,  property. 

Note.  —  The  plural  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  participles  U  very  common  In  this 
use.  The  singular  ia  comparatively  rare  except  in  the  Dealer  (§289.  a,  c)  and  in  words 
that  hare  become  practically  nonna. 

a.  Certain  adjectives  have  become  practically  nouns,  and  are  often 
modified  by  other  adjectives  or  by  the  possessive  genitive ;  — 

tuns  vicinue  proiimus,  your  next-door  neighbor. 
propinutU  ceterl,  his  other  relatives. 
mens  asqullls,  a  man  of  my  oum  age. 

eros  fsiuiiiarii  Catilina  (Ear.  Reap.  5),  hi*  Intimate  friend  Catiline. 
Leptae  nostil  famimrisaunns  (Fam.  Ix.  18. 'i),  a  very  close  friend  of  our  friend 
Lepta. 

b.  When  ambiguity  would  arise  from  the  substantive  use  of  an 
adj  ective,  a  noun  must  be  added :  — 

bonl,  the  good;  omuls,  everything  (all  things) ;  but,-- 
potentia  omnium  rSrum,  power  over  everything. 

c  Many  adjectives  are  used  substantively  either  in  the  singular 
or  the  plural,  with  the  added  meaning  of  some  noun  which  is  under- 
stood from  constant  association :  — 

Africus  [ventus],  the  southwest  Kind;  IannSrraa  [mends],  January;  vitu- 
llna  [caro],  veal  (calf's  flesh) ;  fera  [bestla],  a  wild  beast;  patria  [terra], 
the  fatherland ;  Gallia  [terra],  Gaul  (the  land  of  the  GalU);  hiberna 
[eastra],  winter  quarters;  trlremls  [navis],  athree-banked  galley,  trireme; 
argent&rius  [faber],  a  silversmith;  regis  [damns],  the  palace;  Latlnae 
[fSriae],  Me  Latin  festival. 
Notb.  —  These  adjectives  are  specific  In  meaning',  not  generic  like  those  In  5  288. 
They  Include  the  names  of  winds  and  months  <S  31). 
Tot  Nonas  need  as  Adjectives,  see  1 321.  c. 
For  Adverbs  nsed  like  Adjectives,  see  f  321.  d. 

289.  Neuter  Adjectives  are  used  substantively  in  the  following 


a.  The  nenter  singular  may  denote  either  a  single  object  or  an 

abstract  quality :  — 

raptB  vlvere,  to  live  byphmder.  In  flrido,  on  dry  ground, 

hooettnm,  an  honorable  act,  or  virtue  (as  a  quality). 

opus  est  niituratfl,  there  U  need  of  haste.     [Ci.  Impersonal  passives,  1 208.  d.J 
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ft.  The  neuter  plural  is  used  to  signify  objects  in  general  having 
the  quality  denoted,  and  hence  may  stand  for  the  abstract  idea :  — 
honesta,  honorable  deeiis  (in  general).        praelerita,  the  past  (lit.,  bygones). 
omnes  f ortia  laudant,  all  men  praise  bravery  (brave  things). 

c.  A  neuter  adjective  may  be  used  as  an  appositive  or  predicate 
noun  with  a  noun  of  different  gender  (cf .  §  287.  a) :  — 

triato  lupus  Ntabulis  (Eel.  iii.  80),  the  wolf  [is]  a  grievous  thing  for  the  fold. 
varium  et  matsbile  semper  Kmina  (Aeu.  rr.  669),  woman  is  ever  a  changing 

and  fickle  thing. 
malum  mini  vidfltur  esse  mora  (Tusc.  L  9),  death  teems  to  me  to  be  an  evil. 

d.  A  neuter  adjective  may  be  used  as  an  attributive  or  a  predicate 

adjective  with  an  infinitive  or  a  substantive  clause :  — 
iatnc  Ipaom  nOn  esse  (Tusc.  i.  12),  that  very  "  not  to  be." 
hfimannm  est  errSre,  to  err  is  human. 
•liud  eat  errare  Caesarem  nolle,  aliud  nolle  miserErl  (Lig.  16),  it  is  one  thing 

to  be  unwilling  that  Ccesar  should  err,  another  to  be  unwilling  that  hi 

should  pity. 

Adjectives  with  Adverbial  Force 

290.  An  adjective,  agreeing  with  the  subject  or  object,  is  often 
used  to  qualify  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  so  has  the  force  of  an 
adverb :  — 

prfmua  vgnit,  he  was  the  first  to  come  (came  first). 

millna  dubitO,  I  no  may  doubt. 

laed  audiere,  they  were  glad  to  hear. 

erat  RQmae  freqaena  (Rose.  Am.  10),  he  was  often  at  Borne. 

aims  in  caelum  redeas  (Hor.  Od.  i.  2.  45),  mayst  thou  return  late  to  heaven. 

Comparatives  and  Superlatives 

291.  Besides  their  regular  signification  (aa  in  English),  the 
forms  of  comparison  are  used  as  follows ;  — 

a.  The  Comparative  denotes  a  considerable  or  excessive  degree  of 
a  quality;  as, — brevior,  rather  short ;  audacior,  too  bold. 

ft.  The  Superlative  (of  eminence)  often  denotes  a  very  high  degree 
of  a  quality  without  implying  a  distinct  comparison:  as, —  mens 
flltissimuB,  a  very  high  mountain. 
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c.  With  qnam,  vel,  or  finus  the  Superlative  denotes  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree : — 

qnam  pluriml,  as  many  as  possible. 

qnam  maxim!  potest  (maxims  quam  potest),  cm  much  as  can  be. 
vel  minimas,  the  very  least. 
vir  anas  doctiisimuB,  the  one  most  learned  man. 
Note  1.  -A  high  degree  of  a  quality  ia  also  denoted  by  such  adverbs  as  admodnm, 
valdfl,  very,  or  by  per  or  piae  In  composition  (j  267.  d.  1) :  as, —  vaMJ  malm,  very  bad  = 
pessimus ;  peimiEnns,  very  great;  praealtus,  very  high  (or  deep). 

NOTE  2.  —  A  low  degree  of  a  quali  ty-'is  indicated  by  rati  in  composition :  as,  —  sub- 
raatieuB,  rather  clownish ,  or  by  minaa,  notvery;  minims,  not  at  citf, 'paiuin,ni)i  enough; 
nfln  satis,  not  much. 

Note  3.  — The  comparative  maiSris  (for  mlioies  nStu,  greater  b y  birth)  has  the  spe- 
cial signification  of  ancestors ;  so  minores  often  means  descendants. 

For  the  Superlative  with  qulsque,  see  §  313. 6.  For  the  construction  of  a  substantive 
after  a  Comparative,  see  55  406,  407 ;  for  that  of  a  clause,  see  5  636.  c,  671.  a.  For  the 
Ablative  of  Degree  of  Difference  with  a  Comparative  (mnltB  etc.),  see  5414. 

292.  When  two  qualities  of  an  object  are  compared,  both  adjec- 
tives are  in  the  Comparative :  — 

longior  quam  IStior  acies  erat  (Liv.  xxviL  48) ,  the  line  was  longer  than  it  was 

broad  (or,  rather  long  than  broad). 
vorior  qnam  gratior  (id.  xxti.  88),  more  true  than  agreeable. 
Note.  —  So  also  with  adverbs:  as,  —  libentias  quam  venue  (Mil.  78),  with  mors 
freedom  than  truth. 

a.  Where  magis  ia  used,  both  adjectives  are  in  the  positive :  — 
disertns  magis  quam  sapiens  (Att.  x.  1.  4),  eloquent  rather  than  wise. 
clan  magis  quam  honesti  (lug.  8),  more  renoumed  than  honorable. 
Note. — A  comparative  and  a  positive,  or  even  two  positives,  are  sometimes  con.. 
nected  by  qnam.    This  use  ia  rarer  and  less  elegant  than  those  before  noticed :  — 

dirts  mfiioribns  qnam  vetustls  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  61),  of  a  family  more  famous  than 

old. 
TBhementins  qnam  cant*  (Tac.  Agr.  4),  with  more  fury  than  good  heed. 

293.  Superlatives  {and  more  rarely  Comparatives)  denoting 
order  and  succession  —  also  rnedius,  [ceterus],  reliquua  —  usually 
designate  not  what  object,  but  what  part  of  it,  is  meant :  — 

Bummns  inflns,  the  top  of  the  hill. 
in  ultima  platea,  at  the  end  of  the  place, 
prior  actio,  the  writer  part  of  an  action. 
reliqui  captivl,  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 

in  colle  medio  (B.  G.  i.  24),  half  way  up  the  hiXl  (on  the  middle  of  the  hill), 
inter  citeram  plfinitiem  (lug.  92),  in  a  region  elsewhere  level. 
Note.—  A  similar  use  U  found  In  eSri  (mnlti)  nocte,  late  at  night,  and  the  lite.     But 
medium  viae,  the  middle  0/  the  way  ;  multum  diEi,  much  qf  the  day,  also  occur. 
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294.  A  Pronoun  Indicates  some  person  or  thing  without  either  naming  or  describ- 
ing it.  Pronouns  are  derived  from  a  distinct  class  of  roots,  which  seem  to  have  denoted 
only  Ideas  of  place  and  direction  (§228.  2),  and  from  which  nouns  or  verba  can  very 
rarely  be  formed.  They  may  therefore  stand  for  Nouns  when  the  person  or  thing, 
being  already  present  to  the  senses  or  imagination,  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out,  not 

Borne  pronouns  Indicate  the  object  in  itself,  without  reference  to  its  class,  and  have 
no  distinction  of  gender.  These  are  Personal  Pronouns.  They  Stand  syntactically 
for  Noons,  and  have  the  i&me  construction  as"  nouns. 

Other  pronouns  designate  a  particular  object  of  a  class,  and  take  th«  gender  of  the 
individuals  of  that  class.  These  are  called  Adjective  Pronouns.  They  stand  for 
Adjectives,  and  have  the  same  construction  as  adjectives. 

Others  are  used  in  both  ways ;  and,  though  called  adjective  pronouns,  may  also  be 
treated  as  personal,  taking,  however,  the  gender  of  the  object  indicated. 

In  accordance  with  their  meanings  and  uses,  Pronouns  are  classified  as  follow*:— 
Personal  Pronouns  (S  266).  Interrogative  Pronouns  (5  333). 

Demonstrative  Pronouns  ({296).         Relative  Pronouns  (§303). 
Reflexive  Pronouns  (§  299).  Indefinite  Pronouns  (J  309). 

Possessive  Pronouns  (§  302) . 

Personal  Pronouns 

295.  The  Personal  Pronouns  have,  in  general,  the  same  con- 
structions as  nouns. 

a.  The  personal  pronouns  are  not  expressed  as  subjects,  except  for 

distinction  or  emphasis  :  — 
US  toco,  J  calf  you.  But,  — 
quia  me  vocat  ?  ego  te  toco,  who  is  calling  me?  I  (emphatic)  ant  coiling  you. 

6.  The  personal  pronouns  have  two  forms  for  the  genitive  plural, 
that  in  -urn  being  used  partitively  (S  346),  and  that  in  -I  oftenest 

objectively  (§  348)  ;  — 

m&ior  vestnini,  the  eider  of  you. 

habetls  duoam  memorom  vesttT,  oblltom  em!  (Cat.  ir,  19),  you  have  a  leader 

mho  think*  (is  mindful)  of  you  and  forget*  (is  forgetful  of)  Mmteif. 
pars  nostrum,  apart  (i.e.  Home)  qf  us. 
NOTB  1.— The  genitives  nostrum,  vestnun,  are  occasionally  used  objectively  (§  3iK>: 
as,  — enpidns  vastram  (Verr.  iii.  224),  fond  of  you ;  enstosrestnm  (Cat.  Hi.  29),  theguar- 
dian  of  you  (your  guardian). 

Note  2.  —  "One  of  themselves"  is  expressed  by  Unas  m  sols  or  lpsis  (rarely  si  a*), 
or  Bans  suinun. 

c.  The  Latin  has  no  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  except 
the  reflexive  se.  The  want  is  supplied  by  a  Demonstrative  or  Rela- 
tive  (§5  296.2,308./). 
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Demonstrative  Pronouns 

296.  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  used  either  adjectively  or 
substantively. 

1.  As  adjectives,  they  follow  the  rules  lor  the  agreement  of  adjec- 
tives and  are  called  Adjective  Pronouns  or  Pronominal  Adjectives 
(§5  286,  287) :  — 

hoc  proelio  facts,  after  this  battle  was  fought  (this  battle  hating  been  f ought). 

(idem  proelio,  In  the  same  battle. 

ex  els  aedificils,  out  of  those  buiidings. 

2.  Assabstantivesftheyareequivalenttopersc«alpronoiins.  This 
nse  is  regular  in  the  oblique  caaes,  especially  of  to :  — 

Caesar  et  exercftus  *ins,  Ccesar  and  his  army  (not  sons).     [But,  Caesar 

exercitam  suura  dimtslt,  Coesar  disbanded  his  (own]  army.'] 
si  obaides  ab  ei*  dentur  (B.  Q.  i.  1*),  (/  hostages  should  be  given  by  them 

(persons  just  spoken  of), 
hi  sunt  extra  prOvinciatn  trans  Rhodanum  prlml  (Id.  i.  10),  they  (those  just 

mentioned)  are  the  first  [inhabitants]  across  the  Bhone. 
Die  minimum  propter  adnlSscentiam  poterat  (id.  i.  20),  he  (emphatic)  had 

very  Utile  power,  on  account  of  his  youth. 

a.  An  adjective  pronoun  usually  agrees  with  an  appoaitive  or 
predicate  noun,  if  there  be  one,  rather  than  with  the  word  to  which 
itreferB(cf.  S306):-~ 

hie  locos  est  Onus  quo  perfugiant ;  He  portos,  hast  an,  Mast  Sra  sociOrum 
(Verr.  v.  126),  this  is  the  only  place  to  which  they  can  flee  for  refuge;  this 
is  the  haven,  this  the  citadel,  this  the  altar  of  the  allies. 
rfimm  caput  hSc  eral,  hie  tons  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  17. 45),  this  was  the  head  of  things, 

this  the  source. 
am  sapienttam  interpretanwr  snaat  adhoc  moruuis  nemo  est  consecutus 
[lor  id  .  .  .  quod]  (Lael.  18),  they  explain  that  [thing]  to  be  wisdom  which 
no  man  ever  yet  attained. 

297.  The  main  rises  of  Mc,  me,  tote,  and  is  are  the  following: — 

«.  Hie  is  used  of  what  is  near  the  speaker  (in  time,  place,  or 
thought).     It  is  hence  called  the  demonstrative  of  the  first  person. 

It  is  sometimes  used  of  the  speaker  himself;  sometimes  for  "the 
latter"  of  two  persons  or  things  mentioned  in  speech  or  writing; 
more  rarely  for  "  the  former  "  when  that,  though  more  remote  on  the 
written  page,  is  nearer  the  speaker  in  time,  place,  or  thought.  Often 
it  refers  to  that  which  has  jtttt  been  mentioned. 
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6.  nie  is  used  of  what  is  remote  (in  time,  etc.) ;  and  is  hence  called 

the  demonstrative  of  the  third  person. 

It  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  "  the  former " ;  also  (usually  follow- 
ing its  noun)  of  what  is  famous  or  well-known ;  often  (especially  the 
neuter  dud)  to  mean  "  the  following." 

c.  Iste  is  used  of  what  is  between  the  two  others  in  remoteness: 
often  in  allusion  to  the  person  addressed, — hence  called  the  demon- 
strative of  the  second  person. 

It  especially  refers  to  one's  opponent  (in  court,  etc.),  and  fre- 
quently implies  antagonism  or  contempt. 

d.  Is  is  a  weaker  demonstrative  than  the  others  and  is  especially 
common  as  a  personal  pronoun.  It  does  not  denote  any  special  object, 
but  refers  to  one  just  mentioned,  or  to  be  afterwards  explained  by  a 
relative.     Often  it  is  merely  a  correlative  to  the  relative  qui:  — 

venit  mihi  obviarvi  tuus  pvier,  ii  mini  litterfts  aba  te  reddidit  (Att.  ii.  1.  1), 

your  boy  met  me,  he  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from  yon. 
eum  quern,  one  whom. 
earn  cOusulem  qnl  nOn  dubitet  (Cat.  iv,  24),  a  consul  who  will  not  hesitate. 

e.  The  pronouns  hie,  ille,  and  is  are  used  to  point  in  either  direction, 
back  to  something  just  mentioned  or  forward  to  something  about  to 


The  neuter  forms  often  refer  to  a  clause,  phrase,  or  idea  :  — 
est  illad  quidem  vel  maximum,  animum  vidBre  (Tusc.  i.  52),  that  it  in  truth 
a  very  great  thing,  —  to  seethe  soul. 

f.  The  demonstratives  are  sometimes  used  as  pronouns  of  refer- 
ence, to  indicate  with  emphasis  a  noun  or  phrase  just  mentioned :  — 
ntlllam  virtue  aliam  mercSdem  d&slderat  praeter  hanc  laudis  (Arch.  28), 
virtue  wants  no  other  reward  except  that  [just  mentioned]  of  praise. 
Note.  —  But  the  ordinary  English  use  of  that  of  is  hartily  known  in  Latin.    Com- 
monly the  genitive  construction  is  eontinned  without  a  pronoun,  or  some  other  con- 
struction is  preferred :  — 

cum  ei  Sitnonides  artem  memoriae  pollicerct  ur : 
104),  when  Simonides  promised  him  the  as 
said  he,  "  [lhat)  of  forgetfulness." 
Caesaiis  exercitus  Pompelanoa  ad  Pharsalnm  vic.it,  the  army  of  Vmsar  defeated 
that  of  Pompey  (the  Pompeians)  at  Phartahu. 

298.  The  main  uses  of  idem  and  ipse  are  as  follows :  — 

a.  When  a  quality  or  act  is  ascribed  with  emphasis  to  a  person 

or  thing  already  named,  is  or  idem  (often  with  the  concessive  quidem.) 

is  used  to  indicate  that  person  or  thine :  — 
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per  Qniim  servum  et  earn  ez  gladiatorio  IMC  (Att  i;  16.  6),  by  mean*  of  a 

tingle  slave,  and  that  too  one  from  the  gladiatorial  school. 
vinculo,  et  ea  sempiteraa  (Cat  iv.  T),  imprisonment,  and  that  perpetual. 
TL  Gracchus  rfgnum  occupare  cOnatus  eat,  vel  regnftvlt  ia  qnidem  paucOe 
mSnals  (Lael.  41),   Tiberius  Gracchus  tried  to  usurp  royal  power,  or 
rather  he  actually  reigned  a  few  months. 
Note.  —  So  rarely  with  illc :  as,  —  anno  d extra  iDgemin&ns  ictus,  nunc  ille  nlnist ra 
(Aon.  v.  iSI),now  dealing  redoubled  blows  with  hit  right  hand,  now  (he)  with  hi*  left. 
[In  imitation  of  the  Homeric  S  yt :  of.  Aeli.  V.  334;  ix.  796.] 

6.    Idem,  the  same,  is  often  used  where  the  English  requires  an 
adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  (also,  too,  yet,  at  the  same  time): — 

OratiO  splendid  a  et  grandia  et  eadem  in  prlmls  facets  (Unit.  273),  an  oration, 

brilliant,  able,  and  very  witty  too. 
cum  [haec]  dlcat,  iiegat  idem  esse  in  De9  gratiam  (N.  D.  i.  121),  when  he 
says  this,  he  denies  also  that  there  is  mercy  with  God  (ha,  the  same  man). 
Note.  —  This  Is  really  the  same  use  as  In  a  above,  but  in  this  case  the  pronoun 
cannot  be  represented  by  a  pronoun  In  English. 

c.  The  intensive  Ipse,  self,  is  used  with  any  of  the  other  pronouns, 
with  a  noun,  or  with  a  temporal  adverb  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  :  — 

tnrpe  mihl  Ipal  videbatur  (Phil.  1.  9),  even  to  me  (to  me  myself)  U  seemed 

disgraceful. 
Id  ipsum,  that  very  thing;  quod  ipsum,  which  of  itself  alone. 
in  sum  ipsum  locum,  to  that  very  place. 
torn  ipanm  (OS.  ii.  60),  at  that  very  time. 
Note  1. — The  emphasis  of  ipse  Is  often  expressed  in  English  by  just,  very,  mere,  etc 
Note  2.  —  In  English,  the  pronouns  himself  etc.  are  used  both  intensively  (as,  he 
mill  come  himself ')  and  reflexively  (as,  he  will  kill  himself) :  in  latin  the  former  would 
be  translated  by  Ipse,  the  latter  by  si  or  Utl. 

d.  Ipse  is  often  used  alone,  substantively,  as  follows :  — 

1.  As  an  emphatic  pronoun  of  the  third  person :  — 

ldque  rel  pDblicae  praeclarum,  ipsis  gloriOsum  (Phil.  ii.  27),  and  this  was 

splendid  for  the  state,  glorious  for  themselves. 
omnSs  bonl  quantum  in  ipal*  fuit  (id.  ii.  26),  all  good  men  so  far  as  was  in 

their  power  (in  themselves). 
dl  capitl  ipsius  generique  reservent  (Aen.  viil.  484),  may  the  gods  hold  in 

reserve  [such  a  fate]  to,  fall  on  hit  own  and  his  son-in-law's  head. 

2.  To  emphasize  an  omitted  subject  of  the  first  or  second  person :  — 
vohlscum  Ipal  recordSminl  (Phil.  ii.  1),  remember  in  your  own  minds  (your- 
selves with  yourselves). 

3.  To  distinguish  the  principal  personage  from  subordinate  persons :  — 
ipse  dixit  (ci .  afrit  *<*a),  he  (the  Master)  said  it. 

NSmentatras  erat  super  ipanm  (Hor.  S.  Ii.  8.  23),  Nomentanut  was  above  [the 
host]  himself  [at  table]. 
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«.  Ipse  is  often  (U  rarely)  uied  instead  of  a  reflexive  (see  8  300.  5). 
/.  Ipse  usually  agrees  with  the  subject,  even  when  the  real  empha- 
sis in  English  is  on  a  reflexive  in  the  predicate :  — 

mi  Ipsa  cOnsOlur  (Lael.  10),  I  consols  myself.     [Not  mi  ipaum,  aa  the  Eng- 
lish would  lead  us  to  expect] 

Reflexive  Pronouns 
299.  The  Reflexive  Pronoun  (se),  and  usually  its  corresponding 
possessive  (sous),  are  used  in  the  predicate  to  refer  to  the  subject 

of  the  sentence  or  clause :  — 

si  ex  nftvl  proierit  (IS.  G.  ft.  25),  At  lArew  himself  from  tie  sift). 
Dumuorlgein  ad  at  vooat  (id.  i.  20),  Ae  coils  Dunworu;  to  aim. 
aial  oaatris  tenibant  (id.  Ui.  24),  (aey  tqrf  taaaudiM  in  cam*, 
contemnl  bS  putant  (Cat.  M.  65),  they  think  they  are  despind. 
Caesar  au3a  cOpias  subdiicit  (B.  G.  i.  82),  Ctesor  leads  up  Aia  troop*. 
Caesar  statu.it  aibi  Rhenum  esse  transeundum  (id.  iv,  16),  Conor  decided  that 
Ae  must  cross  the  Rhine  (the  Rhine  most  be  crossed  by  himself). 

a.  For  reflexives  of  the  first  and  second  persons  the  oblique  cases 
of  the  personal  pronouns  (mel,  tul,  etc.)  and  the  corresponding  pos- 
sess* ves  (meufl,  tuns,  etc.)  are  used  :  — 

mortl  ml  obtnll  (Mil.  94),  I  have  exposed  myself  to  death. 

hinc  ts  regfnae  ad  Hmina  perfer  (Aen.  1.  380),  do  you  go  (bear  yourself) 

Aenee  to  the  queen's  threshold. 
quid  est  quod  tantis  aSa  in  labOribua  exerce&mua  (Arch.  28),  wftat  reason  is 

there  why  we  should  exert  ourselves  in  so  great  toils  T 
singulis  Tibia  novinos  ex  tunnls  manipullsqne  vestii  simile*  eligite  (Liv. 
xxl.  54),  for  each  of  you  pick  out  from  the  squadron*  and  maniples  nine 
like  yourselves. 

800.  In  a  subordinate  clause  of  a  complex  sentence  there  is  a 
double  use  of  Reflexives. 

1.  The  reflexive  may  always  be  used  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  its 
own  clause  (Direct  Reflexive) :  — 

iudic&rf  potest  quantum  habeat  in  s8  boot  cOnstantia  (B.  G.  1.  40),  it  can  be 

determined  how  much  good  firmness  possesses  (has  in  itself). 
[Caesar]  nOluit  eum  locum  vacSre,  ne"  German!  e  aula  ffnfbua  trftnalrent 
(id.  i.  28),  Citsar  did  not  wish  this  place  to  lie  wicsnt,  for  fear  the  Ger- 
mans would  cros*  over  from  their  territories. 
si  qua  slgniflcfttio  virtotia  elQceat  ad  quam  ii  uimilia  animua  adplicet  et 
adiungat  (Lael.  48),  if  any  sign  of  virtu*  shine  forth  to  which  a  similar 
disposition  may  attach  itself. 
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2.  If  the  subordinate  clause  expresses  the  words  or  thought  of  the 
subject  of  the  main  clause,  the  reflexive  is  regularly  used  to  refer  to 
that  subject  (Indirect  Reflexive) :  — 

petierunt  ut  siM  liceret  (B.  O.  L  80),  they  begged  that  it  might  be  allowed 

them  (the  petitioners). 
Iooius  nflntmiii  mfttit,  nisi  subsidlum  aibi  irabmittatur  (Id.  11.  0),  Iccivs  sends 

a  message  that  unless  relief  be  furnished  him,  etc. 
declma  legiO  el  gratia*  Sglt,  quoddflrt  optimum  indicium  feclsaet  (id.  i.  41), 
the  tenth  legion  thanked  him  because  [they  Mid]  he  had  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  them, 
a  obsideg  ab  eh  (the  Helvetians)  sfbi  (Cnsar,  who  is  the  speaker)  dentin,  se 
(Csesar)  cum  els  pscem  esse  f  actum  m  (id.  i.  14),  [Caaar  said  that]  if 
hostages  were  given  him  by  them  he  would  make  peace  with  them. 

Note.  —  Sometimes  the  person  oi  thing  to  which  the  reflexive  refers  Is  not  the 
grammatical  subject  of  the  main  clause,  though  it  Is  In  effect  the  subject  of  discourse : 
Thus, — cum  ipsi  dcS  nihil  minus  gratum  fntumm  tit  quam  nan  omnibns  paters  ad  Bj 
placandnm  viam  (Legg.  ii.2fl),  since  to  God  himself  nothing  will  be  less  pleasing  than 

that  the  way  to  appease  htm  should  not  be  open  to  all  men. 

a.  If  the  subordinate  clause  does  not  express  the  words  or  thought 
of  the  main  subject,  the  reflexive  is  not  regularly  used,  though  it  is 
occasionally  found ;  — 

aunt  lta  multl  ut  tla  career  oapore  nOn  poisit  (Cat  11.  82),  they  are  to  many 
that  tfte  prison  cannot  hold  them.  [Here  »S  could  not  be  used ;  so  also 
in  the  example  following.] 

Ifci  in  proximls  vlllls  ita  bipartite  fufrmit,  ut  Tiberiu  inter  mi  et  pons  inter- 
esset  (id.  iii.  6),  there  they  stationed,  themselves  in  the  nearest  farm- 
houses,  in  (wo  divisions,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Titer  and  the  bridge 
were  between  them  (the  divisions). 

nOn  fuit  e3  con  ten  tus  quod  ei  praeter  spem  acciderat  (Manil.  25) ,  he  wot  not 
content  with  that  which  had  happened  to  him  beyond  his  hope. 

Compare:  qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemO,  quam  aibi  sortem  sen  ratio  dederit 
sen  tors  oblEcerit,  ilia  contentns  vlvat  (Hor.  S.  i.  1.  1),  how  comes  it, 
Mmcenas,  that  nobody  lives  contented  with  that  lot  Which  choice  has 
assigned  him  or  chance  has  thrown  in  his  way  T  [Here  slbi  is  used  to 
put  the  thought  into  the  mind  of  the  discontented  man.] 

b.  Ipse  is  often  (is  rarely)  used  instead  of  an  indirect  reflexive, 
either  to  avoid  ambiguity  or  from  carelessness ;  and  in  later  writers 
is  sometimes  found  instead  of  the  direct  reflexive :  — 

our  it  SuS  virtute  aut  de  ipahis  dlligeutia  despBrarent  (B.  Q.  i.  40),  why 
(be  asked)  should  they  despair  of  their  own  courage  or  his  diligence  T 

omnia  aut  iptit  aut  hoe  tea  populates  (Q.  C.  iii.  6.  0),  [they  said  that]  either 
they  themselves  or  the  enemy  had  laid  all  waste.     [Direct  reflexive.] 
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qui  al  ox  his  minus  timidOs  eilfitimarl  volsbant,  niin  «*  hoetem  vercrl,  sed 
angustias  itineris  et  m&gnitudinem  silvarum  quae  intercederent  inter 
ipsfls  (the  persons  referred  to  by  ai  above)  atque  Ariovistum  .  .  .  timere 
dlcebant  (B.  G.  L  39),  those  of  them  mho  wished  to  be  thought  lets  timid 
taid  they  did  not  fear  the  enemy,  but  were  afraid  of  the  narrow*  and  the 
vast,  extent  of  the  forests  which  were  between  themselves  ami  Arivvistus. 

audlstis  nOpcr  dlcere  legates  TyndaritftnoS  Mercurium  qui  sacrls  anniver. 
sftrils  apnd  eSs  coleretur  ease  sublatum  (Verr.  iv.  84),  you  have  just  heard 
the  ambassadors  from  Tyndaris  say  that  the  statue  of  Mercury  which  was 
worshipped  with  annual  rites  among  them  was  taken  away.  [Hers  Cicero 
wavers  between  apnd  eos  colebatiir,  a  remark  of  bis  own,  and  apnd  sS 
coleritnr,  the  words  of  the  ambassadors,  eos  does  not  strictly  refer  to 
the  ambassadors,  but  to  the  people  —  the  Tyndaritani.] 

301.  Special  uses  of  the  Reflexive  are  the  following:  — 

a.  The  reflexive  in  a  subordinate  clause  sometimes  refers  to  the 
subject  of  a  suppressed  main  clause :  — 

Paetns  omnia  UbrOs  quOs  fr&ter  sung  rellquisset  mini  dflnftvit  (Att.  ii.  1), 
Patus  gave  me  aU  the  books  which  (as  he  said  in  the  act  of  donation) 
his  brother  had  left  him. 

b.  The  reflexive  may  refer  to  any  noun  or  pronoun  in  its  own  clause 
which  is  80  emphasized  as  to  become  the  subject  of  discourse:  — 

Msntem  elves  snl  interfecCrunt,  Socrates  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  fellow- 
citizen*. 
qui  potsrat  salQs  ana  coiqoain  nOn  pro  bar!  (Mil.  81),  how  can  any  one  fail 
to  approve  his  own  safety  t    [In  this  and  the  preceding  example  the 
emphasis  is  preserved  in  English  by  the  change  of  voice.] 
hone  si  eecutl  ernnt  sul  comiteS  (Cat.  ii.  10),  this  man,  if  his  companion* 
follow  him. 
Notb.  — Occasionally  the  clause  to  which  the  reflerive  really  belongs  is  absorbed: 
as,  —  stndeO  sanftre  sibi  Ips4s(Cat.  ii,  17),  lam  anxious  to  cure  these  men  for  their  own 
benefit  (i.e.  at  linl  sibi  Hut). 

a  Suus  is  used  for  one's  own  as  emphatically  opposed  to  that  of 
others,  in  any  part  of  the  sentence  and  with  reference  to  any  word 
in  it: — 

•tils  flammls  delete  FIdenas  (Liv.  iv.  83),  destroy  Fidenas  with  its  own  fires 
(the  fires  kindled  by  that  city,  figuratively).     [Cf.  Cat.  i.  32.] 
d.  The  reflexive  may  depend  upon  a  verbal  noun  or  adjective:  — 
aul  laus,  self-praise. 
habStis  ducem  memorem  vestrl,  oblltnm  sal  (Cat.  Iv.  19),  you  have  a  leader 

mindful  of  you,  forgetful  of  himself. 
perditl  homines  cum  soi  sfmilibus  servts  (Phil.  i.  □),  abandoned  men  with 
slaves  like  themselves. 
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e.  The  reflexive  may  refer  to  the  subject  implied  in  an  infinitive 
or  verbal  abstract  used  indefinitely :  — 

eontenium  euia  rebus  esse  maximae  sunt  dlvitiae  (Par.  51),  the  greatest 

wealth  is  to  be  content  with  one's  own. 
cuiprOpoBitasitcOnservatiOBuIjFiu.  v.  37),  one  whose  aim  is  self-preservation. 

f.  Inter  s5  (ntJa,  vOb),  among  themselves  (ourselves,  yourselves),  is 
regularly  used  to  express  reciprocal  action  or  relation :  — 

inter  eh  cOrifllgunt  (Cat.  i.  26),  contend  with  each  other, 
inter  se  continentur  (Arch.  2),  are  joined  to  each  other. 

Possessive  Pronouns 
302.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  derivative  adjectives,  which 
take  the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  the  noun  to  which  they 
belong,  not  those  of  the  possessor :  — 

haec  Ornamenta  sunt  me*  (Val.  iv.  4),  these  are  my  jewel*,     [men  Is  neuter 

plural,  though  the  speaker  is  a  woman.] 
mei  sunt  Ordinea,  mea  dlscriptlO  (Cat  M.  Bfl),  mine  are  the  rows,  mine  the 

arrangement,     [mea  is  feminine,  though  the  speaker  is  Cyrus.] 
multa  in  nostra  collegio  praeclara  (id.  64),  [there  are]  many  fine  things  in 

our  college,     [noatro  is  neuter  singular,  though  men  are  referred  to.] 
German!  sals  copiaH  castris  eduxerunt  (B.  Q.  L  51),  the  Germans  led  their 
troops  out  of  the  camp. 
a.  To  express  possession  and  similar  ideas  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns are  regularly  used,  not  the  genitive  of  the  personal  or  reflexive 
pronouns  (§  343.  a) :  — 

domus  mea,  my  house.     [Not  domua  mei.  ] 
pater  nostra,  our  father.     [Not  pater  nostri.] 
patrimOnium  tunm,  your  inheritance.     [Not  tui.] 
Note  1.  —  Exceptions  are  rare  in  classic  Latin,  common  in  later  writers.    For 
the  use  of  a  possessive  pronoun  instead  of  an  Objective  Genitive,  see  {  318.  a. 

Note  2. — The  Interrogative  Possessive  cflins,  -a,  -am,  occurs  in  poetry  and  early 
Latin:  ae,  —  cdium  pecus  (Eel.  Mi.  1),  whose  flock  f    The  genitive  Cains  is  generally  used 

6.  The  possessives  have  often  the  acquired  meaning  of  peculiar  to, 

favorable  or  propitious  towards,  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of :  — 

[petere]  ut  sua  dementia  ac  mansue'tudine  Qtatur  (B.  G.  ii-  14),  they  asked 

(they  said)  that  he  would  show  his  [wonted]  clemency  and  humanity. 
IgnSrantI  quern  portum  petat  null  us  suns  ventus  est  (Sen.  Ep.  71.  3),  ta 

him  who  knows  not  what  port  he  is  bound  to,  no  wind  is  fair  (his  own). 
tempore  tni  pflgnasti  (Liv.  xxxviii.  45.  10),  did  you  fight  at  a  fit  time  t 
Nora. — This  use  is  merely  a  natural  development  of  the  meaning  of  the  possess 
ive.  and  the  pronoun  may  often  be  rendered  literally. 
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0.  The  possessives  ate  regularly  omitted  (like  other  pronouns) 
when  they  are  plainly  implied  in  the  context :  — 

socium  f raudavit,  he  cheated  his  partner.     [aodom  nam  would  be  distinctive, 
to  partner  (and  not  another's) ;  munWdam, emphatic, tooton partner.] 

d.  Possessive  pronouns  and  adjectives  implying  possession  are 
often  used  substantively  to  denote  some  special  class  or  relation :  — 

nostrl,  out  countrymen,  or  men  of  our  party. 
suoa  continebat  (B.  G.  1.  16),  he  held  hit  men  in  cheek. 
flamma  extrema  meSram  <Aen.  11.  431),  lattfiam.ee  of  my  countrymen. 
Sullani,  the  veterans  of  Sulla's  army;  Pomp&Snl,  the  partisan*  of  Pompey. 
Note.  —  There  is  no  reason  lo  suppose  an  ellipsis  here.    The  adjective  becomes 
a  noon  like  other  adjectives  (see  §  288). 

e.  A  possessive  pronoun  or  an  adjective  implying  possession  may 
take  an  appositive  in  the  genitive  case  agreeing  in  gender,  number, 
and  case  with  an  implied  noun  or  pronoun :  — 

mea  boIIub  causa  (Ter.  Heaut,  129),  for  my  sake  only. 
in  nostra  omnium  fletu  (Mil.  92),  amid  the  tears  of  us  aU. 
ex Anniini  MilOnis  dome-  (A tt .  iv.  3.  3) ,  oviofAnnius Milo's house.    [Equiva- 
lent to  ex  Amu  Milonis  domo.  ] 
nostra  omnium  patria,  the  country  of  us  ail. 
Buura  ipsiue  rtgnum,  to  own  kingdom. 
For  the  special  reflexive  use  of  the  possessive  snot,  see  H  296,  300. 

Relative  Pronouns 

303.  A  Relative  Pronoun  agrees  with  some  word  expressed  or  Implied  either  In 
its  own  clause,  or  (often)  io  the  antecedent  (demonstrative)  clause.  In  the  fullest  con- 
struction the  antecedent  is  expressed  Io  both  clauses,  with  more  commonly  a  corre- 
sponding demonstrative  to  which  the  relative  refers :  as,  —  Iter  In  ea  Iocs  facere  coepit, 
quibns  in  lods  esse  GermanoB  nudiSbat  (B.  Q,  It.  7),  he  began  to  march  into  those 
places  in  which  flacks  he  heard  the  Germans  were.  But  one  of  these  noons  Uoom- 
muiily  omitted. 

The  antecedent  Is  in  Latin  very  frequently  (rarely  In  English)  found  In  the  relative 
clause,  bnt  more  commonly  in  the  antecedent  clause. 

Thus  relatives  serve  two  uses  at  the  same  time:  — 

1.  As  Nouns  (or  Adjectives)  in  their  own  dause:  as,  —  ei  qui  Alesiae  obflIdenan.tnr 
(B.  G.  vii.  77),  those  who  were  besieged  at  Alesia. 

2-  As  Connectives :  as,— T.  Balventius,  qui  soperiOre  anno  prlmnm  pllnin  dtrxerat 
(id.  v.  35),  Titus  Salventius,  who  the  year  before  had  been  a  aentvrion  of  the  first  rank. 

When  the  antecedent  is  in  a  different  sentence,  the  relative  it  often  equivalent 
to  a  demonstrative  with  a  conjunction  r  as,  — quae  cum  it*  aint  (=  et  cum  ea  ita  Bint), 
[and]  since  this  is  so. 

The  subordinating  force  did  not  belong  to  the  relative  originally,  but  was  developed 
from  an  Interrogative  or  indefinite  meaning  specialised  by  use.  Bnt  the  subordinat- 
ing and  the  later  connective  force  were  acquired  by  qui  at  snob  ao  early  period  that 
the  steps  of  the  process  cannot  now  be  traced. 
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804.  A  Relative  Pronoun  indicates  a  relation  between  its  own 
clause  and  some  substantive.    This  substantive  is  called  the  Ante- 
cedent of  the  relative. 
Thus,  in  the  sentence  — 
•urn  aiUl  dSlwtabat  quod  las  asset  (Mil.  48),  nothing  pleased  him  which  was 
right, 
the  relative  quod  connects  its  antecedent  nihil  with  the  predicate  fas 
•Met,  indicating  a  relation  between  the  two. 

305.  A  Relative  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  Gender  and 
Number;  but  its  Cote  depends  on  its  construction  in  the  clause 
In  which  it  stands :  — 

ea  dies  qtuun  oOnstituerM  v&dt  (B.  G.  i.  8),  that  day  which  he  had  appointed 

pontem  qui  erat  ad  Genfivam  lubet  rescindl  (id.  i.  7),  he  orders  the  bridge 

which  mat  near  Geneva  to  be  cut  down. 
Aduatuci,  ds  qulbos  supra  diximus,  domum  revertffnuit  (id.  ii.  29),  the 
Aduatuci,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  returned  home. 
Note. — This  rule  applies  to  all  relative  words  so  far  as  they  are  variable  in  form : 
as,  quills,  quautus,  qnlcumqne,  etc. 

a.  If  a  relative  has  two  or  more  antecedents,  it  follows  the  rules 
for  the  agreement  of  predicate  adjectives  (§§  286,  28T) :  — 

filium  et  filiam,  qnos  valdS  dilgxit,  unO  tempore  amisit,  he  U>et  at  the  same 

time  a  son  and  a  daughter  whom  he  dearly  loved. 
grandfis  nStO  matrEH  et  parvuli  liberl,  qu8nim  utronimqne  aetS.8  mlserlcor- 
diam  iioHtram  reqnlrit  (Verr.  \:  ISO),  aged  matron*  and  tittle  children, 
whose  time  of  life  in  each  ease  demands  our  compassion. 
Otium  atque  dlvitise,  quae  prima  mortalSs  putant  (Sail.  Cat.  36),  idleness  and 

wealth,  which  men  count  theflret  (objects  of  desire). 
eae  frEges  et  frQctQs  quoa  terra  gignlt  (N.  D.  11.  87),  those  fruits  and  crops 
which  the  ettrth  produces. 
For  the  Person  of  the  verb  agreeing  with  the  Relative,  see  §  316.  a. 

306,  A  Relative  generally  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  an 
appositive  or  predicate  noun  in  its  own  clause,  rather  than  with 
an  antecedent  of  different  gender  or  number  (cf.  §  296.  a):  — 

mare  etlam  quern  Neptunnm  esse  dlcSbSs  (N.  D.  111.  02),  the  tea,  too,  which 

you  said  was  Neptune.     [Not  quod] 
Thflbae  lpsae,  quod  BoeOtiae  caput  est  (lav.  ilii.  44),  even  Thebes,  which  is 
the  chief  city  of  Bceotia.     [Not  quae.] 
Nora.  —  This  ml*  la  occasionally  violated :  as,  —  flumen  ia*d  appell&tur  Tamesis 
(B.  G.T.I"    "  ■     ■  '    •        ™" 
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a.  A  relative  occasionally  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  case  (by 
attraction):  — 

si  aliquid  agas  eiiium  quorum  cOnsuestl  (Fain,  v.  14),  if  you  should  do  some- 
thing of  what  you  are  used  to  do.  [For  etnun  quae.]  » 
Notb.—  Occasionally  the  antecedent  Is  attracted  into  the  case  of  the  relative:  — 
urbem  qnam  atatuo  vestra  est  (Aea.  1.573),  the  city  which  I  am.  founding  it  yours. 
Ifaucratem,  quern  convenire  volui,  in  navl  non  erat  (PI.  Am.  1009),  Naucrates, 
whom  1  untiled  to  meet,  viae  not  on  board  the  ship. 

6.  A  relative  may  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  an  implied 
antecedent :  — 

qu&rtum  genus  .   .   .  qui  In  vetere  sere  aliens  vacillant  (Cat.  ii.  21),  a  fourth 

clou,  mho  are  staggering  under  old  debit. 
Onus  e«  eO  numero  qui  parat]  Brant  (lug.  85),  one  of  Vie  number  [of  those] 

who  were  ready. 
coniOravEre  panel,  de  qui  [I.e.  coniQratlone]  dlcam  (Sail.  Cat.  IS),  a  few 
have  conspired,  of  which  [conspiracy]  I  will  speak. 
Note. — So  regularly  when  the  antecedent  is  Implied  in  a  possessive  pronoun:  as, 
—  nostra  acta,  qnSs  tyrannos  yocas  (Vat.  29) ,  the  deed*  of  us,  whom  you  call  tyrants. 
[Here  quo*  agrees  with  the  nostrum  (genitive  plural)  implied  in  nostra.] 

Antecedent  of  the  Relative 
307.  The  Antecedent  Noun  sometimes  appears  in  both  clauses ; 
but  usually  only  in  the  one  that  precedes.     Sometimes  it  is 
wholly  omitted. 

a.  The  antecedent  noun  may  be  repeated  in  the  relative  clause :  — 
led  natura  erat  haec  quern  locum  nostri  delegerant  (B.  G.  ii.  16),  the  nature 
of  the  ground  which  our  men  had  chosen  woe  this. 
6.  The  antecedent  noun  may  appear  only  in  the  relative  clause, 
agreeing  with  the  relative  in  case :  — 

quits  ria  in  cSnaulfttQ  nostra  gessimuB  attigit  hie  versibus  (Arch.  28),  he  has 

touched  in  verse  the  things  which  I  did  in  my  consulship. 
quae  prima  innocentis  mini  defensio  est  oblata  suscepi  (Sull.  92),  I  under- 
took theflrst  defence  of  an  innocent  man  that  was  offered  me. 
Notb. — In  this  case  the  relative  clanse  usually  comes  first  (cf.  }  303.  <f)  and  a 
demonstrative  usually  stands  in  the  antecedent  clause :  — 

quae  pari  clvit&tis  calamitatem  popnlo  Romano  intulerat,  ea  princepe  poenis  per- 
aolvit  (B.  Q.  i.  12),  that  part  of  the  state  which  had  brought  disaster  on  the 
Soman  people  was  the  first  to  pay  the  penalty. 
quae  gratia  cnrrnm  fnit  vivis,  eaaem  sequitur  (Aen.  vi.  603),  the  tame  pieature 

that  they  look  in  chariots  in  their  lifetime  follows  them  (after  death), 
qui  fit  nt  nemo,  quam  sibi  lortem  ratio  dederit,  iui  contentus  vivat  (cf.  Hor.  8.  L 
1,  1),  how  does  it  happen  that  no  one  lines  contented  with  the  lot  which  choice 
hat  assigned  him? 
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c.  The  antecedent  may  be  omitted,  especially  if  it  is  indefinite : 

qui  decimae  legiOois  aquilam  ferebat  (B.  G.  iv.  25),  [the  man]  who  bore  the 

eagle  of  the  tenth  legion. 
qui  eognoacerent  mlalt  (id.  L  21),  he  lent  [men]  to  reconnoitre. 

a.  The  phrase  Id  quod  or  quae  ris  may  be  used  (instead  of  quod 
alone)  to  refer  to  a  group  ■  of  words  or  an  idea :  — 

[obtrectatum  est]  Qabinic  dloam  anne  PompSiO?  an  utrlque id  quod  est 

verius?  (Manil.  67),  an  affront  has  been  offered  —  shall  I  say'to  Gabinius 
or  to  Pompeyt  or — loAicA  is  truer — to  both? 
muhum  sunt  in  venatiOnibua,  quae  ris  vires  alit  (B.  O.  iv.  1),  they  spend 
much  time  in  hunting,  which  [practice]  increases  their  strength. 
Note.  —  Bntquod  alone  often  occurs:  as,  —  Caseins  noater,  quod  mihi  magnae  volup- 
tatl  f  uit,  hostem  rtiecerat  (Fam.  11.  10) ,  our  friend  Caseim  — which  was  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me — had  driven  back  the  enemy. 

e.  The  antecedent  noun,  when  in  apposition  with  the  main  clause, 
or  with  some  word  of  it,  is  put  in  the  relative  clause :  — 

flrmi  [amid],  cOiua  generis  est  magna  peiiuria  (Lael.  62),  steadfast  friends, 
a  class  of  which  there  is  great  lack  (of  which  class  there  is,  etc.). 

/.  A  predicate  adjective  (especially  a  superlative)  belonging  to  the 
antecedent  may  stand  in  the  relative  clause :  — 

vftsa  ea  quae  pulchenima  apod  eum  vlderat  (Verr.  iv.  63),  those  most  beauti- 
ful vessels  which  he  had  seen  at  his  house.  [Nearly  equivalent  to  the 
vessels  of  which  he  had  seen  some  very  beautiful  ones.] 

Special  Uses  of  the  Relative 
SOS.  In  the  use  of  Relatives,  the  following  points  are  to  be 
observed :  — 

a.  The  relative  is  never  omitted  in  Latin,  as  it  often  is  in  Eng- 
lish :  — 

liber  quern  mihi  dedistl,  the  book  you  gave  me. 

~  always  was. 

•e  I  told  you  of. 

b.  When  two  relative  clauses  are  connected  by  a  copulative  con- 
junction, a  relative  pronoun  sometimes  stands  in  the  first  and  a 
demonstrative  in  the  last :  —  » 

erat  profectus  obviam  legiOuibus  Macedonlcls  quattuor,  quia  slbi  concili&re 
pecQnia  cfigitabat  Bisque  ad  urbem  adducere  (Fam.  xii.  23.  2),  he  had 
set  out  to  meet  four  legions  from  Macedonia,  which  he  thought  to  win  over 
to  himself  by  a  gift  of  money  and  to  lead  (them)  to  the  city. 
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c.  A  relative  clause  in  Latin  often  takes  the  plane  of  some  other 
construction  in  English,  —  particularly  of  a  participle,  an  appositive, 
or  a  noun  of  agency :  — 

leges  quae  nunc  sunt,  the  existing  laws  (the  laws  which  now  eiist). 

Caesar  qui  Gallium  vloit,  C'msar  the  conqueror  of  Gaul. 

iOsta  gloria  qui  est  frQctus  virtutis  (Fiaon.  57),  true  glory  [which  is]  the  fruit 

of  virtue. 
111b  qui  petit,  the  plaintiff  (he  whd  sues), 
qui  legit,  a  reader  (one  who  reads). 

d.  In  formal  or  emphatic  discourse,  the  relative  olause  usually 
comes  first,  often  containing  the  antecedent  noun  (cf .  5  307.  b) :  — 

quae  para  clvitstis  Helvetian  mslgnem  calamitatem  populO  Romans  intulerat, 

ea  princeps  poenis  persolvit  (B.  Q.  i.  12),  the  portion  of  like  Helvetian 

state  which  had  brought  a  serious  disaster  on  the  Raman  people  was  the 

first  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Note.  — In  colloquial  language,  the  relative  clause  in  such  cases  often  contains  a 

redundant  demonstrative  pronoun  which  logically  belongs  in  the  antecedent  clause : 

as,  —We  qui  consulti  civet,  dlQtine  utl  bane  licet  purtiim  bene  (Plant.  Bud.  1240), 

he  who  is  on  his  guard,  he  may  long  enjoy  what  he  has  well  obtained. 

e.  The  relative  with  an  abstract  noun  may  be  used  in  a  parenthet- 
ical clause  to  characterise  a  person,  like  the  English  tuck :  — 

quae  vestra  pradentia  est  (CaeL  4G),  such  is  your  wisdom.  [Equivalent  to 
prt  vestra  prudeatii.] 

andlssea  eOmoedOs  vel  lectOrem  vel  lyristSn,  vel,  qua*  mea  liberilitas,  orange 
(Plin.  Ep.  i.  15),  you  would  have  listened  to  comedians,  or  a  reader,  or  a 
lyre-player,  or  —  aucA  is  my  liberality  —  to  all  of  them. 

f.  A  relative  pronoun  (or  adverb)  often  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
an  independent  sentence  or  clause,  serving  to  connect  it  with  the 
sentence  or  clause  that  precedes :  — 

Caesar  statuit  exspeetandam  claseem;  quae  ubi  convenit  (B.  O.  HI.  14), 
Ccesar  decided  that  he  must  wait  for  the  feet;  and  when  this  had  come 
together,  etc. 
quae  qui  audiSbant,  and  those  who  heard  this  (which  things). 
quae  cum  ita  Bint,  and  since  this  is  so. 

quorum  quod  simile  factum  (Cat.  iv.  13),  what  deed  of  theirs  like  thlsf 
qui  cum  vBnisset,  and  when  he  had  come  then  (whither  when  he  had  come). 
Notk. — This  arrangement  is  common  even  when  another  relative  or  an  interrog- 
ative follows.    The  relative  may  usually  be  translated  by  an  English  demonstrative, 
with  or  without  and. 

g.  A  relative  adverb  is  regularly  used  in  referring  to  an  antecedent 
in  the  Locative  case ;  so,  often,  to  express  any  relation  of  place  instead 
of  the  formal  relative  pronoun :  — 


^■Google 
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mortuus  Cumls  qui  s£  oontulerat  (Li 7.  li.  21),  honing  died  at  Cumos,  whither 

he  had  retired.     [Here  in  quam  uibem  might  be  used,  but  not  in  quia.] 
locus  quS  adltus  uOn  erat,  a  place  to  which  (whither)  there  was  no  access. 
rSgna   undo  genua  duels  (Aen.  v.  801),  the  kingdom  from  which  you  derive 

undo  petitur,  the  defendant  (he  from  whom  something  is  demanded). 
h.  The  relatives  qui,  qualms,  quantus,  quot,  etc.  are  often  rendered 
simply  by  as  in  English :  — 

idem  quod  semper,  the  same  as  always. 

cam  esBet  tails  quSlera  t«  esse  video  (Mur.  32),  since  he  urns  such  a  man  as  1 

see  you  are. 
t&uta  dimicatio  quanta  numqoam  fait  (Att.  vii.  1.  2),  such  a,  fight  as  never 

was  before. 
tot  mala  qoot  alder*  {0  v.  Tr.  i.  5.  17),  as  many  troubles  as  stars  in  the  sky. 
t.  The  general  construction  of  relatives  is  found  in  clauses  intro- 
duced by  relative  adverbs :  as,  ubi,  quo,  unde,  cum,  quart. 

Indefinite  Pronouns 

309,  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  used  to  indicate  that  some 
person  or  thing  is  meant,  without  designating  what  one. 

310.  Quia,  quiapiam,  aliquia,  quidam,  are  particular  indefinites,  mean- 
ing tome,  a  certain,  any.  Of  these,  quia,  any  one,  is  least  definite, 
and  quidam,  a  certain  one,  most  definite ;  aliquia  and  qulsplam,  some 
one,  stand  between  the  two :  — 

dixerit  quia  (qoispiam),  some  one  may  say. 

•liqulphllosophl  lta  putant,  somt  •philosophers  think  so.     [quidam  would  mean 

certain  persona  denned  to  the  speaker's  mind,  though  not  named.] 
habitant  hlc  quiedim  mulierea  pauperoulae  (Ter.  Ad.  94'/),  some  poor  women 
live  here  [I.e.  soma  women  be  knows  of ;  some  women  or  other  would 
be  allquM  or  nsaelS  qnael. 
«.  The  indefinite  quia  is  rare  except  in  the  combinations  si  quis,  if 
any;  nisi  quia,  if  ant/  ...  not;  n8  quia,  lest  any,  in  order  that  none  ; 
num  quia  (ecquis),  whether  any;  and  in  relative  clauses. 

6.  The  compounds  quiapiam  and  aliquia  are  often  used  instead  of 
quia  after  st,  nisi,  nB,  and  sum,  and  are  rather  more  emphatic :  — 
quid  si  hoc  quispiam  volnlt  dene  (Ter.  Enn.  875),  what  if  some  god  had 

desired,  this? 
nisi  alien!  sudrum  negotiant  daret  (Nep.  Dion.  8.  3),  unless  As  should  employ 

some  one  of  his  friends. 
oavBbat  Pompfilua  omnia,  nS  aliquia  vDs  timerfltla  (Mil.  66),  Pompey  took 
every  precaution,  so  that  you  might  have  no  fear 
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311.  In  a.  particular  negative  aliquia  (aliqul),  some  one  (some),  is 
regularly  used,  where  in  a  universal  negative  quisquam,  any  one, 
or  iillus,  any,  would  be  required :  — 

iQstitia  numquam  nocet  cniouam  (Pin.  i.  60),  justice  never  does  harm  to  any- 
body,    [alicui  would  mean  to  somebody  who  possesses  U.~] 
nOn  sine  aliquo  metfl,  not  without  some  fear.     But, —  sine  fillo  metfi,  without 

any  fear, 
cam  allqoid  n5n  habeas  (Tuse.  i.  88),  when  there  is  something  you  have  not. 
Note.  —  The  same  distinction  holds  between  quia  and  aliquie  on  the  one  hand,  and 
inisquam  (iiuua)  on  the  other,  in  conditional  and  other  sentences  when  a  negative  is 
expressed  or  suggested :  — 

si  quisquam,  ille  sapiens  f nit  (Lael.  9) ,  if  any  man  was  (ever)  a  sage,  he  was. 
dam  praesidia  fills  fnerunt  (Rose.  Am.  126),  white  there  were  any  armed  forces. 
si  quid  in  te  peccavi  (Att.  iii.  IS.  1),  if  I  have  done  wrong  towards  yon  [in  any 
particular  case  (see  §  310)]. 

312.  Qulvis  or  quintet  (any  one  you  wilt),  qnisqoam,  and  the  cor- 
responding adjective  alius,  any  at  all,  are  general  indefinites. 

Quivis  and  quflibet  are  used  chiefly  in  affirmative  clauses,  quisquam 
and  ullus  in  clauses  where  a  universal  negative  is  expressed  or  sug- 
gested :  — 

nOn  cuivis  hominleontingit  adlre  Corintuum  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  17. 86),  it  is  not  every 

man's  luck  to  go  to  Corinth,     [uon  cuiquam  would  mean  not  any  man's.] 

qnenUlbet  modo  allquem  (Acad.  ii.  132),  anybody  you  will,  provided  it  be 

somebody. 
si  quisquam  est  timidua.  Is  ego  sum  (i'am.  vi.  14.  1),  if  any  man  is  timorous, 

lam  he. 
Hi  tempus  est  Qilum  iure  uominie.  necandl  (Mil.  9),  if  there  is  any  occasion 
whatever  when  homicide  is  justifiable. 
Note.  —  The  use  of  the  indefinites  is  very  various,  and  most  be  learned  from  the 
Lexicon  and  from  practice.    The  choice  among  them  may  depend  merely  on  the  point 
of  view  of  the  speaker,  so  that  they  are  often  practically  interchangeable.    The  differ- 
ences are  (with  few  exceptions)  those  of  logic,  not  of  syntax. 

313.  The  distributives  quisque  (every),  uterque  (each  of  two),  and 
Onus  quisque  (every  single  one)  are  used  in  general  assertions :  — 

bonus  liber  melior  est  qnisque  quo"  maior  (Plin.  Ep.  i.  20.  4),  the  larger  a 

good  book  is,  the  better  (each  good  book  is  better  in  proportion,  etc.). 
ambo  exercitQs  euSs  quisque  abeunt  dom6S  (Liv.  ii.  7.  1),  both  armies  go 

away,  every  man  to  his  home. 
uterque  utrlqne  erat  exercitus  in  cOnspectQ.  (B.  G.  vii.  35),  each  army  was 

in  sight  of  the  other  (each  to  each). 
pOnite  ante  oculos  finum  qnemu.no  regum  (Par.  i.  11),  set  before  your  eyes  each 

of  the  kings. 
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«.  Quisque  regularly  stands  in  a  dependent  clause,  if  there  is  one: — 
qu3  quisquo  est  sollettlor,  h6c  docet  ir&cundius  (Row.  Com.  31),  the  keater- 
witted  a  man  is,  the  more  impatiently  he  teaches. 
NOTE. — Qoisque  is  generally  postpositive':  as,  mum  cuique,  to  every  man  hie  own. 

b.  Quisque  is  idiomatically  used  with  superlatives  and  with  ordinal 


nObilisaimns,  qniaque,  all  the  noblest  (one  after  the  other  in  the  order  oi  their 

nobility).1  • 

prlmfi  qnoqoB  tempore  (Rose.  Am.  36),  at  the  very  first  opportunity. 
antlqniammnm  qoodqae  tempns  (B.  G.  i.  46),  the  most  ancient  times. 
decimus  quisque  (id.  v.  62),  one  in  ten. 
Note  1.  —  Two  super] stives  with  quisqao  imply  &  proportion:  as, — sapientlssimus 
qnisqno  aeqnisaimO  snimO  moritnr  (Cat.  M.  83) ,  the  wisest  men  die  with  the  greatest 
equanimity. 

Note  2.  —  Quotas  quiaqua  has  the  sign ification  of  htm  many,  pray  t  often  In  a  dis- 
paraging sense  (hmnfew): — 

quotas  enim  qniBque  disertus?  quotas  quiesuo  iuris  peritns  est  (Piano,  62),  for  how 

few  are  eloquent!  how  few  are  learned  in  the  law! 
quotas  onlm  istnd  qnisqne  feoisset  (Lig.  26),  for  how  many  would  have  done  this/ 
[I.e.  scarcely  anybody  would  have  done  it]. 

314.  NemO,  no  one,  is  used  of  persons  only  — 

1.  As  a  substantive:  — 

nemimtra  accfteat,  be  accuses  no  one. 

2.  As  an  adjective  pronoun  instead  of  nullus  :  — 
vir  iiimS  bonne  (Legg.  ii.  41),  no  good  man. 

Note.  —  Even'when  used  as  a  substantive,  nfmfl  may  take  a  noun  in  apposition: 
as,  —  nlmS  w riptor,  nobody  [who  is]  a  writer. 

a.  Nullus,  no,  is  commonly  an  adjective ;  but  in  the  genitive  and 
ablative  singular  it  is  regularly  used  instead  of  the  corresponding 
cases  of  nemo,  and  in  the  plural  it  may  be  either  an  adjective  or  a 
substantive : — 

niillara  mittitur  tSlum  (B.  C.  il.  13),  not  a  missile  is  thrown. 

nallB  hoste  prohibento  (B.  G.  iii.  8),  without  opposition  from  the  enemy. 

nulllui  Insector  calanut&tem  (Phil.  if.  98),  1  persecute  themisfortune  of  no  one. 

nfllli  adiuvante  (id.  x.  4),  with  the  help  of  no  one  (no  one  helping). 

nainerant  praedonea  (Place.  28),  there  were  no  pirates. 

iinlll  ezimentuT  (l'ison.  04),  none  shall  be  taken  away. 
For  nSn  nlmB,  men  nBnns  (lta  nfilll) ,  see  §  326.  a. 

i  That  is,  it  does  not  stand  first  in  its  clause. 

*  An,  In  taking  things  one  by  one  off  a  pile,  each  thing  Is  uppermost  when  yon 
take  it 
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Alius  and  Alter 


315.  Alius  means  simply  other,  another  (of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber); alter,  the  other  (of  two),  often  the  second  in  a  series;  ceteri 
and  reliqui,  ail  the  rest,  the  others  ;  alteruter,  one  of  the  two :  —  ■ 

propterei  quod  aliud  iter  haberent  nullum  (B.   G.  i.  T),  because  (as  they 

said)  they  had  no  other  wov- 
en! epistulae  tespondl,  veniO  ad  alteram  (Fam.  ii.  17.  8),  one  Utter  I  have 

answered,  I  come  to  the  other. 
alteram  genus  (Cat.  ii.  19),  the  second  date. 
iecissem  ipse  me  potius  in  profundum  lit  eSterfls  cOnservarem  (Seat.  46),  t 

aftould  have  rather  thrown  mi/self  into  the  deep  to  save  the  rest. 
ServTlius  consul,  reliq pique  magistrfttus  (B.  C.  iii.  21),  Servilius  the  consul 

and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates. 
cum  sit  necesse  alteram  utrum  vineere  (Fam.  ri.  3),  since  it  must  be  that  one 
of  the  two  should  prevail. 

Note.  —  Alter  is  often  used,  especially  with  negatives,  in  reference  to  an  indefinite 
number  where  one  is  opposed  to  all  the  rest  taken  singly :  — 

dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter  (Hor.  S.  i.  1. 40),  so  long  as  another  is  not  richer  than 
you  (lit.  the  other,  there  being  at  the  moment  only  boo  persons  considered), 
□On  nt  magis  alter,  amicus  (id.  i.  5.  33),  a  friend  such  that  no  other  is  mere  so. 

a.  The  expressions  alter .  .  .  alter,  the  one  .  . .  the  other,  alius  .  .  . 
alius,  one  .  .  .  another,  maybe  used  in  pairs  to  denote  either  division 
of  a  group  or  reciprocity  of  action  :  — 

alterl  dimicant,  alterl  victorem  timent  (Fam.  vt  3),  one  party  fights,  the 

other  fears  the  victor. 
alteram  alteri  praesidiO  esse  iusserat  (B.  0.  iii.  89),  he  had  ordered  each  (of 

the  two  legions)  to  support  the  other. 
alii  gladils  adoriuntur,  alii  fragmentla  saeptOrum  (Seat.  TO),  some  make  an 

attack  with  swords,  others  with  fragments  of  the  railings. 
alias  ex  alls  causam  quaerit  (B.  G.  vi.  37),  they  ask  each  other  the  reason. 
alias  aliam  perconiAmur  (Fl.  Stich.  370),  we  keep  asking  each  other. 

b.  Alius  and  alter  are  often  used  to  express  one  as  well  as  another 
(the  other)  of  the  objects  referred  to:  — 

alter  eOnsulam,  one  of  the  [two]  consuls. 

allad  eat  maledlcere,  aliud  accQsare  (Cad.  6),  it  i*  one  thing  to  slander, 
another  to  accuse. 

c.  Alius  repeated  in  another  case,  or  with  an  adverb  from  the  same 
stem,  expresses  briefly  a  double  statement:  — 

alios  aiind  petit,  one  man  seeks  one  thing,  another  another  (another  seeks 

another  thing), 
iussit  alios  alibi  f  odere  (Liv.  iliv.  33),  he  ordered  different  persons  to  dig  in 

different  places. 
alH  alls  locO  resist£bant  (B.  C.  ii  39),  some  halted  in  one  place,  some  in  another. 
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VERBS 
Agreement  of  Verb  and  Subject 

316.  A  Finite  Verb  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  Number  and  Per- 
son: — 

ego  status,  I  reaolw.  souaius  deorBvlt,  the  senate  ordered. 

silent  leges  into-  inu  (Mil.  11),  tike  iawar*  dumb  iu  time <tf tear. 

Note.  —  In  verb-forms  containing  a  participle,  the  participle  agrees  with  the  sub- 
ject In  gender  and  number  <$  386) : — 

Orauo  tat  aanita,  tlie  plea  vute  ttolivervd.        beUum  exortwn  est,  •  war  arotv. 

a.  A  verb  having  a  relative  as  its  subject  takes  the  person  of  the 
expressed  or  Implied  antecedent:  — 

adaum  qui  feci  (Aen.  ix.  427),  here  am  I  who  did  it. 

tu,  qui  scis,  omnem  dfligentiam  adhibebia  (Att.  v.  2.  3),  you,  who  know, 

will  use  all  diligence. 
videte  qnam  dEspici&mur  nmtiBH  qui  tomei  E  mOntolpitB  (Phil.  111.  15),  see 

flow  all  of  *s  are  scorned  aKo  are  from  the  free  towns. 

b.  A  verb  sometimes  agrees  in  number  (and  a  participle  in  the  verb- 
form  in  number  and  gender)  with  an  appositive  or  predicate  noun :  — 

amantlnm  Irae  amOris  IntegratiB  est  (Ter.  And.  6B5),  the  quarrels  of  lovers 

are  Me  renewal  of  hee. 
□on  omuls  error  stnltitia  dicenda  est  (Div.  ii.  00),  not  every  error  should  be 

called  folly. 
Corinthus  lumen  Graeciae  entinetam  est  (of.  ManU.  11),  Corinth,  the  light 

of  Greece,  U  pat  out. 

Double  or  Collective  Subject 

317.  Two  or  more  Singular  Subjects  take  a  verb  in  the  Plural: 

pater  e(  avus  moitiii  soot,  hit  father  and  grmdfatker  are  dead. 
NOTB.  —  So  rarely  (by  nynesis,  §  280.  a)  when  to  a  singular  subject  Is  attached  an 
ablative  with  cumr  as,  — dui  cum  aliquot  prlnciplbus  capiunttu  (Liy.  zxl.  60),  the 
general  and  several  leading  men  are  taken. 

a.  When  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb  is  usually  in 
the  first  person  rather  than  the  second,  and  in  the  second  rather  than 
the  third :  — 

si  tU  et  Tnllia  valetis  ego  et  Cicero  valemus  (Fam.  xiv.  6),  if  you  and  Tullia 
are  wen,  Cicero  and  1  are  well.     [Notice  that  the  first  person  la  also 
first  in  order,  not  last,  a*  by  courtesy  In  English.] 
Nora.  ---lBc*ieof  diderent  jrenden  ape ttknple In  a  verb-form  follow*  the  rale  (or 
predicate  adjectives  (see  §  287.  2-4). 
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6.  If  the  subjects  are  connected  by  disjunctives  (§  223.  a),  or  if 

they  are  considered  as  a  single  whole,  the  verb  is  usually  singular :  — 

quern  neque  fides  neque  ius  iorandum  neque  ilium  miuericordia  reprcssit 

(Ter.  Ad.  306),  not  faith,  nor  oath,  nay,  nor  mercy,  checked  him. 
senfttua  populuaque  ROmanus  iutellegit  (Fam.  v.  8),  the  Soman  senate  and 
people  understand.     [But,  neque  Caesar  neque  ego  habiti  esiemus  (id. 
zl.  20),  neither  Cmsar  nor  I  should  have  been  considered.] 
lima  et  vita  innocentis  dSfenditur  (Rose.  Am.  15),  the  reputation  and  tifeof  an 

innocent  man  are  defended. 
est  in  eO  virtus  et  probitas  et  summum  officium  gummaque  observantia  (Fam. 
ziiL  28  a.  2),  in  Aim  are  to  be  found  worth,  uprightness,  the  highest  sense 
of  duty,  and  the  greatest  devotion. 
Notk.  —  So  almost  always  when  the  subjects  are  abstract  noons. 

c.  When  a  verb  belongs  to  two  or  more  subjects  separately,  it  often 
agrees  with  one  and  is  understood  with  the  others :  — 

Intorcidit  M.  AmOnius  Q.  Cassiua  tribunt  pi  Eli  is  (B.  C.  i.  2),  Mark  Antony 
and  Quintus  Cassius,  tribune*  of  the  people,  interpose. 

hoc  mihl  et  Peripatetic!  et  vetus  Acidemia  concedit  (Acad.  ii.  113),  this  both 
the  Peripatetic  philosophers  and  the  Old  Academy  grant  me. 

d.  A  collective  noun  commonly  takes  a  verb  in  the  singular ;  but 
the  plural  is  often  found  with  collective  nouns  when  individuals  are 
thought  of  (§  280.  a) :  — 

(1)  seuatus  haec  intellect  (Cat.  i.  2),  the  senate  is  aware  of  this. 

ad  hlberna  exercitus  tedlt  (Liv.  xxi,  22),  the  army  returns  to  winter-quarters. 
plfibBs  3  patribuB  sficessit  (Sail.  Cat.  33),  thepl&s  seceded  from  the  patricians. 

(2)  pari  praedaa  agSbant  (lug.  32),  a  part  brought  in  booty. 

cum  tanta  multitude  lapidea  tonicerent  (B.  G.  ii.  8),  when  such  a  crowd  were 
throwing  stones. 

Notk  1.  — The  point  of  viewmaychange  In  the  course  of  a  sentence:  as,— eqnita- 
tnm  omnem  .  .  .  quern  habebat  piaemittlt,  qni  vMeant  (B.  O,  i.  10),  he  sent  ahead  all 
the  cavalry  he  had,  to  see  (who  should  see) . 

Norn  2.  —  The  singular  of  a  nonn  regularly  denoting  an  individual  Is  sometimes 
used  collectively  to  denote  a  group :  as,Poenui,  the  Carthaginians;  miles,  the  soldiery  ; 
eviee, the  oavalry. 

e.  Quisque,  each,  and  unua  quisque,  every  single  one,  have  very  often 
a  plural  verb,  but  may  be  considered  as  in  partitive  apposition  with  a 
plural  subject  implied  (cf.  §  282.  a) :  — 

sibi  quisque  habeant  quod  suum  est  (PI.  Cure.  180),  let  every  one  keep  his 
own  (let  them  keep  every  mail  bis  own). 
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Omission  of  Subject  or  Verb 

318.  The  Subject  of  the  Verb  ia  sometimes  omitted :  — 

a,  A  Personal  pronoun,  as  subject,  is  usually  omitted  unless  em- 
phatic :  — 

loquor,  I  sptak.     But,  ego  loquor,  it  is  I  that  speak. 

b.  An  indefinite  subject  is  often  omitted:  —  crederes,  you  would 
have  supposed  ;  putamus,  we  (people)  think  ;  dicunt,  ferunt,  perbibent, 
they  say. 

e.  A  passive  verb  is  often  used  impersonally  without  a  subject  ex- 
pressed or  understood  (§  208.  d): — 

dill  atque  acriter  pfignatum  eat  (B.  G.  t  26),  they  fought  long  and  vigorously. 

319.  The  verb  is  sometimes  omitted :  — 

a.  Died,  fads,  ago,  and  other  common  verbs  are  often  omitted  in 
familiar  phrases ;  — 

quOrsum  haec  [apectant] ,  what  does  this  aim  at  f 

ex  ungue  leCnem  [cognosces],  you  will  know  a  lion  by  hts  claw. 

quid  multa,  what  need  of  many  words  T  (why  should  I  say  much?) 

quid?  quod,  what  of  this,  that.  .  .7  (what  shall  I  say  of  this,  that  .  .  .?) 

[A  form  of  transition.] 
Aeolus  haeo  contra  (Aen.  i.  76),  jEoIus  thus  [spoke]  in  reply. 
turn  Cotta  [inquit],  then  said  Gotta. 
dl  meliOra  [duint]  1  {Cat.  M.  47),  Heaven  forfend  (may  the  gods  grant  better 

things)! 
nude  [venls]  et  quo  [tendis]?  (Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  1),  where  from  and  whither 

bound?    [Cf.  Id.  L  ft,  62  for  the  full  form.] 

b.  The  copula  sum  is  very  commonly  omitted  in  the  present  indica- 
tive and  present  infinitive,  rarely  (except  by  late  authors)  in  the  sub- 
junctive :  — 

til  conlOnx  (Aen.  Iv.  US),  you  [are]  hia  wife. 

quid  ergO  ?  audaclssimus  ego  ex  omnibus  (Rose.  Am.  2),  what  then  t  am  I 
the  boldest  of  all? 

omnia  praecISra  rSra  (Lael,  70),  all  the  best  things  are  rare. 

potest  inciders  saepe  contends  et  comparatlO  de"  dnObua  honestls  ntrum 
houestius  (Ofl.  i.  152),  there  may  often  occur  a  comparison  of  two 
honorable  actions,  as  to  which  is  the  more  honorable.  [Here,  if  any 
copula  were  expressed,  it  would  be  sit,  but  the  direct  question  would 
be  complete  without  any.] 

ftCoipe  quae  peragenda  prius  (Aen.  vi.  136),  hear  what  ft  first  to  be  accom- 
plished.    [Direct:  nnan  peragenda  prim?] 
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320.  The  proper  function  of  Adverbs,  as  petrified  ease-forms,  la  to  modify  Verbs; 
sa,  —  celeriter  lie,  to  go  with  speed.  It  is  from  this  use  that  they  derive  tbeir  nmme 
(adverbium,  from  ad,  to,  ami  verbon,  verb;  Bee  %  241.  6).  They  also  modify  adjectives, 
showing  in  what  manner  or  degree  the  qua-Iity  described  is  manifested :  as,  iplendidi 
mmdii,  gloriously  fake.  More  rarely  they  modify  other  adverbs :  as,  nimi»  graviter, 
too  severely.  Many  adverbs,  especially  relative  adverbs,  serve  as  connectives,  ami 
are  baldly  to  be  distinguished  from  cos  Junctions  (see  j  90.  g.  k.).1 

SSL  Adverbs  are  used  to  modify  Verbs,  Adjectives,  and  other 
Adverbs. 

a.  A  Demonstrative  or  Relative  adverb  is  often  equivalent  to  the 
corresponding  Pronoun  with  a  preposition  (see  g  308.  g) :  — 

•3  [  =  in  ea]  impOnit  visa  (lug.  75),  upon  them  (thither,  thereon,  on  the 

•east*)  he  putt  Uu  oomjMtfeWsUf. 
eo  multes  impSnere  (B.  G.  i.  42),  to  put  soldiers  -upon  them  (the  horses). 
apud  eos  qn5  [  =  ad  quoa]  afi  contnlit  (Verr.  iv.  88),  among  those  to  whom 

(whither)  he  retorted. 
quieumneeassettinae[  =  qnoJIpBenStusesset^rtosc.  Am.  7\),  one  who  should 

have  killed  his  own  father  (him  ■whence  he  had  his  birth). 
0  cotidtciflnf a  miseras  admlrdstr&ndanrm  pr6vrndarora  aU  [  =  in  qoibus] 
sevfiritSs  perlculOsa  est  (Fiacc.  87),  0 !  wretched  terms  of  managing  the 
pro-oinr.es,  where  strietnest  is  dangerous. 

*.  Hie  participles  dfctus  tad  factum,  when  used  as  nouns,  are  regu- 
larly modified  by  adverbs  rather  than  by  adjectives ;  so  occasionally 
other  perfect  participles :  — 

praeclaig  facta,  (Nep.  Tlmoth.  1),  glorious  deeds  (things  gloriously  done). 
Malta  .few  dicta  (Oct  1.  10*),  atony  witty  saying*. 
e.  A  noun  is  sojnetirnes  rued  as  an  adjective,  and  may  trtenbemodi 
fied  by  an  adverb :  — 

victor  exercitua,  the  victorious  arm*/, 
admoflara  prior,  quite  a  hog  (young). 
magls  vir,  more  of  a  man  (more  manly), 
populum  1st!  regem  (Aen.  1.  81),  a  people  ruling  far  and  teUle. 
Note. —  Very  rarely  adverbs  are  used  wit*  neons  whieh  have  no  adjective  force 
but  which  contain  a  verbal  Idea :  — 

bine  abltlo  (Plant.  Bud.  503) ,  a  going  away  from  here. 

quid  cogltem  dS  obriam  itffine  (Att.  xlti.  W),  what  I  think  about  foing  to  meet 
(Mm).     [Perhaps  felt  as  a  compound.]  ^ 

*  For  the  derivation  and  cUsslneathm  of  adverts,  see  55  H4-317. 
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a.  A.  few  adverbs  appear  to  be  used  like  adjectives.  Such,  are 
obviam,  palam,  sometimes  contri,  and  occasionally  others :  — 

fit  obviam  ClOdiO  (Mil.  29),  he  falls  in  with  (becomes  in  the  way  of)  Clodius. 
[Cf.  the  adjective  obvius:  as,  —  Bl  ille  obvius  el  futuroH  non  erat  (id.  47), 
if  fie  was  not  likely  to  fall  in  with  him.] 
haec  commemorO  quae  aunt  palam  (Pison.  11),  I  mention  these  facts,  which 

are  welUcnown. 
alia  probabilia,  contra  alia  dicimus  (Off.  ii,  T),  toe  call  some  things  probable, 
others  the  opposite  (not  probable).     [In  this  use,  contra  contradicts  a 
previous  adjective,  and  so  In  &  manner  repeats  it.] 
erf  semper  ISnltas  (Ter.  And.  176),  my  master's  constant  (always)  gentleness. 
[An  Imitation  of  a  Greek  construction.] 
Note.  —  la  some  aaaes  one  can  hardly  say  whether  the  adverb  to  treated  m  an 
adjective  modifying;  the  noun,  or  the  noun  modified  li  treated  as  an  adjective  (as  in 
c  above) . 

For  propiui,  piSOiS,  palam,  and  other  adverbs  used  a*  prepositions,  sea  (432. 

322.  The  following  adverbs  require  special  notice :  — 

a.  Etiam  (et  lam),  also,  even,  is  stronger  than  quoque,  also,  and. 
usually  precedes  the  emphatic  word,  while  quoque  follows  it:  — 

nSn  verbis  solum  sed  etiam  vl  (Verr.  ii.  64),  not  only  by  words,  bvt  also  by 

force. 
hoc  quoque  maleflcium  (Rose.  Am.  117),  this  crime  too. 

b.  Nunc1  means  definitely  now,  in  the  immediate  present,  and  is 
rarely  nsed  of  the  immediate  past. 

lam  means  now,  already,  at  length,  presently,  and  includes  a  refer- 
ence to  previous  time  through  which  the  state  of  things  described  haa 
been  or  will  be  reached.  It  may  be  used  of  any  time.  With  nega- 
tives ism  means  (no)  longer. 

Turn,  then,  is  correlative  to  cum,  when,  and  may  be  used  of  any 
time.  Tunc,  then,  at  that  time,  is  a  strengthened  form  of  turn 
(■f  tum-ce,  cf .  nunc) :  — 

at  torn  anteft  diil,  as  I  have  already  said  before. 

si  iam  satis  aetatis  atque  rOboris  fcaWret  (Rose.  Am.  146),  if  he  had  attained 
a  suitable  age  and  strength  (lit.  if  he  now  had,  as  he  will  have  by  and  by), 
nfln  eat  ism  lenitStl  locus,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  mercy. 
quod  iam  erst  Institutnm,  which  had  come  to  be  a  practice  (had  now  been 

established), 
nunc  quidem  dfileta  est,  tunc  uOrebat  (Lael.  13),  mow  ('tis  true)  she  [Greece] 

is  ruined,  then  she  was  in  her  glory. 
turn  cum  rf  gnabat,  at  the  time  when  he  reigned. 

1  For  tntun-ce  ;  of.  tunc  (for  ttum-ee). 
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&  Certfl  means  certainly,  oertB  (usually)  at  least,  at  any  rate:  — 

certo  wio,  1  know  for  a  certainty;  ego  certs,  1  at  least. 

d.  Primum  means  first  (first  in  order,  or  for  the  first  time),  and 
Implies  a  series  of  events  -or  acts.  PrlmC  means  at  first,  as  opposed 
to  afterwards,  giving  prominence  merely  to  the  difference  of  time :  — 


Note.  —  In  enumerations,  primum  (or  prime)  Is  often  followed  by  deinde,  secondly,  in 
the  next  place,  or  by  turn,  then,  or  by  both  in  succession.  Deinde  may  be  several  times 
repeated  (secondly,  thirdly,  etc).  The  aeries  is  often  closed  by  diniqne  or  postiemo, 
lastly,  finally.  Thus, — primum  di  genere  belli,  deinda  de  m&gaitu dine,  turn  de  im- 
peratore  deligendo  (Hanil.  6),  first  of  the  kind  of  tsar,  next  of  its  magnitude,  then  of 
the  choice  of  a  commander. 

e.  Quidem,  indeed,  gives  emphasis,  and  often  has  a  concessive  mean- 
ing, especially  when  followed. by;  eeA,  autem,  etc.:  — 

hoc  quidem  vidSre  licet  (Lael.  54),  this  surely  one  may  see.     [Emphatic,] 
[BScBritSs]  specie  quidem  blanda,  Bed  reftpse  multls  locls  repudianda  (id.  47), 
(tranquillity)  in  appearance,  'tis  true,  attractive,  bat  ht  reality  to  be 
rejected  for  many  reasons.     [Concessive.] 

/.  K8  .  . .  quidem  means  not  even  or  not . . .  either.  The  emphatic 
word  or  words  must  stand  between  nfi  and  quidem :  — 

sed  ne  Iugortha  quidem  quietus  erat  (lug.  61),  but  Jugurtha  was  not  quiet 

either. 
ego  antem  ni  IraScl  possum  quidem  lis  quOs  valdS  amO  (Att.  11.  19.  I),  but  1 
cannot  even  get  angry  with  those  whom  I  love  very  much. 


C0RJUHCTI01TS » 
323.  Copulative  and  Disjunctive  Conjunctions  connect  similar 
constructions,  and  are  regularly  followed  by  the  same  case  or  mood 
that  precedes  them: — 

scrtptum  senfttul  et  populO  (Cat.  ill.  10),  written  to  Vie  senate  and  peoples. 
ut  e&s  [putts]  s&nares  et  cOnflrmares  (Mil.  68),  that  you  might  cure  and 

strengthen  those  parts. 
aeqne  meS  prndentlS  oequa  hflmftnls  cOnsillts  fretns  (Cat.  U.  29),  rtJS/ttsj 
neither  on  my  own  foresight  nor  on  human  wisdom, 

i  For  the  classification  of  conjurations,  see  §S  223, 221. 
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a.  Conjunctions  of  Comparison  (as  nt,  quam,  tamquam,  quasi)  also 
commonly  connect  similar  constructions: — 

his  igitur  quant  physicls  potius  credendnm  eilBtimas  (Div.  ii.  3T),  do  you 
think  these  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  natural  philosopher*  t 

hominem  cailidiOrem  vldl  nEminem  quam  Phormionem  (Tor.  Ph.  591),  a 
shrewder  man  I  never  »au>  than  Phormio  (cf.  §  407). 

at  nOn  omiie  ylnum  sic  nOn  omnis  nature  vetust&te  coacCscit  (Cat.  M.  65), 
as  every  wine  does  not  sour  with  age,  to  [does]  not  every  nature. 

in  me  quasi  in  tyrannum  (Phil.  xiv.  15),  against  me  as  against  a  tyrant. 

b.  Two  or  more  coordinate  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  are  often 
put  together  without  the  use  of  conjunctions  {Asyndeton,  §  601.  e) : 

omnea  dl,  homines,  all  gods  and  men, 

summl,  medil,  Inflml,  the  highest,  the  middle  class,  and  the  lowest. 
iflra,  leges,  agros,  llbertstem  nobis  relfquSntnt  (B.  G.  vii.  77),  they  have  left 
us  our  rights,  our  laws,  our  fields,  our  liberty. 

e.  1.  Where  there  are  more  than  two  coordinate  words  etc.,  a  con- 
junction, if  used,  is  ordinarily  used  with  all  (or  all  except  the  first) : — 
ant  sere  alieno  »ut  mSgnitudme  tributCruni  »ut  Iniftria  potentiOrnm  (B.  G. 
vi.  13),  by  debt,  excessive  taxation,  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
powerful. 
st  sunt  morosl  et  anxil  et  IrScundl  et  diffiriles  senes  (Cat.  M.  06),  but  (you 
say)  old  men  are  capricious,  solicitous,  choleric,  and  fussy. 

2.  But  words  are  often  so  divided  into  groups  that  the  members 
of  the  groups  omit  the  conjunction  (or  express  it),  while  the  groups 
themselves  express  the  conjunction  (or  omit  it) :  — 

propudlnm  Iliad  et  portentum,  t.  AntOnlus  Inslgne  odium  omnium  homi- 
Dum  (Phil.  xiv.  8),  that  wretch  and  monster,  Lucius  Antonius,  the  abomi- 
nation of  all  men. 

utramque  6git  graviter,  auctoritste  et  oSenalOne  animl  nBn  acerbS  (Lael. 
77),  As  acted  in  both  eases  with  dignity,  without  loss  of  authority  and 
with  no  bitterness  of  feeling. 

3.  The  enclitic  -que  is  sometimes  used  with  the  last  member  of  a 
series,  even  when  there  is  no  grouping  apparent :  — 

voce  voltu  motOque  (Brut.  110),  by  voice,  expression,  and  gesture. 
coram  consilium  vigilantiamque  (Phi!,  vii.  20),  care,  wisdom,  and  vigilance. 
quornm  auctoritatem  dignitatem  voluntatomque  defenderas  (FauL  i.  7.  2), 
whose  dignity,  honor,  and  wishes  you  had  defended. 

et.  Two  adjectives  belonging  to  the  same  noun  are  regularly  con 
neoted  by  a  conjunction :  — 

multae  et  graves  causae,  many  weighty  reasons. 
vir  liber  ae  fortis  (Rep.  ii.  84),  a  free  and  brave  m 
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«.  Often thesameconjunction  is  repeat^intwocooidinafceclaustiS- 
et .  .  .  at  (-qne  .  .  .  -que),  both .  .  .  and. 
■at .  .  .  aut,  either .  .  .  or. 

tbI  .  .  .  Ml,  either  ...  or.     [Examples  In  (324.  *.] 
•It*  (wn)  .  .  .  lira  (mo),  whether  ...  or.     [Example*  la  1824./.] 
/,  Many  adverbs  are  similarly  used  in  pairs,  as  conjunctions,  partly 
or  wholly  losing  their  adverbial  force:  — 


me  time  .  .  .  at  the  tame  time 
qui .  .  .  qui,  now  .  .  .  now,  both .  .  .  and,  alike  [this]  and  [that], 
modo  ait  modo  negat  (Ter.  Eun.  714),  tuna  he  says  yea,  now  no. 
sintnl  griUiis  agit,  aimul  gritulatur  (Q.  C.  vi.  7.  15),  he  thanks  him  and  at 

the  tame  time  congratulate*  him. 
firumpuct  saepe  vitia  amloSrum  tain  In  ipsoa  amlcoa  turn  In  aliSnOa  (Lael. 
76),  thx  faults  of  friends  sometimes  break  out,  now  against  their  f Heads 
themselves,  now  against  strangers. 
qui  marls  qui  feminSs  (PI.  Mil.  1118),  both  males  and  female*. 
0,  Certain  relative  and  demonstrative  adverbs  are  used  correla- 
tively  as  conjunctions:  — 

ut  (rel.) . . .  lta,  sic  (dem.),  as  (while) ...  so  (yet). 

tarn  (dem.)  . .  .  quam  (rel.),  so  (as) . ,  .  as. 

cum  (rel.) , . .  torn  (dem.),  while  ...  so  also;  not  only  .  .  .  but  also. 

324.  The  following  Conjunctions  require  notice:- — - 
a.  Et,  and,  simply  connects  words  or  clauses ;  -qua  combines  more 
closely  into  one  connected  whole,     -que  is  always  enclitic  to  the  word 
connected  or  to  the  first  or  second  of  two  or  more  words  connected : 

cum  conlugibua  et  liberie,  with  [their]  wives  and  children. 

ferrO  Igniquc,  with  fire  and  sword.     [Not  as  separate  things,  but  as  the 

combined  means  of  devastation.] 

aqua  et  Ignl  interdictus,  forbidden  the  use  of  water  and  fire.    [In  a  legal 

formula,  whew  they  are  oonridered  separately.] 

ft.  Atque  (ac),  and,  adds  with  some  emphasis  or  with  some  implied 

reflection  on  the  word  added.     Hence  it  is  often  equivalent  to  and  so, 

and  yet,  and  besides,  and  then.     But  these  distinctions  depend  very 

much  upon  the  feeling  of  the  speaker,  and  are  often  untranslatable : — 

omnia  honeata  atque  Inhonesta,  everything  honorable  and  dishonorable  (too, 

without  the  slightest  distinction). 
nans  atqne  diaciplma,  practice  and  theory  beside  (the  more  Important  or  tees 

expected). 
atque  ego  credo,  and  yet  I  believe  (for  my  part). 
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e.  Atcme  (ac),  in  the  sense  of  as,  than,  is  also  used  after  words  of 
comparison  and  likeness :  — ■ 
Bimul  atque,  as  soon  as. 

n3n  secuit  (n6n  aliter)  »r.  si,  not  otherwise  than  if.  , 

pr5  eO  ac  debul,  as  was  my  duty  (in  accordance  as  I  ought). 
aeque  ac  tu,  <u»wci  as  you. 

baud  minus  ac  iussl  faciunt,  they  do  just  as  they  are  ordered.     ■ 
For  and  not,  see  $  328.  a. 

d.  Sed  and  the  more  emphatic  verum  oi  vErS,  but,  are  used  to  intro- 
duce something  in  opposition  to  what  precedes,  especially  after  nega- 
tives (not  this  .  .  .  but  something  else).  At  (old  form  ait)  introduces 
with  emphasis  a  new  point  in  an  argument,  but  is  also  used  like  the 
others ;  sometimes  it  means  at  least.  At  enim  is  almost  always  used 
to  introduce  a  supposed  objection  which  is  presently  to  be  overthrown. 
At  is  more  rarely  used  alone  in  this  sense. 

Autem,  however,  now,  is  the  weakest  of  the  adversatives,  and  often 
marks  a  mere  transition  and  has  hardly  any  adversative  force  percep- 
tible. AtquI,  however,  now,  sometimes  introduces  an  objection  and 
sometimes  a  fresh  step  in  the  reasoning.  Quod  si,  but  if,  and  if,  now  \f} 
is  used  to  continue  an  argument. 

Note.  —  at,  que,  and  atque  (ac)  are  sometimes  used  where  the  English  Idiom  would 
suggest  but,  especially  when  a  negative  clause  is  followed  by  an  affirmative  clause 
continuing  the  same  thought;  as,  —  iiiipetum  homes  ferre  n6n  potnerunt  ac  teiga 
verterunt  (B.  G.  It.  36),  the  enemy  oould  not  stand  the  onset,  but  turned  their  bads. 

e,  Aut,  or,  excludes  the  alternative;  Tel  (an  old  imperative  of  volfl) 
and  -ve  give  a  choice  between  two  alternatives.  But  this  distinction 
is  not  always  observed :  — 

sed  quit  ego  sam  aut  quae  est  In  mS  facultSs  (Lael.  IT),  bat  who  am  I  or 

what  special  capacity  have  It     [Here  vel  could  not  be  used,  because  in 

fact  a  negative  1s  implied  and  both  alternatives  are  excluded.] 
aut  bibat  aut  abeat  (Tuac.  v.  118),  let  him  drink,  or  (if  he  won't  do  that,  then 

let  him)  quit.     [Here  vel  would  mean,  let  him  do  either  as  he  chooses.] 
vita  tails  fuit  vel  fortunS  vel  gloria  (Lael.  12),  Ms  life  teas  such  either  in 

respect  to  fortune  or  fame  (whichever  way  you  look  at  It). 
Si  propinquos  habeant  imbecilliores  vel  animO  vel  fortflna  (id.  70),  if  they 

have  relatives  beneath  them  either  in  spirit  or  in  fortune  (in  either  respect, 

for  example,  or  in  both). 
aut  decrum  aut  regain  fill!  (Id.  70),  sons  eKfter  of  gods  or  of  kings.     [Here 

one  case  would  exclude  the  other.  ] 
lmplicatl  vel  flsu  diutornO  vel  etiam  offleils  (id.   85),  entangled  either  by 

close  intimacy  or  even  by  obligations^     [Hera  the  second  case  might 

exclude  the  first.] 
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/.  Sive  (sen)  is  properly  used  in  disjunctive  conditions  {if  either . . . 
or  if),  but  also  with  alternative  words  and  clauses,  especially  with 
two  names  for  the  same  thing  :  — ■ 

§Ive  inridBns  slve  quod  itaput&ret  (De  Or.  L  91),  either  laughingly  or  because 

he  really  thought  so. 
sive  daae  tea  sirit  volucrSs  (Aon.  iii.  202),  whether  they  (the  Harpies)  are 
goddesses  or  bird*. 

g.  Vel,  even,  for  instance,  is  often  used  as  an  intensive  particle  with 
no  alternative  force  :  as,  —  vel  minimus,  the  very  least. 

h.  Nam  and  namque,  for,  usually  introduce  a  real  reason,  formally 
expressed,  for  a  previous  statement ;  enim  (always  postpositive),  a 
lesa  important  explanatory  circumstance  put  in  by  the  way ;  etenim 
(/or,  you  see  ;  for,  you  know  ;  for,  mind  you)  and  its.  negative  neque 
enim  introduce  something  self-evident  or  needing  no  proof. 

(ea  vita)  quae  est  sola  Vita  nSmlnanda.  nam  dum  sumus  indfisl  in  his 
compSgibus  corporis,  munere  quOdam  necessitatis  et  gravl  opere  per- 
fuDgimur;  est  enim  animus  caelestis,  etc.  (Cat.  M.  77),  (that  life) 
which  alone  deserves  to  be  called  life;  for  so  long  as  we  are  confined  by 
the  body's  frame,  we  perform  a  sort  of  necessary  function  and  heavy 
task.  For  the  soul  is  from  heaven. 
harum  trium  Bententiaruni  nulll  prOrsus  adsentior.  nee  enim  ilia  prima 
vfira  est  (LaeL  57),  for  of  course  that  first  one  isn't  true. 

i.  ErgO,  therefore,  is  used  of  things  proved  formally,  but  often  has 
a  weakened  force.  Igitur,  then,  accordingly,  is  weaker  than  ergo  and 
is  used  in  passing  from  one  stage  of  an  argument  to  another.  Itaque, 
therefore,  accordingly,  and  so,  is  used  in  proofs  or  inferences  from  the 
nature  of  things  rather  than  in  formal  logical  proof.  All  of  these  are 
often  used  merely  to  resume  a  train  of  thought  broken  by  a  digression 
or  parenthesis.  IdcircJ),  for  this  reason,  on  this  account,  is  regularly 
followed  (or  preceded)  by  a  correlative  (as,  quia,  quod,  al,  ut,  n£),  and 
refers  to  the  special  point  introduced  by  the  correlative. 

malum  mihl  videtur  esse  mors,  est  miserum  igitur,  quoniam  malum,  certfi. 
ergo  et  el  quibus  SVSnit  iam  ut  morerentur  et  el  quibus  eventorum  est 
mtserf.  niiki  Ita  videtur.  nflmfl  ergS  nOn  miser.  (Tusc.  L  9.)  Death 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  evil.  'Itiswretched,  then,  since  it  is  anetU.'  Certainly. 
'  Therefore,  all  those  who  have  already  died  and  who  are  to  die  hereafter  are 
wretched.'  So  it  appears  to  me.  '  There  is  no  one,  therefore,  who  is  not 
wretched.' 
quia  n&tura  mut&il  nOn  potest,  idciicS  vfirae  amicitiae  sempitemae  sunt 
(Lael.  32),  because  nature  cannot  6e  changed,  for  this  reason  true  friend- 
ships are  eternal 
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j.  Autem,  enim,  and  vera  are  postpositive 1;  so  generally  Igltnr  and 
often  tanien. 

h.  Two  conjunctions  of  similar  meaning  are  often  aaed  together 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  to  bind  a  sentence  more  closely  to  what 
precedes :  as,  at  vers,  but  in  truth,  but  surely,  still,  however;  itaque 
ergfl,  accordingly  then;  namque,  for;  et-enim,  for,  you  see,  for  of 
course  (§  32t  A). 

For  Conjunctions  introducing  Subordinate  Clauses,  see  Syntax. 

Negative  Particles  * 

325.  In  the  use  of  the  Negative  Particles,  the  following  points 
are  to  be  observed :  — 

326.  Two  negatives  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative :  — 
nemo  nin  andiet,  every  one  will  hear  (nobody  will  not  hear). 

nfin  possum  nftn  eOnflteil  (Fam.  Ix.  14.  1),  I  must  confess. 
ut  .  .  .  ne  non  timere  qnidem  sine  aliquO  timOre  posslmus  (Mil.  2),  so  that  vie 
cannot  even  be  relieved  of  fear  without  some  fear. 

a.  Many  compounds  or  phrases  of  which  nOn  is  the  first  part  express 
an  indefinite  affirmative :  — 

non  nOllns,  some;  non  nfilll  (=  aliqul),  some  few. 
non  nihil  (=  aliquid),  something. 
non  nemO  (=  aliquot),  sundry  person*. 
non  nmnquam  (=  aliquotifins),  sometime*. 

6.  Two  negatives  of  which  the  second  is  non  (belonging  to  the 
predicate)  express  a  universal  affirmative :  — 

ne~m0  nOn,  nullus  nOu,  nobody  [does]  not,  i.e.  everybody  [does].     [Cf.  nfln 

ngmO,  not  nobody,  i.e.  somebody.'] 
nihil  nOn,  everything.      [Cf.  nOn  nihil,  something.] 

numquam  nOn,  never  not,  i.e.  always.     [Cf.  nCn  numquam,  sometimes.'] 
c.  A  statement  is  often  made  emphatic  by  denying  its  contrary 
(Litotes,  §  641):  — 

nOnaemel  (=saepissime),  often  enough  (not  once  only). 

non  haec  sine  nuiiiine  dlvom  Cvnniunt  (Aen.  ii.  777),  these  thing*  do  not 

occur  without  the  will  of  the  gods. 
haec  non  nlmis  exqairO  (Att.  vU.  18.  3),  not  very  much,  i.e.  very  little 
NOTE.  —  Compare  nan  nflUag,  non  nSmfl,  etc.,  in  a  above. 
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327.  A  general  negation  is  not  destroyed  — 

1.  By  a  following  ufi  .  .  .  quidem,  not  even,  oi  nOn  modo,  not  only :  — 

nuiiiquam  tu  non  modo  otium,  Bed  ni  bellum  quidem  nisi  nef&rium  concuplsll 
(Cat.  i.  25),  not  only  have  you  never  desired  repose,  but  you  have  never 
desired  any  war  except  one  which  was  infamous. 

2.  By  succeeding  negatives  each  introducing  a  separate  subordi- 
nate member :  — 

eaque  nesciebant  mc  uM  nee  qu&lia  Assent  (Tusc.  III.  4),  they  knew  not  where 
or  of  what  kind  these  things  were. 

3.  By  neque  introducing  a  coordinate  member :  — 

nequeo  iwitis  mlrart  neqne  oonlcere  (Tec  Eun.  M7),  I  cannot  wonder  enough 
nor  conjecture. 

328.  The  negative  is  frequently  joined  with  a  conjunction  or 
with  an  indefinite  pronoun  or  adverb.  Hence  the  forms  of  nega- 
tion in  Latin  differ  from  those  in  English  in  many  expressions: — 

null!  (neutrf)  credo  (not  non  cirSdS  flffi),  I  do  not  believe  either  (I  believe 

neither). 
■in*  dIIS  periodic  (leu  commonly  cum  nailfi),  with  no  danger  (without  any 

danger). 
nihil  tunqnam  audlvl  iQcundins,  I  never  heard  anything  more  amusing. 
Cf.  neg5haeceEsevEra(notdieaiione-Me],/*!y  this  Is  not  true  (I  deny,  etc.). 

a.  In  the  second  of  two  connected  ideas,  and  not  is  regularly  ex- 
pressed by  neque  (nee),  not  by  et  nfln ;  — 

hostfis  terga  verterunt,  neque  prius  fugere  destiterunt  (B.  G.  L  53),  the  enemy 
turned  and  fled,  and  did  not  stop  fleeing  until,  etc. 


329.  The  particle  immo,  nay,  is  used  to  contradict  some  part  of 

a  preceding  statement  or  question,  or  its  form ;  in  the  latter  case, 

the  same  statement  is  often  repeated  in  a  stronger  form,  bo  that 

immo  becomes  nearly  equivalent  to  yes  {nay  but,  nay  rather):  — 

causa  igitur  non  bona  est?  Immo  optima  (Att.  lx.  7.  4),  is  the  cause  then  not 

a  good  onet  on  the  contrary,  the  best. 

a.  Minus,  less  (especially  with  si,  if,  quo,  in  order  that),  and  minimS, 
least,  often  have  a  negative  force ;  — 

si  minus  possnnt,  if  they  cannot.     [For  quB  minus,  see  §  658.  6.] 
audacissimus  ego  ex  omnibus?  minim*  (Hose.  Am.  3),  am  I  the  boldest  of 

them  ail?  by  no  means  (not  at  all).    . 
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QUESTIONS 
Forma  of  Interrogation 

330.  Questions  are  either  Direct  or  Indirect. 

1.  A  Direct  Question  gives  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker :  — 
quid  est?  what  is  itt  nbi  sum 7  where  am  It 

2.  An  Indirect  Question  gives  the  substance  of  the  question,  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  quoted.  It  depends  on  a  verb 
or  other  expression  of  asking,  doubting,  knowing,  or  the  like :  — 

rogavit  quid  esset,  he  asked  what  it  was.     [Direct ;  quid  est,  what  is  tit] 
neuciO  not  aim,  J  know  not  where  I  am.     [Direct :  ubi  sum,  where  am  If] 

331.  Questions  in  Latin  are  introduced  by  special  interrogative 
words,  and  are  not  distinguished  by  the  order  of  words,  as  in 
English.1 

Notb.  —The  form  of  Indirect  Questions  (In  English  introduced  by  whether,  or  by 
an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb)  is  In  Latin  the  same  as  that  of  Direct  j  the  differ- 
ence being  only  in  the  verb,  which  In  Indirect  questions  is  regularly  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive (5  074). 

332.  A  question  of  simple  fact,  requiring  the  answer  t/es  or  no, 
is  formed  by  adding  the  enclitic  -ne  to  the  emphatic  word :  — 

tflne  id  veritus  es  (Q.  Fr.  I.  8.  1),  did  tou  fear  that  f 

hlcine  vfr  usquam  nisi  in  patrii  morietur  (Mil.  104),  shall  this  man  die  any- 
where tut  in  his  native  land? 
ia  tibi  mortemne  videtur  out  dolSrem  timere  (Tunc.  v.  86),  does  he  seem  to 
yon  to/ear  death  or  paint 
a.  The  interrogative  particle  -ne  is  sometimes  omitted:  — 
patere  tua  cOnsilia  n8n  sentls  (Cat.  i.  1),  do  you  not  see  that  your  schemes  are 
manifest  f  (you  do  not  see,  eh  ?) 
Note.  — In  such  cases,  as  no  sign  of  interrogation  appears,  it  is  often  doubtful 
■whether  the  sentence  is  a  question  or  an  ironical  statement. 

6.  When  the  enclitic  -ne  is  added  to  a  negative  word,  as  in  nOnne, 
an  affirmative  answer  is  expected.  The  particle  num  suggests  a  nega- 
tive answer :  — 

nSnne  anlmadvertte  (N.  D.  iii.  86),  do  you  not  observe? 
nam  dnbium  est  (Rose.  Am.  107),  there  is  no  aoubt,  is  there? 
Notb.  — In  Indirect  Questions  num  commonly  loses  its  peculiar  force  and  means 
■Imply  whether. 

'  Tor  a  list  of  Interrogative  Particles,  see  5  217.  d. 
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e.  The  particle  -ne  often  when  added-  to  the  verb,  less  commonly 
when  added  to  some  other  word,  has  the  force  of  nonne :  — 

moniinistlne  me  in  Ben&tii  dlcere  (Cat.  i.  T),  don't  you  remember  my  saying 

in  the  Senate? 
rictene  interpreter  sententlam  tuam  (Tuso.  iii.  37),  do'I  not  rigidly  interpret 
your  meaning? 
Note  1.  —  Thia  was  evidently  the  original  meaning  of  -ne ;  but  in  most  cases  the 
negative  force  was  lost  and  -ne  was  used  merely  to  express  a  question.     So  the  English 
interrogative  no  f  shades  off  into  eh  f 

Note  2.  —  The  enclitic  -ne  is  sometimes  added  to  other  interrogative  words :  as, 
ntrumoe,  whether?  anne,  or;  quantane  (Hot.  8.  ii.3.31T),  Aou)  0io7  qnenemalB  (id.ii.3. 
295),  by  what  curie? 

333.  A  question  concerning  some  special  circumstance  is  formed 
by  prefixing  to  the  sentence  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb 
as  in  English  (§152):  — 

quid  exspeotfts  (Cat.  ii.  IS),  -what  are  you,  looking  forward  to? 

J  no  igitur  haec  spec-taut  (Fain.  vi.  6.  11),  whither  then  U  all  this  tending? 
;are,  nM  es  (Ov.  M.  viii.  232),  Icarus,  where  are  you  ? 
quod  vectlgal  vObls  tutum  fait  ?    qaem  socium  defendistis  ?    cui  praesidio 
classibusvestrlsiuistis?  (Manil.  32),  what  revenue  hoe  been  safe  for  you? 
what  ally  have  you  defended  f  whom  have  you  guarded  with  your  fleets  ? 
Note.  —  A  question  of  this  form  becomes  an  exclamation  by  changing  the  tone  of 
the  voice:  as, — 

quills  vir  erat !    what  a  man  he  wot  ! 

qnot  calamitates  pass!  sumns!  how  many  misfortunes  we  have  suffered! 

que  studio  consentiuut  (Cat.  Iv.  15),  with  what  zeal  they  unite! 

a.  The  particles  -nam  (enclitic)  and  tandem  may  be  added  to  inter- 
rogative pronouns  and  adverbs  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  — 
qulsnam  est,  pray  who  it  it?     [quia  tandem  est?  would  be  stronger.] 
ubinsm  gentium  sumus  (Cat.  i.  9),  where  in  the  world  are  we? 
In  qua  tandem  urbe  hoc  disputant  (Mil.  7),  in  what  city,  pray,  do  they  main- 
tain thixt 
Note — Tandem  is  sometimes  added  to  verbs:  — 
ain  tandem  (Fa.ni.  ix.  21),  you  don't  say  so!  (say  you  so,  pray?) 
itane  tandem  uxorem  duxit  Antipho  (Ter.  Fh.  231),  so  then,  eh?  Antipho  's  got 

Double  Questions 

334.  A  Double  or  Alternative  Question  is  an  inquiry  as  to 
which  of  two  or  more  supposed  cases  is  the  true  one. 

335.  In  Double  or  Alternative  Questions,  utrum  or  -ne,  whether, 
stands  in  the  first  member ;  an,  anne,  or,  annon,  necne,  or  not,  in  the 
second ;  and  usually  an  in  the  third,  if  there  be  one :  — 
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ntrnm  nescls,  u  pro  nlhiin  id  put&s  (Fam.  x.  28),  is  it  that  you  don't  know, 

or  do  you  think  nothing  of  it? 
vfisne  L.  Domitium  an  vOs  Doinitius  dfiseruit  (B.  C.  ii.  32),  did  you  desert 

Lucius  Domitius,  or  did  Vomiting  desert  you? 
quaere  servOsne  an  llberOs  (Rose.  Am.  74),  1  ask  whether  slaves  or  free. 
ntmm  hoatem  an  vfls  an  fortunam  utrlusqne  popull  Ignorfttis  {Lit.  xzi.  10), 

is  it  the  enemy,  or  yourselves,  or  the  fortune  of  the  two  peoples,  that  you 

do  not  know  ? 
Notk.  —  Anne  for  an  ia  rare.    Seen*  la  rare  In  direct  questions,  but  in  indirect  ques- 
tions it  is  commoner  than  annin.    In  poetry  -ne  .  .  .  -ne  sometimes  occurs, 

a.  The  interrogative  particle  is  often  omitted  in  the  first  mem- 
ber ;  in  which  case  an  or  -ne  (anne,  necne)  may  stand  in  the  second:  — 

GablniO  dlcam  anne  PompfiiO  an  utrlque  (Manil.  57),  shall  I  say  to  Gabinius, 

or  to  Pompey,  or  to  both? 
sunt  haec  tua,  verba,  necne  (Tusc.  iii.  41),  are  these  your  words  or  not? 
quaeslvl  ft  Catillnft  in  conventu  apud  M.  Laecam  fuiaset  necne  (Cat.  ii.  13), 

I  asked  Catiline  whether  he  had  been  at  the  meeting  at  Marcos  Loica's 

b.  Sometimes  the  first  member  is  omitted  oi  implied,  and  an  (anne) 
alone  asks  the  question, — usually  with  indignation  or  surprise:  — 

an  tfimiserospntiLR  iliOB(Tusc.  i.  13),  what!  do  youthink  those  men  wretched? 

an  fste  nmquam  dG  sB  bonam  spem  habuisaet,  nisi  dfi  veins  malam  oplnionem 

animO  imbibisset  (Verr.  i.  42),  would  he  ever  haw  had  good  hopes  about 

himself  unless  he  had  conceived  an  evil  opinion  of  you  ? 

e.  Sometimes  the  second  member  is  omitted  or  implied,  and  strum 

may  ask  a  question  to  which  there  is  no  alternative :  — 

ntmm  est  in  clarissimls  clvibns  is,  quern  .  .  .  (Flacc.  45),  ia  he  among  the 
noblest  citizens,  whom,  eta.? 
d.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  various  forms  of  alternative 
questions :  — 

ntmm  ...  an  ...  as 

ntmm  .  .  .  annon  (necne,  see  J  8S&  a.) 

...  an  (anne) 


Notb.  —From  double  (alternative)  questions  must  be  distinguished  those  which  are 
In  themselves  single,  but  of  which  some  detail  is  alternative.  These  have  the  common 
diajnnctive  particles  ant  or  vel  (-ve) .  Thna,  —  quaere  nam  iniuste  ant  improbe  f  ecerit 
(Off.  ill.  M),  I  ask  whether  he  acted  unjustly  or  even  dishonestly.  Here  there  la  no 
double  question.  The  only  inquiry  is  whether  the  man  did  either  of  the  two  things 
supposed,  not  which  of  the  two  he  did. 
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Question  and  Answer 

336.  There  is  no  one  Latin  word  in  common  use  meaning  sim- 
ply yes  or  no.  In  answering  a  question  affirmatively,  the  verb  or 
some  other  emphatic  word  is  generally  repeated ;  in  answering 
negatively,  the  verb,  etc.,  with  nOn  or  a  similar  negative :  — 

valetne,  i*  he  well?  valet,  yes  (he  is  well). 

eratne  tecum,  was  he  with  you  t  dod  erat,  no  (he  was  not). 

num  quidnam  novi?  there  is  nothing  new,  is  theref  nihil  fin*,  ohl  MtMng. 

a.  An  intensive  or  negative  particle,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause  is  some- 
times used  to  answer  a  direct  question :  — 

1.  For  VE8 :  — 

verO,  in  truth,  true,  no  doubt,  yes.        Ita  verO,  certainly  (so  in  truth),  etc. 

etiam,  even  so,  yes,  etc  e&nS  quidem,  yes,  no  doubt,  etc. 

ita,  so,  true,  etc.  Ita  est,  it  is  so,  true,  etc. 

sSdG,  surely,  no  doubt,  doubtless,  etc. 

certe,  certainly,  unquestionably,  etc. 

(actum,  true,  it's  a  fact,  you're  right,  etc.  (lit.,  it  was  done). 

2.  For  no  :  — 

nfln,  not  so.  nflllO  mode,  by  no  means. 

minims,  not  at  all  (lit.,  In  the  smallest  degree,  of.  9  329.  a). 

minime  vera,  no,  not  by  amy  means;  oh  1  no,  ett. 

nOn  quidem,  why,  no;  certainly  not,  etc. 

nOn  hercle  veto,  why,  gracious,  no  I  (certainly  not,  by  Hercules  I) 

Examples  are :  — 
quidnam?  an  laud&tiOneH?  Ita,  why,  what?  is  it  eulogies  f  just  so. 
aut  etiam  aut  nSn  responded  (Acad.  ii.  104) ,  to  answer  (categorically)  yes  or  no- 
eatne  ut  fertur  forma?  sine  (Ter.  Eun.  361),  is  she  as  handsome  as  they 

my  she  is?  (is  her  beauty  as  ft  is  said?)  ok!  yes. 
miser  ergO  ArchelSAis  ?  eertfi  si  iniOstus  (Tusc  v.  35),  teas  Archdaus  wretched 

then?  certainly,  if  he  mat  unjust. 
an  haec  contemnitia  ?  minimi  (De  Or.  Ii.  296),  do  you  despise  these  things  t  not 

atoll. 
TOlucribusne  et  ferls?  minim*  vftB  (Tusc.  I.  104),  to  the  birds  and  beastst 

why,  of  course  not. 
.  ex  tnl  auimi  eententia  tQ  uxOrem  babes?  non  hercle,  ex  mel  anlml  sententift 

(De  Or.  ii.  260),  Lord!  no,  etc. 

337.  In  answering  a  double  question,  one  member  of  the  alterna- 
tive, or  some  part  of  it,  must  be  repeated :  — 

vidian  an  de  audits  nflntUaT— egomet  vldi  (Plant  Merc.  902),  did  you.  see 
it  or  are  you  repeating  something  you  hate  heard  t—l  saw  it  myself. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  CASES 

338.  Tlu  Case*  of  noon*  express  their  relations  to  other  words  Id  the  sentence. 
The  most  primitive  way  of  expressing  such  relations  was  by  mere  juxtaposition  of  unin- 
fleeted  forms.  From  this  arose  in  time  composition,  I.e.  the  growing  together  of  stems, 
by  means  of  which  a  complex  expression  arises  with  its  parts  mutually  dependent. 
Thus  such  a  complex  as  armi-tero-canie  Xo  uuna  asm-bearing  1  &U-cen-,  play ing  on  the 
lyre.  Later,  Cases  were  formed  by  means  of  suffixes  expressing  more  definitely  such 
relations,  and  Syntax  began.  But  the  primitive  method  of  composition  still  continues 
to  hold  an  important  place  even  in  the  moat  highly  developed  languages. 

Originally  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  to  which  Latin  belongs,  had  at 
leas  t  seven  case-forms,  besides  the  Vocative.  But  in  Latin  the  Locative  and  the  Instru- 
mental were  lost1  except  in  a  few  words  (where  they  remained  without  being  recog- 
nized as  cases),  and  their  functions  were  divided  among  the  other  cases. 

The  Nominative,  Accusative,  and  Vocative  express  the  simplest  and  perhaps  the 
earliest  case-relations.  The  Nominative  is  the  case  of  the  Subject,  and  generally  ends 
in  -e.  The  Vocative,  usually  without  a  termination,  or  like  the  Nominative  (§  38.  a), 
perhaps  never  had  a  suffix  of  its  own.5  The  Accusative,  most  frequently  formed  by  the 
suffix  -m,  originally  connected  the  noun  loosely  with  the  verb-idea,  not  necessarily 
expressed  by  a  verb  proper,  but  at  well  by  a  noun  or  an  adjective  (see  i  386). 

The  Genitive  appears  to  have  expressed  a  great  variety  of  relations  and  to  have 
had  no  single  primitive  KMMintf  ;  and  the  same  may  be  true  of  the  Dative. 

The  other  cases  perhaps  at  first  expressed  relations  of  place  or  direction  (to,  from, 
at,  with),  though  this  1s  not  clear  in  all  Instances.  The  earlier  meanings,  however, 
have  become  confused  with  each  oilier,  and  in  many  instance*  the  cases  are  no  longer 
distinguishable  In  meaning  or  In  form.  Thus  the  Locative  was  for  the  most  part  lost 
from  its  confusion  with  the  Dative  and  Ablative ;  and  its  function  was  often  performed 
by  the  Ablative,  which  is  freely  used  to  express  the  place  where  <f  431).  To  indicate 
At  ease  rshtiona — especially  those  of  place— more  precisely.  Prepositions  (originally 
adverbs)  gradually  came  Into  use.  The  case-endings,  thus  losing  something  of  their 
significance,  were  less  distinctly  pronounced  as  time  went  on  (see  j  38,  phonetic  decay), 
and  preposWons  have  finally  superseded  them  in  the  modern  languages  derived  from 
Latin.  Bnt  in  Latin  a  large,  and  varioua  body  of  relations  was  still  expressed  by  case- 
forms.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  their  literal  use  cases  tended  to  adopt  the  preposition, 
and  in  their  JlgiraUve  uses  to  retain  the  old  construction.  (See  Ablative  of  Separation, 
5§  402-404 ;  Ablative  of  Place  and  Time,  f  421  IT.) 

The  word  Clsua,ctue,isa  translation  of  the  Greet  vtuw-is,  a  falling  away  ([mm  the 
erect  position).  The  term  rTwris  was  originally  applied  to  the  Oblique  Cases  (5  36.  g) , 
to  mark  them  as  variations  from  the  Nominative  which  was  called  AptHi,  erect  {ensue 
rectus).  The  later  name  Kominative  {casus  nSminatxvve)  is  from  nlmini,  and  means 
the  nantfng  ™m.  The  other  cast-names  (except  Ablative)  are  of  Greek  origin.  The 
name  Genitive  (casus  genetlma)  U  a  translation  of  yf  nti  [rrwu],  from  ytftt  (clan), 
and  refers  to  the  close  to  which  a  thing  belongs.  Dative  (casus  datitnu,  from  fl5)  is 
translated  from  Joritif,  and  means  the  case  of  giving.  Accusative  (accusdtivus,  from 
accost)  is  a  mistranslation  of  ofaaTutf  (the  case  or  causing),  from  alrla,  cause,  and 
meant  to  the  Romans  the  case  of  accusing.  The  name  Vocative  (vocatitrus,  from  voct) 
is  translated  front  cXwruflf  (the  case  of  calling)-  The  name  Ablative  (ahtaGvui,  from 
ablatzui,  asfero)  means  talcing  from.    This  case  the  Greek  had  lost. 

■  Some  of  the  ending*,  however,  which  in  Latin  are  assigned  to  the  dative  and 
ablative  are  doubtless  of  locative  or  instrumental  origin  (see  p.  34,  footnote). 
*  The  e-vocativo  of  the  second  declension  is  a  form  of  the  stem  (j  46.  c). 
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NOMINATIVE  CASE 
339.  The  Subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  Nominative :  — 

Cmui  Rhenum  trinslre  deereverat  (B.  G.  iv.  17),  Gator  had  determined  to 

cross  the  Rhine. 

For  the  omission  of  a  pronominal  subject,  See  5296.  a. 

a.  The  nominative  may  be  used  in  exclamations :  — 
6n  dextra  fldeeqne  (Aen.  iv.  697),  lo,  the  faith  and  plighted  word! 
ecoe  tnae  litterae  de  VarrOoe  (Alt.  liii.  16),  to  and  behold,  your  letters  about 


VOCATIVE   CASE 

340.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  direct  address :  — 

Tiberine  pater,  bfi,  aincte,  preoor  (Liv.  iL  10),  O  father  Tiber,  thee,  holy  one, 

I  pray. 
rSs  omnia  mini  t£cum  erit,  HoTtinsI  (Veir.  i.  33),  my  whole  attention,  wtil  be 

devoted  to  yon,  Hortensius. 

a.  A  noun  in  the  nominative  in  apposition  with  the  subject  of 
the  imperative  mood  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  vocative :  — 

audi  to,  populus  Albinus  (Lit.  1.  24),  hear,  thou  people  of  Alba. 

b.  The  vocative  of  an  adjective  is  sometimes  used  in  poetry  instead 
of  the  nominative,  where  the  verb  is  in  the  second  person :  — 

quo  moritiiie  rols  (Aen.  x.  811),  whither  art  thou  rushing  to  thy  doom  T 
cBnsorem  trabeate  salut&a  (Pen.  iii.  20),  robed  you  solute  the  censor. 
e.  The  vocative  macte  is  used  as  a  predicate  in  the  phrase  macte 
eetO  (virtute),  success  attend  your  (valor) :  — 

iubSrem  t&  macte  virtute  esse  (Liv.  ii.  12),  I  should  bid  you  go  on  and  prosper 

in  your  valor. 
macte  novS  virtute  puer  (Aen.  ix.  641),  success  attend  your  valor,  boy! 
Note.  —  As  the  original  quantity  of  the  final  e  in  macte  is  not  determinable,  It  suslj 
be  that  the  word  was  an  adverb,  as  in  bene  est  and  the  like. 

GENITIVE  CASE 

341.  The  Genitive  is  regularly  used  to  express  the  relation  of 
one  noun  to  another.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  adjective 
case,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Dative  and  the  Ablative,  which 
may  be  called  adverbial  cases. 
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POSSESSIVE  GENITIVE 


The  uses  of  the  Genitive  may  be  classified  as  follows: 


I.   Genitive  with  Bonos: 


(§343). 

2.  Of  Material  (§344). 

3.  Of  Quality  (g  345). 

4.  Of  the  Whole,  after  Words  designating  a  Fart 
(Partitive,  §  346). 

0.  With  Nouns  of  Action  and  Feeling  (5  348) . 

„    -„„. ..„  lAUM 1 1.  After  Relative  Adjectives  (or  Verbals)  IS  349). 

H.   Genitive  with  Adjeefave.r      j  %  ^  8peeificM)on  ^  use)  (§  348.  d). 

III.  Orttb.  with  Verb*  (  I  «  «"•-*•  Feeling  etc.  «  350,  361  3H) 

\  2.  Of  Accusing,  etc.  (Charge  or  Penalty)  (J  302). 

GENITIVE  WITH  NOOKS 
312.  A  noun  used  to  limit  or  define  another,  and  not  meaning 
the  same  person  or  thing,  is  put  in  the  Genitive. 

This  relation  is  moat  frequently  expressed  in  English  by  the  prepo- 
sition of,  sometimes  by  the  English  genitive  (or  possessive)  case :  — 
libri  CiceronlB,  the  book!  of  Cicero,  or  Cicero's  boots. 
jnimlcl  Caesaris,  Castor's  enemies,  or  the  enemies  of  Cottar. 
talentom  aim,  a  talent  of  gold. 
vir  BUmmae  virtutis,  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage. 
But  observe  the  following  equivalents ;  — 
vacatiO  IsMris,  a  respite  feom  toil. 
petltiO  cflnsulariia,  candidacy  for  the  consulship. 
rSgnura  dvttitis,  royal  power  ovbr  the  state. 

Possessive  Genitive 
343.  The  Possessive  Genitive  denotes  the  person  or  thing  to 
which  an  object,  quality,  feeling,  or  action  belongs: — 

Alexandrl  cards,  Alexander's  dog. 

potentia  Pompel  (Sail.  Cat.  lfl),  Pompey's  power. 

Ariovisti  mors  (B.  O.  v.  29),  the  death  of  Ariovistu*. 

peidrtorum  temeritaa  (Mil.  22),  the  recklessness  of  desperate  men. 
Note  1.  —The  Possessive  Genitive  may  denote  (1)  the  actual  owner  (as  in  Alex- 
ander's dog)  or  author  (as  in  Cicero 'eierifinffs),  or  (2)  the  person  or  thing  that  possesses 
soma /setoff  or  quality  or  does  some  act  (as  in  Cicero's  eloquence,  the  strength  of  the 
bridge,  Catiline's  evil  deeds).  In  the  latter  use  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Subjective 
Genitive ;  but  this  term  properly  includes  the  possessive  genitive  and  several  other 
genitive  constructions  (nearly  all,  in  fact,  except  the  Objective  Genitive,  5  347]. 
Not*  2. — The  nonn  limited  Is  understood  in  a  few  expressions:  — 

ad  Caatorla  faedes]  (Qninct.  17),  at  the  [temple]  of  Castor.    [Cf.  3t.  PauFs.] 

Flaccns  Claudi,  Flaccus  [slave]  of  Claudius. 

Heetoris  Andromache  (Aen.  111.  31S),  Hector's  [wife]  Andromache. 
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a.  For  the  genitive  of  possession  a  possessive  or  derivative  adjec- 
tive is  often  used,  —  regularly  for  the  possessive  genitive  of  the  per 
sonal  pronouns  (§  302.  a):  — 

liber  ramis,  my  book.     [Not  liber  met] 

alien*  perlcula,  other  men'*  danger*.     [But  also  aliSrom.  ] 

SoUana  tempora,  tAe  times  of  Sulla.     [Oftener  SuUae.J 

b.  The  possessive  genitive  often  stands  in  the  predioate,  connected 
with  its  noun  by  a  verb  (Predicate  Genitive) :  — 

haec  doraus  est  patria  mei,  this  house  is  my  father's. 

lam  me  Pompel  totum  ease  sets  (Fam.  ii.  18),  you  know  lam  now  aU  forPom- 

pey  (all  Pompey's). 
summa  laus  et  tua  et  Brfitl  est  (Fam.  xii.  4.  2),  the  highest  praise  is  due  both 

to  yon  and  to  Brutus  (is  both  yours  and  Bratus'a). 
compendi  facere,  to  save  (make  of  saving). 
loeii  facere,  to  get  the  benefit  of  (make  of  profit). 
Note.  — These  genitives  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  examples  In  §  343  that  a 
predicate  aeran  beats  to  an  appositlve  (i§  382,  283). 

c.  An  infinitive  or  a  clause,  when  used  as  a  noun,  is  often  limited 
by  a  genitive  in  the  predicate :  — 

neque  sui  iudici  [erat]  disceraere  (B.  C.  f.  3f>),  nor  was  it  for  his  Judgment  to 

decide  (nor  did  it  belong  to  his  judgment), 
cfiiusvis  hominia  est  errSre  (Phil,  xii.  5),  it  is  any  man's  [liability]  to  err. 
negftvit  mSria  esse  GraecOrum,  ut  in  conviviO  viromm  accumberent  muller&s 
(Verr.  ii.  1.  66),  he  said  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  for  women  to 
appear  as  guests  (recline)  at  the  banquets  of  men. 
Bed  timidi  est  optare  necem  (Ov.  M.  iv.  116),  but  'tis  the  coward's  part  to 

wish  for  death. 
•tulti  erat  sperare,  suadSre  impudentls  (Phil.  11.  23),  it  wasfoUy  (the  part  of 

a  fool)  to  hope,  effrontery  to  urge. 
aapientis  est  pauca  loqnl,  it  is  wise  (the  part  of  a  wise  man)  to  say  little. 
[Not  sapiens  {neuter)  est,  etc.] 
Notje  1.  —  Thia  construction  Is  regular  with  adjectives  of  the  third  declension 
Instead  of  the  neuter  nominative  {see  the  last  two  examples). 

Note  2. —  A  derivative  or  possessive  adjective  may  be  osed  for  the  genitive  tn  this 
construction,  and  must  be  used  for  the  genitive  of  a  personal  pronoun:  — 
mentiri  nun  est  menu  [not  met],  it  it  not  for  me  to  tie. 
111b—  [for  horaiii*]  eat  errare,  it  is  man's  nature  to  err  (to  en  is  human). 

d.  A  limiting  genitive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  noun  in  appo- 
sition (Appositional  Genitive)  (§  282) :  — 

□onion  inalniae  (for  nnmen  Ins&nia),  the  word  madness. 

oppidum  Antiochiae  (for  oppidum  Antiochla,  the  regular  form),  the  city  of 
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Genitive  of  Material 

344.  The  Genitive  may  denote  the  Substance  or  Material  of 
which  a  thing  consists  (cf.  §  408):  — 

talentum  ami,  a  talent  of  gold.  flumina  lactia,  rirers  of  mitt 

Genitive  of  Quality 

345.  The  Genitive  is  used  to  denote  Quality,  but  only  when 
the  quality  is  modified  by  an  adjective :  — 

vir  Bummae  virtfltii,  a  man  of  the  highest  courage.     [But  not  vir  rirtOtlB.] 
mignae  eat  deliberationis,  it  fl  an  affair  of  great  deliberation. 
migni  formica  laboris  (Hor.  S.  i.  .1.  33),  the  ant  [a  creature]  of  great  toil. 
Ule  autem  aui  ifidicl  (Nep.  Att.  9),  but  he  [a  man]  of  independent  (hie  own) 
judgment. 
Notb.  —  Compare  Ablative  of  Quality  (S  416) .    In  expressions  of  quality,  the  geni- 
tive or  the  ablative  may  often  be  used  indifferently:  as,  pneaunti  prGdentia  vir,  a 
man  of  surpassing  wisdom;  maiiiiii  animi  homB,  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage.    In 
classic  prose,  however,  the  genitive  of  quality  is  much  less  common  than  the  abla- 
tive; it  is  practically  confined  to  expressions  of  measure  or  number,  to  a  phrase  with 
elai,  and  to  nouns  modified  by  mSjrmis,  maiimus,  iiunmus,  or  tantus.     In  general  the 
Genitive  fa  need  rather  of  essential,  the  Ablative  of  special  or  incidental  characteristics. 
a.  The  genitive  of  quality  is  found  in  the  adjective  phrases  eiue 
modi,  cuius  modi  (equivalent  to  talis,  suck  ;  quails,  of  what  sort):  — 
eius  modi  sunt  tempeaUltea  cOnsecfltae,  uti  (B.  G.  iii.  29),  such  storms  fol- 
lowed, that,  etc. 

6.  The  genitive  of  quality,  with  numerals,  is  used  to  define  meas- 
ures of  length,  depth,  etc.  (Genitive  of  Measure):  — 
fossa  trinm  pednm,  a  trench  of  three  feet  [in  depth], 
murusaidedm  pedum,  a  wall  of  Sixteen  feet  [high]. 
For  the  Genitive  of  Quality  used  to  express  indefinite  value,  see  5  41T. 

Partitive  Genitive 

346.  Words  denoting  a  Part  are  followed  by  the  Genitive  of 
the  Whole  to  which  the  part  belongs. 

a.  Partitive  words,  followed  by  the  genitive,  are — 
1.  Nouns  or  Pronouns  (cf.  also  3  below)  r  — 

pars  militum,  part  of  the  soldiers,     quis  nostrum,  which  ofust 

nihil  erat  reliqnl,  there  was  nothing  left. 

nem3  eorum  (B.  G.  vii.  66),  not  a  man  of  them. 

mftgnam  partem  eemm  interiecErunt  (id.  li.  23),  they  /tilled  a  Iargepart  of  them. 
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2.  Numerals,  Comparative!),  Superlatives,  and  Pronominal  words  like 
■Una,  altar,  niillus,  etc.:  — 

Onus  trlbOnSmm,  one  of  the  tribunes  (see  c  below). 
•aplentum  octavos  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  206),  the  eighth  of  the  wise  men. 
mllia  paaannm  seaeenta  (B.  G.  It.  3),  six  hundred  miles  (thousands  of  paces). 
mator  fratram,  the  elder  of  the  brothers. 
ulmilinm  f  ortiOra,  the,  stronger  [of]  animals. 

SuebCrum  gSna  eat   longS  maxima  et  bellicosissima  GermlnSmm  omnium 
(15.  O.  iv.  1),  the  tribe  of  the  Snevi  is  far  the  largest  and  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Germans. 
alter  cinsolum,  one  of  the  [two]  consuls. 
nulla  Blmm  (B.G.  iv.  28),  not  one  of  them  (the  ships). 
8.  Neuter  Adjectives  and  Pronouns,  used  as  nouns :  — 
tantum  spatl,  so  much  [of]  space. 
aliquid  nnmmfrwn,  a  few  pence  (something  of  coins). 

Id  loci  (or  loeiram),  that  spot  qf  ground;  id  temparis,  at  that  time  (§  897.  a), 
plana  tjrbls,  the  level  parts  of  the  town. 
quid  Mart,  what  news?  (what  of  new?) 
paulum  frnmenrj  (B.  C.  1.  78),  a  little  grain. 
plus  doloris  (B.  G.  i.  20),  more  grief. 

enl  aliqnid  timoris  (B.  C.  Ii.  29),  somefear  of  his  own  (something  of  his  own  fear). 
Nornl.  — ta  classic  prose  neater  adjecttves  (not  pronominal)  seldom  take  a  parti- 
live  genitive,  except  nraltnm,  tantum,  quantum,  and  similar  words. 

Note  2.  —  The  genitive  of  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  is  rarely  used  parti- 
tively :  — nihil  nort  (genitive) ,  nothing  new  ;  hat,  —  nihil  numoilblle  (nominative) ,  noth- 
ing worth  mention  (not  nihil  memort  bills). 

4.  Adverbs,  especially  those  of  Quantity  and  of  Place: — 
parum  BtJ,  not  much  ease  (too  little  of  ease), 
satis  pecuniae,  money  enough  (enough  of  money), 
plurimum  tStias  Galliae  equitatu  valet  (B.  G.  v.  8),  is  strongest  of  all  Gaul 

in  cavalry. 
ubinam  gentium  sumua  (Cat  I.  9),  where  in  the  world  are  we  (where  of 

nations)? 
ubicumque  terrSram  et  gentium  (Terr.  v.  143),  wherever  in  the  whole  world. 
res  erat  eO  lam  loci  ut  (Sest.  68),  the  business  had  now  reached  such  a  point 

that,  eta. 
eO  mlseriamm  (lug.  14.  8),  to  that  [pitch]  of  misery. 
inde  lod,  next  in  order  (thence  of  place).     [Poetical.] 
b.  The  poets  and  later  writers  often  use  the  partitive  genitive 
after  adjectives,  instead  of  a  noun  in  its  proper  case :  — 

seqnlmnrte,  sancte  deorum  (Aen.  iv.  576),  we  fallow  thee,  0  holy  deity.     [For 

sinete  dene  (8  49.  g.  ».)] 
nlgrae  Unburn  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  198),  black  wools.     [For  nigrae  lanae.] 
expedltl  mHitam  (Li v.  xzx.  9),  light-armed  soldiers.     [For  expediti  milites.] 
oi  cuncKte  (Ov.  If.  iv.  681),  all  men.     [For  cSsctoe  homlnis ;  cf.  «.] 
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c.  Cardinal  numerals  (except  mllia)  regularly  take  the  Ablative 
with  e  (ex)  or  dS  instead  of  the  Partitive  Genitive.  So  also  quidam, 
a  certain  one,  commonly,  and  other  words  occasionally  :  — 

Onus  ex  tribfinls,  one  of  the  tribunes.     [But  also,  Gnus  tribunarum  (cf.  a.  2).] 

minumus  ex  illls  (lug.  11),  the  youngest  of  them. 

medius  ex  tribus  (ib.),  the  middle  one  of  the  three. 

quidam  ei  ndUUbos,  certain  of  the  soldiers. 

Anna  da  malHa  (Fin.  ii  68),  one  of  the  many.  • 

paucl  de  nostria  cadunt  (B.  G.  i.  15),  a  few  of  our  men  fall. 

hominem  di  comitibas  meis,  a  man  of  my  companions. 

d.  Uterque,  both  (properly  each),  and  qutsque,  each,  with  Nouns 
are  regularly  used  as  adjectives  in  agreement,  but  with  Pronouns 
take  a  partitive  genitive :  — 

uterque  consul,  both  the  consuls;  but,  uterque  nostrum,  both  of  vs. 
tarns  quisque  vestrum,  each  one  of  you. 
utraque  tastia,  both  camps. 

e.  Numbers  and  words  of  quantity  including  the  whole  of  any 
thing  take  a  case  in  agreement,  and  not  the  partitive  genitive.  So 
also  words  denoting  a  part  when  only  that  part  is  thought  of  :  — 

nSa  omnes,  all  of  us  (we  all).     [Sot  omnes  nostrum.] 

quot  sunt  hoetSs,  how  many  of  the  enemy  are  there  t 

cavB  inlmicOa,  qui  mnltl  sunt,  beware  of  your  enemies,  who  are  many. 

mulU  militSs,  many  of  the  soldiers. 

nemS  Homftnaa,  not  one  Roman. 

Objective  Genitive 

347.  The  Objective  Genitive  is  used  with  Nouns,  Adjectives, 
and  Verbs. 

348.  Nouns  of  action,  agency,  and  feeling  govern  the  Genitive 
of  the  Object :  — 

c&ritas  tni,  affection  for  you.  d&fldarlum  SH,  longing  for  rest. 

vac&tio  mfineiia,  relief  from  duty.  gratia  benefit:!,  gratitude  for  kindness. 

fugs  malBium,  rqfugefrom  disaster.       precatio"  deSram,  prayer  to  the  gods. 

contentiO  honomm,  struggle  for  office,  opinio  rirtutis,  reputation  for  valor. 
Non. — This  usage  is  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  belonging  to  (Possessive  Genitive) . 
Thus  in  the  phrase  odium  Caesaris,  hate  of  Cwsar,  the  hate  In  a  passive  Sense  belongs 
to  Cteear,  as  odium,  though  in  its  active  sense  he  is  the  object  of  It,  as  hate  (cf.  a). 
The  distinction  between  the  Possessive  (subjective)  and  the  Objective  Genitive  is  very 
unstable  and  is  often  lost  Bight  of.  It  Is  illustrated  by  the  following  example :  the 
phrase  amor  patris,  love  cf  a  father,  may  mean  love  felt  by  a  father,  a  father's  love 
(subjective  genitive),  or  love  towards  a  father  (objective  genitive). 
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a.  The  objective  genitive  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  possessive 
pronoun  or  other  derivative  adjective:  — 

mea  invidia,  my  unpopularity  {the  dislike  of  which  I  am  the  object).     [Cf. 

odium  mei  (Bar.  Reap.  5),  katred  of  me.] 
laudator  mens  (Att.  i.  16.  6),  my  eulogist  (one  mho  praises  me).     [CI  oostri 

laudator  (id.  i.  14.  6).] 
ClSdlanom  crimen  (Mil.  72),  the  murder  of  Clodius  (the  Clodian  charge).     [As 
,  we  say,  tke  Nathan  murder.] 

metus  hostilis  (lug.  41),  fear  of  the  enemy  (hostile  fear). 

ea  quae  faciSbat,  tul  se  flducift  facere  dlcebat  (Verr.  v.  176),  wkaZ  he  was 

doing,  he  said  he  did  relying  on  you  (with  jour  reliance), 
neque  neglegentia  tna,  neque  id  odio  fecit  tot  (Ter.  Ph.  1016),  he  did  this 

neither  from  neglect  nor  from  hatred  of  yon.  ■ 

b.  Rarely -the  objective  genitive  is  used  with  a  noun  already  lim- 
ited by  another  genitive:  — 

animl  multatum  reium  percnrsio  (Tusc.  Iv.  81),  the  mind's  traversing  of  many 

c.  A  noun  with  a  preposition  is  often  used  instead  of  the  objec- 
tive genitive :  — 

odium  Is  AntBninm  (Fam.  x.  5.  3) ,  hate  of  Antony. 

merita  oigi  mi  (id.  i.  1.  1),  service*  to  me. 

meam  In  te  pietatem  (Id.  i.  9.  1),  my  devotion  to  you. 

impetus  In  nibem  (Phil.  zii.  29),  an  attack  on  the  city. 

excessus  i  vtu  (Fin.  iil.  60),  departure  from  life.     [Also,  excessus  vitae, 

Tusc.  i.  27.] 
adoptiO  in  Domitiam  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  25),  the  adoption  of  Domitius.     [A  lata 

and  bold  extension  of  this  construction.] 
Notb.  —  So  also  in  late  writers  the  dative  of  reference  (cf.  §  366.  o):  as, — longi 
belli  materia  (Tac.  H.  i.  89),  resources  for  a  long  war. 

GENITIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES 
349.  Adjectives  requiring  an  object  of  reference  govern  the 
Objective  Genitive. 

a.  Adjectives  denoting  desire,  knowledge,  memory,  fulness,  power, 
sharing,  guilt,  and  their  opposites  govern  the  genitive;  — 
avldl  landls  (Manil.  7),  greedy  of  praise. 
fastldiosus  litterarnm,  disdaining  letters. 

iQris  peritus,  stilled  in  law.     [So  also  the  ablative,  late,  cf.  3  418.] 
memorem  veBtn,oblitun]BoI(Cat.iv.  19),  mindful  ofyou,  forgetful  of  htmseff. 
ratiini*  et  orationis  expertfis  (Off.  i,  50),  devoid  of  sense  and  speech. 
nostras  consnitudlnis  impeiitl  (li.G.  iv.  22),  unacquainted  with  o 
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plenus  fldel,  full  of  good  faith. 

omuis  spel  egenam.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  S3),  destitute  of  all  hope. 
tempeetatom  potentem  (Aen.  i.  80),  having  sway  over  the  storms. 
e  (Liv.  t»"  9.  9),  ungovernable  in  anger. 
a  participe's  (Cat.  iii.  14),  sharing  in  the  conspiracy. 
afBnis  rei  capitslie  (Verr.  ii.  2.  91),  involved  in  a  capital  crime. 
InsOns  calptte  (Liv.  xxii.  49),  innocent  of  guilt. 
6-  Participles  in  -na  govern  the  genitive  when  they  are  used  aa 
adjectives,  i.e.  when  they  denote  a  constant  disposition,  and  not  a 
particular  act :  — 

hI  quem  tul  amantLOrem  cSgnSvistl  (Q.  Ft.  I.  1.  15),  if  you  have  become 

acquainted  with  any  one  more  fond  of  yon. 
multitude  Insolens  belli  (B.  C.  ii.  30),  a  crowd  unwed  to  war. 
erat  lugurtha  appeWns  gloriae  militAris  (lug.  7),  Jugurtha  was  eager  for  mili- 
tary glory. 
Notb  I. — Participle*  in-ne,  whon  used  as  participles,  take  the  case  regularly  gov- 
erned by  the  verb  to  which  they  belong :  aa,  —  Sp.  MaaUunt  lignum  sppetentem  inter- 
emit  (Cat.  M.  66),  he  put  to  death  Spurius  if  alius,  who  mat  aspiring  to  royal  power. 
Notb  2.  —  Occasionally  participial  forms  In  -ne  are  treated  as  participles  (sea  note  1) 
even  when  they  express  a  disposition  or  character:  as,  —  virtus  quam  alii  ipsam  tem- 
perantiam  dicant  esse,  alii  ob  temperan  tem  temperantiae  praeceptis  et  earn  subsequen- 
tem  (Tusc.  iv.  30),  observant  of  the  teaching*  of  temperance  and  obedient  to  her. 

c.  Verbals  in  -ax  (§  251)  govern  the  genitive  in  poejtry  and  later 
Latin:  — 

iflsttun  et  tenScem  propositi  virnm  (Hor.  Od.  III.  &),  a  man  just  and  steadfast 

to  hie  purpose. 
circus  capix  popoli  (Ov.  A.  A.  i.  136),  a  circus  big  enough  to  hold  the  people. 
cibl  vinlque  capSclssimus  (Liv.  be.  16.  13),  a  very  great  eater  and  drinker 

(very  able  to  contain  food  and  wine). 

d.  The  poets  and  later  writers  use  the  genitive  with  almost  any 
adjective,  to  denote  that  with  reference  to  which  the  quality  exists 
(Genitive  of  Specification) :  — 

callidus  ret  mffitaris  (Tac.  H.  ii.  32),  skilled  in  soldiership. 
pauper  aquae  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  SO.  11),  scant  of  water. 
nOtus  sniml  paternl  (id.  ii.  2.  6),  famed  for  a  paternal  spirit. 
fesal  rerum  (Aen.  L  IT'S),  weary  of  toll. 

Integer  vitas  ecelerisque  pQrua  (Hor.  Od.  i.  22. 1), upright  in  life,  and  unstained 

by  guilt. 

Notb.  —  The  Genitive  of  Specification  is  only  an  extension  ot  the  construction  with 

adjectives  requiring  an  object  of  reference  ($349).    Thus  callidus  denotes  knowledge; 

pauper,  want ;  pfirns,  innocence  ;  and  so  these  words  in  a  manner  belong  to  the  classes 

under  a. 

For  the  Ablative  of  Specification,  the  prose  ■ 
of  likeness  etc.  with  the  Genitive,  apparently  Object!' 
with  animi  (locative  in  origin),  see  §  BBS. 
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GENITIVE  WITH  VERBS 
Verbs  of  Remembering  and  Forgetting 
350.  Verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting  take  either  the  Accu- 
sative or  the  Genitive  of  the  object:  — 

a.  Hemlnl  takes  the  Accusative  when  it  has  the  literal  sense  of 
retaining  in  the  mind  what  one  has  seen,  heard,  or  learned.  Hence 
the  accusative  is  used  of  person*  whom  one  remembers  as  acquaint- 
ances, or  of  things  which  one  has  experienced. 

So  obllviscor  in  the  opposite  sense,  —  to  forget  literally,  to  lose  all 
memory  of  a  thing  (very  rarely,  of  a  person). 
Cinnam  meminl  (Phil.  v.  17),  I  remember  Cinm. 
utinam  avum  tuum  meminiases  (id.  i.  34),  oh!  that  you  could  remember  your 

grandfather !  (but  he  died  before  you  were  born). 
Poatnmium,  cuius  statuam  in  IathmO  meminisae  te  dlcis  (Att.  xiii.  32),  Postu- 
lates, whose  statue  you  say  you  remember  (to  have  seen)  on  the  Isthmus. 
omnia  meminit  Siron  Epiciirf  dogmata  (Acad.  ii.  106),  Siron  remembers  all 

the  doctrine*  of  Epicurus. 
mnlta  ab  alils  audita  meminerunt  (De  Or.  ii.  355),  they  remember  many  things 

that  they  have  heard  from  others. 
tOtam  causam  oblltus  est  (Brut.  217),  he  forgot  the  whole  case. 
hinc  iam  obllvlscera  GtiiSa  (Aen.  ii.  148),  from  henceforth  forget  the  Greek* 
(i.e.  not  merely  disregard  them,  but  banish  them  from  your  mind,  as  if 
you  had  never  known  them). 

6.  Hemlnl  takes  the  Genitive  when  it  means  to  be  mindful  or 
regardful  of  a  person  or  thing,  to  think  of  somebody  or  something 
(often  with  special  interest  or  warmth  of  feeling). 

So  obllviscor  in  the  opposite  sense,  —  to  disregard,  or  dismiss  from 
the  mind, — and  the  adjective  oblltus,  careless  or  regardless. 

ipse  sui  meminerat  (Verr.  ii.  136),  he  was  mindful  of  himself  (of  his  own 

interests), 
faciam  ut  huius  loci  diAque  mAqne  semper  memineris  (Ter.  Eun.  801),  I  will 

make  you  remember  this  place  and  this  day  and  me  a*  long  as  you  live. 
nee  me  meminisae  pigebit  Eliasae,  dum  memor  ipse  met  (Aen.  iv.  336),  nor 
shall  I  /eel  regret  at  the  thought  of  Elissa,  so  long  as  I  remember  myself. 
meminerint  varecnndlae  (Off.  i.  122),  let  them  cherish  modesty. 
hflmanae  infitmitatia  meminl  (Liv.  sis.  31.  6),  T  remember  human  weakness. 
obllvlscl  temporam  meflrum,  meminisae  SctiSnum  (Fam.  i.  9.  8),  to  disregard 

my  own  interests,  to  be  mindful  of  the  matters  at  issue. 
nee  tamenEplcflri  licet  obllvlacl  (Fin.  v.  3), and  yet  I  must  not  forget  Epicuru*. 
obilvlBcere  caedia  atque  incendionun  (Cat.  1. 6) ,  turn  your  mind  from  daughter 
and  conflagrations  (dismiss  them  from  your  thoughts). 
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Not*  1. — With  both  membi  and  obUviacot  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns  are 
regularly  In  the  Genitive ;  next  tor  pronouns  and  adjectives  used  substantively  are  regu- 
larly in  the  Accusative ;  abstract  nouns  are  often  in  the  Genitive.  These  OSes  coma 
in  each  instance  from  the  natural  meaning  of  the  verbs  (as  defined  above). 

Note  2.—  MBmini  in  the  sense  of  mention  takes  the  Genitive:  as,  ~  enndem  Achil- 
lam  cOiiis  supra  memlnimos  (B.  C.  ill.  108),  that  same  Achillas  whom  I  mentioned 

c.  Reminlscoris  rare.  It  takes  the  Accusative  in  the  literal  sense 
of  call  to  mind,  recollect ;  the  Genitive  in  the  more  figurative  sense 
of  be  mindful  of;  — 

dulcte  motieoa  reminlscitor  Argos  (Aen.  x.  782),  as  he  dies  he  calls  to  mind 

hit  beloved  Argot, 
reminieceretur  et  veteris  incommodi  popull  ROmanl  et  prlstinae  virtutis  Helvp- 

tiorum  (B.  G.  i.  13),  let  him  remember  both  the  former  discomfiture  of  the 

Roman  people  and  the  ancient  valor  of  the  Helvetians.     [A  warning,  — 

let  Htm  bear  it  in  mind  (and  beware)  I  ] 

d.  Recorder,  recollect,  recall,  regularly  takes  the  Accusative:  — 
recordfira  cflnaensum  ilium  theatrl  (Phil.  i.  30),  recoil  that  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  [audience  in  the]  theatre. 

record&minl  omnia  clvllls  dissinsiSais  (Cat.  ill.  24),  call  to  mind  all  the  civil 

Notb.  —  Heoordor  takes  the  genitive  once  (Pison.  12) ;  it  is  never  nsed  with  a  per- 
sonal object,  but  may  be  followed  by  it  with  the  ablative  of  the  person  or  thing 
<cf.  (301.  ».):  — 

OB  ti  recordor  (Scaur.  49),  I  remember  about  you. 

di  llDs  (lacrimiE)  recordor  (Plane.  104) ,  I  am,  reminded  of  those  tears. 

Verbs  of  Reminding 
351.  Verbs  of  reminding  take  with  the  Accusative  of  the  per- 
son a  Genitive  of  the  thing;  except  in  the  case  of  a  neuter  pro- 
noun, which  is  put  in  the  accusative  (cf.  §  390.  e). 

So  admoneo,  commoneo,  commonefactll,  commonefiii.  But  moned  with 
the  genitive  is  found  in  late  writers  only. 

Catfllna  adinonebat  attorn  egestatis,  ahum  cupiditstis  suae  (Sail.  Cat.  21), 

Catiline  reminded  one  of  kit  poverty,  another  of  his  cupidity, 
tie  hie  moneO  (Cat.  11.  20),  I  give  them  this  warning. 
quod  vos  lex  commonet  (Verr.  iii.  40),  that  which  the  law  reminds  you  of- 
Note.  —  All  these  verbs  often  take  di  with  the  ablative,  and  the  accusative  of  nouns 
as  well  as  of  pronouns  is  sometimes  nsed  with  them:  — 

saepiustl  admoneo  fl*  syngrapbi  Sittiaua  (Fam.  viii.  4.  5)  I  remind  you  again  and 

again  of  Sittius's  bond. 
nfflcinm  vostrnm  nt  vos  maid  cogatis  commonerier  (Plaut.  Ps.  160) ,  that  you  -man 
by  misfortune  force  yourselves  to  be  reminded  of  your  duly. 
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Verbs  of  Accusing,  Condemning,  and  Acquitting 

352.  Verbs  of  accusing,  condemning,  and  acquitting,  take  the 
Genitive  of  the  Charge  or  Penalty :  — 

arguit  me  furH,  he  accuses  me  of  theft. 

peculatus  damnStua  (pecuniae  publicae  damn&tns)  (Flaco.  48),  condemned  for 

embezzlement. 
Tided  nCn  IS  absolHtum  esse  impiobjtitis,  Bed  illQa  danmatfia  ease  caedia 

(Vtrr.  11.  1.  72),  2  see,  not  that  you  were  acquitted  of  outrage,  but  that 

they  were  condemned  for  homicide. 

a.  Peculiar  genitives,  under  this  construction,  ate  — 

capitis,  as  in  damn&re  capitis,  to  sentence  to  death. 

maiestatis  [laesae],  treason  (crime  against  tbe  dignity  of  the  state). 

rspetuadflrani  [rSrum],  extortion  (lit.  of  an  action  for  reclaiming  money). 

voti  datnnatus  (or  reus),  bound  [to  the  payment]  of  one's  vote,  ie.  swceess- 
ful  in  one's  effort. 

pecuniae  (damnare,  iiidic&re,  see  note). 

dnpll  etc. ,  as  in  dopll  condemnara,  condemn  to  pay  twofold. 
Hoik— The  origin  of  these  genitive  constructions  is  pointed  at  by  pecuniae  dam. 
nSro  (Gell.  n.  1.  38),  to  condemn  to  pay  money,  in  a  case  of  injury  to  the  person; 
quantao  pecuniae  ifldicatl  assent  (id  .h.  1.47) ,  how  much  money  they  were  adjudged  to  pay, 
in  a  mere  suit  for  debt ;  confesil  aerii  ae  aebiti  indlcatl  (id.  xx.  1.  42),  adjudged  to  Otoe 
an  admitted  turn  due.  These  expressions  show  that  the  genitive  of  the  penalty  comes 
from  the  use  of  the  genitive  of  value  to  express  a  turn  of  money  due  either  as  a  debt  or  as 
a  fine.  Since  in  early  civilizations  all  offences  could  be  compounded  by  the  payment  of 
fines,  tbe  genitive  came  to  be  used  of  other  punishments,  not  pecuniary.  From  this  to 
the  genitive  of  tbe  actual  crime  Is  an  easy  transition,  inasmuch  as  there  is  always  a 
confusion  between  crime  and  penalty  (of .  Eng.  guilty  of  death).  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  assume  an  ellipsis  of  ciinune  or  indicia. 

353.  Other  constructions  for  the  Charge  or  Penalty  are  — 

1.  The  Ablative  of  Price :  regularly  of  a  definite  amount  of  fine, 
and  often  of  indefinite  penalties  (of.  §  416):  — 

Fruai nates  tertia  parte  agrl  damnatl  (Liv.  z.  1),  the  people  of  Frusino  con- 
demned [to  forfeit]  a  third  part  of  their  land. 

2.  The  Ablative  with  dS,  or  the  Accusative  with  Inter,  in  idiomatic 
expressions :  — 

ds  alea,  for  gambling ;  de"  ambitB,  for  bribery. 

dS  pecunila  repetnndls,  of  extortion  (cf.  S  852.  a). 

Inter  stearics  (Rose.  Am.  90),  ae  an  assassin  (among  the  assassins). 

de  vl  et  malestStis  damnatl  (Phil.  1.  21),  convicted  of  assault  and  treason. 

Not*.-    The  accusative  with  ad  and  in  ononis  In  later  wrfteia  to  express  the  pew- 
ally;  as,— ad  mortem  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  21),  to  death;  M  (in)  Malta,  to  Us  mines. 
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Verba  of  Feeling 

354.  Many  verbs  of  feeling  take  the  Genitive  of  the  object 
which  excites  the  feeling. 

a.  Verbs  of  pity,  as  miaereor  and  miseresco,  take  the  genitive :  — 
m  lee  re  mi  nl  familiae,  indices,  miseremlnl  patois,  misereminl  mi  (Flacc.  106), 

have  pity  on  the  family,  etc, 
miserere  aulmi  noil  digna  ferentis  (Aen.  1L  144),  pity  a  »oul  that  endures 

unwurthy  things. 
misereacite  iegia  (id.  viii.  678),  pity  the  king.     [Poetical.] 
Note.  — But  miMiai,  camsilHror,  bewail,  take  the  accusative:  as,  —  commOnem 
GondiciOnem  miserari  (Mur.  65),  bewail  the  common  lot. 

b.  As  im personals,  miseret,  paenitet,  piget,  pudet,  taedet  (or  pertaesum 
eat),  take  the  genitive  of  the  cause  of  the  feeling  and  the  accusative 
of  the  person  affected: — 

quoi  infimiae  suae  neque  pudet  Deque  taedet  (Verr.  i.  35),  who  are  neither 

ashamed  nor  weary  of  their  dishonor. 
mfl  miseret  parietmn  ipsOrum  {Foil.  ii.  69),  I  pity  the  very  walls. 
mi  cTritatis  mlrnin  piget  taedetque  (lug.  4),  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  ways 

of  the  state. 
decemviionun  Tie  pertaesum  est  (Liv.  iii.  67) ,  you  become  tired  of  the  decemvirs. 

c.  With  miseret,  paenitet,  etc.,  the  cause  of  the  feeling  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  an  infinitive  or  a  clause :  — 

neque  me  paenitet  mortWi  inlmtcitUs  habere  (Rab.  Post.  32),  nor  am  I  sorry 

to  have  deadly  enmities. 
dSd  dedisse  Istunc  pudet;  rnfl  quia  Din  accepl  piget  (PI.  Pseud.  282),  he  is 
ashamed  not  to  have  given;  1  am  sorry  because  I  hate  not  received. 
Not*. — Xlseiet  etc.  aro  sometimes  used  personally  with  a  neuter  pronoun  as  sub- 
ject: as,-  -non  t«  Laec  pudent,  (Ter.  Ad.  764),  do  not  these  things  shame  you't 

Interest  aaARSfert 

355.  The  impersonate  Interest  and  rBfert  take  the  Genitive  of 
the  person  {rarely  of  the  thing)  affected. 

The  subject  of  the  verb  is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  a  substantive 
clause :  — 

CISdl  fntererat  Milfmem  perire  (of.  Mil.  68),  it  was  the  interest  of  Clodlus  that 

Jfito  should  die. 
aliqnid  quod  lUSrurn  magis  quam  sua  rclulisse  viderCtur  (lug.  Ill),  something 

which  seemed  to  be  more  for  their  interest  than  his  own. 
video  enlm  quid  me  a  lntersit,  quid  ntriusque  nostrum  (Fam.  vii.  23.  i),forl 
see  what  is  for  my  good  and  for  the  good  of  us  both. 
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a.  Instead  of  the  genitive  of  a  personal  pronoun  the  correspond- 
ing possessive  is  used  in  the  ablative  singular  feminine  after  Interest 
or  rffert: — 

quid  tua  id  ref  ert  1  magnl  (Ter.  Ph.  723) ,  how  does  that  concern  you  t  much. 

[See  also  the  last  two  examples  above.  J 
vehementer  intererat  vestii  qui  patrCs  estis  (FUn.  Ep.  iv.  13.  4),  it  would  be 
very  much  to  your  advantage,  you  who  are  father*. 
Note.  —  This  is  the  only  construction  with  rtfert  in  classic  prase,  eicept  In  one 
passage  in  Sallust  (see  example  above). 

b.  The  accusative  with  ad  is  used  with  interest  and  rEfert  to  ex- 
press the  thing  with  reference  to  which  one  is  interested :  — 

magnl  ad  honoiem  nostrum  Interest  (Fam.  xvi.  1),  it  is  of  great  consequence 

to  our  honor. 
rffert  eliain  ad  fructus  ( Varr.  R,  R.  j.  16.  0),  it  makes  a  difference  an  to  the  crop. 
Note  1.  —  Very  rarely  the  person  Is  expressed  by  ad  and  the  accusative,  or  (with 
rtfert)  by  the  dative  (probably  a  popular  corruption) :  — 

qnid  id  ad  ma  ant  ad  meam  rem  refert  (PI.  Pera.  613),  what  difference  doe*  that 

make  to  me  or  to  my  interests? 
quid  referat  intra  naturae  finis  rivenH  (Hor.  S.  i.  1.  49),  what  difference  does  it 

make  to  me  who  live  within  the  limits  of  natural  desire  ? 
non  referra  dSdecori  (Tac.  Add.  iv.  69),  that  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
disgrace. 
Notb  2.  — The  degree  of  interest  is  expressed  by  a  genitive  of  value,  an  adverb, 
or  an  adverbial  accusative. 

Verba  of  Plenty  and  Want 
856.  Verbs  of  Plenty  and  Want  sometimes  govern  the  geni- 
tive (cf.  §  409.  a.  ».) :  — 

convlvium  vlclnorum  compleO  (Cat.  M.  46,  in  the  mouth  of  Cato),  IJUl  up  the 

banquet  with  my  neighbors. 
implentur  veteris  Bacchl  pinguisque  ferinaa  (Aen.  i.  216),  they  fill  themselves 

with  old  wine  andfat  venison. 
nS  quia  auxili  egeat  (B.  G.  vi  11),  lent  any  require  aid. 
quid  est  quod  nefensionii  iudlgeat  (Rosa.  Am.  34),  what  is  there  that  needs 

defence t 
quae  ad  consOlandum  maioris  ingenl  et  ad  fereudum  aingulilris  virtStis  indi- 
gent (Fam.  vi.  4.  2),  [sorrows]  which  for  their  comforting  need  more  abil- 
ity, and  for  endurance  unusual  courage. 
Note.  —  Verbs  of  plenty  and  want  more  commonly  take  the  ablative  (see  §§  409.  a, 
401) ,  except  egeS,  which  takes  either  case,  and  indigeS.    But  the  genitive  is  by  a  Greek 
idiom  often  used  in  poetry  Instead  of  the  ablative  with  all  words  denoting  separation 
and  want  (cf.  §  357.  6.  3):  — 

abBtiDetS  irarnm  (Hor.  Od.  ili.  27.  69),  refrainfrom  wrath. 

openun  solatia  (id.  iii.  17.  IS),  free  from  toils. 

desine  mollium  qnereuirtira  (id.  ii.  9. 17),  have  done  with  weak  complaints. 

.    .     Google 
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Genitive  with  Special  Verba 

357.  The  Genitive  is  used  with  certain  special  verbs. 

a.  The  genitive  sometimes  follows  potior,  get  possession  of;  as 
always  in  the  phrase  potiri  return,  to  be  master  of  affairs :  — 
illluB  iegni  potiri  (Fam.  i.  T.  6),  to  become  master  of  that  kingdom. 
Cleanth&s  sOlem  domlnarl  et  rtrum  potiri  putat  (Acad.  ii.  126),  Cleanthes 
thinks  the  sun  holds  sway  and  is  lord  of  the  universe. 
Nora.— But  potior  uaually  takes  the  ablative  (see  §410). 
6.  Some  oilier  verbs  rarely  take  the  genitive  — 

1.  By  analogy  with  those  mentioned  in  §  354:  — 

neqne  huius  sis  Veritas  femioae  prlmilriae  (Ter.  Ph.  971),  and  you  had  no 
respect  for  this  high-born  lady. 

2.  As  akin  to  adjectives  which  take  the  genitive :  — 
futldlt  mel  (Plant.  Anl.  245),  he  disdains  me.     (Cf.  fastldiOsus.] 
studat  tul  (quoted  N.  D.  iii.  72),  he  is  zealous  for  you.     [Cf.  stndiosus.] 

8.  In  imitation  of  the  Greek: — 
fflatitiaene  prius  mirer,  beiline  labBimn  (Aen.  ii.  126),  shall  I  rather  admire 

his  justice  or  his  toils  in  wart 
neqne  ille  sSposltl  clceiis  nee  longae  invldit  nvSnae  (Hot.  8.  ii.  6.  84),  nor  did 

he  grudge  his  garnered  peas,  etc.  [But  cf.  invidua,  partus.] 
tantrum  dScipitnr  (Hot.  Od.  ii.  IS.  88),  he  is  beguiled  of  his  woes. 
me  labornm  levSs  (PI.  Hud.  247),  you  relieve  me  of  my  troubles. 

358.  The  apparent  Genitive  animl  (really  Locative)  is  used  with 
a  few  verbs  and  adjectives  of  feeling  and  the  like :  — 

Antipho  me  excraciat  anlml  (Ter.  Ph.  187),  Antipho  tortures  my  mind  (me  In 

my  mind), 
qui  pendet  anlml  (Tiisc.  iv.  35),  who  is  in  suspense. 
me  animl  fallit  (Lucr.  i.  922),  my  mind  deceives  me. 

So,  by  analogy,  deslpiebam  mentis  (PI.  Epid.  188),  I  was  out  of  my  head. 
aeger  animl,  sick  at  heart;  cOnfusus  animl,  disturbed  in  spirit. 
aSnns  montla  ant  animl  (PI.  Trln.  454),  wund  in  mind  or  heart. 

PECULIAR  GENITIVES 

359.  Peculiar  Genitive  constructions  are  the  following:  — 
a-  A  poetical  genitive  occurs  rarely  in  exclamations,  in  imitation 

of  the  Greek  {Genitive  of  Exclamation) :  — 

dl  immortales,  mercimSnl  lepidl  (PI.  Moat.  912),  good  heavens!  what  a  charm- 
ing bargain ! 
foedoria  hen  tacitl  (Prop.  Iv.  7.  21),  alas  for  the  unspoken  agreement! 

Google 
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6.  The  genitive  ia  often  used  with  the  ablatives  causa,  gratia,  for 
the  sake  of;  ergo,  because  of;  and  the  indeclinable  Instar,  like;  also 
with  prldie,  the  day  before;  postridie,  the  day  after;  tenua,  as  far  as: 
honBris  causa,  with  due  respect  (for  the  sake  of  honor), 
veibl  gratia,  for  example. 
Shis  legi»  ergO,  on  account  of  this  law. 
equoa  Instar  montia  (AeD-  ii.  15),  a  horse  huge  as  a  mountain  (the  image  of 

a  mountain), 
laterum  ten  us  (id.  x.  210),  as  far  as  the  sides. 
NotbI.  — Of  these  the  genitive  with  causi  is  a  development  from  the  possessive 
genitive  and  resembles  that  in  nomen  inslniae  (j  343.d).  The  others  are  of  varlona  origin. 
Notb  2.  —  In  prose  of  the  Republican  Period  prMii  and  postrldtt  are  thus  uaed  only 
in  the  expressions  prUie"  (postridii)  eiusdiH,  (Ae  day  before  (after)  that  (cf .  "the  eve, the 
morrow  of  that  day  ").    Tacitus  uses  the  construction  with  other  words :  as,  — postrMie" 
InsWaram,  the  day  after  the  plot.    For  the  accusative,  see  J  432.  a.    Tenos  takes  also 
the  ablative  (p.  136). 

DATIVE   CASE 

360.  The  Dative  is  probably,  like  the  Genitive,  a  grammatical  case,  that  ia,  it  is 
a  form  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  a  variety  of  relations  other  than  that  of  the 
direct  object.  But  it  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  Locative  with  the  primary  meaning  of 
to  or  towards,  and  the  poetic  uses  (like  it  oUmoi  eaelS,  Aen.  v;  461)  are  regarded  as 
survivals  of  the  original  nse. 

In  Latin  the  Dative  has  two  classes  of  meanings :  — 

1.  The  Dative  denotes  an  object  not  as  caused  by.  tho  action,  or  directly  affected  by 
it  {like  the  Accusative),  but  as  reciprocally  sharing  in  the  action  or  receiving  it  eon- 
iciauily  or  actively.  Thus  in  dedlt  pueii  libram,  As  gave  the  boy  a  book,  or  fMt  mibi 
iniflrlam,  he  did  me  a  wrong,  there  is  an  idea  of  the  boy'*  receiving  the  book,  and  of  my 
feeling  the  wrong.  Hence  expressions  denoting  persons,  or  things  Kith  personal 
attributes,  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  dative  than  those  denoting  mere  things.  So 
in  Spanish  the  dative  Is  uaed  whenever  a  person  ia  the  object  of  an  action;  yo  neo  al 
hombre,  I  see  [to]  the  man.  This  difference  between  the  Accusative  and  the  Dative 
(i.e.  between  the  Direct  and  the  Indirect  Object)  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  implied 
in  the  verb  or  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Hence  Latin  verbs  of  similar  meaning 
(to  an  English  mind)  often  differ  In  the  case  of  their  object  {see  J  867.  a). 

2.  The  Dative  Is  used  to  express  the  purpose  of  an  action  or  that  for  which  it  serves 
(see  §  382).  This  construction  Is  eapeoially  nsed  with  abstract  e«presdons,  or  those 
Implying  an  action. 

These  two  classes  of  Datives  approach  each  other  in  some  cases  and  are  occasion- 
ally confounded,  as  In  §§  383,  3S4.      ' 

The  uses  of  the  Dative  are  the  following :  — 

1.   Indirect   Object   (general  f  1.  With  Transitive*  (5  362). 

use).  |  8.  With  Intransltlves  ($5  388-372). 

f  1.  Of  Possession  (with  toe)  (j  378). 
2.  Of  Agency  (with  Gerundive)  ({  374). 
:  J  3.  Of  Reference  (datlvus  oommodi)  «§  376-381). 
4.  Of  Purpose  or  End  (predicate  nse)  (5  383). 
I  6.  Of  Fitness  etc.  (with  Adjectives)  (}§  383, 384). 
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INDIRECT  OBJECT 

361.  The  Dative  is  used  to  denote  the  object  indirectly  affected 
by  an  action. 

This  is  called  the  Indirect  Object  (5  274).     It  is  usually  denoted 
in  English  by  the  objectives  with  to:  — 
cBdito  tempoil,  yield  to  the  occasion. 

prS vincia  Ciceroni  obtigit,  the  province  fell  by  lotto  Cicero. 
iniuilcia  nBn  crSdimuB,  we  do  not  trust  [to]  our  enemies. 

Indik&ct  Object  with  Tbansitives 

362.  The  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  with  the  Accusative 
of  the  Direct  may  be  used  with  any  transitive  verb  whose  mean- 
ing allows  {Bee  §  274) :  — 

(15  tlbi  llbram,  I  give  you  a  book. 

illud  tibi  afilrmc  (Fam.  L  7.  6),  this  I  assure  you. 

oommendO  tlbi  Bins  omnia  uegOlia  (id.  i.  3),  I  put  all  Ms  affairs  in  your  hands 

(commit  the  in  to  you). 
dabia  prefects  miBericoidiae  quod  Iracnndue  negavlstl  (Deiot.  40),  you  Kill 

surely  grant  to  mercy  what  you  refused  to  wrath. 
litter&a  &  W  mlbi  stator  tuns  reddidit  fFam.  ii.  17),  your  messenger  delivered 

to  me  a  letter  from  you. 

a.  Many  verba  have  both  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  use,  and 
take  either  the  Accusative  with  the  Dative,  or  the  Dative  alone :  — 
miki  id  naram  crtdidit  (cf.  Plaut.  Aul  lu),  he,  trusted  that  gold  to  me. 
cqnd  iig  credit e  (Aen.  il.  48),  put  not  your  trust  in  the  horse. 
conoemitBCTiatn»postaia«ewtaae(Mur.  47),  the  senate  yieldedto  your  demawl. 
concSdere  anuria  qnidquid  velint  (Lael.  38),  to  grant  to  friends  aU  they  may 

363.  Certain  verbs  implying  motion  vary  in  their  construction 
between  the  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  and  the  Accusative 
of  the  End  of  Motion  (§§  426,  427):  — 

1.  Some  verbs  implying  motion  take  the  Accusative  (usually  with 
ad  or  In)  instead  of  the  Indirect  Object,  when  the  idea  of  motion  pre- 
vails:— 

litteraa  quSa  ad  Pompelnm  scrips!  (Att.  iii.  8.  4),  the  letter  which  I  have  written 
[and  sentl  *"  Potnpey.  [Cf.  nCn  qnfi  habertsm  quod  tibi  acrlberem  (id. 
rr.  4i),  not  that  I  had  anything  to  write  to  yon.'] 
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lltterae  extemplO  Hfimim  scrip  tae  (Lit.  xli.  16),  a  Utter  wax  immediately  written 

[and  sent]  to  Borne. 
host's  In  fngam  dat  (B.  G.  v.  51),  he  puts  the  enemy  to  flight.     [Cf .  at  mS  dem 

fagae  (Att.  vll.  23),  to  take  to  flight] 
omnes  rem  ad  Pompitqm  dSferrl  volunt  ("Fain.  i.  1),  ail  with  the  matter  to  be 

put  in  the  hands  of  Pompey  (referred  to  Pompey). 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  many  verbs  of  motion  usually  followed  by 
the  Accusative  with  ad  or  in,  take  the  Dative  when  the  idea  of  motion 
is  merged  in  some  other  idea ;  — 

mlhl  litterfts  mittere  (Fam.  vii.  12),  to  tend  me  a  letter. 
euro  librum  tibi  mlal  (Id.  vil.  19),  J  sent  you  that  book. 
nee  quicqnam  qnod  Don  mini  Caesar  detulerit  (id.  tv.  13),  and  nothing  which 

Cwsar  did  not  communicate  to  me. 
carta  ut  mini  veoaotnr  (id.  viii.  4.  5),  take  care  that  they  be  conveyed  to  me. 
cum  alius  alii  subsidium  torrent  (B.  G.  ii.  26),  while  one  lent  aid  to  another. 

364.  Certain  verbs  may  take  either  the  Dative  of  the  person  and 
the  Accusative  of  the  thing,  or  (in  a  different  sense)  the  Accusative 
of  the  person  and  the  Ablative  of  the  thing  \t  — 

donat  coronas  aula,  he  presents  wreaths  to  his  men;  or, 

dOnat  suds  coronls,  he  presents  his  men  with  wreaths. 

Tincula  eiuere  aibi  (Ov.  M.  vll.  772),  to  shake  off  the  leash  (from  himself). 

omnia  annle  emit  (B.  G.  v.  61),  he  stripped  them  all  of  their  arms. 

Not*  1.  — interdict, /orb id,  takes  either  (I)  the  Dative  of  the  person  and  the  Abla- 
tive of  the  thing,  or  (2)  in  later  writers,  the  Dative  of  the  person  and  the  Accusative  of 
the  thing:  — 

aqai  etignl  alictd  interdicere,  toforbidone  the  use  e/jlre  and  water.    [The  regular 

formula  for  banishment.] 
interdMt  histriOnibus  icaenain  (Suet.  Dom.  7),  he  forbade  the  actors  [to  appear  on] 

the  stage  (be  prohibited  the  stage  to  the  acton), 
fenunis  (dat.)  purpuras  Bsu  interdicemus  (Liv.  xxzlv.  7),  shall  we  forbid  women 
the  wearing  of  purple? 
Note  2. — The  Dative  with  the  Accusative  1b  used  in  poetry  with  many  verba  of 
preventing,  protecting,  and  the  like,  which  usually  take  the  Accusative  and  Ablative. 
InterclMi  and  probibeS  sometimes  take  the  Dative  and  Accusative,  even  in  prose :  — 
■lace  omnia  aditn*  ad  Sullam  interlude  re  (Rose.  Am.  110),  to  shut  these  men  off 
from  all  access  to  Sulla  (close  to  them  every  approach).    (Cf.  nti  commoita 
Caeuuem  Intercluderet  (B.  O.  i.  48),  to  shut  Cmsar  off  from  supplies.] 
banc  (oestrum)  arcebia  pecori  (Georg.  lii.  154),  you  shall  keep  this  away  from  the 

flock,    [Cf.  mum  arenit  Gallia  (Phil.  v.  31),  he  excluded  him  from  QmL\ 
•fllsti  tinm  pecort  defendite  (Eel.  vll.  47),  keep  the  summer  heat  from  the  flock.    [Cf . 
nti  »E  a  centnmflilB  inbnlcOrum  defenderet  (B.  C.  i.  22),  to  defend  himself 
from  the  slanders  of  his  enemies.] 
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365.  Verbs  which  in  the  active  voice  take  the  Accusative  and 
Dative  retain  the  Dative  when  used  in  toe  passive :  — 

nun  Li  aba  in  ur  haec  eadem  Curifinl  (B.  C.  ii.  ST),  these  same  thing*  were 
announced  to  Curio.     [Active:  nuntiabant  (quldmn)  haec  eadem  Cariom.] 

nee  docendl  Caesaris  piopinquis  6ius  spatium  datur,  nee  tribnnla  plfbis  snl 
perlcull  dBpreoandl  facultas  tribuitor  (id.  i.  6),  no  time  i*  given  Cmsar's 
relative*  to  inform  him,  and  no  opportunity  is  granted  to  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs  to  avert  danger  from  themselves. 

prOvinciae  privaCa  dficernuntur  (id.  L  0),  provinces   are  voted  to  private 


Ihdiebct  Object  with  Intrahbitives 

366.  The  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  may  be  used  with  any 
Intransitive  veib  whose  meaning  allows :  — 

cedant  anna  togaa  (Phil.  ii.  20),  let  arms  give  place  to  the  gown, 
Caessri  respondet,  he  replies  to  CiEsar. 

Caesari  responde'tiir,  areply  ie  given  to  CtEsar  (CtBsar  is  replied  to).   [Cf.g372.] 
respond!  max.imis  cnminibuB  (Pliil.  ii.  36),  I  have  answered  the  heaviest  charges. 
at  ita  cuiqne  eVeniat  (id.  ii.  119),  that  it  may  so  tarn  out  to  each, 
Not«1.  — Intransitive  verbs  have  no  Direct  Object.    The  Indirect  Object,  there- 
fore, in  these  cases  stands  alone  as  in  the  second  example  (but  of.  {  362.  a). 

Nora  2.  —  CMS,  yield,  sometimes  takes  the  Ablative  of  the  thing  along  with  the 
Dative  of  the  person ;  as,  —  cedere  alicui  poMewiine  hortornm  (cf.  Mil.  75),  to  give  up  to 
one  the  possession  of  a  garden.  . 

a.  Many  phrases  consisting  of  a  noun  with  the  copula  ram  or  a 
copulative  verb  are  'equivalent  to  an  intransitive  verb  and  take  a 
kind  of  indirect  object  (cf.  S  367.  a.  n.*): — 

anctor  esse  alien!,  to  advise  or  instigate  one  (cf.  persnideS). 

quis  hnlc  rel  testis  est  (Qninct.  37),  who  testifies  (Is  witness)  to  this  fact! 

is  fTnln  populatiflnibas  fuit  (Liv.  ii.  30.  9),  this  put  an  end  to  the  raids. 

b.  The  dative  is  sometimes  used  without  a  copulative  verb  in  a 
sense  approaching  that  of  the  genitive  (cf.  §§  367."  d,  377) :  — 

legfttus  fritti  (Mur.  32),  a  lieutenant  to  his  brother  (i.e.  a  man  assigned  to  his 

brother), 
mmistrl  eceleribua  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  36),  agents  of  crime.    [Cf.  ridltloals  minis- 

trl  (id.  i.  17),  agents  o/ sedition.] 
mlserns  snis  remedinm  mortem  exspecttre  (Sail.  Cat.  40),  to  look  for  death 
as  a  cure  for  their  miseries.     [Cf .  solus  mearum  mlseriirnmst  remedium 
(Ter.  Ad.  204).] 
Not*. —  The  cases  in  a  and  b  differ  from  the  constructions  of  {  3ST.  0.  H.1  and 
f  S77  in  that  the  dative  is  more  closely  connected  in  Idea  with  some  single  word  U 
which  It  serves  as  an  Indirect  object. 
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Indirect  Object  with  Special  Verbs 
367.  Many  verbs  signifying  to  favor,  help,  please,  trust,  and 
their  contraries ;  also  to  believe,  persuade,  command,  obey,  serve, 
resist,  envy,  threaten,  pardon,  and  spare,1  take  the  Dative :  — 
cur  mlhl  invides,  why  do  you  entry  met 
mini  parcit  atque  igniiscit,  he  spares  and  pardons  me. 
Ignosce  patriO  dolBrt  (Liv.  iii.  48),  excuse  a  father's  gritf. 
subveni  patriae,  opitulare  conlegae  (Fam.  x.  10.  2),  come  to  the  aid  of  your 

country,  help  your  colleague. 
mibi  nOn  displlcet  (CIu.  114),  it  does  not  displease  me. 
aOn  omnibus  servio  (Att.  xiil.  46),  I  am  not  a  servant  to  every  man. 
n5n  parcam  operae  (Fam.  xiii.  2T),  I  will  spare  no  pains. 
Bin  mlhi  persuasl  (Cat.  M.  78),  so  I  have  persuaded  myself. 
mini  Fabiua  debebit  ignOscere  si  minus  filus  fimae  parcera  videbor  quam  antefi 
cOnsuIuI  (Tu.ll.  3),  Fabius  will  have  to  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  spare  his 
reputation  less  than  I  have  heretofore  regarded  it. 
□uic  legion!  Caesar  cOnfldfbat  maxims  (B.  G.  i.  40.  15),  tn  this  legion  Cottar 
trusted  most. 
In  these  verbs  the  Latin  retains  an  original  intransitive  meaning. 
Thus  :  invidere,  to  envy,  is  literally  to  look  askance  at;  servile  is  to  be 
a  slave  to  ;  suldSre  is  to  make  a  thing  pleasant  (sweet)  to. 

a.  Some  verbs  apparently  of  the  same  meanings  take  the  Accusative. 

Such  are  iuvt),  adiuve,  kelp;  laedo,  injure;  inbeS,  order;  difidO,  fail; 
delecto,  please  .■  —  .       _, 

hie  pulvis  oculnm  meum  laedit,  this  dust  hurts  my  eye.    [Cf.  mnlta  ocnlls 
oocent,  many  things  are  injurious  to  the  eyes.] 

Nora  1.  —  Visa  and  oSnfTdB  Cake  also  the  Ablative  (}  431) :  as,  —  multuru  nltiirl  Ion 
eonfidebaot  (B.  Q.  iii.  9),  they  had  great  confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  position. 

Nora  2.  —  Some  common  phrases  regularly  take  the  dative  precisely  like  verbs  of 
similar  meaning.  Such  are  — praelto  esse,  be  on  hand  (cf.  aaessa) ;  mOrem  gerere, 
humor  (cf.  mflrigerlri) ;  gratum  facere,  do  a  favor  <cf.  irittlcSrl) ;  dicto  andiens  esse, 
be  obedient  (cf.  oboedlre) ;  cnJ  fldem  habebat  (B.  G.  i.  19),  (n  whom  he  had  confidence 
(cf.  cfliifladuit). 

So  also  many  phrases  where  no  corresponding  verb  exists.  Soch  are— bene  (male, 
palchre,  aegrS,  etc.)  esse,  be  well  (ill,  etc.)  off;  iniurism  facers,  do  injustice  to  ;  diem 
dlcere,  bring  to  trial  (name  a  day  for,  etc.);  agere  gratils,  express  one's  thanks; 
habere  gratiam,  fed  thankful;  referre  gratlam,  repay  a  favor;  opus  esse,  be  neces- 
sary; damnum  dare,  inflict  an  injury;  acceptum  (expensum)  ferre  (esse),  credit 
{charge);  honOrem  habere,  to  pay  honor  to. 

'These  Include,  among  others,  the  following:  adverser,  CMS,  crMS,  fiveo,  IMS, 
IgntecS,  imperil,  indulges,  laviOeS,  Irlecor,  mini  tor,  noceB,  pant,  plno,  pUMS,  resists, 
acrvio,  stndeG,  snldeS  (persoHeS),  BaacSnseS,  tempers  (obtempsrf). 
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t>.  Some  verbs  are  used  transitively  with  the  Accusative  or  intran- 
sitively with  the  Dative  without  perceptible  difference  of  meaning. 
Such  are  ndulor,  aemnlor,  deaperO,  prsestGlor,  medeor :  — 

adOiatus  est  AntSnlo  (Nep.  Att.  8),  he  flattered  Antony. 

adulSrt  Neronem  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  19),  to  flatter  Nero. 

picem  nfln  desperas  (Att.  viii.  15.  8),  you  do  not  despair  of  peace. 

uiati  desperare  vetnit  (Clu.  68),  he  forbade  him  to  despair  of  safety. 

c.  Some  verbs  are  used  transitively  with  the  Accusative  or  intran- 
sitively with  the  Dative  with  a  difference  of  meaning :  — ' 

paid  clvinm  cOnsulunt  (Oft*,  i.  86),  tltey  consult  for  apart  of  the  citizens. 
cum  a  cSnHuluissem  (Fain.  zi.  29),  when  I  had  consulted  you. 
metnens  pueriB  (Plaut.  Am.  1113),  anxious  far  the  children. 
nee  metuunt  deSs  (Ter.  Hec.  772),  they  fear  not  even  the  gods.     [So  also  tlmeS.] 
prOspicite  patriae  (Cat.  iv.  3),  have  regard  for  the  state. 
prtapicere  sSdem  senectftti  (Liv.  Iv.  19.  11),  to  provide  a  habitation  for  old  age. 
[So  also  prtvidaB.] 

d.  A  few  verbal  nouns  (as  Insidiae,  ambush;    obtemperStiO,  obedi- 
ence) rarely  take  the  dative  like  the  corresponding  verbs :  — 

Insidiae  cBnanH  (Sail.  Cat.  32),  the  plot  against  the  consul  (cf.  Inaidior). 
obtempetfttie  ligibus  (Legg.  1.  43),  obedience  to  the  laws  (cf.  obtemperS). 
sdbl  ipal  reapCnaiO  (De  Or.  ill.  207),  an  answer  to  himself  (cf.  responded). 
Note.  —  In  these  cases  the  dative  depends  immediately  upon  the  verbal  force  of  the 
noun  and  Dot  on  any  complex  idea  (cf .  5  366.  a,  b). 

368.  The  Dative  is  used  — 

1.  With  the  impersonals  libet  (lubet),  it  pleases,  and  licet,  it  is 
allowed :  — 

qnod  mini  marine  lubet  (Fam.  i.  8.  3),  what  most  pleases  me. 
quasi  tiM  nOn  licfiret  (id.  vi.  8),  at  if  you  were  not  permitted. 

2.  With  verbs  compounded  with  satis,  bene,  and  male :  — 
mini  ipse  numquam  satisfaoio  (Fam.  1.  1),  I  never  satisfy  myself. 
optima  vko  maledlcete  (Deiot.  28),  to  speak  ill  of  a  most  excellent  man. 
pulcnrum  est  benefacere  tel  pflblicae  (Sail.  Cat.  3),  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to 

benefit  the  state. 
Note.  —These  are  not  real  compounds,  bnt  phrases,  and  were  apparently  felt  aa 
such  by  the  Romans.    Thus,  — Mtla  officio  men,  satis  illBrum  voluntat:  qui  a  me  hoc 
petiTirnnt  factom  ease  arbitrator  (Verr.  v.  130) ,  I  shall  consider  that  enough  has  been 
done  for  my  duty,  enough  for  the  wishes  of  those  who  asked  this  of  me. 
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3.  With  gratiflcor,  grStulor,  nubfl,  permlttO,  plaudO,  probfi,  atuaeO,  sup- 
plied, eicellO :  — 

Pompeio  b6  gratiflcarl  putant  (Fam.  i.  1),  they  suppose  they  are  doing  Potnpey 

gratulor  tibi,  ml  Balbe  {id.  vi.  12),  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  BaUms. 
tibi  permitto  reapondere  (N.  D.  iii.  4),  I  give  you  leave  to  answer, 
mini  plaudO  ipse  doml  (Hor.  S.  1.  1.  60),  I  applaud  myself  at  home, 
cum  inimlcl  M.  Fontgl  vOIiIb  ao  populO  R5m£n3  minentnr,  amlcl  ac  propinqui 
eupplicent  vobia  (Font.  85),  while  the  enemies  of  Marcus  Fonteius  are 
threatening  you  and  the  Roman  people  too,  while  his  friends  and  relatives 
are  beseeching  you. 
Note.'—  UMi  and  iango  sometimes  take  the  dative  (see  5 113.  a.  s.) .  HasreB  usually 
takes  the  ablative,  with  or  without  in,  rarely  the  dative :  as, — haerentem  capiti  corO- 
aam  (Hoi.  S.  i.  10.  49),  a  wreath  clinging  to  the  head. 

a.  The  dative  is  often  used  by  the  poets  in  constructions  which 
would  in  prose  require  a  noun  with  a  preposition.  So  especially 
with  verbs  of  contending  (§  413.  b) :  — 

coutendis  Homerfl  (Prop.  i.  7. 3),  yavvie  with  Homer.    [In  prose:  cumHomero.] 
placitone  etiam  pugnSbls  amfiri  (Aen.  it.  38),  will  you  struggle  even  against  a 

love  that  pleases  you  T 
tibi  certat  (Eel.  v.  8),  vies  with  you.     [tecum.] 

diflert  sermon!  (Hor.  S.  i.  4.  48),  d\ffersfrom  prose,     [i  sermone,  §  401.] 
laterl  abdidit  Snsem  (Aen.  ii.  553),  buried  the  sword  in  his  side,     [in  latere, 
§430.] 
For  the  Dative  instead  of  a4  with  the  Accusative,  see  {428.  h. 

369.  Some  verbs  ordinarily  intransitive  may  have  an  Accusa- 
tive of  the  direct  object  along  with  the  Dative  of  the  indirect 
(cf.  §362.fl):  — 

cni  cum  rex  crueem  miiiaretur  (Tusc.  1.  102),  and  when  the  king  threatened 

him  with  the  cross. 
Crttinsibns  obsidis  imperavU  (Manil.  85),  he  exacted  hostages  of  the  Cretans. 
omnia  sibl  IgnOscere  (Veil.  ii.  30),  to  pardon  one's  self  everything. 
Ascaiiione  pater  ROmftnas  invidet  arces  (Aen.  Iv.  234),  does  the  father  envy 
Ascanius  his  Roman  citadels  f     [With  invideS  this  construction  is  poetic 
or  late.] 

a.  With  the  passive  voice  this  dative  may  be  retained :  — 
qui  lam  nunc  sanguinem  meum  sibi  indulgeri  aequum  censet  (Liv.  xl.  16.  16), 
who  euen  now  thinks  it  right  that  my  blood  should  be  granted  to  him  as  a 
favor. 
singulis  censoribiiB  denarii  trecentl  imper&tl  sunt  (Terr.  ii.  137),  three  hun- 
dred denarii  were  exacted  of  each  censor. 
Sc*evoUe  concesBs,  est  flcundiae  virtus  (Quint,  xii.  8.  8),  to  Scaevola  has 
been  granted  excellence  in  oratory. 
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Indirect  Object  with  Compounds 
370.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter,  ob, 
post,  prae,  prO,  sub,  super,  and  some  with  ciicum,  admit  the  Dative 
of  the  indirect  object :  — 

neqne  eniin  adsentior  els  (Lael.  IS),  for  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
quantum  nfitura  hominis  pecudibua  antecedit  (Off.  1.  105),  so  far  at  man's 

nature  is  superior  to  brutes. 
si  slbl  ipse  cOnsentit  (id.  i.  5),  if  he  is  in  accord  with  himsetf. 
virtu'tes  semper  YolnptetftuB  inhaerent  (Fin.  i.  88),  virtues  are  always  con- 
nected with  pleasures. 
omnibus  negotiis  non  intarfuit  uCIum  Bed  praefuit  (id.  i.  6),  As  not  only  had 

a  hand  in  all  matters,  but  took  the  lead  in  them. 
tempeatati  obsequl  aitia  eat  (Fam.  i.  9.  21),  it  is  a  point  of  skill  to  yield  to 

the  weather. 
nee  umquam  succumbet  inimlcis  (Deiot.  36),  and  he  will  never  yield  to  his 

foes. 
cum  et  Brutus  euilibet  ducuro  praeferendns  vlderftux  et  Vatlnius  nfilli  nOn 
easet  pofltferendus  (Yell.  ii.  69),  since  Brutus  seemed  worthy  of  being  put 
before  any  of  the  generals  and  Tatinius  deserved  to  be  put  after  aU  of  them. 

a.  In  these  cases  the  dative  depends  not  on  the  preposition,  but 
on  the  compound  verb  in  its  acquired  meaning.  Hence,  if  the  acquired 
meaning  is  not  suited  to  an  indirect  object,  the  original  construction 
of  the  simple  verb  remains. 

Thus  in  convocat  suos,  he  calls  his  men.  together,  the  Idea  of  calling  is  not  so 
modified  as  to  make  an  indirect  object  appropriate.  So  hominem  interflceie,  to 
make  way  with  a  man  (kill  him).  But  in  praeflcere  imueratorem  bello,  to  put  a 
man  as  commander-in-chief  in  charge  of  a  war,  the  Idea  resulting  from  the  com- 
position is  suited  to  an  indirect  object  (see  also  b,  §§  371,  S88.  6). 

Notb  I.  —  Soma  of  these  verbs,  being  originally  transitive,  take  also  a  direct  object : 
as, — ueofferamusii5spericnl]B(Off.  i.  83),  that  we  may  not  expose  ourselves  to  perils. 

Note  2.  —  The  construction  of  §  370  is  not  different  in  Its  nature  from  that  of  55  362, 
366,  and  367 ;  but  the  compound  verbs  make  a  convenient  group. 

6.  Some  compounds  of  ad,  ante,  ob,  with  a  few  others,  have  acquired 
a  transitive  meaning,  and  take  the  accusative  (cf.  §  388.  b):  —  * 
nos  oppugnat  (Fam.  i.  1),  he  opposes  us. 
quls  andeat  bene  eamltatom  aggredl  (Phil.  sii.  26),  who  would  dare  encounter 

a  man  well  attended  f 
mflnus  oblre  (Lael.  7),  to  attend  to  a  duty. 

I,  antecMB,  anteeS,  antegrodior,  convenlG,  iiieo,  dMS, 
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c.  The  adjective  obvius  and  the  adverb  obviam  with  a  verb  take 
the  dative :  — 

SI  Ills  olmua  ai  futOrus  non  oral  (Mil.  47),  if  he  was  not  intending  to  get  in 

Mi  way. 
mihl  obviam  venistl  (I'am.  ii.  16.  3),  you  came  to  meet  me. 

371,  When  place  or  motion  is  distinctly  thought  of,  the  verbs 
mentioned  in  §  370  regularly  take  a  noun  with  a  preposition: 

inhaeret  in  viaceiibua  (Tusc,  Iv.  24),  ii  remain*  fixed  in  the  vitals. 

homine  coniunctO  mfccuin  (Tull.  4),  a  man  united  to  me.  " 

cum  hoc  concurrit  ipse  Etunenfis  (Nep.  Hum,  4.  1),  with  him  Bumenes  him- 
self engages  in  combat  (runs  together). 

Inserite  oculSs  In  curiam  (Font.  43),  fix  your  eye*  on  the  senate-house. 

Ignis  qui  est  ob  6s  offusns  (Tim.  14),  the  fire  which  it  diffused  before  Vie  sight. 

obicitur  contra  istBrum  impetus  Macedonia  (Font.  44),  Macedonia  is  set  to 
withstand  their  attacks.  [Cf.  si  quis  Tibia  error  obiectus  (Case.  6),  if 
any  mistake  has  been  caused  you.] 

in  segetem  flamnia  incidit  (Aen.  ii.  804),  thefire  falls  upon  the  standing  corn. 
Note. — But  the  usage  varies  In  different  authors,  in  different  words,  and  often  in 
the  same  word  and  the  same  sense.    The  Lexicon  must  be  consulted  for  each  verb. 

373.  Intransitive  verbs  that  govern  the  dative  are  used  imper- 
tonally  in  the  passive  (§  208.  d).  The  dative  is  retained  (cf .  §  865) : 

cni  parol  potuit  (Li v.  xxi,  14),  who  could  be  spared? 

nOn  modo  non  invidStur  ill!  aetati  verum  etiam  favfltur  (Off.  ii.  46),  that  age 

(youth)  not  only  is  not  earned,  butt*  goon  favored. 
tempori  aerviendum  est  (Fam.  ii.  7),  ice  must  tense  the  exigency  of  the  occasion. 


Dative  of  Possession 
373.  The  Dative  is  used  with  ease  and  similar  words  to  denote 


est  mini  doml  pater  (Eel.  iii.  83),  I  have  a  father  at  home  (there  Is  to  me). 

homini  cum  deo  similitude  est  (Legg.  i.  25),  man  has  a  likeness  to  God. 

quibas  opes  nullae  sunt  (Sail.  Cat.  37),  [those]  who  none  no  wealth. 
Note.  — The  Genitive  or  a  Possessive  with  esse  emphasises  the  possessor;  the 
Dative,  the  fact  of  possession:  as, — liber  est  mesa,  the  book  i*  Mum  (and  no  one's 
else);  est  mihl  liber,  I  havb  a  book  (among  other  things). 

a.  With  nOmen  est,  and  similar  expressions,  the  name  is  often  put 
in  the  Dative  by  a  kind  of  apposition  with  the  person;  but  the 
Nominative  is  also  common :  — 
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(1)  cni  faifctnB  fait  cognomen  (Liy.  xrv.  2) ,  whose  (to  whom)  » 

Africa***. 

puerO  ab  iruipia  EguiS  inditum  nOmen  (id.  i.  34),  the  name  Egerius  teas  given 
the  boy  from  hit  poverty. 

(2)  puerO  nOmen  eat  Marcus,  the  boy'*  name  is  Marcus  (to  the  boy  is,  etc.). 
oui  nOmen  Aretha**  (Veir.  It.  118),  [a  fount]  coiled  Arethum. 

Note.—  m  early  Latin  the  dative  Is  usual ;  Cicero  prefers  the  nominative,  Livy  the 
dative;  SaUnst  uses  the  dative  only.  InlaterI^tmthegBnltlveBlsooecurs(ci,§md): 
as,  —  Q.  MetellO  BUeeaonlcI  nOmen  inditum  est  (Veil.  1.  11),  fa  Quintue  Metellu*  the 
name  of  Macedonia*  woe  given. 

b.  DSram  takes  the  dative ;  so  occasionally  absum  (which  regu- 
larly has  the  ablative) :  — 

hoc  Onum  Caeaui  dsfuit  (B.G.  iv.  26),  this  only  was  lacking  to  Ccesar. 
quid  hole  abesse  poterit  (De  Or.  i.  48),  what  can  be  wanting  to  him  T 

Dative  of  the  Agent 

374.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  with  the  Gerundive  to 
denote  the  person  on  whom  the  necessity  rests :  — 

haee  vSbla  prtvinoia  est  defendenda  (Manil.  14),  this  province  is  for  you  to 

defend  (to  be  defended  by  you). 
mlhl  eat  pngnandum,  I  have  to  fight  (i.e.  the  need  of  lighting  is  to  me  ;  cf. 

mini  sat  liber,  J  have  a  book,  g  373.  n.). 

a.  This  is  the  regular  way  of  expressing  the  agent  with  the  Second 
or  Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation  (§  196). 

Note  1.  —  The  Ablative  of  the  Agent  with  ab  {§  40G)  is  sometimes  used  with  the  Sec- 
ond Periphrastic  Conjugation  when  the  Dative  would  be  ambiguous  oi  when  a  stronger 
expression  is  desired :  — 

quibusestivflbis  oongulendum  (Manil.  G),forv>hom  you  must  consult.    [Here  two 

datives,  quibus  and  vSbla,  would  have  been  ambiguous.] 
rem  a.6  omnibus  ySbi»  prOvluenil&m  (Rabir.  *),  that  the  matter  rajul  bt  attended  to 
by aUofyou.     [The  dative  might  mean  fur  all  of  you.  ] 
Note  2. — The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  either  a  special  nse  of  the  Dative  of  Posses- 
sion or  a  development  of  the  Dative  of  Reference  (§  376). 

375.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  common  with  perfect  parti- 
oipUt  (especially  when  used  in  an  adjective  sense),  but  rare  with 
other  parts  of  the  verb:  — 

mini  dellberatum  et  cOnstitQtum  est  (Leg.  Agr.  1.  25),  I  have  deliberated  and 

resolved  (It  has  been  deliberated  by  me), 
mini  res  prOvlsa  eat  (Verr.  iv.  91),  the  matter  has  been  provided  for  by  me. 
sic  disslmillimls  bfistlolis  commQnlter  cibus  quaeritur  (N.  D.  ii.  123),  so  by 

very  different  creataree'food  is  sought  in  common. 
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a.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  by  the  poets  and  later  writers 
with  almost  any  passive  verb :  — 

usque  cernitui  ulll  (Abu.  i.  410),  nor  is  seen  by  any. 
fells  eat  dicta  lordrl  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  1.  597),  she  was  catted  happy  by  her  titter. 
Aelia  Paetina  Nartisso  fovebatur  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.   1),  Mlia  P&lina  toot 
favored  by  Narcissus. 
b.  The  dative  of  the  person  who  sees  or  thinks  is  regularly  used 
after  videor,  seem : — 

vidStor  mini,  &  seems  {or  seems  good)  to  me. 

die  alitor  visum  [est]  (Aen.  ii.  428).  H  seemed  otherwise  to  the  gods. 
videor  nriM  perspieore  ipslus  animum  (Fam.  iv.  13.  5),  I  seem  (to  myself)  to  see 
the  soul  of  the  man  himself. 
Notk. — The  verb  problre,  approve  (originally  a  mercantile  word),  takes  a  Dative 
of  Reference  (5  376),  which  has  become  bo  firmly  attached  that  it  ia  often  retained  with 
the  passive,  seemingly  as  Dative  of  Agent :  — 

haec  sententia  st  ilfl  at  nSbla  probabatur  (Fam.  1.  7.  5),  this  view  met  both  hii 

approval  and  mine  (was  made  acceptable  both  to  him  and  to  me) . 
hoc  consilium  plinsque  non  probabatur  (B.  C.  i.72),lhisplaniaas  not  approved  by 
the  majority.    [Bat  also,  consilium  5  cunctis  probi.bi.tnr  (id.  1. 74).] 

Dative  of  Reference 

376.  The  Dative  often  depends,  not  on  any  particular  word,  but 
on  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence  (Dative  of  Reference). 

The  dative  in  this  construction  is  often  called  the  Dative  of 
Advantage  or  Disadvantage,1  as  denoting  the  person  or  thing  for 
whose  benefit  or  to  whose  prejudice  the  action  is  performed, 
tibi  aris  {Plaut.  Merc.  71),  you  plough  for  yourself. 
tuas  rCs  tibi  habsto'  (Plaut.  Triii.  266),  keep  your  goods  to  yourself  (formula 

of  divorce), 
laudavit  mini  f ratrem,  he  praised  my  brother  (out  of  regard  for  me ;  laudavit 

fratrem  meum  would  imply  no  such  motive). 
meritSs  mact&vit  honSres,  taurum  NeptSnS,  taurum  tibi,  pulcher  Apollo 
(Aen.  iii.  118),  he  offered  the  sacrifices  due,  a  bull  to  Neptune,  a  bull  to 
thee,  beautiful  Apollo. 
Note. — In  this  construction  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  Is  complete  without  the 
dative,  which  Is  not,  as  In  the  preceding  constructions,  closely  connected  with  any  sin- 
gle word.    Thus  the  Dative  of  Reference  Is  easily  distinguishable  In  most  instances 
even  when  the  sentence  consists  of  only  two  words,  as  in  the  first  example. 

377.  The  Dative  of  Reference  is  often  used  to  qualify  a  whole 
idea,  instead  of  the  Possessive  Genitive  modifying  a  single  word  : 


1  Dativus  commodi  a 
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iter  Poenla  vel  corporibua  aula  obstruere  (Cat.  M.  75),  to  Mock  the  march  of 
the  Carthaginians  even  with  their  own  bodies  (to  block,  etc.,  far  the  dis- 
advantage of,  fete,). 

56  in  cOnapectum  nautia  dedit  (Verr.  v.  86),  he  put  himself  in  sight  of  the 
sailors  (he  put  himself  to  the  sailors  into  sight). 

versatur  mini  ante  oculOa  (id.  v.  123),  «  comes  before  my  eyes  (it  comes  to  me 
before  the  eyes). 

378.  The  Dative  ia  used  of  the  person  from  whose  point  of  view 
an  opinion  is  stated  or  a  situation  or  a  direction  is  denned. 

This  is  often  called  the  Dative  of  the  Person  Judging,1  but  is 
merely  a  weakened  variety  of  the  Dative  of  Reference.     It  is  used  — 
1.  Of  the  mental  point  of  view  (in  my  opinion,  according  to  me, 
etc.):  — 

Plato  mini  Onus  Instar  est  centum  milium  (Brut.  191),  in  my  opinion  (to  me) 

Plato  alone  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand. 
exit  ills  mili  semper  deus  (Eel.  1.  7),  he  wilt  always  be  a  god  to  me  (in  my 

regard). 
quae  eBtiataserrltfistamclarOhominl  (Par.  41),  what  is  that  slavery  according 
to  the  view  of  this  distinguished  want 

2.  Of  the  local  point  of  view  (as  you  go  in  etc.).  In  this  use  the 
person  is  commonly  denoted  indefinitely  by  a  participle  in  the  dative 
plural: — 

oppidum  prlraum  Thcasaliae  venientibuB  ab  EpIrO  (B.  C.  ill.  80),  thefirst  town 
of  Thessaly  as  you  come  from  Epirus  (to  those  coming,  etc.). 

laevS  parte  ainum  Intrant!  (Liv.  xxvi.  26),  on  the  left  as  you  sail  up  the  gulf 
(to  one  entering). 

est  nrbe  Sgreaais  tumulus  (Aen.  ft,  718),  Mere  is,  as  you  come  out  of  the  city, 
a  mound  (to  those  having  come  out). 

Note.  — The  Dative  of  the  Person  Judging  la  (by  a  Greek  Idiom)  rarely  modified  by 
nfllfini,  volins  (participles  of  o81S,  rolS),  or  by  some  similar  word : — 

ut  qniboique  bellum  invitis  ant  capleatibus  erat  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  69),  as  each  might 

receive  the  war  reluctantly  or  gladly. 
ut  mffltlbiis  labOa  TOlenrJbns  esset  (lug.  100),  that  the  soldiers  might  assume  the 
task  willingly. 

379.  The  Dative  of  Reference  is  used  idiomatically  without 
any  verb  in  colloquial  questions  and  exclamations :  — 

quO  mfhl  I ortanam  (Hor.  Ep.  1.  6.  12) ,  of  what  use  to  me  is  fortune  t 
unde  mihl  lapidom  (Hor.  S.  it.  7.  116.),  where  can  I  get  a  stone  f 
quO  tlbi,  Tilll  (id.  i.  8.  24),  what  use  for  you,  Tittiusf 


1  Datlvus  iudicantis. 
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a.  The  dative  of  reference  is  sometimes  used  after  interjections : 
ei  (hei)  mini  (Aen.  il.  274),  ah  me  1 
vae  vicSi  (Liv.  v.  48),  woe  to  the  conquered, 
em  tlbi,  there,  take  that  (there  Cor  you)  I    [Cf .  5  380.  ] 
Notb.  — To  eipreaa  fob  — meaning  instead  of,  in  defence  of,  in  behalf  of—  the 
ablative  with  priS  is  nsed :  — 

prS  patria  mori  (Hor.  Od.  iil.  2.  13),  to  die  for  one's  country. 
ego  ibo  prd  tS  (Plant.  Most.  1131),  I  will  go  instead  of  you. 

Ethical  Dative 

880.  The  Dative  of  the  Personal  Pronouns  is  used  to  show  a 
certain  interest  felt  by  the  person  indicated.1 

This  construction  is  called  the  Ethical  Dative.*  It  is  really  a 
faded  variety  of  the  Dative  of  Reference.  4 

quid  mihl  Celsus  agit  (Hor,  Rp.  i,  3.  15),  pray  what  U  Celsus  doing  T 

su6  aibi  aervit  pa.tr!  (Plant.  Capt.  5),  he  terra  his  own  father. 

at  tibi  repente  venit  mihi  Canlnius  (Fam.  ii.  2),  but,  look  you,  of  a  sudden 

comes  to  me  Canlnius. 
hem  tibi  talentum  argent  I  (PI.  True.  60),  hark  ye,  a  talent  of  silver. 
quid  tibi  vis,  what  would  you  have  (what  do  you  wish  for  yourself)  ? 

Dative  of  Separation 
381.  Many  verbs  of  taking  away  and  the  like  take  the  Dative 
(especially  of  a  perton)  instead  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation 
<§  401). 

Such  are  compounds  of  ab,  de,  ex,  and  a  few  of  ad :  — 
aureum  ei  detraxit  amiculum  (N.  D.  iii.  83),  he  took  from  him  his  cloak  of 

hunc  mihi  terrorem  gripe  (Cat.  1.  18),  take  from  me  this  terror. 

vltam  aduloacentibua  via  aufert  (Cat.'  M.  71),  violence  deprives  young  men  of 

life. 
nihil  enim  tibi  detrftxit  aenatua  (Fam.  1.  5  b),  for  the  senate  has  taken  nothing 

from  you. 
nee  mM  hune  errOrem  extorquert  vo!6  (Cat.  M.  86),  nor  do  I  wish  this  error 
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a.  The  distinct  idea  of  motion  requires  the  ablative  with  a  prep- 
osition —  thus  generally  with  names  of  things  (§  426. 1) :  — 
iilam  ex  perleulS  Sripuit  (P..  G.  It.  12),  he  dragged  him  out  of  danger. 

Note.  —  Sometimes  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  ablative  of  the  thing  with  a 
preposition  are  both  used  with  the  same  verb :  as,  —  mini  praeda  dt  minibus  cripitur 
(Verr.  ii.  1. 142J,  the  boot]/  is  wrested  from  my  hands. 

Dative  of  the  Purpose  or  End 

382.  The  Dative  is  used  to  denote  the  Purpose  or  End,  often 
with  another  Dative  of  the  person  or  thing  affected. 

This  use  of  the  dative,  once  apparently  general,  remains  in 
only  a  few  constructions,  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  dative  of  an  abstract  noun  is  used  to  show  that  for  which 
a  thing  serves  or  which  it  accomplishes,  often  with  another  dative  of 
the  person  or  thing  affected  :  — 

ret  pablicae  clSdi  sunt  (lug.  86.  43),  they  are  ruin  to  the  state  {they  are  for  a 

disaster  to  the  state), 
magno  fisol  nostrla  fuit  (B.  G.  iv.  25),  it  was  of  great  service  to  our  men  (to 

our  men  for  great  use), 
tertiam  aciem  nostrla  snbuidio  mlsit  (id.  i.  52),  he  sent  the  third  line  as  a  relief 

to  our  men. 
buIb  saluti  fuit  (Id.  vii.  60),  he  teas  the  sal-cation  of  his  men. 
GvSnit  facile  quod  dls  cord!  esset  (Liv.  i.  38),  that  came  to  pass  easily  which 
was  desired  by  the  gods  (was  for  a  pleasure  [lit.  heart]  to  the  gods). 
Note  1.— This  construction  is  often  called  the  Dative  of  Service,  or  the  Double 
Dative  construction.     The  verb  Is  usually  sum.     The  noun  expressing  the  end  for 
which  is  regularly  abstract  and  singular  In  number  and  Is  never  modified  by  an  adjec- 
tive, except  one  of  degree  (magnus,  minor,  etc.),  or  by  a  genitive. 

Notes. — The  word  fragl  osed  as  an  adjective  la  a  dative  of  this  kind:  — 
cogis  me  dicere  inimicum  Frtgi  (Font.  39),  you  compel  me  to  call  my  enemy  Honest. 
homines  satis  fortgfl  et  plane  friiji  (Verr.  iii.  67) ,  men  braue  enough  and  thoroughly 
honest.    Cf.  erO  fritf  bonae  (Plant.  Pseud.  463),  I  will  be  good  for  some- 
thing.    [See  S  122.  6.] 

2.  The  Dative  of  Purpose  of  concrete  noons  is  used  in  prose  in  a 
few  military  expressions,  and  with  freedom  in  poetry  :  — 

locum  castris  deligit  (B.  G.  vii.  16),  he  selects  a  site  for  a  camp. 
receptnl  canere,  to  sound  a  retreat  (for  a  retreat), 
receptui  slgnum  (Phil.  xiii.  16),  the  signal  for  retreat. 
optSvit  locum  regno  (Aen.  iii.  109),  he  chose  a  place  for  a  kingdom. 
locum  insidiia  circumspectSre  (Liv.  xxl.  53),  to  look  about  for  a  place  for  an 
ambush.     [Cf.  locum  sSditionis  quaerere  (id.  iii.  40).] 
For  the  Dative  of  the  Gerundive  denoting  Purpose,  see  §  60S.  6. 
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Dative  with  Adjectives 

383.  The  Dative  is  used  after  Adjectives  or  Adverts,  to  denote 
that  to  which  the  given  quality  is  directed,  for  which  it  exists,  or 
toward*  which  it  tends. 

Notx.  —  The  dative  with  certain  adjectives  1b  In  origin  a  Dative  of  Purpose  or  End. 

384.  The  Dative  is  used  with  adjectives  (and  a  few  Adverbs)  of 
fitness,  nearness,  likeness,  service,  inclination,  and  their  opposites : 1 

nihil  est  tarn  naturae  aptnm  (Lael.  17),  nothing  is  so  fitted  to  nature. 

nihil  difficile  amanti  pntO  (Or.  S3),  I  think  nothing  hard  to  a  lover. 

castrls  idOneum  locum  delflgit  (B.  G.  i.  49),  he  selected  a  place  suitable  for  a 

tribunl  nobis  sunt  amfcl  (Q.  Ft.  L  2.  IS),  the  tribunes  are  friendly  to  us. 
esse  propltius  potest  nemini  (N.  D.  i.  124),  he  can  be  gracious  to  nobody. 
magnis  autem  villa  prosperae  semper  omnfis  res  (id.  ii.  167),  but  to  great  men 

everything  is  always  favorable. 
sGdffl  huic  nostra  non  importuna  sermon!  (De  Or.  ill.  IB),  a  place  not  unsuit- 
able, for  this  conversation  of  ours. 
cui  fundi  erat  sfflnls  M.  Tullius  (Tull.  14),  to  which  estate  Marcus  Tulliusvias 

next  neighbor. 
oonvenienter  naturae  vlvera  (Off.  ill.  13),  to  live  in  accordance  unth  nature 
(iui>\iryoviiJi>u$  TJJ  iptitrti). 
Note  1. — So,  also,  in  poetic  and  colloquial  use,  with  Idem:  as,  —  invitnmqnlservat 
idem  facit  occldenti  (Hor.  A.  P.  467),  he  who  tavesa  man  against  hit  will  does  the  same 
as  one  who  kills  him. 

Notb  2. — Adjectives  of  likeness  are  often  followed  by  stone  (no),  as.  So  also 
the  adverbs  aaqus,  winter,  similiter,  etc.  The  pronoun  Idem  has  regularly  atuue  or  * 
relative:  — 

si  paroiu  sapientiam  habet  ac  lormam  (Plant.  Mil.  1361),  if  he  hat  sense  equal  to 

his  beauty  (like  as  his  beauty), 
te  suspioor  eisdem  rcbuB  qnlbua  me  ipsnm  commove'rl  (Cat.  M.  1),  I  suspect  you  are 
disturbed  by  the  same  things  by  which  I  am. 

385.  Other  constructions  are  sometimes  found  where  the  dative 
might  be  expected :  — 

a.  Adjectives  of  fitness  or  use  take  oftener  the  Accusative  with  ad 
to  denote  the  purpose  or  end ;  but  regularly  the  Dative  of  persons :  — 

aptua  ad  rem  mllitarem,  fit  for  a  soldier's  duty. 

locus  ad  insidias  aptior  (Mil.  53),  a  place  fitter  for  lying  in  watt. 

nobis  utile  est  ad  banc  rem  (of.  Ter.  And.  287),  it  (s  of  use  to  us  for  this  thing. 

1  Adjectives  of  this  kind  are  accommodate ,  aptns ;  arnicas,  inimlcns,lnfestus,  invTsoa, 
roolostua ;  idSncuo,  opportSnus,  proprins;  utilis,  instills;  affiniB,  flnittmu,  propinqnus, 
vitfnos ;  par,  dlspar,  simills,  dissimilis ;  iucundus,  gritm ;  liohu,  Ignitua,  and  others. 
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6.  Adjectives  and  nouns  of  inclination  and  the  like  may  take  the 
Accusative  with  in  or  erga :  — 

cOmis  id  tucStem  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2.  133),  kind  to  his  wife. 

dlvina  bonitas  erga  hominis  (N.  D.  ii.  60),  the  divine  goodness  toward*  men. 

de  benevolentiS  quain  quisque  habeat  erga  n6s  (OK.  i.  47),  in  regard  to  each 

man's  good  wUl  which  he  has  towards  us. 
gratiOrem  me  esse  In  t*  (Fam.  ri.  10),  that  I  am  more  grateful  to  you. 

c.  Some  adjectives  of  likeness,  nearness,  belonging,  and  a  few 
others,  ordinarily  requiring  the  Dative,  often  take  the  Possessive 
G-enitive :  —  * 

quod  ut  iUI  proprium  ac  perpetuum sit .  .  .  optare  debetls  (Manil.  48),  which 

you  ought  to  pray  may  be  secure  (his  own)  and  lasting  to  him.   [Dative.] 

fait  hoc  quondam  proprium  popoli  BomSnl  (id.  32) ,  this  was  once  the  peculiar 

characteristic  of  the  Roman  people.     [Genitive.] 
cum  unique  sis  maxims  necessarius  (Att.  is.  7  a),  since  you  are  especially 

bound  to  both.     [Dative.] 
procurator  aeque  ntriusque  neceasarius  (Quinct.  86),  an  agent  alike  closely 
connected  with  both.     [Genitive.] 

1.  The  genitive  is  especially  used  with  these  adjectives  when  they  are 
used  wholly  or  approximately  as  nouns :  — 

amicus  Ciceroni,  friendly  to  Cicero.    But,  Ciceronis  amicus,  a  friend  of  Cicero; 

and  even,  Ciceronis  amlcissimus,  a  very  great  friend  of  Cicero. 
crSticus  et  eius  aequalis  paean  (Or.  21&),  theoretic  and  Us  equivalent  the  pozan. 
hi  erant  afflnfia  iatlua  (Verr.  ii.  36),  these  were  Otis  man's  fellows. 

2.  After  similis,  like,  the  genitive  is  more  common  in  early  writers. 
Cicero  regularly  uses  the  genitive  of  persona,  and  either  the  genitive  or  the 
dative  of  things.  With  personal  pronouns  the  genitive  is  regular  (mei,  tui, 
etc.),  and  also  in  virt  similis,  probable  :  — 

dominl  similis  es  (Ter.  Eun,  496),  you're  like  your  master  (your  master's  like). 

nt  essemus  similes  deorum  (N.  D.  i.  91),  that  toe  might  be  like  the  god*. 

est  similis  mlidram  suom  (Ter.  Ad.  411),  he's  like  his  ancestors. 

patrla  similis  esse  (Off.  i.  121),  to  be  like  his  father. 

almia  quam  similis  turpisslma  testis  nobis  (N.  D.  i.  97,  quoted  from  Bnn.), 

how  like  us  is  that  wretched  beast  the  ape! 
si  enim  hoc  ilH  simile  sit,  est  illud  huic  (id.  i.  90),  for  if  this  is  like  that,  that 
is  like  this. 
Notb.  —  The  genitive  in  this  construction  is  not  objective  like  those  in  <S  3*9.  but 
possessive  (of.  §343). 

For  the  Dative  or  Accusative  with  propior,  proximo*,  propius,  proxims,  see  §  432.  a. 

1  Such  are  aequdis,  sfMnl),  aliinm,  amicus,  cognltus,  eommBnls,  cflnianenineiiB,  oentrl 
lias,  distil,  fumililris,  flnitimas,  inimicus,  neeesaSrius,  par,  pecfiliSria,  pioplnquus,  proprina 
(regularly  genitive),  sacer,  similis,  enperttss,  vktoM. 
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ACCUSATIVE  CASE 

886.  The  Accusative  originally  served  to  connect  the  noon  more  or  leas  loosely 
with  the  verb-idea,  whether  expressed  by  a  verb  proper  or  by  a  verbal  noun  or  adjec- 
tive. Its  earliest  use  wag  perhaps  to  repeat  the  verb-idea  as  in  the  Cognate  Accusative 
(run  a  race,  fight  a  battle,  see  §  390) .  From  this  it  would  be  a  short  step  to  the  Factitive 
Accusative  (denoting  the  result  of  an  act,  as  in  make  a  table,  drill  a  hole,  cf.  §  273.  n.1). 
From  this  last  could  easily  come  the  common  accusative  (of  Affecting,  break  a  table, 
plug  a  hole,  see  §387.  a).  Traces  of  all  these  uses  appear  in  the  language,  and  the  loose 
connection  of  noun  with  verb-idea  is  seen  in  the  use  of  stems  in  composition  (cf .  J  265. 3) ." 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  derive  the  various  constructions  of  the  accusative  with 
certainty  from  any  single  function  of  that  ease. 

The  uses  of  the  accusative  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

i  1.  Directly  affected  by  the  Action  (5  387.  a) . 
I.   Primary  Object:  J  „  __  __    ...      ,   „        ( Thing  produced  (5  387.  a) . 

\  2.  EffectoftheActlon  {  c^A^tivetfS*)). 
f  1.  Predicate  Accusative  (Of  Naming  etc.)  (J  393). 
J  2.  Of  Asking  or  Teaching  (§  396). 
I  3.  Of  Concealing  (§  396.  c). 

II.  Adverbial  (}  397.  a). 
2.  Of  Specification  (Greek  Accusative)  (5  397.  6). 
3.  Of  Extent  and  Duration  (J§  423,  425). 
4.  Of  Exclamation  (§  307.  d). 
5.  Subject  of  Infinitive  (5  397.  e). 

Direct  Object 

387.  The  Direct  Object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the  Ac- 
cusative (§  274). 

a.  The  Accusative  of  the  Direct  Object  denotes  (1)  that  which  is 
directly  affected,  or  (2)  that  which  is  caused  or  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  verb :  — 

(1)  Brutus  Caeiarem  interfScit,  Brutus  killed  Casar. 

(2)  aedem  i acere,  to  make  a  temple.     [Cf.  ptoelium  pfignare,  to  fight  a  battle, 

§390.] 
Note.  —  There  is  no  definite  line  by  which  transitive  verbs  can  be  distinguished 
from  Intransitive.  Verbs  which  usually  take  a  direct  object  (expressed  or  implied) 
are  called  transitive,  but  many  of  these  are  often  used  intransitively  or  absolutely. 
Thus  timei,  I  fear,  is  transitive  in  the  sentence  Inimlcnm  timet,  I  fear  my  enemy,  but 
Intransitive  (absolute)  in  Dili  timfre,  don't  be  afraid.  Again,  many  verbs  are  transi- 
tive in  one  sense  and  Intransitive  in  another:  as,  —  RelvStiSs  superavSnuit  RBmlal,  the 
Remans  overcame  the  Helvetian* ;  but  nihil  snpeiabat,  nothing  remained  (wasleft  over). 
So  also  many  verbs  commonly  intransitive  may  be  used  transitively  with  a  slight 
change  of  meaning:  as, — fitte,  you  are  laughing  ;  butmBrliU,  you're  laughing  at  me. 

1  Compare  armiisr,  ormoAieanar,  with  anna  jerere.fo  bear  arms;  (Irlieen,  lyre-player, 
with flalbn*  ouere,  fo  (play  on)  ting  to  the  lyre.  Compare  also  istancUctiS  (Plant.),  (As 
[act  of]  touching  her,  with  W*W  Ungate,  to  touch  her  <§  388.  d.  h-  2). 
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5.  The  object  of  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice  becomes  its 
subject  in  the  passive,  and  is  put  iu  the  nominative  (§  275) ;  — 

Brutus  Caesarem  interfecit,  Brutus  killed  Ccetar. 

Caesar  ft  BrutO  interfeotus  est,  Cottar  viae  killed  by  Brutus. 

domnm  aedificat,  he  builds  a  house. 

domus  aediflciltur,  the  house  is  building  (being  built).  , 

388.  Certain  special  verbs  require  notice. 

a.  Many  verbs  apparently  intransitive,  expressing  feeling,  take 
an  accusative,  and  may  be  used  in  the  passive  t  — 

nrnurn  casum  luctumque  doluerunt  (Seat.  146),  they  grieved  at  my  calamity 

si  nOn  Acrisium  risissent  Iuppiter  et  Venus  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  10.  5),  if  Jupiter 

and  Venus  had  not  laughed  at  Acrisius. 
rtdetnr  ab  omul  conventEL  (Ilor.  S.  i.  7.  22),  he  is  laughed  at  by  the  whole 
assembly. 
For  the  Cognate  AccnaatiTe  with  verbs  of  taste,  smell,  and  the  like,  see  5  390.  a. 
Note.  —  Some  verbs  commonly  intransitive  may  be  used  transitively  (especially  in 
poetry)  from  a  similarity  of  meaning  with  other  verba  that  take  the  accusative :  — 
jemSna  ignOminlam  (Qeorg.  iil.  226),  groaning  at  the  disgrace.    [CI.  doles.] 
fettiaite  fngam  (Aan.  iv.  576),  to  hasten  their  flight.    [CC.  aecelerS.] 
oomptos  trait  Minis  (Hor.  Od.  iv.9.  12),  the  burned  with  lovs  for  hit  well-tombed 
locks.    [Cf.  adamo.] 

b.  Verba  of  motion,  compounds  of  circum,  trans,  and  praeter,  and 
a  few  others,  frequently  become  transitive,  and  take  the  accusative 
(cf.  §370.  &):  — 

mortem  oblre,  to  die  (to  meet  death). 

consuldtum  iceunt  (Liv.  ii.  28),  the//  enter  upon  the  consulship. 

nlmlnem  convlnl  (Fam.  fx.  14),  I  met  no  one. 

Si  Insnlam  adisset  (B.  G.  Iv.  20),  if  he  should  go  to  the  island. 

tr&nslre  flumen  (Id.  ii.  23),  to  cross  the  river  (cf.  §  396). 

elves  qui  circumstant  aeaatam  (Cat.  i.  21),  the  citizens  who  stand  about  the 

Note.  —  Among  such  verbs  are  some  compounds  of  ad,  in,  per,  and  sub. 

c.  The  accusative  is  used  after  the  impersonals  decet,  dedecet,  d61ec- 
tat,  iuvat,  oportet,  fallit,  ftigit,  praeterit :  — 

ita  nt,  vfls  deeet  (Flaut.  Most.  729),  so  as  befits  you. 

ml  pedibua  dSlectat  claudere  verba  (Hor.  S.  il.  1.  28),  my  delight  is  (it 

pleases  me)  to  arrange  words  in  measure. 
nisi  ml  fallit,  unless  I  am  mistaken  (unless  It  deceives  fir). 
iflvit  ml  tibi  tufts  littcraa  profuisse  (Fam.  v.  21.  8),  it  pleased  me  that  your 

literary  studies  had  profited  you. 
tl  non  praeterit  (Faro,  1.  8.  2),  it  doe*  not  escape  your  notice. 
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Note  1.  —  So  attar  latet  in  poetry  and  post-classical  prose:  as,— latet  plSrosque 
(Flin.  N.  H.  11.  82),  it  is  unknown  to  most  persons. 

Nora  2.  —  These  verba  are  merely  ordinary  transi ti yes  with  an  idiomatic  significa- 
tion.   Hence  moat  of  them  are  also  used  personally. 

NoTa  3.  —  Decet  and  latet  sometimes  take  the  dative:  — 
ita  nibls  decet  (Ter.  Ad.  028),  thus  it  befits  us. 
antique  Roma  latet  (5il.  It.  xii.  611),  and  Some  lies  hidden  from  the  foe. 

d.  A  few  verbs  in  isolated  expressions  take  the  accusative  from 
a  forcing  of  their  meaning.     Such  expressions  are : — 

ferire  foedus,  to  strike  a  treaty  (i.e.  to  sanction  by  striking  down  a  victim). 
vincere  indicium  (sponsionem,  rem,  hoc),  to  prevail  on  a  trial,  etc.     [Aa  if  the 

case  were  a  difficulty  to  overcome ;  cf.  vincere  iter,  Aen.  vi.  688.] 
aeqnor  n&vigSre  (Aen.  i.  67),  to  sail  the  sea.    [  As  if  it  were  tranaire,  §388.  &.] 
maria  aspera  iurO  (id.  vi.  361),  I  swear  by  the  rough  seas  (cf.  id.  vi.  324). 

[The  accusative  with  verba  of  smearing  is  chiefly  poetic] 
noctTe  dormire,  to  sleep  [whole]  nights  (to  spend  in  Bleep). 
Note  1. — These  accusatives  are  of  various  kinds.    The  last  example  approaches 
the  cognate  construction  (cf.  the  second  example  under  §  390). 

Note  2.  —  Id  early  and  popular  nsage  some  nouns  and  adjectives  derived  from  tran- 
sitive verbs  retain  verbal  force  sufficient  to  govern  the  accusative :  — 

quid  tibi  iatanc  tactiO  est  (Plant.  Poen .  1308) ,  what  business  have  you  to  touch  hart 

ICf.  tangS.] 
mirabundi  bEsthun  (Ap.  Met.  iv.  16),  full  of  wonder  at  the  creature.    [Cf.  rniror.] 
vitabnndus  castra  (Liv.  xzv.  13),  trying  to  avoid  the  camp.    [Cf.  vita.] 

389.  Many  verbs  ordinarily  transitive  may  be  used  absolutely, 
having  their  natural  object  in  the  ablative  with  ds  (§  273.  M. a) :  — 

prinsquam  PompOnius  di  eius  advents  cOgnOsceret  (B.  C.  iii.  101),  before 
Pomponius  amid  learn  of  his  coming.     [Cf.  Sins  adventfl  cflgoito,  Ail 
arrival  being  discovered.] 
For  Accusative  and  Genitive  after  Impersonate,  see  5  354.  b.    Tor  the  Accusative 
after  the  impersonal  Gerundive  with  esse,  see  §  600.  3. 

Cognate  Accusative 

390.  An  intransitive  verb  often  takes  the  Accusative  of  a  noun 
of  kindred  meaning,  usually  modified  by  an  adjective  or  in  some 
other  manner. 

This  construction  is  called  the  Cognate  Accusative  or  Accusative 
of  Kindred  Signification :  — 

tiitiOrem  vitam  vlvere  (Verr.  ii.  118),  to  live  a  safer  life. 

tertiam  iam  aetatem  hominum  vivebat  (Cat.  M.  81),  he  too*  now  living  the 

third  generation  of  men. 
aervitatem  servire,  to  be  in  slavery. 

i,  to  [go  together  and]  form  an  alliance. 
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a.  Verbs  of  taste,  smell,  and  the  like  take  a  cognate  accusative 
of  the  quality :  — 

viniim  redolens  (Foil.  ii.  68),  smelling  [of]  wine. 

heibam  mella  sapiunt  (Plin.  H.  N.  xj.  18),  the  honey  tastes  [of]  grass. 

olere  malitiam  (Rose.  Com.  20),  to  havethe  odor  of  malice. 

Cordubae  natls  poette,  pingue  quiddam  sonantibns  atque  peregiiuum  (Arch. 

2d),  to  poets  born  at  Cordova,  whose  speech  had  a  somewhat  thick  and 

foreign  accent. 

b.  The  cognate  accusative  is  often  loosely  used  by  the  poets ;  — 
huic  errOri  aimilom  [erroiemj  Insftnire  (Ilor.  S.  ii.  3.  62),  to  suffer  a  delusion 

like  this. 
saltan*  Cyclop*  (id.  i.  6.  63),  to  dance  the  Cyclop*  (represent  in  dancing). 
Bacchanalia,  vlvere  (Iuv.  Ii.  3),  to  live  in  revellings. 
Amaryllida  reeoiiiire  (Eel.  i.  6),  to  reecho  [the  name  of]  Amaryllis. 
Intonnit  laevum  (Aen.  ii.  603),  it  thundered  on  the  left. 
dulce  ridentem,  dulce  loquentem  (Hot.  Od.  i.  22.  28),  sweetly  smiling,  sweetly 

prattling. 
■Carta  tuens  (Aen.  ix.  704),  looking  fiercely.    [Cf.  Eng.  "to  look  daggers. "] 
tervum  clSmat  (id.  vii.  890),  he  cries  harshly. 

c.  A  neuter  pronoun  or  an  adjective  of  indefinite  meaning  is  very 
common  as  cognate  accusative  (cf.  §§  214.  d,  397.  a):  — 

Empedocles  malts  alia  peccat  (N.  D.  i.  29),  Empedocles  commits  many  other 

ego  illud  adsentior  TheophrasUV  (De  Or.  iii.  184),  in  this  I  agree  with  Theo- 

phrastvs. 
mnltum  tS  iata  fefellit  opinio  (Verr.  ii.  1.  88),  you  were  much  deceived  in  this 

expectation  (this  expectation  deceived  yon  much). 
plQs  valeo,  I  have  more  strength. 
plfirimum  potest,  he  is  strongest. 

qnid  me  ista  laedunt  (Leg.  Ag_r.  ii.  32),  what  harm  do  those  things  do  met 
h5c  tc  moneo,  I  give  you  this  warning  (ci  d.  w. '). 
Id  laetor,  I  rejoice  at  this  (cf.  d.  n.  <). 
qnid  motor,  why  do  I  delay  t 
quae  homines  arant,  navigant,  aedificant  (Sail.  Cat  ii.  T),  what  men  do  in 

ploughing,  sailing,  and  building. 

d.  So  in  many  common  phrases  t  — 

si  quid  ille  e8  velit  (B.  Q.  i.  84),  if  he  should  want  anything  of  him  (If  be 

should  want  him  in  anything). 
Dumqnid,  Geta,  alind  mS  vis  (Ter.  Ph.  151),  can  I  do  anything  more  for  you, 

Oeta  (there  is  nothing  you  want  of  me,  is  there)?     [A  common  form 

of  leave-taking.] 
quid  eat  quod,  etc.,  why  is  it  that,  etc.?     [Cf.  hoc  cut  qnod  (Aen.  11.  664), 

was  it  for  this  that,  etc.?] 
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Nora  1. — In  these  cues  substantives  teiA  a  definite  meaning  would  be  In  mina 

other  construction :  — 

in  hoc  eodem  peccat,  he  errs  in  this  fame  point, 
bonis  ribns  lantAri,  lo  rejoice  at  prosperity.     {Alee :  in,  M,  or  tt] 
di  tetUmenta  monere,  to  remind  one  of  {*■  trill,    [later:  genitive,  §  351.] 
offld  admonere,  to  remind  one  of  his  duty.    [Alio:  46  officio.] 
Note  2.  —  In  some  of  these  cases  the  connection  of  the  accusative  with  the  verb  has 

bo  faded  out  that  the  words  have  become  real  adverbs :  as,— multum,  plus,  nlurimum ; 

plErumque,  for  the  most  part,  generally;  cgterum,  cetera, /or  the  reit,  otherwise,  bid; 

vnmiim,  first;  nihil,  by  no  means,  natal  all;  sliqnid,  somewhat ;  q.vii,why;  farilo,  easily. 

So  in  the  comparative  of  adverbs  (§  218).     But  the  line  cannot  be  aharply  drawn,  and 

some  of  the  examples  under  b  ma;  be  classed  as  adverbial. 

Two  Accusatives 

391.  Some  transitive  verbs  take  a  second  accusative  in  addi- 
tion to  their  Direct  Object. 

This  second  accusative  is  either  (1)  a  Predicate  Accusative  or 
(2)  a  Secondary  Object. 

Predicate  Accusative 

392.  An  accusative  in  the  Predicate  referring  to  the  same  per- 
son or  thing  as  the  Direct  Object,  but  not  in  apposition  with  it, 
is  called  a  Predicate  Accusative. 

393.  Verbs  of  naming,  choosing,  appointing,  making,  esteeming, 
showing,  and  the  like,  may  take  a  Predicate  Accusative  along 
with  the  direct  object :  — 

0  Spartace,  quern  enira  te  potios  appellem  (Phil.  iUI.  22),  O  SpartaeuM,  for 

what  else  shall  I  call  you  (than  SpartacusJ? 
CicerSnem  eansulem  creSre,  to  elect  Cicero-  consul, 
me  augutem  nomin&vSrunt  (Phil.  li.  4),  they  nominated  me  for  augur. 
cum  gratias  ageret  quod  sS  congulem  fEcisset  (De  Or.  ii.  288),  when  he  thanked 

Attn  because  he  had  made  kirn  consul  (supported  his  candidacy), 
hominem  prae  sS  nemlnem  putivit  (Rose.  Am.  186),  he  thought  nobody  a  man 

in  comparison  with  himself. 
ducem  se  praebult  (Vat.  33) ,  he  offered  himself  a*  a  leader. 


a.  In  changing  from  the  active  voice  to  the  passive,  the  Predicate 

Accusative  becomes  Predicate  Nominative  (§  284):  — 

rfiabsuIsappeUat,ur(B.G.viii.l),/atsc«JlBdW»fl/)irtis»k6jectt.     [Active; 
sul  earn  rigem  appellant.] 
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Secondary  Object 

394.  The  Accusative  of  the  Secondary  Object  is  used  (along 
with  the  direct  object)  to  denote  something  more  remotely  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  verb. 

395.  Transitive  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  sometimes 
take  (in  addition  to  the  direct  object)  a  Secondary  Object,  origi- 
nally governed  by  the  preposition :  — 

Caesar  GermanCs  flumen  traicit  (B.   C.  i.  83),  Cuxar  throws  the  German* 

across  the  river. 
Idem  ius  iurandum  adlgit  Afrinlum  (id.  i.  78),  he  exacts  the  same  oath  from 

Afranius. 
qv.Oe  PompeiDB  omnia  sua  praesidia  eircumduxit  (id.  iii.  61),  whom  Pompey 
conducted  through  oil  his  garrison, 
Notb  1.— This  construction  is  common  only  with  triducS,  triiciS,  and  trinsporta. 
The.  preposition  is  sometimes  repeated  with  compounds  of  trine,  and  usually  with 
oompounds  of  the  other  prepositions.    The  ablative  is  also  used :  — 

dOnec  res  anas  tiSus  Halyn  flumen  tralcerent  (Liv.  xnviil.  25),  UU  they  should  get 

tkeir  possessions  across  the  river  Halys. 
(siercitufl)  PadB  tralectus  CremOnam  (id.  xxl.  66),  the  army  mas  conveyed  across 
the  Polo  Cremona  (by  way  of  the  Po,  §  429.  a). 
Note  2.— The  secondary  object  may  be  retained  witha  passive  verb:  as,— Belgae 
Baenum  traductl  sunt  (B.  G.  ii.  i),  the  Belgians  were  led  over  the  Rhine. 

Note  3. —The  double  construction  indicated  in  §  395  ie  possible  only  when  the  force 
of  the  proposition  and  the  force  of  the  verb  are  each  distinctly  felt  in  the  compound, 
the  verb  governing  the  direct,  and  the  preposition  the  secondary  object. 

Bat  often  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  become  closely  united  to  form  a  transitive 
verb  of  simple  meaning.  In  this  case  the  compound  verb  is  transitive  solely  by  virtue 
of  its  prepositional  part  and  can  have  but  one  accusative,  —  the  same  which  was  for- 
merly the  secondary  object,  but  which  now  becomes  the  direct.  So  trticiS  comes  te 
mean  either  (1)  to  pierce  (anybody)  [by  hurling]  or  (2)  to  cross  (a  river  etc.):  — 

gladio  hominem  traiScit,  he  pierced  the  man  with  a  sword.     [Here  iacit  has  lost 
all  transitive  force,  and  serves  simply  to  give  the  force  of  a  verb  to  the  mean- 
ing of  trios,  and  to  tell  the  manner  of  the  act.] 
Rhodanum  tr&iecit,  he  crossed  the  Rhone.     [Here  iacit  has  become  simply  a  verb 
of  motion,  and  tiaido  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  transei.) 
In  these  examples  hominem  and  Riodauum,  which  would  be  secondary  objects  if  triilcit 
were  used  In  its  primary  signification,  have  become  the  direct  objects.    Hence  in  the 
passive  construction  they  become  the  subjects  and  are  pat  in  the  nominative:  — 
homo  traiectus  est  gladio,  the  man  too*  pierced  with  a  sword. 
Rhodanus  traiectus  est,  the  Rhone  was  crossed. 
The  poetical  triiectus  IBra  (Aen.  ii.  273),  pierced  with  thongs,  comes  from  a  mixture  of 
two  constructions :  (1)  earn  tr&iecit  10ra,  he  rove  thongs  through  him,1  and  (2)  eum 
tr&iecit  loris,  he  pierced  him  with  thongs.    In  putting  the  sentence  into  a  passive  form, 
the  direct  object  of  the  former  (lira)  Is  Irregularly  kept,  and  the  direct  object  of  the 
latter  (eum)  Is  made  the  subject. 

l  Perhaps  not  found  in  the  active,  but  cf.  trliectS  tone  (Aen.  v.  488). 
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396.  Some  verbs  of  asking  and  teaching  may  take  two  accusa- 
tives, one  of  the  Person  {direct  object),  and  the  other  of  the  Thing 
(secondary  object):  — 

mi  sententlam  rogSvit,  lie  asked  me  my  opinion. 

6tlum  dlvBs  rogat  (Hor.  Od.  11.  16.  1),  he  prays  the  gods  for  rest. 

hue  praetBrem  poatul&bSs  (Tull.  89),  you  demanded  this  of  the  prcetor. 

MdUIa  populnm  rogare  (Liv.  vi.  42),  to  ask  the  people  [to  elect]  aidHa. 

docSre  pneros  element*,  to  teach  children  their  A  B  C's. 
NOTB.  —  This  construction  is  found  In  classical  authors  with  5r5,  pencil,  reponca,  roeO, 
Interrogfl,  Hi£iM,  docefl. 

a-  Some  verbs  of  asking  take  the  ablative  of  the  person  with  a 
preposition  instead  of  the  accusative.  So,  always,  petO  (ab),  quaere} 
(ex,  ab,  dB) ;  usually  posed  (ab),  flagito  (ab),  poetulo  (ab),  and  occa- 
sionally others : — 

pacemabRBmsnlspetiSrunt  (B.  G.  ii.  13),  they  sought  peace  from  the  Romans. 
quod  quaeslvit  as  mi  P.  Apulfiius  (Phil.  vi.  1),  what  Publius  ApvXeius  asked 

b.  With  the  passive  of  some  verbs  of  asking  or  teaching,  the  per- 
son or  the  thing  may  be  used  as  subject  (cf .  c.  n.  *) :  — 

Cider  sententiam  rog&tuB  est,  CtBsar  was  asked  his  opinion. 

Id  ab  eO  flagitsbatni  (B.  C.  L  71),  this  was  urgently  demanded  of  him. 
Nora.  —  The  accusative  of  the  thing  may  he  retained  with  the  passive  of  m£fl,  and 
of  verbs  of  teaching,  and  occasionally  with  a  few  other  verbs; — 

fnerant  hie  rogati  (Gael.  64),  they  had  been  asked  this. 

poBcor  meum  Laelapi  (Ov.  M.  vil.  771),  I am  asked  for  my  Lalapt. 

CicerO  dlncta  edoctus  (Sail.  Cat  45),  Cicero,  being  li\formed  of  everything. 
Bat  with  most  verbs  of  asking  in  prose  the  accusative  of  the  tiling  becomes  the 
subject  nominative,  and  the  accusative  of  the  person  Is  put  in  the  ablative  with  a 
preposition:  as, — ne  postulantur  quidem  Tires  1  ssnsctfits  (Cat.  M.  34),  strength  is 
not  even  expected  of  an  old  man  (asked  from  old  age). 

c.  The  verb  cSIO,  conceal,  may  take  two  accusatives,  and  the  usually 
intransitive  lateO,  lie  hid,  au  accusative  of  the  person:  — 

nfln  t*  celavi  Mrmfinsm  T.  AmpI  (Psra.  11.  16.  3),  I  did  not  conceal  from  you 

the  talk  of  Titus  Ampins. 
nee  latuere  doll  fritrem  Ittnonis  (Aen.  i.  130),  nor  did  the  wiles  of  Juno 

escape  the  notice  of  her  brother. 

NOTE  1. — The  accusative  of  the  person  with  Ute6  is  late  or  poetical  (5388.  c.  v. '). 

Nora  2.  — All  the  double  constructions  Indicated  in  §  396  arise  from  the  waver- 
ing meaning  of  the  verbs.  Thus  doceO  means  both  to  show  a  thing,  and  to  instruct 
a  person;  COS,  to  keep  a  person  in  the  dark,  and  to  hide  a  thing;  rogo,  to  questinn 
a  person,  and  to  ask  a  question  or  a  thing.  Thus  either  accusative  ma;  be  regarded 
as  the  direct  object,  and  so  become  the  subject  of  the  passive  (cf .  *  above),  bat  for 
convenience  the  accusative  of  the  thing  is  usually  called  secondary. 
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Idiomatic  Uses 

397.    The  Accusative  lias  the  following  special  uses :  — 

a.  The  accusative  is  found  in  a  few  adverbial  phrases  (Adverbial 
Accusative) :  — 

id  temporis,  at  that  time ;  Id  (istnc)  aetfttis,  at  that  age. 

id  (quod)  genus,  of  that  (what)  tort  (perhaps  originally  nominative). 

meam  vicem,  on  my  part. 

bonam  partem,  171  a  great  measure.;  maximam  partem,  for  the  most  part. 

virile  (mnliebre)  bccub,  of  the  male  (female)  sex  (probably  originally  in 

apposition). 
quod  si,  but  if  (as  to  which,  if) ;  quod  nisi,  if  not. 

6.  The  so-called  syneodochical  or  Greet  Accusative,  found  in  poetry 
and  later  Latin,  is  used  to  denote  the  part  affected:  — 

caput  necten  tux  (Aon.  v.  809),  their  heads  shall  be  Sound  (they  shall  be  bound 

about  the  head), 
Srdentla  oculos  suffectl  sanguine  et  Ignl  (id.  ii.  210),  their  glaring  eyes  blood' 
shot  and  blazing  with  fire  (suffused  as  to  their  eyes  with  blood  and  fire). 
nilda  genu  (id.  i.  330),  with  her  knee  bare  (bare  as  to  the  knee), 
femur  trSgulS  ictus  (Liv.  xxi.  7.  10),  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  dart, 
Non.  —  This  construction  is  also  called  the  Accusative  of  Specification. 

c.  In  many  apparently  similar  expressions  the  accusative  may  be 
regarded  as  the  direct  object  of  a  verb  in  the  middle  voice  (§  156.  a): 

Inutile  femun  cingitnr  (Aen.  11.  510),  he  girds  on  the  useless  steel. 

node  sinus  collect*  (mentis  (id.  i.  820),  having  her  flaming  folds  gathered  in 

nmero*  Ineternor  pelle  leonia  (id.  Ii.  722),  I  cover  my  shoulders  with  a  lion's 

skin. 
proOnus  induitnr  fadam  cnltumque  Dlfinae  (Ov.  H.  ii.  425),  forthwith  she 

assumes  the  shape  and  garb  of  Diana, 

d.  The  Accusative  is  used  in  Exclamations :  — 

0  f  ortflnStam  rem  pflblicam,  O  fortunate  republic  I     [Cf .  o  f ortQnata  mors 

(PhiLxiv.  31),  oh,  happy  death!  (§330.  o).] 
0  me  Infeilcem  (Mil.  102),  oh,  unhappy  I! 
m8  misernm,  ah,  wretched  me  I 
in  qnattuor  ftras  (Eel  v.  66),  lo,  four  attars  I 
enum  (=  em  Alum),  tftereAe  is/    [Cf.  §146.  a.  *,*.] 
eccSs  (=  ecce  eos),  there  they  are,  look  at  them  I 
pro  deum  fldem,  good  heavens  (O  protection  of  the  gods)  I 
hocine  saeclum  (Ter.  Ad.  304),  O  thie  generation! 
huncine  hominem  (Verr.  v,  62),  this  man,  good  heavens! 
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NOTE  1. — Such  expressions  usually  depend  upon  some  long- forgotten  verb.  The 
substantive  in  commonly'  accompanied  by  an  adjective.  The  use  of -ne  in  some  cases 
suggests  an  original  question,  as  in  quid?  what?  why?  till  me. 

Notb  2.  —  The  omission  of  the  verb  has  given  rise  to  some  other  idiomatic  accusa- 
tive*.   Such  are:  — 

MJBtetn  (sc,  dicit)  (in  addressing  a  letter),  greeting. 
rat  dina  fidius  (sc.  adiuvet),  to  help  me  heaven  (the  god  of  faith). 
nude  mini  lapldem  (Hor.  S.  11.  7. 116),  where  can  I  get  a  stone? 
quo  mini  fortflnam  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  6.  12),  of  what  use  to  me  is  fortune?    [No  verb 
thought  of.] 
*.  The  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  in  the  accusative ;  — 
tntallegfl  t*  sapere  (Fam.  vil.  82.  8),  I  perceive  that  you  are  wise. 
•Is  res  lactfirt  nOlebat  (B.  G.  i.  18),  he  was  unwilling  that  these  matters  should 
be  discussed. 
Note.—  This  construction  is  especially  common  with  verbs  of  knowing,  thinking, 
Oiling,  and  perceiving  (§560). 

/.  The  accusative  in  later  writers  is  sometimes  used  in  apposition 
with  a  clause:  — 

deSemnt  tribunal ,  .  .  manos  intentanWs,  c-ausam  discordiae  et  initium  armO- 

rum  (Tax:.  Ann.  i.  27),  they  abandon  the  tribunal  shaking  their  fists,— 

a  cause  of  dissension  and  the  beginning  of  tear. 

Note.  —  This  construction  is  an  extension  (under  Greek  influence)  of  a  usage  more 

nearly  within  the  ordinary  rules,  such  as, — Enjnenetn  prOdidere  Antloche,  picls  men*- 

dem  (Sail.  Ep.  Mlth.  8) ,  they  betrayed  Evmenet  to  Antiochua,  theprice  of  peace.    [Hero 

Eumenes  may  be  regarded  as  the  price,  although  the  real  price  Is  the  betrayal.] 

For  the  Accusative  of  the  End  of  Motion,  see  §  427. 2  ;  for  the  Accusative  of  Dura^ 
tlou  of  Time  and  Extent  of  Space,  see  55  423, 425;  for  the  Accusative  with  Prepositions, 

see  §220. 

ABLATIVE  CASE 

398.  TJnder  the  name  Ablative  are  Included  tbe  meanings  and,  in  part,  the  forms 
of  three  cases,— the  Ablative  proper,  expressing  tbe  relation  fbum;  the  Locative, 
in  ;  and  the  Instrumental,  with  or  by.  These  three  cases  were  originally  not  wholly 
distinct  in  meaning,  and  their  confusion  was  rendered  more  certain  (1)  by  the  develop- 
ment of  meanings  that  approached  each  other  and  (2)  by  phonetic  decay,  by  means  of 
which  these  cases  have  become  largely  identical  in  form.  Compare,  for  the  first,  the 
phrases  J  parte  dexterl,  oh  the  right ;  qnam  ob  cansam,  feok  which  cause ;  ad  limam, 
AT  (in  consequence  of)  the  report;  and,  for  the  second,  the  like  forms  of  the  dative 
and  ablative  plural,  the  old  dative  In -6  of  the  fifth  declension  (§96),  and  the  loss  of  the 
original  -d  of  the  ablative  (§49.  «;  cf.  §§  43.  n.i,  92./,  214.  a.  x.). 

The  relation  of  jthoh  Includes  separation,  source,  cause,  agent,  and  comparison; 
that  of  with  or  BY,  accompaniment ,  instrument,  means,  manner,  quality,  and  price  ; 
that  of  in  or  AT,  place,  time,  circumstance.  This  classification  according  to  the 
original  cases  (to  which,  however,  too  great  a  degree  of  certainty  should  not  bo 
attached)1  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table:  — 
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f  1.  Of  Separation,  Privation,  and  Want  (§  400). 

2.  Of  Source  (participles  of  origin  etc.)  (§  403). 

3.  Of  Causa  (laborB,  eisiliB,  etc.)  <§  404). 

4.  Of  Agent  (with  »6  after  Passives)  (§  40B). 

5.  Of  Comparison  (than)  (§  406). 

1.  Of  Manner,  Means,  and  Instrument  (§  408  ff .}. 

2.  Of  Object  bf  the  Deponents  utoi  etc.  (§  410). 

3.  Of  Accompaniment  (with  con)  (}  413). 

4.  Of  Degree  of  Difference  ($414). 
(urilft):                             5.  Of  Quality  (with  Adjectives)  (§410). 

6.  Of  Price  and  Exchange  (§  416). 

7.  Of  Specification  (§118). 

5.  Ablative  Absolute  (§419). 

in.  Locative   Ablative   (in,    1 1.  Of  Place  where  (commonly  with  in)  (§421). 
071,  at):  \2.  Of  Time  and  Circumstance  (§423). 

399.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  relations  expressed  in 
English  by  the  prepositions  from;  in,  at;  with,  by;  — 

riberare  mets,  to  deliver  from  fear. 
excultua  doctrlnS,  trained  in  learning. 
hoc  ipso  tempore,  at  this  very  time. 
caecus  aviritii,  blind  with  avarice. 
occisus  gladifi,  slain  by  the  sword. 


OSES   OF  THE  ABLATIVE  PROPER 
Ablative  of  Separation 

400.  Words  signifying  Separation  or  Privation  are  followed  by 
the  ablative. 

401.  Verba  meaning  to  remove,  let  free,  be  absent,  deprive,  and 
want,  take  the  Ablative  (sometimes  with  ab  or  ex) :  — 

ocnlia  s6  prtvftvit  (Fin.  v.  87),  he  deprived  himself  of  eye*. 

omni  Gsttii  Romania  interdlcit  (B.  G.  i.  40),  he  (Ariovistus)  bars  the  Romans 

from  the  whole  of  Gaul. 
el  aqua  et  Ignl  interdlcitur  (Veil.  ii.  45),  he  i»  debarred  the  use  of  fire  and 

water.     [The  regular  formula  of  banishment.] 
Totaptttfboa  carere  (Cat.  M.  7),  to  lack  enjoyments. 
nOn  egeo  medldna  (Lael.  10),  I  want  no  physic. 
levamur  superstitione,  iiber&mnr  mortis  mets  (Fin.  i.  «3),  we  are  relieved 

from  superstition,  we  are  freed  from  fear  of  death. 
soluti  a  enpidltatibiis  (Leg.  Agr.  i.  27),  freed  from  desires. 
multOa  ex  his  incommodis  pecOnia  sE  liberasse  (Verr.  v.  23),  that  many  have 

freed  themselves  by  money  from  these  inconveniences. 
For  the  Genitive  with  verbs  of  separation  and  want,  see  §  3SG.  n. 
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103.  Verbs  compounded  with  ft,  ab,  ds,  ex,  (1)  take  the  simple 
Ablative  when  used  fywraUveiy;  but  (2)  when  used,  literally  to 
denote  actual  separation  or  motion,  they  usually  require  a  prepo- 
sition (§  426. 1)  i  — 

(1)  cinltS  desistere  (B.  G.  I.  6),  to  desist  from  the  attempt. 
dSsine  communiboa  locla  {Acad.  ii.  80),  quit  commonplaces. 
ablre  magiebatfi,  to  leave  one's  ofltee. 

abstinere  iniOria,  to  refrain  from  wrong. 

(2)  a  prfipoaitfl  aberrSre  (Pin.  v.  83),  to  wander  from  the  point 

dS  prSvincil  dBcedere  (Verr.  ii.  48),  to  withdraw!  from  one's  province. 

ab  lure  ablre  (id.  ii.  114),  to  go  outside  of  the  law. 

ex  dvrtate  excessere  (B.  G.  vi.  8),  they  departed  from  the  state.     [But  cf. 

finlbas  buIb  excesseram  (id.  iv.  18),  they  had  left  their  own  territory.'] 
S  magnO  demissum  nOmen  Ifllfl  (Aen.  L  288),  a  name  descended  (sent  down) 
from  great  lulus. 
For  the  Dative  used  instead  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation,  see  }  381.    For  the  Abla- 
tive of  the  actual  place  whence  in  idiomatic  expressions,  see  §§427. 1,  428./. 

a.  Adjectives  denoting  freedom  and  want  are  followed  by  the 
ablative :  — 

orbs  nMa  praealdiS  (Att.  vii.  13),  the  city  noted  of  defence. 

immBnis  militia1  (Liv.  i.  43),Jree  of  military  service. 

plebsorba  tribunls  (Leg.  iii.  9),  the  people  deprived  of  tribunes. 
Note.  —  A  preposition  sometimes  occurs :  — 

a  culpa  vacuus  (Sail.  Cat.  14),  free  from  blame. 

liberi  i  fleliciis  (Leg.  Agr.  i.  27),  free  from  luxuries. 

Messina  ab  bis  rCbus  vacua  atque  niida  est  (Verr.  iv.  3),  Messana  is  empty  and 
bare  of  these  things. 
For  the  Genitive  with  adjectives  of  want,  see  J  349.  a. 

Ablative  of  Source  and  Material 
403.  The  Ablative  (usually  with  a  preposition)  is  used  to  denote 
the  Source  from  which  anything  is  derived,  or  the  Material  of 
which  it  consists:  — 
1.  Source:  — 
Khenas  oritur  ex  Lepontlla  (B.  G.  iv.   10),  the  Rhine  rises  in  (from)   the 

country  of  the  Lepontii. 
ab  his  sermo  oritur  (Lael.  5),  the  conversation  is  begun  by  (arises  from)  them. 
cuius  ratiOnis  vim  atque  uMlitatem  ex  illO  caeleatl  Epicurl  volSmine  accepi- 
mus  (N.  D.  i.  48),  of  this  reasoning  we  have  learned  the  power  and 
advantage  from  that  divine  book  of  Epicurus. 
BUAvitatem  odorum  qui  afflarenW  e1  flSribus  (Cat.  M.  50),  the  sweetness  of 
the  odors  which  breathed  from  the  flowers. 
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2.  Material:  — 
eiat  Uttus  ex  fraude  «t  mmiktJB  factus  (Cla.  72),  he  was  entirely  made  up  of 

fraud  and  falsehood. 
valvas  magnificenUorts,  ex  »ur5  atque  ebora  perfeetiOrefl  (Verr.  iv.  121), 

more  splendid  doors,  more  finely  wrought  of  gold  and  ivory. 
factum  da  cautibua  antrum  (Ov.  M.  i.  575),  a  cave  formed  of  rocks. 
templum  de  marmote  pOnam  (Georg.  iii.  13),  I'll  build  a  temple  of  marble. 
Nora  1. — In  poetry  the  proposition  is  often  omitted. 

Note  2.— The  Ablative  of  Material  is  a  development  of  the  Ablative  of  Source. 
For  the  Genitive  of  Material,  bob  $  341. 

a.  Participles  denoting  birth  or  origin  are  followed  by  the  Abla- 
tive of  Source,  generally  without  a  preposition :  — * 

love  n&tus  et  Mali  (N.  D.  iii.  66),  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia. 
edit*  region*  (Hor.  Od.  i.  1.  1),  descendant  of  kings. 
qn5  sanguine  cretus  (Aen.  ii.  74),  6om,  of  what  Wood, 
genitae  Pandlone  (Ov.  M.  vi.  666),  daughters  of  Pandion. 
Note  1. — A  preposition  (ab,  it,  as)  la  usually  expressed  with  pronouns,  with  the 
name  of  the  mother,  and  often  with  that  of  other  ancestors :  — 

^i  ml' hie  n&tus  DOn  est  Bed  ex  fiitra  me6  (Tor.  Ad.  40),  this  is  not  my  son,  but 

my  brother's  (not  born  from  me,  etc.). 
cum  ax  ubaque  [uxOre]  filius  natus  esaet  (Do  Or.  i.  183),  each  wife  having  had 

a  son  (when  a  eon  had  been  born  of  each  wife) . 
Belus  et  omnea  I  Belli  (Aen.  I.  730),  Belus  and  all  his  descendants. 
Note  2.  —  Barely,  the  place  of  birth  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  of  source ;  as,  — 
desideravit  C.  Fleginatem  Placenta,  A.  Omnium  PateoSe  <B.  C.  iii.  71),  he  last  Caius 
Fleginas  of  Placentia,  Aulvs  Oranius  of  PuteoH.  • 

Note  3 The  Roman  tribe  1b  regularly  expressed  by  the  ablative  alone :  as,  — 

Q.  Verrem  RSmiui  (Verr.  1.  23) ,  Quintus  Verres  of  the  BomUian  tribe. 

b.  Some  verbs  may  take  the  Ablative  of  Material  without  a  prep- 
osition. Such  are  conetire,  tflnsietcre,  and  continent  But  with  cftn- 
Btare,  ex  is  more  common :  — 

domus  amoenitfis  nCn  sediflcio  Bed  ailvi  cOnstabat  (Nep.  Att.  13),  the  charm 

of  the  house  consisted  not  in  the  buildings  but  in  the  woods. 
ex  animo  cflnstamufl  et  corpora  (Fin.  iv.  19),  we  consist  of  soul  and  body. 
vita  corpora  et  spirit!!  continftur  (Marc.  28),  life  consists  of  body  and  spirit. 

c  The  Ablative  of  Material  without  a  preposition  is  used  with 

tscere,  fieri,  and  similar  words,  in  the  sense  of  do  with,  become  of:  — 

quid  hoc  homine  faciatis  (Verr.  ii.  1.  42),  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 

quid  Tullioia  me&  flet  (Fam.  xiv.  4.  3),  what  will  become  of  my  dear  Tullia  1 
quid  t*  futOrum  est  (Verr.  ii.  155),  what  will  become  of  you  t 
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d.  The  Ablative  of  Material  with  ex,  and  in  poetry  without  a 
preposition,  sometimes  depends  directly  on  a  noun :  ■ — 

nOn  pauca  pflcula  ex  aura  (Verr.  iv.  62),  not  a  few  cups  of  gold. 
scopuiis  pendentibus  antrum  (Aen.  I.  186),  a  cave  of  hanging  rocks. 
For  Ablative  of  Source  Instead  of  Partitive  Genitive,  see  §  346.  c. 

Ablative  of  Cause 
404.  The  Ablative  (with  or  without  a  preposition)  is  used  to 
express  Cause  :  — ' 

neglegentJi  plectlmuT  (Lael.  85),  tee  are  chastised  for  negligence. 
guberaatOris  are  uttlitite  nOu  arts  laudfttur  (Fin.  i.  42),  the  pilot's  tkUl  it 

praised  for  it*  service,  not  its  tkUl. 
certis  de  causis,  for  cogent  reasons. 

ex  vulnere  aeger  (Rep.  ii.  38),  disabled  by  (from)  a  wound, 
mare  a  sole  lucet  (Acad,  ii.  105),  the  tea  gleam*  in  the  mn  (from  the  sun). 

a.  The  Ablative  of  Cause  without  a  preposition  is  used  with  labOrO 
(also  with  ex),  exsiliS,  exsultO,  triumphs,  lacrimO,  irdeO :  — 

'doleO  te  alii'a  malls  labOr&re  (Fam.  iv.  3),  I  am  sorry  that  you  suffer  with 
t>ther  Ms.     [Cf.  ex  aero  alieno  laborare  (B,  C.  ili.  22),  to  labor  under 
debt  (from  another's  money).] 
exsultare  laetitia,  trlumphare  gaudio  coepit  (Clu.  14),  she.  began  to  exult  in 

gladness,  and  triumph  in  joy. 
exsilul  ganoio  (Fam.  xvi.  16),  I  jumped  for  joy,     [Cf.  laorlmo  saudiS  (Tor. 

Ad.  409),  I  weep  for  joy.] 
firdGre  dolBre  et  iri  (AU.  ii.  19.  5),  to  be  on  fire  with  pain  and  anger. 
For  sandei  and  eiorior,  see  {431. 

ft.  The  motive  which  influences-  the  mind  of  the  person  acting  is 
expressed  by  the  ablative  of  cause ;  the  object  exciting  the  emotion 
often  by  ob '  or  propter  with  the  accusative :  — 

nOn  ob  praedam  ant  spollandl  captdlne  (Tac.  H.  1. 68),  not  for  booty  or  through 

lu*t  of  plunder. 
amlcitia  ex  ee  et  propter  si  expetenda  (Fin.  ii.  83),  friendship  must  be  sought 
of  and  for  itself. 
NOTE.  — But  these  constructions  are  often  confused:  as,—  pjirere  Ugibus  propter 
metum  (Par.  34),  to  obey  the  laws  on  account  of  fear.    [Here  metum  ia  almost  equiva- 
lent to  "the  terrors  of  the  law,"  and  hence  propter  ie  used,  though  the  ablative  would 
be  more  natural.] 

1  The  cause,  in  the  ablative,  Is  originally  source,  as  is  shown  by  the  nae  of  ab,  as, 
ex;  bnt  when  the  accusative  with  ad,  oh,  ie  used,  the  idea  of  cause  arises  from  nearness. 
Occasionally  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  cause  and  meant  (which  is  tbe  old 
Instrumental  case)  or  circumstance  (which  is  either  the  Locative  or  tbe  Instrumental). 

•Originally  a  mercantile  use:  cf.  ob  decern  minis,  for  the  price  often  mints. 
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e.  The  ablatives  causa"  and  gratia,  for  the  sake  of,  are  used  with  a 
genitive  preceding,  or  with  a  pronoun  in  agreement :  — 

eft  causa,  on  account  of  this ;  qua  gratia  (Ter.  E  un.  90) ,  for  what  purpose  1 
meS  causS,  for  my  sake ;  mes  gratia  (Plant.),  for  my  take. 
ex  meft  et  rel  pflblicae  causa,  for  my  own  take  and  the  repuWic's. 
praedictiOnla  causa  (N.  D.  lii.  5),  by  may  of  prophecy. 
exempli  gratia  (verbl  gratia),  for  example. 
sul  pOrgandl  gratia,  for  the  take  of  clearing  themselves. 
Note. — But  gratia  with  possessive*  In  this  use  is  rare. 

Ablative  of  Agent 
405.  The  Voluntary  Agent  after  a  passive  verb  is  expressed  by 
the  Ablative  with  a  or  ab :  — 

laudator  ab  his,  culpStur  ab  Mis  (Hor.  S.  i.  2.  11),  he  is  praised  by  these, 

blamed  by  those. 
ab  animo  tuO  quidquid  agitur  id  agitur  I  ti  (Tusc.  i.  62),  whatever  is  done  by 

your  soul  it  done  by  yourself. 
a  fulls  in  iudiciuinyocatuH  est  (Cat.  M.  22),  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  his  sons. 
cum  I  cflnctO  consensu  plausua  esset  multiplex  datua  (id.  64),  when  great 

applause  hattbeen  given  by  the  whole  audience. 
n6  virtus  ab  andadi  vineerEtur  (Seat.  92),  that  valor  might  not  be  overborne 
by  audacity.     [Audacia  is  in  a  manner  personified.] 
Note  1. — This  construction  is  developed  from  the  Ablative  of  Sonrce.    The  agent 
Is  conceived  as  the  source  or  author  of  the  action. 

Note  2.— The  ablative  of  the  affsn(<which  requires  a  or  so)  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  ablative  of  instrument,  which  has  no  preposition  (§400).  Thus 
—  occlsus  glaaiS,  (Iain  by  a  sword;  but,  occisua  ab  hosts,  slain  by  an  enemy. 

Note  3.  —  The  ablative  of  the  agent  is  commonest  with  nouns  denoting  persons,  but 
ft  occurs  also  with  names  of  things  or  qualities  when  these  are  conceived  as  performing 
an  action  and  so  are  partly  or  wholly  personified,  as  in  the  last  example  under  the  rule. 
a.  The  ablative  of  the  agent  with  ab  is  sometimes  used  after  intran- 
sitive verbs  that  have  a  passive  sense :  — 
perlre  ab  hosts,  to  be  slain  by  an  enemy. 
6.  The  personal  agent,  when  considered  as  instrument  or  means, 
is  often  expressed  by  per  with  the  accusative,  or  by  opera  with  a 
genitive  or  possessive :  — 

ab  •xpliratodbas  cortior  factus  est  (B.  G.  i.  21),  he  was  informed  try  scouts  (in 

person).    But,  — 
par  explorltSrta  Caesar  certior  factus  est  (id.  1.  12),  Ceesar  was  informed  by 

(means  of)  Seoul*, 
elautae  operi  Heptflni  (Plaut.  Rud.  009),  washed  clean  by  the  services  of  Neptune. 
nOn  roaJ  opera  Bvenit  (Ter.  Hec.  228),  it  hasn't  happened  through  me  (by  my 
exertions).     [Cf.  aius  operi,  B.  G.  v.  27.] 
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Note  1-  —  The  ablativo  of  means  or  instrument  is  often  used  instead  of  the  abla- 
tive of  agent,  especially  in  military  phrases:  as, — haec  eicabitoribus  tenebantur 
(B.  Q.  vii.  69),  these  (redoubts)  were  held  by  meant  of  sentinels. 

Note  2.  —  An  animal  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  meant  or  instrument,  some- 
times as  the  agent.  Hence  both  the  simple  ablative  and  the  ablative  with  «b  occur :  — 
eqo5  vehi,  to  ride  on  horseback  (be  conveyed  by  means  of  a  horse) .  [Not  ab  aqua.] 
clipeOs  i  milieus  esse  derosos  (Div.  i.  99),  that  Vie  ihieldt  mere  gnawed  by  mice. 
For  the  Dative  of  the  Agent  with  the  Gerundive,  see  §  371. 

Ablative  of  Comparison 

406.  The  Comparative  degree  ia  often  followed  by  the  Abla- 
tive 1  signifying  than :  — 

CatO  est  Cicerone  eloquentior,  Goto  it  more  eloquent  than  Cicero. 

quid  nobis  doobna  labOriosius  est  (Mil.  6),  what  more  burdened  with  toil  than 

toe  hoof 
vlliua  argentum  est  auto,  virtu  tibus  aurum  (Hor.  Ep.  i,  1.  52),  miner  is  less 
precious  than  gold,  gold  than  virtue.  ■ 
a.  The  idiomatic  ablatives  opinione,  spe,  solitO,  dictO,  aequo,  crSdi- 
bili,  and  ittsto  are  used  after  comparatives  instead  of  a  clause  :  — ■ 
celerius  opinione  (Fam.  xiv.  23),  faster  than  one  would  think. 
serins  spe  omnium  (Liv.  zzvl.  26),  later  than  aU  hoped  (than  the  hope  of  all). 
amnis  aolito  citatior  (id.  xxiii.  19.  11),  a  stream  swifter  than  its  wont. 
gravius  aequo  (Sail.  Cat.  51),  more  seriously  than  was  right. 

407.  The  comparative  may  be  followed  by  quam,  than.    When 

ijuam  is  used,  the  two  things  compared  are  put  in  the  same  case : 
uOn  callidior  es  quam  hie  (.Rose.  Am.  40),  you  are  not  more  cunning  than  he. 
contionibus  accommodatiur  est  quamifididis  (Clu.  2),  Jitter  for  popular  assem- 
blies than  far  courts. 
misericordis  dlgnlor  quam  contnmSlia  (Pison.  32),  more  worthy  of  pity  than  of 
disgrace. 
a.  The  construction  with  quam  is  required  when  the  first  of  the 
things  compared  is  not  in  the  Nominative  or  Accusative. 

Note  1. — There  are  several  limitations  on  the  use  of  the  ablative  of  comparison, 
even  when  the  first  of  the  things  compared  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative.  Thus 
the  quam  construction  is  regularly  used  (1)  when  the  comparative  is  in  agreement 
with  a  genitive,  dative,  or  ablative :  as, — senei  est  eo  meliOre  condicione  qnam  adnles- 
cens  (Cat.  H.  68),  an  old  man  is  in  this  respect  in  a  better  position  than  a  young  man; 
and  (2)  when  the  second  member  of  the  comparison  is  modified  by  a  clause:  as, — minor 
fait  aliqnanto  is  qui  primus  fabulam  dedit  qnam  ei  qui,  etc.  (Brut.  73),  he  who  first 
presented  a  play  was  somewhat  younger  than  those  who,  etc. 

l  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation .  The  object  with  which  anything 
Is  compared  is  the  starting-point  jVomtofticft  we  reckon.  Thus,  "Cicero  ia  eloquent "; 
but,  starting  from  him,  we  come  to  Cato,  who  is  "  more  so  than  he." 
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NoteS. — The  poets  somctinitis  use  tlio  ablativs  of  comparison  where  the  prose 
construction  requires  quam:  as, — pane  ageo  iam  mellitia  potiore  placentis  {Hor.  £p. 
1. 10. 11),  I  now  want  bread  better  than  honey-cake*. 

Note  3.  —  Relative  pronouns  having  a  definite  antecedent  never  take  quam  in  this 
eonstractlon,  bnt  always  the  ablative:  as,— rex  erat  Aeneas  nobis,  qua  iustior  alter 
nee,  etc.  (Aon.  i.  M4),  JSneaswas  our  king,  than  whom  no  other  [was J  more  righteous. 

b.  In  sentences  expressing  or  implying  a  general  negative  the 
ablative  (rather  than  quam)  is  the  regular  construction  when  the  first 
member  of  the  comparison  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative :  — 

nihil  detestabilius  dSdecore,  nihil  foedius  serritute  (Phil.  iii.  36),  nothing  is 

more  dreadful  than  disgrace,  nothing  viler  than  slavery. 
nemlnem  ease  ciriorem  ti  (Att.  x.  8a.  1),  thai  no  one  is  dearer  than  you, 

c.  After  the  comparatives  plus,  minus,  ampllus,  longiua,  without 
quam,  a  word  of  measure  or  jiumber  is  often  used  with  no  change  in 
its  case :  — 

plus  septtngentl  captl  (Liv.  xli.  12),  more  than  seven  hundred  were  taken. 

[Nominative.] 
plfis  tertia  parte  interfectS  (B.  G.  iii.  S),  more  than  a  third  part  being  slain. 

[Ablative  Absolute.] 

aditns  in  latitudinem  nOn  ampllus  dncentSrnm  pedum  relinquBbStur  (id.  ii. 

29),  on  approach  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  width  was  left. 

[Genitive  of  Measure  :  j  845.  6.] 

Note.  —  The  noun  taken  the  case  required  by  the  ramtext,  without  reference  to  the 

comparative,  which  is  in  a  sort  of  apposition:  "seven  hundred  were  taken  [and]  more." 

d.  Alius  is  Bometimes  followed  by  the  ablative  in  poetic  and  collo- 
quial use ;  in  formal  prose  it  is  followed  by  ac  (atque),  et,  more  rarely 

,  by  nisi,  quam :  — 

nee  qulcquam  alind  libertate  commCnl  (Fam.  ii.  2),  nothing  else  than  the  com- 
mon liberty. 

alius  Lpsippo  (Hot.  Ep.  ii.  1.  240),  another  than  Lusippus. 

nam  alind  vidfltur  esse  ac  meorum  bonolum  dlreptiO  (Dom.  51) ,  does  it  seem 
anything  different  from  the  plundering  of  my  property? 

erat  Listeria  nihil  alind  nisi  annSlinm  eonfectiO  (Da  Or.  ii.  52),  history  was 
nothing  else  but  a  compiling  of  records. 

e.  The  comparative  of  an  adverb  is  usually  followed  by  quam,  rarely 
by  the  ablative  except  in  poetry :  — 

'  teinpuB  te  citiue  quam  iiratio  dSflceret  (Rose.  Am.  89),  time  would  faU  you 
sooner  than  words.     Bnt,  — 
cur  ollvum  sangnine  vfperlno  cautiua  vltat  (Hor.  Od.  1.  S.  0),  why  does  he  shun 
oU  more  carefully  than  viper's  blood  T 
Note. — Prepositions  meaning  before  or  beyond  {as  «nte,  prae,  piaster,  saprl)  are 
sometimes  used  with  a  comparative :  as,  —  scelere  ante  iliflu  inunlnior  omuls  (Aen.  i. 
347),  more  monstrous  in  crime  than  all  other  men. 

• 
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OSES   OF  THE  ABLATIVE  AS   INSTRUMENTAL 

408.  Means,  Instrument,  Manner,  and  Accompaniment  are  denoted  by  the  Instru- 
mental Ablative  (see  5  iK*f)i  but  some  of  these  uses  more  commonly  requite  a  prepo- 
sition. As  the;  all  come  from  one  source  (the  old  Instrumental  Gate)  no  sharp  line 
can  be  drawn  between  them,  and  indeed  the  Romans  themselves  can  hardly  have 
thought  of  any  distinction.  Thus,  in  omnibus  precious  Sri.ta.nt,  they  entreated  with 
every  [kind  of]  prayer,  the  ablative,  properly  that  of  means,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  manner. 

Ablative  of  Means  or  Instrument 

409.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  means  or  instrument 
of  an  action :  — 

certantgs  pugnls,  calcibus,  unguibus,  morsd  dSnique  (Tusc.  v.  77),  fighting 
with  fists,  heels,  nails,  and  even  teeth.   - 

cum  pugnls  et  calcibus  conclsus  esset  (Verr.  ill.  56),  when  he  had  been  pum- 
melled with  their  fists  and  heal*. 

mete  laborious  ioteritii  rem  piiblicam  llberSvI  (Soil.  83),  by  my  toils  I  have 
saved  the  state  from  ruin. 

multae  ist&rum  arborum  mea  manQ  sunt  eatae  (Cat.  M.  59),  many  of  those 
(reel  were  set  out  with  my  own  hands. 

vi  victa  vis,  vel  polios  oppressa  virtiite  aud&cia  est  (Mil.  SO),  violence  was 
overcome  by  violence,  or  rather,  boldness  was  put  down  by  courage. 

a.  The  Ablative  of  Means  is  used  with  verbs  and  adjectives  of 
filling,  abounding,  and  the  like :  - — 

Deus  bonis  omnibus  eiplevit  mnndum  (Tim.  3),  God  has  filled  the  world  with 

all  good  things. 
aggers  et  critlbns  fossSs  ezpleut  (B.  G.  vil.  86),  they  fill  up  the  ditches  with 

earth  and  fascines. 
tOtum  montem  hominibns  complSvit  (id.  i.  24),  he  filled  the  whole  mountain 

with  men. 
opImuE  piaeda  (Verr.  ii.  1.  132),  rich  with  spoils. 

vItapWnaetc^nfertavoluptatibus(SesU23),l^e^^andcroiwfedioiUtd!j;5Ats. 

forum  AppI  differtum.  uao&t  (Hor.  S.  i.  Q.  4),  forum  Appii  crammed  with 

bargemen. 

Note.—  In  poetry  the  Genitive  is  often  used  with  these  words.   ComjIeS  and  imple* 

sometimes  take  the  genitive  in  prose  (cf.  §  3B6);  so  regularly  plfinua  and  (with  personal 

nouns)  complBtus  and  rerertus  ({349.  a):  — 

omnia  plena  Ifictfis  et  maerBrls  fuenmt  (Best.  128),  everything  was  full  of  grief 

and  mourning. 
Ollam  Mnlrlorum  implore  (Fam.  Iz.  18),  to  fill  a  potwUh  money.    [Hers  evidently 

colloquial,  otherwise  rare  in  Cicero.] 
convlvium  vicinSmm  eompleO  (Cat.  M.  46,  in  the  mouth  of  Cato),  I  fit  Up  the  ban- 
quet with  my  neighbors, 
earn  coropletus  mercitomm  career  asset  (Verr.  v.  14T),  when  thepriton  was  full  of 
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410.  The  deponents  utor,  fntor,  fongor,  potior,  veecor,  with  several 
of  their  compounds,1  govern  the  Ablative :  — 

fltar  vestrs,  benignitate  (Arch.  18),  I  will  avail  myself  of  your  kindnett. 

ita  mihi  salva  ie  public!  vCbiscum  perfmi  llceat  (Cat.  iv,  11},  so  may  I  enjoy 

with  you  the  slate  secure  and  prosperous. 
fungi  inanl  munen  (Aen.  vl.  885),  to  perform  an  idle  service. 
auro  heros  potitnr  (Ov.  M.  vil.  168),  the  hero  takes  the  gold. 
laete  et  ferlnSearaevescSbantur  (lug.  89),  they  fed  on  milk  and  game. 
Note. — Tnis  Is  property  an  Ablative  of  Means  (instrumental  and  the  verbs  are 
really  Id  the  middle  voice  (5  156.  a).    Thus  utor  with  the  ablative  signifies  I  employ 
myself  (or  avail  myself)  by  means  of,  etc.    Bat  these  earlier  meanings  disappeared 
from  toe  language,  leaving  the  construction  as  we  find  it. 

a.  Potior  sometimes  takes  the  Genitive,  as  always  in  the  phrase 
potiri  rtrura,  to  get  control  or  be  master  of  affairs  (§  357.  «) :  — 

tCtlus  GaUiae  sC sa  potiri  posse  spErant  (B.  G.  1.  8),  they  hope  they  can  get 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Gaul. 
Note  I.— In  early  Latin,  them  verbs  an  sometimes  transitive  and  take  the 


functus  est  offldom  (Ter.  Fn-  281).  be  performed  the  part,  etc. 

tile  patria  potitur  commoda  (Ter.  Ad.  871),  he  enjoys  his  ancestral  estate. 
Notb  2.— The  Gerundive  of  these  verbs  is  used  personally  in  the  passive  as  If  the 
verb  were  transitive  (but  cf.  §500.  3):  as, — Heraclifl  omnia  fltenda  so  posstdenda  trS- 
Aiderat  (Vert,  ii.46),  he  had  given  ooer  everything  to  Heraclius  for  his  use  and  posses- 
sion (to  be  used  and  possessed). 

411.  Opus  and  finis,  signifying  need,  take  the  Ablative;—1 
magisttatibua  opus  est  (Leg.  lii.  6),  there  is  need  of  magistrates. 
nunc  viribuB  Qsus  (Aen.  TiiL  441),  now  there  is  need  of  strength. 
Nora.— The  ablative  with  Suns  Is  not  common  ts  classic  prose. 
«.  With  opus  the  ablative  of  a  perfect  participle  is  often  found, 
either  agreeing  with  a  noun  or  used  as  a  neuter  abstract  noun :  — 
opus  est  tuS  exprSmptS  mah'tlS  atqoe  astfitift  (Ter.  And.  723),  1  must  have 

your  best  cunning  and  cleverness  set  to  work. 
properato  opus  erat  (cf.  Mil.  49),  there  was  need  of  haste. 
NotbI.  —  So  rarely  with  fisus  in  comedy:   as,  — quid  istis  flsust  conscriptis  (PI. 
Bacch.  7*9),  what's  the  good  of  having  them  in  writing? 

Notb8.— The  omission  of  the  noun  gives  rise  to  eoraplex  constructions :  as,— quid 
opus  facwst  (cf.  B.  G.  i.  43),  what  must  as  doner  [Cf.  quia  opa*  est  flert?  with  quo 
facto  opas  est?] 

I  These  are  abator,  defltor  (very  rate),  defuneor,  neftuor,  psrftnor,  perfungor. 

*  This  construction  is  properly  an  instrumental  one,  In  which  opas  and  flans  mean 
work  and  seroice,  and  the  ablative  expresses  that  with  which  the  work  is  performed 
or  the  service  rendered.  The  noun  usns  follows  the  analogy  of  the  verb  Mot,  and  the 
ablative  with  opus  Est  appears  to  be  an  extension  of  that  with  flu*  est. 
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6.  Opus  is  often  found  in  the  predicate,  with  the  thing  needed  in 
the  nominative  as  subject:  — 

dux  nfibls  et  auctor  opus  est  (Fain.  11.  8.  4),  toe  need  a  chief  and  responsible 

adviser  (a  chief,  etc.,  is  necessary  for  us). 
■I  quid  ipsl  opus  esset  (B.  G.  i.  34),  if  he  himself  wanted  anything  (if  any- 
thing should  be  necessary  for  him), 
quas  opus  aunt  (Cato  H.  R.  14.  3),  things  which  are  required. 

Ablative  of  Manner 
412.  The  Manner  of  an  action  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative ;  usu- 
ally with  cum,  unless  a  limiting  adjective  is  used  with  the  noun : 
cam  celeritlte  vSnit,  he  came  with  speed.     But,  — 

summit  celeritate  vEnil,  he  came  with  the  greatest  speed. 

quid  refert  qua  me  ratione  cOgatis  (Lael.  26),  what  difference  does  it  make  in 
what  way  you  compel  met 
a.  But  cum  is  often  used  even  when  the  ablative  has  a  limiting 
adjective :  — 

quantS  id  com  periculo  fEcerit  (B.  G.  I.  17),  at  what  risk  he  did  this. 

□on  minors  cum  taedtS  recubant  (PI  in.  Ep.  ix.  17.  3),  they  recline  with  no  less 


6.  With  such  words  of  manner  as  mods,  pacts,  ratione,  rltu,  vi,  via, 
and  with  stock  expressions  which  have  become  virtually  adverbs  (as 
HilentiO,  ittre,  iniortt),  cum  is  not  used :  — 

apis  Matlnac  m5»  modBque  carmina  flngO  (Hor.  Od.  iv.  2.  28),  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  a  Matinian  bee  I  fashion  songs. 
Norm,  —  So  in  poetry  the  ablatire  of  manner  often  omitacnm:  as, — uuequitnr  Ca- 
milla aquae  mens  (Aen.  i.  100),  a  mountain  of  water  follows  in  a  mass.    [Cf.  mormon 
(id.  1. 124) ;  rimis  (id.  i.  123).] 

Ablative  of  Accompaniment 
413.  Accompaniment  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative,  regularly  with 

cum  coniugibuB  ac  uteris  (Att.  viii.  2.  3),  with  wives  and  children. 

cum  fnnditfiribus  Bagittlriiaquti  flumen.  transgressl  (B.   G.   ii.  19),   having 

crossed  the  river  with  the  archers  and  dingers. 
quae  supplicStio"  si  cum  ceteris  cOnferatur  (Cat.  iii.  15),  if  this  thanksgiving 

be  compared  with  others. 
quae  [16s]  esse  cum  teli  vetat  {Mil.  11),  the  law  which  forbids  [one]  to  go 

armed  (be  with  a  weapon). 
el  sScum  suits  eduxerit  (Cat.  I  30),  if  he  leads  out  with  him  his  associates. 

[Foe  ■icnm,  see  §  144.  b.  «A] 
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a.  The  ablative  is  used  without  cum  in  some  military  phrases,  and 
here  and  there  by  early  writers ;  — 

anbeequebatur  oinuibLB  copils  (B.  O.  ii.  19),  he  followed  close  with  all  his 

forces.     [Bat  also  cum  omnibus  copiis.  Id.  I.  26.] 
hoc  praesidio  profectus  est  (Verr.  11.  1.  86),  with  this  force  he  set  out. 

Note. — MIKeB  and  hmlfl,  with  some  of  their  compounds,  and  cdnf undo  take  either 
(1)  the  Ablative  of  Accompaniment  with  or  without  com,  or  (2)  sometimes  tbe  Dative 
(mostly  poetical  or  late) :  — 

mixta  aol&ie  voluptia  (B.  Al.  Hi),  pleasure  mingled  with  pain. 
cQinsammomcum  su6  miaceat  (Laol.  SI),  whose  soul  he  ma]/ mingle  with  his  own. 
fietumque  Maori  miscuit  (Ov.  M.  iv.  140),  and  mingled  tears  with  blood. 
Caesar  eas  cobortts  cam  exercitu  snS  conifltuit  (B.  C.  i.  18),  C&sar  united  those 

cohorts  with  his  own  army. 
ier  coniunctus  tenii  (Lucr.  v.  662),  air  united  with  earth. 

hflmanO  capiti  cervicera  equlnam  iungere  (Hoc.  A.  P.  1),  to  join  to  a  human  head 
a  horse's  neck. 

b.  Words  of  Contention  and  the  like  require  cum :  — 
armls  cum  hosts  certSre  (Off.  iii.  87),  to  fight  with  the  enemy  in  arms. 
libenter  baec  com  Q.  Catulfl  disputarem  (Man  il.  66),  I  should  gladly  discuss 

these  matters  with  Quirdus  Catulus. 
Notb.  —  But  words  uf  contention  may  take  the  Dative  In  poetry  (see  (368.  a). 

Ablative  of  Degree  of  Difference 
414.  With  Comparatives  and  words  implying  comparison  the 
ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  Degree  of  Difference :  — 

qnlnqne  mnibas  passuum  distat,  ii  Is  five  miles  distant. 

a  mllibua  passuam  circiter  duObus  (B.  G.  v.  32),  at  a  distance  of  about  two 

miles.     [For  I  as  an  adverb,  see  %  483.  3.] 
aliquot  ante  annis  (Tubc.  1.  4),  several  years  before. 
aUquantS  post  suspexit  (Rep.  vi.  9),  a  while  after,  he  looked  up. 
molts  me  vigittre  Icrius  (Cat  1.  8),  that  I  watch  much  more  sharply. 
pihiia  erat  ipse  Cyclops  quam  ariEs  prEdentior  (Tusc.  v.  116),  the  Cyclops 

himself  was  not  a  whit  wiser  than  the  ram. 

a.  The  ablatives  qu3  . . .  efl  (hoc),  and  quanta  . . .  tanto,  are  used 
cor  relatively  with  comparatives,  like  the  English  the  .  .  .  the l :  — 
quo  minus  cupidltatls,  eB  plus  auct£ritatU  (Li v.  xxiv.  28),  the  less  greed,  the 

mare  weight  (by  what  tbe  less,  by  that  tbe  more). 
quanta  erat  gravior  oppuguatiO,  tanto  erf  briCr&s  litterae  mittPbantur  (B.  G. 
v.  46),  the  severer  the  siege  was,  the  more  frequently  letters  were  sent. 

'  In  this  phrase  the  is  not  the  definite  article  but  a  pronominal  adverb,  being  tbe 

Anglo-Saxon  thy,  the  instrumental  ease  of  the  pronoun  that,  that.  This  prononn  is 
used  both  as  relative  (by  which,  by  how  much)  and  as  demonstrative  (by  that,  by  so 
much).    Thus  the  ...  the  corresponds  exactly  to  qui  ...  eS. 
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Notk-  — To  this  construction  are  doubtless  to  be  roferred  all  cases  of  qoS  and  efl 
(hie)  with  a  comparative,  even  when  they  have  ceased  Co  be  distinctly  felt  as  degree 
o(  difference  and  approach  the  Ablative  of  Cause:  — 

t&jueuie  minus  paeoitet  (N.  D.  i .  V) ,  ami  for  that  reason  I  rsffnM  lets,  etc.  (by  so 

much  the  less  I  regret) . 
haeo  «a  f  aciliuH  faciebant,  quod  (B.  Q.  ill.  12),  this  they  did  the  wre  easily  for  this 
reason,  because,  etc.     [Cf .  hoc  mlliDrc  spe,  quod  (Id.  iii.  0) .] 

b.  The  Ablative  of  Comparison  (§  406)  and  the  Ablative  of  Degree 
of  Difference  are  sometimes  used  together  with  the  same  adjective :  — 
■Anil  minus  dooentia  (B,  C.  iii.  28),  a  little  let*  than  two  hundred. 
patria,  quae  mihi  vita  mea  taulto  est  cfirior  (Cat.  i.  37),  my  country,  which 
U  much  dearer  to  me  than  l\fe. 
But  the  construction  with  quam  is  mote  common. 

Ablative  of  Quality 
415.  The  quality  of  a  thing  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  an 
adjective  or  genitive  modifier. 

This  is  called  the  Descriptive  Ablative  op  Ablative  of  Quality  :  — ' 
anima  meHSra  sunt  gladiatOres  (Cat.  11.  96),  the  gladiator*  am  of  a  better 

quae  cum  esset  clvitaa  seqnlssimo  tan  ae  fesdsK  {Arch.  0),  as  this  was  a 
city  with  perfectly  equal  constitutional  rights. 

mullerem  eximii  pnlchritfidine  ( Verr.  11.  1.  04),  a  woman  of  Tare  beauty. 
Aristoteles,  vir  sumvA  ingciiia,  setntta,  oSpia  (1'usc,  i.  7),  Aristotle ,  a,  man  of 

the  greatest  genius,  learning,  and  gift  of  expression- 
US  Domitia  dixit  versum,  Graecurn  a&dtra  sentontUl  (Deiot.  25),  concerning 
Domltius  he  recited  a  Great  line  of  the  same,  tenor. 
Note.— The  Ablative  of  Quality  (Hie  the  Genitive  of  Quality,  $  346)  modifies  a  sub- 
stantive  by  desert bing  it.    It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  an  adjective,  and  may  be  either 
attributive  or  predicate.    In  this  it  differs  from  other  ablatives,  which  are  equivalent 
to  adverbs. 

a.  In  expressions  of  quality  the  Genitive  or  the  Ablative  may 

often  be  used  indifferently ;  bat  phy&ioal  qualities  are  oitenet  denoted 
by  the  Ablative  (cf,  §  345.  u.) :  — 

MtpUli  aunt  piBmlstS  (B.  G.  v.  14),  they  have  long  Mir. 

ut  capite  operto  sit  (Cat.  M.  34),  to  haxt  hit  head  cowesj  (to  be,  with  covered 

head). 
quaui  f uit  inMcillos  P.  African!  Alius,  quant  tssui  ant  uuUS  potiua  valerudine 
(id.  35),  how  weak  was  the  eon  of  Africanua,  of  what  feeble  health,  or 
rather  none  at  all  1 
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Ablative  of  Price 

416.  The  price  of  a  thing  is  put  in  the  Ablative :  — 
agrum  vendidit  sSBtertlum  hi  rollibus,  he  sold  the  land  for  6000  sesterces. 
AntOuius  rEpia  addlxit  peciinid  (Phil.  vii.  16),  Antony  sold  thrones  for  money. 
logos  rtdicolOB  j  quia  cena  poscit  (PL  Stich.  221),  jokes :  who  wants  them  for 

(at  the  price  of)  a  dinner  t 
mignlS  ill!  ea  cBnctatio  stetit  (Liv.  ii,  36),  that  hesitation  cost  him  dear. 
Notb.— To  this  head  la  to  be  referred  the  Ablative  of  the  Penalty  ({353. 1). 

417.  Certain  adjectives  of  quantity  are  used  in  the  Genitive  to 
denote  indefinite  value.  Such  are  mlgni,  parvi,  tanti,  quanH,  ploris, 
minoris :  — 

mea  magni  Interest,  Hit  of  great  consequence  to  me. 

illnd  parrl  rfifert  (Manll.  18),  this  is  of  small  account. 

est  mini  taotl  (Cat.  ii.  15),  U  is  worth  the  price  (It  Is  of  ho  much). 

VerrSsne  tibi  tantl  fuit  (Verr.  11.  1.  77),  was  Verres  of  so  much  account  to 

yout 
tantSne  minors  decumae  vEiilPrunt  (id.  iii.  106),  were  the  tithes  sold  for  so 

much  less? 
ut  te  redimas  captain  quam  quoaa  miuiino :  alnequefte  panlnlB,  at  qoantl  quefia 

(Ter.  Eun.  74),  to  ransom  yourself,  when  captured,  at  the  cheapest  rate 

you  can  ;  if  you  can't  for  a  small  sum,  then  at  any  rate  for  what  you  can. 
Mote.  —These  are  really  Genitives  of  Quality  ($  345.  6). 

a.  The  genitive  of  certain  colorless  nouna  is  used  to  denote  indefi- 
nite value.  Such  are  nihil!  (nlll),  nothing;  aaais,  a.  farthing  (rare) ; 
floccl  (a  lock  of  wool),  a  straw :  — 

nOn  flood  facia  (Att.  liii.  50),  I  core  not  a  straw.     [Colloquial.] 
ntinam  ego  istuc  aba  te  factum  am  penderem  (Ter.  Eun.  94),  O  thai  I  cared 
nothing  for  this  being  done  by  you !    [Colloquial.] 

b.  With  verbs  of  exchanging,  either  the  thing  taken  or  the  thing 
given  in  exchange  may  be  in  the  Ablative  of  Price.  Such  are  mutfl, 
commutO,  permuttJ,  vertd :  — 

fldem  suam  et  religionem  pecfinii  commfltSre  (Clu.  129),  to  barter  his  faith 

and  conscience  for  money. 
eisilium  patria  aide  matavit  (Q.  C.  iii.  7.  11),  he  exchanged  his  native  land 

for  exile  (be  took  exile  in  exchange  for  bis  native  land). 
tEIoi  saepe  Lucre!  ilem  mQtat  Lycaefi  Faunua  (Hot.  Od.  1.  17.  1),  nimble 

Faunas  often  changes  Lycasus  for  Lucretilis.     [He  takes  Lucretilis  at 

the  price  o/LycsBus,  i.e.  be  goes  from  Lycseus  to  Lucretilis.] 
vertere  fflneribua  triumpbOs  (id.  i.  36.  4),  to  change  the  triumph  to  the  funeral 

train  (exchange  triumphs  for  funerals).     [Poetical.] 
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Notb.  —  With verhs  of  exchanging  cam  is  often  used,  perhaps  with  a  different  con- 
ception of  the  action:  as,  —  aries  .  .  .  cum  croceo  mutibit  vellera  lata  (Ed.  it.  44),  the 
ram  shall  change  hisfieecefor  [one  dyed  with]  the  yeUow  saffron. 

c.  With  verbs  of  buying  and  selling  the  simple  Ablative  of  Price 
must  be  used,  except  in  the  case  of  tantl,  quanti,  pluris,  minoris :  — 

qtianti  earn  emit?  Till  .  .   .   quot  minis?  quadraginti  minis  (PI.  Epid.  51), 
what  did  he  buy  her  for  t     Cheap.     For  hots  many  mirue  t    Forty. 

Ablative  of  Specification 
418.  The  Ablative  of  Specification  denotes  that  in  respect  to 
which  anything  is  or  is  done :  — 

virtute  praecSdunt  (B.  G.  i.  1),  they  excel  m  courage. 
claudus  alters  peds  (Nop.  Ages.  8),  lame  of  one  foot. 
lingua  haesitantes,  voce  absonl  (De  Or.  i.  115),  hesitating  in  Kpeech,  harsh  in 

voice. 
sunt  enim  homines  nOn  it  sed  nomine  (OS.  i.  105),  for  they  are  men  not  in 

fact,  but  in  name. 
major  natO,  older;  -minor  nitS,  younger  (cf.  §  131.  c). 
paulnm  aetata  progress!  (Cat.  M.  S3),  somewhat  advanced  in  age. 
corpora  senex  esse  poterit,  animS  numquam  erit  (id.  38) ,  he  may  be  an  old  man 

in  body,  he  never  will  be  [old]  at  heart. 
a.  To  this  head  are  to  be  referred  many  expressions  where  the  abla- 
tive expresses  that  in  accordance  with  which  anything  is  or  ia  done:  — 
mat  idle,  with  perfect  right ;  but,  mei  modi,  in  my  fashion. 
met  sententU,  in  my  opinion;  but  also  more  formally,  ex  mea  sententii. 

[Here  the  sense  Is  the  same,  but  the  first  ablative  is  specification,  the 

second  source.] 
propinqnitite  coniflnctfls  atque  nitflri  (Lael.  50),  closely  allied  by  kindred  and 

nature.     [Hare  the  ablative  is  not  different  In  sense  from  those  above, 

but  no  doubt  is  a  development  of  meant.] 
qnl  vinelt  virions  (id.  65),  who  surpasses  in  strength.     [Here  it  is  impossible 

to  tell  whether  vitibai  is  the  means  of  the  superiority  or  that  in  respect 

to  which  one  is  superior.] 
Note.  —  As  the  Romans  had  no  such  categories  as  we  make,  it  is  impossible  U 


For  the  Snplne  in  -fl  as  an  A  Illative  of  Specification,  see  5  510. 
ft.  The  adjectives  dlgnue  and  indignua  take  the  ablative :  — 
vir  patra,  avS,  maiaribns  su!s  dlgnissimus  (Phil,  ill.  25),  a  man  most  worthy 

of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  ancestors. 
tfi  omnl  honora  indlgnissimum  iodicavit  (Vat.  89),  he  judged  you  entirely 
unieorthy  of  every  honor. 
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.    Moth  I.  —  So  t.hovtrbdignor  in  poetry  and  later  prosu:  as, — hand  oquidem  tfiii  me 
dignor  honfire  (Aen.  i.  336)^  Ida  not  deem  mytey  worthy  of  rack  on  honor. 
.    Note  2.  —  Di  jnua  and  indignas  sometimes  take  the  genitive  in  colloquial  usage  and 
In  poetry:  — 

ourara  digidssiinam  tuae  virtutii  (Balboa  in  Att.  viii.  IB),  core  moat  worthy  of 

your  noble,  character. 
dignujj  salutis  (Plant.  Trin.  1153),  worthy  of  safety. 

magnorum  band  umquam  indiguus  avflnun  (Ann.  xii.  649),  Tiever  unworthy  of  my 
great  ancestor/. 

Ablative  Absolute  t 

419.  A  noun  or  pronoun,  with  a  participle  in  agreement,  may 
be  put  in  the  Ablative  to  define  the  time  or  circumstances  of  an 
action.     This  construction  is  called  the  Ablative  Absolute  i  — l 

Caesar,  acceptis  litterls,  nuntium  mittit  (B.  G.  v.  46),  having  received  the 

letter,  Cottar  tends  a  messenger  (the  letter  having  been  received). 
quibus  ribna  cognitis  Caesar  apud  mllites  cGntiOnatur  (B.  C-  i.  7),  having 

learned  this,  Ccesar  makes  a  speech  to  the  soldiers. 
fngatd  omnl  equitttS  (B.  G.  vii.  68),  all  the  cavalry  being  put  to  flight. 
interfecto  IndutiomarS  (id.  vi.  2),  upon  the  death  of  Indutiomarus. 
nondum  heme  confecta  in  finis  Nerviorum  contend  it  (id.  vi.  3),  though  the 

winter  was  not  yet  over,  he  hastened  into  the  territory  of  the  Nervii. 
compress!  [sunt]  cOnfttus  nulla  tumultu  publice  concitato  (Cat.  i.  11),  the 

attempts  were  put  down  without  exciting  any  general  alarm. 
nE  vObls  quidem  omnibus  re  etiam  turn  probata  (id.  ii.  4),  since  at  that  time 
the  facts  were  not  yet  proved  even  to  all  of  you. 
Notk. — The  ablative  absolute  is  an  adverbial  modifier  of  the  predicate.    It  is, 
however,  not  grammatically  dependent^ on  any  word  in  the  sentence:  hence  lie  name 
absolute  (abnolntus,  i.e.  free  or  unconnected; .     A  substantive  In  the  ablative  absolute 
very  seldom  denotes  a  person  or  thing  elsewhere  mentioned  In  the  same  clause. 

a.  An  adjective,  or  a  second  noun,  may  take  the  place  of  the  parti- 
ciple in  the  Ablative  Absolute  construction :  —  a 

exigua  parte  aesl&tis  reliqua  (B.  G.  iv.  20) ,  when  but  a  small  part  of  the  sum- 
mer was  left  (a  Bmall  part  of  the  summer  remaining). 

L.  Domitio  Ap.  ClsndlS  cinsnliboa  (id.  v.  1),  in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Domi- 
UusandAppius  Claudius  (Lucius  Domitius  and  Appius  Claudius  [being] 
consuls).     [The  regular  way  of  expressing  a  date,  see  §  424.  g.)    ■ 

dH  desperandum  Teocro  dnse  at  auspice  Teuerfl  (Hor.  Od.  1.  7.  27),  there 
should  be  no  despair  under  Teucer's  leadership  and  auspices  (Teucer 
being  leader,  etc.). 

1  The  Ablative  Absolute  is  perhaps  of  instrumental  origin.  It  is,  however,  some- 
times explained  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  locative,  and  in  any  event  certain  locative 
constructions  (of  place  and  lime)  most  have  contributed  to  its  development. 

3  The  present  participle  of  esse,  wanting  in  Latin  (§  170.  b),  is  used  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  as  in  English. 
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b.  A  phrase  or  clause,  used  substantively,  sometimes  occurs  as 
ablative  absolute  with  a  participle  or  an  adjective :  — 

incerto  quid  peterent  (Liv.  ixviii.  86),  as  it  was  uncertain  what  they  Mould 

aim  at  (it  being  uncertain,  etc.). 
comperto  vanum  esse  formldinem  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  66),  when  it  was  found  that 

the  alarm  was  groundless. 
cor  praetcreatur  dimSnstrata  (Inv.  ii.  34),  when  the  reason/or  omitting  it  ha* 

been  explained  (why  it  is  passed  by  being  explained). 

Notk.  —This  construction  is  very  rare  except  in  later  Latin. 

c.  A  participle  or  an  adjective  is  sometimes  used  adverbially  in 
the  ablative  absolute  without  a  substantive :  — 

consults  (Off.  i.  27),  on  pvrpote  (the  matter  having  been  deliberated  on). 
mini  optfts  veneris  (Att.  xiii.  28.  S),  you  will  come  in  accordance  with  my 

MrtnS  (Liv.  nil.  12),  under  a  clear  sky  (it  [being]  clear). 
nee  auapicatS  neo  litato  (id.  v.  38),  with  no  auspices  or  favorable  sacrifice. 
tranqnilie,  ut  aiunt,  qullibet  gubern&tor  est  (Sen,  Ep.  86.  34),  in  goad 
weather,  ae  they  say,  any  man 's  a  pilot. 

420.  The  Ablative  Absolute  often  takes  the  place  of  a  Sub- 
ordinate Clause. 

Thus  it  may  replace  — 

1.  A  Temporal  Clause  (§  541  ff .) :  — 

patre  interfectS,  [his]  father  having  been  killed.  [This  corresponds  to  cum 
pater  inteifectus  asset,  when  his  father  had  been  killed.] 

rscentibua  sceleris  8ius  veitlgiU  (Q.  C.  vii.  1.  1),  while  the  traces  of  the  crime 
were  fresh,.     [Cf.  dum  recentia  snnf  vestigia.] 

2.  A  Causal  Clause  (§  540)  :  — 

at  el  qui  Aleaiae  obsidsbantur  prasteriti  dii  qui  auxllia  miOnun  eispectS- 

veiant,  consumptS  omnl  frnmento.  concilia  coSctfi  cOnsnlt&bant  (B.  G. 

vil.  77),  but  those  who  were  under  siege  at  Alesia,  since  the  time,  etc., 

had  expired,  and  their  grain  had  been  exhausted,  calling  a  council  (see  5 

below),  consulted  together.     [Cf.  cum  dies  prwterlBeet,  etc.] 
DSrCas,  dfisperita  pace,  ad  reparandaa  viris  intendit  animum  (Q.  C.  lv.  6.  1), 

Darius,  since  he  despaired  of  peace,  devoted  his  energies  to  recruiting 

his  forces.     [Cf.  cum  picem  deapSrlret] 
8.  A  Concessive  Clause  (§  527)  r — , 
at  to  repugnante  fiebat  (cOnsnl),  Immo  ver5  eO  frebat  magis  (Mil.  34),  but 

though  he  (Clodina)  opposed,  he  (Milo)  leas  likely  to  be  elected  consul; 

nay,  rather,  etc. 
tnrribus  exatifia,  tamen  has  altitiida  puppium  ex  barbarla  nftvibus  mpe- 

rabat  (B.  G.  iil.  14),  although  towers  had  been  built  up,  still  the  high 

sterns  of  the  enemy's  shins  rose  above  them. 
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4.  A  Conditional  Clause  (§  521):  — 

oceurrfibat  el,  maucain  et  debilem  praetflram  futQram  suam,  eSninle  MilBne 
(Mil.  25),  it  occurred  td  him  that  his  pra&orahip  would  be  maimed  and 
feeble,  if  Milo  were  consul,     [si  Mils  consul  asset] 

qui  (regiOne)  subact*  licSbit  deourrere  in  lllud  mare  (Q.  G.  ix.  3.  IS),  if  this 
region  is  subdued,  we  shall  be  free  to  run  dawn  into  that  sea. 

qui  quidem  detracts  (Arch.  28) ,  if  this  be  taken  away. 

5.  A  Clause  of  Accompanying  Circumstance:  — 

ego  haec  a  ChrJ sogonu  mea  sponte,  remote  Sex.  HBeriB,  quaere-  (Rose.  Am. 
130),  of  my  mm  accord,  without  reference  to  Bextus  Boociut  (Sextus 
Boscius  being  put  aside),  I  ask  these  questions  of  Chrysogonui. 
DM  Imperante  nee  sciente  nee  praesente  dominB  (Mil.  28) ,  without  their  matter's 
giving  orders,  or  knowing  it,  or  being  present. 
Note.  —  As  the  English  Nominative  Absolute  is  far  less  common  than  the  Abla- 
tive Absolute  in  Latin,  a  change  of  form  Is  generally  required  in  translation.     Thus 
the  present  participle  is  oftenest  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  a  relative  clause  with 
when  or  while ;  and  the  perfect  passive  participle  by  the  perfect  active  participle. 
These  changes  may  be  seen  in  the  following  example:  — 

Atilll,  intermisso  spatio,  imprudenti-  Butthey,  having  paused  a  space,  while 

bus  nostril  atque  occupatis  in  tnunitiOne  our  men  were  unaware  and  busied  in  f  or- 
castrCrum,  subiut  sc  ex  silvis  ciccErunt ;  tifyiug  the  camp,  suddenly  threw  them- 
impefuque  in  eOs  facto  qui  eraot  In  gta-  selves  ont  of  the  woods ;  then,  making  an 
tiOne  pro  oastris  oonlocitl,  acriter  pug-  attack  upon  those  who  were  on  guard  in 
naverunt ;  duabusque  missis  subsidio  front  of  the  camp,  they  fought  fiercely ; 
cohortibus  a  Caeeare,  cum  hae  (perexi-  and,  though  two  cohorts  had  been  sent  by 
gun  intermisso  loci  spatio  inter  si)  cOn-  Caisar  as  reinforcements,  after  these  had 
stitissent,  novo  genera  pugnaeperterriris  taken  their  position  {leaving  very  little 
nostris,  per  medifls  aud&cissimS  perrfipg-  space  of  ground  between  them),  as  our 
runt  s&jua  inde  inoolnmis  recEperunt.  —  men  were  alarmed  by  the  strange  kind 
Carsab,  B.  G.  v.  15.  of  fighting,  they  daahed  most  daringly 

through  the  midst  of  them  aud  got  off 

For  the  Ablative  with  Prepositions,  see  $  220. 


THE  ABLATIVE  AS   LOCATIVE 
Ablative  of  Place 

421.  The  Locative  Case  was  originally  used  (literally)  to  denote  the  place  where 
and  (figuratively)  to  denote  the  time  when  (a  development  from  the  Idea  of  place). 
But  this  qise  waB  preserved  only  in  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words,  and  the 
place  where  is  usually  denoted  hy  the  Ablative.  In  this  construction  the  Ablative  was, 
no  doubt,  used  at  first  without  a  preposition,  but  afterwards  it  became  associated  in 
most  Instances  with  the  preposition  in. 

422.  In  expressions  of  Time  and  Place  the  Latin  shows  a 
variety  of  idiomatic  constructions  (Ablative,  Accusative,  and  Loc- 
ative), which  are  systematically  treated  in  §  423  ff. 
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e.  In  many  idiomatic  expressions  of  time,  the  Accusative  with  ad, 
in,  or  sab  is  used.     Such  are  the  following:  — 

snpplicatis  decrSta  est  in  Kalendas  IinQitias,  a  thanksgiving  was  voted  for 
the  first  of  January.  • 

convene"  runt  ad  diem,  they  assembled  on  the  [appointed]  day. 
ad  vesperum,  till  evening  ;  sub  vesperum,  towards  evening. 
sub  idem  tempue,  about,  the  same  time;  sub  noctem,  at  nightfall. 

f.  Distance  of  time  before  or  after  anything  is  variously  expressed : 
post  (ante)  tres  annos,  post  tertium  annum,  tres  post  armos,  tertium  post 

annum,  tribus  post  annls,  tertiS  post  anno  (J  414),  three  years  after. 
tribus  annls  (tertlO  anna)  post  exsilium  (postquam  Eiectus  est),  three  year* 

after  his  exile. 
his  tribus  prosimls  annls,  within  the  last  three  years. 
panels  annls,  a  few  years  hence. 

abhinc  snnCs  tres  (tribus  annls),  ante  hos  tree  annos,  three  years  ago. 
triennium  est  cum  (tres  annl  sunt  cum),  it  is  three  years  since. 
octavG  mense  quam,  the  eighth  month  after  (see  j  434.  h.). 

g.  In  Dates  the  phrase  ante  diem  (a.  d.)  with  an  ordinal,  or  the 
ordinal  alone,  is  followed  by  an  accusative,  like  a  preposition ;  and 
the  phrase  itself  may  also  he  governed  by  a  preposition. 

The  year  is  expressed  by  the  names  of  the  consuls  in  the  ablative 
absolute,  usually  without  a  conjunction  (§  419.  a); — 

.    is  dies  erat  a.  d.  v.  Kal.  Apr.  (qulntum  Kalendas  Aprtlls)  L.  PlsOne  A.  Gablnifl 
cBnsulibus  (B.  G.  i.  6),  that  day  was  the  5th  before  the  calends  of  April 
(March  28),  in  the  consulship  of  Piso  and  Gabiniits. 
in  a.  d.  v.  Kal.  Nov.  (Cat.  i.  7),  to  the  oth  day  before  the  calends  of  November 

(Oct.  28). 
iv.  Kal.  Sexttlh,  the  151ft  day  before  the  calends  of  August  (July  18).    [Full 

form :  qointo  deeimo  die  ante  Kalendaa.] 
For  the  Soman  Calendar,  see  J  631.  * 

Extent  of  Space 
425.  Extent  of  Space  is  expressed  by  the  Accusative :  — 

fossae  qulndecim  pedes  latas  (B.  G.  vii  72),  trenches  fifteen  feet  broad. 
progressus  mlha.  passuum  cirriter  duodeoim  (id.  v.  9),  having  advanced  about 

twelve  miles. 
in  omnI  vita  sua  quemqne  &  recta  cQnscientia  trtusvarsum  unguem  nOn 

oportet  discedere  (quoted  in  Att.  xiii.  20),  in  all  one's  life,  one  should 

not  depart  a  nail's  breadth  from  straightforward  a 
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a.  Measure  is  often  expressed  by  the  Genitive  of  Quality  (§  345.  b)  ■ 
vallum  duodecim  pedum  (B.  G.  Til.  72),  a  rampart  of  twelve  feet  (ill  height). 

'  6.  Distance  when  considered  as  extent  of  apace  is  put  in  the  Accu- 
sative ;  when  considered  as  decrree  of  different,  in  the  Ablative 
(§414):  — 

mDia  passuum  tria  ab  60mm  caatrfs  castra  pOnlt  (B.  G.  i.  22),  he  pitches  his 

camp  three  mile*  from  their  camp. 
quinquo  dierum  iter  abest  (Lit.  xjcx,  20),  it  is  distant  jive  days'  march. 
trlginta  miilibuB  passuum  Infra  earn  locum  (B.  O.  tL  86),  thirty  miles  below 
that  place  (below  by  thirty  miles). 

Relations  of  Place 
426.    Relations  of  Place '  are  expressed  as  follows  t  — 

1.  The  place  from  which,  by  the  Ablative  with  ab,  de,  or  ex. 

2.  The  place  to  which  (or  end  of  motion),  by  the  Accusative  with 
ad  or  In. 

3.  The  place  where,  by  the  Ablative  with  in  {Locative  Ablative). 
Examples  are :  — 

1.  Place  from  which:  — 

1  aeptentrt  one,  from  the  north. 

cum  ft  Tobis  discesserO  (Cat.  If.  70),  when  I  leave  you. 
di  prorinctt  decEdere,  to  come  away  from  one'*  province. 
41  monte,  down  from  the  mountain. 

negotiator  ex  Africa  (Verr.  it  1.  14),  a  merchant  from  Africa. 
ex  Britannia  obsides  mlsBrant  (B.  G.  iv.  88),  they  lent  hostage*  from  Britain. 
M&»  profluit  ex  monte  VosegO  (id.  iv.  10),  the  Iteute  (flows  from)  rise*  in 
the  Vosges  mountain!. 

2.  Place  to  which  (end  of  motion):  — 

nocte  ad  Nervioa  pervBneront  (B.  G.  11  17),  they  came  by  night  to  the  Xenii. 
adlbam  ad  latum  fondnm  (Caec.  82),  I  mat  going  to  that  estate. 
in  Africani  nftTigavit,  he  sailed  to  Africa  ;  la  Italiam  profeclus,  gone  to  Italy. 
legatum  In  Treverdi  mittit  (B.  G.  ill-  11),  he  sends  his  lieutenant  into  the 
[country  of  the]  Treveri. 

i  Originally  all  these  relations  were  expressed  by  the  cases  alone.  The  accusative, 
In  one  of  its  oldest  functions,  denoted  the  end  of  motion ;  the  ablative,  la  its  proper 
meaning  of  separation,  denoted  the  place  from  Which,  and ,  In  its  locative  function,  the 
place  where.  The  prepositions,  originally  adverbs,  were  afterwards  added  to  define 
more  exactly  the  direction  of  motion  (as  in  to  urward,  toward  us),  and  by  long  asso- 
ciation became  Indispensable  except  as.  Indicated  below. 
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8.  Place  where  ;  — 
In  hie  tube  vitam  dSgit,  he  passed  Ma  life  in  this  city. 
si  Id  Gallia  remanBrent  (B.  G.  iv.  8),  if  they  remained  in  Gaul. 
dmo  haeo  in  Veneris  geruntur  (id.  iii.  17),  while  this  was  going  on  among  the 

Veneti. 
oppidum  in  insula  positum  (id.  vii.  68),  a  town  situated  on  an  island. 

427.  With  names  of  towns  and  small  islands,  and  with  domus 
and  ifia,  the  Relations  of  Place  are  expressed  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  place  from,  which,  by  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition. 

2.  The  place  to  which,  by  the  Accusative  without  a  preposition. 

3.  The  place  where,  by  the  Locative.1 
Examples  are :  —  ' 

1.  Place  from  which:  — 

SOmi  protectns,  having  set  out  from  Borne;  Roma  abesse,  to  be  absent  from 

domB  ablre,  to  leave  home;  rflrs  reveraus,  having  returned  from  the  country. 

2.  Place  to  which:  — 

cum  RSmam  sexto  die  MutinS  vBniaset  (Fam.  xL  6.  1),  when  he  had  come  to 
Borne  from  Modem  infive  days  (on  the  sixth  day). 

Dels  Bbodnm  navtgare,  to  sail  from  Delos  to  Rhodes. 

rfia  IbO,  I  shall  go  into  the  country. 

domnm  iit,  he  went  home,9     [So,  suia  domes  ablre,  to  goto  their  homes.] 
8.  Place  where  (or  at  which); — 

BOmae,  at  Borne  (Roma).  Athenls,  at  Athens  (Athenae). 

BhodI,  at  Rhodes  (Hhodus).  LSnuvI,  at  Lanuvtum. 

SamI,  at  Somas.  Cypri,  at  Cyprus. 

Tlburl  or  Ttbore,  at  Tibur.  Ctlribns,  at  Cures. 

Philippb,  at  PhUippi.  Caprals,  at  Capri  (Capreae). 

doml  (rarely  domui),  at  home.  rflrl,  in  the  country. 

a.  The  Locative  Case  is  also  preserved  in  the  following  nouns, 
which  are  used  (like  names  of  towns)  without  a  preposition :  — 

belli,  mllitiae  (in  contrast  to  doml),  abroad,  in  military  service. 

huml,  on  the  ground.  veeperl  (-e),  in  the  evening. 

forts,  out  of  doors.  animi  (see  §  868). 

hert  (-e),  yesterday.  tempert,  betimes. 

Cf.  InfBHcI  arborl  (Ltv.  L  28),  on  the  iU-omened  (barren)  tree;  terra maflque, 
by  land  and  sea. 

1  The  Locative  has  in  the  singular  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  the  same  form 
as  the  Genitive,  in  the  plural  and  in  the  third  declension  the  same  form  as  the  Dative 
or  Ablative.    (Sue  p.  34,  footnote.) 

*  The  English  home  in  this  construction  ia,  like  domnm,  an  old  accusative  of  the 
end  of  motion. 
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428.  Special  uses  of  place  from  which,  to  which,  and  where  are 
the  following:  — 

a.  With  names  of  towns  and  small  islands  ab  ia  often  used  to 
denote  from  the  vicinity  of,  and  ad  to  denote  towards,  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of:— 

ut  |  MntinS  diacederet  (Phil.  xiv.  4),  that  he  should  retire  from  Modena 

(which  he  was  besieging), 
orat  I  GeigoviS  dSspectus  in  castra  (B.  G.  vii.  45),  there  woe  from  about 

Gergovia  a  view  into  the  camp. 
ad  Alesiam  proficlBCuntur  (id.  vii.  76),  they  set  out  for  Alesia. 
ad  AleeUm  perveninnt  (id.  vii.  70) ,  they  arrive  at  Alesia  (i.ts.  ia  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town). 
D.  Laelius  cum  claase  ad  Hrandiaium  vflnit  (B.  C.  UL  100),  Deettma  LaXius 
came  to  Bnmdtsium  with  a  fleet  (arriving  in  the  harbor). 

6.  The  general  words  orbs,  oppidum,  Insula  require  a  preposition 
to  express  the  place  from  which,  to  which,  or  where :  —     • 
ab  (ex)  urbe,  from  the  city.  in  nrbe,  in  the  city. 

ad  urbom,  to  the  oily.  ROmae  in  nrbe,  in  the  city  of  Borne. 

in  iirbeui,  into  the  city.  R6m&  ex  nrbe,  from  the  city  of  Borne. 

ad  urbem  Remain  (RSmam  ad  vrbem),  to  the  city  of  Borne. 

c  With  the  name  of  a  country,  ad  denotes  to  the  borders;  in  with 
the  accusative,  into  the  country  itself.  Similarly  ab  denotes  away 
from  the  outside;  ex,  out  of  the  interior. 

Thus  ad  Italian  perrtnit  would  mean  he  came  to  the  frontier,  regardless  of 
the  destination ;  la  Italiam,  he  went  to  Italy,  i.e.  to  a  place  within  it,  to  Some, 
for  instance. 

So  ab  Italia  profectna  eat  would  mean  he  came  away  from  the  frontier,  regard- 
less of  the  original  starting-point;  ex  Italia,  he  came  from  Italy,  from  within,  as 
from  Borne,  for  instance. 

d.  With  all  names  of  places  at,  meaning  near  (not  in),  is  expressed 
by  ad  or  apud  with  the  accusative. 
pugna  ad  CannaS,  the  fight  at  Cannae. 

conchas  ad  Caifltam  legunt  (De  Or.  ii.  22),  at  Caieta  (along  the  shore), 
ad  (apud)  Inferos,  in  the  world  below  (near,  or  among,  those  below), 
ad  forts,  at  the  doors.  ad  Isnnam,  at  the  door, 

Notx  1.  —  In  the  neighborhood  of  tatty  be  expressed  by  circl  with  the  accusative; 
among,  by  apod  with  the  accusative :  — 

apud  GkaocOs,  among  the  Qreehs,         apud  mf ,  at  my  house. 
apod  Solensls  (Leg.  11.  41) ,  at  BoH.       circl  Capuam,  round  about  Capua. 
Notb  2.—  In  citing  an  author, syaa  is  regularly  used;  in  eiting  a  particular  wort, 
lo.     Thus,  — apod  XenophOntem,  In  Xenophon;  but,  la  XenophOntSs  OeoonomloO,  in 
Xenophon's  (Economicus, 
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e.  Large  islands,  and  all  places  when  thought  of  as  a  territory  and 
not  as  a  locality,  are  treated  like  names  of  countries :  — 
in  Sicffia,  in  Sicily. 

In  Ithaca  lepores  illStl  moriuntur  (Plin.  H.  N.  vlii.  226),  in  Ithaca  hare*,  when 
carried  there,  die.     [Ulysses  lived  at  Ithaca  would  require  Ithacae.] 

/.  The  Ablative  without  a  preposition  is  used  to  denote  the  place 
from  which  in  certain  idiomatic  expressions :  — 
cesslseet  patrii  (Mil.  68),  fie  would  have  left  hie  country, 
patrii  pellere,  to  drive  out  of  the  country. 
manfl  mittere,  to  emancipate  (let  go  from  the  hand). 

g.  The  poets  and  later  writers  often  omit  the  preposition  with  the 
place  from  which  or  to  which  when  it  would  be  required  in  classical 
prose:  — 

mauls  Acheronte  remissCs  (Aen.  t.  69),  the  spirits  returned  from  Acheron. 

Scythia  protect!  {Q.  C.  iv.  12.  11),  setting  outfr  m  Scythia. 

Italiam  LKvIniaque  vfiuit  litoia  (Aen.  i.  2),  he  came  to  Italy  and  the  Lavinian 

terrain  Hesperiani  venifiB  (Id.  11.  781;,  you  shall  come  to  the  Hesperian  land. 
Aegyptum  proficlscitur  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59),  he  sets  out  for  Egypt 

h.  In  poetry  the  place  to  which  is  often  expressed  by  the  Dative, 
occasionally  also  in  later  prose :  — 

it  clamor  cselS  (Aen.  v.  451),  a  shout  goes  up  to  the  sky. 
facills  descensus  ArernB  (id.  vi.  126),  easy  is  the  descent  to  Avernus. 
diadema  capitl  reponere  iusslt  (Val.  Max.  v.  1.  0),  he  ordered  him  to  put  back 
the  diadem  on  hit  head. 

i.  The  preposition  is  not  used  with  the  supine  in  -um  (§  609)  and 
in  the  following  old  phrases:  — 

exsequiOg  Ire,  to  goto  the  funeral.  Infitlfis  Ire,  to  resort  to  denial. 

pessum  Ire,  to  go  to  ruin.  pessnm  dare,  to  ruin  (of.  perdB). 

venum  dare,  to  sell  (give  to  sale).     [Hence  venders.] 

vemim  Ire,  to  be  told  (go  to  sale).     [Hence  venire.] 

foras  (used  as  adverb),  out:  as,  — foras  egredl,  to  go  out  ofdoort. 

suppetiSs  advenlre,  to  come  to  one's  assistance. 

j.  When  two  or  more  names  of  place  are  used  with  a  verb  of  motion, 
each  must  he  under  its  own  construction:  — 

quadriduo  quo  hfteo  geeta  sunt  res  ad  Chrysogonnm  in  caatra  L.  Bullae  Vola- 
terria  defertar  (Rose.  Am.  20),  within  four  dayt  after  this  wot  done,  the 
matter  was  reported  to  Chrytogonut  in  Sulla's  camp  at  VoUUerras. 
Nora.  —  The  soon  native  with  or  without  a  preposition  is.  often  used  in  Latin  when 
motion  to  a  place  is  implied  but  not  expressed  in  English  (see  k,  h.). 
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ft.  Domain  denoting  the  place  to  which,  and  the  locative  doml,  ma; 
be  modified  by  a  possessive  pronoun  or  a  genitive :  — 

domum  regis  (Deiot.  IT),  to  the  king's  house.     [But  also  in  M.  Laecae  domum 

(Cat.  i.  8),  to  Marcus  Latca's  house.] 
doml  meae,  at  my  house  ;  doml  Caesaris,  at  Caesar's  house. 
doml  suae  vel  alienae,  at  his  own  or  another's  house. 
Note.  —  At  times  when  thus  modified,  and  regularly  when  otherwise  modified,  in 
domum  or  in  domB  is  used :  — 

indamampnvatamconveDiant(Tac.H.iv.66),fA^com«[09«fA«rinapr>iiateAouse. 
in  Marci  Crassi  castfaaima  doms  (Cael.  9),  in  the  chaste  home  <(f  Marcus  Croesus. 
[Of.  ex  Anniana  Hilonis  domo,  5  302.  «.] 

429.  The  place  where  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  without  a 
preposition  in  the  following  instances:  — 

1.  Often  in  indefinite  words,  such  as  loco",  parte,  etc  :  — 

quibus  loci  positls  (De  Or.  ill.  153),  when  these  are  set  in  position. 

qui  parte  belli  vlcerant  (Liv.  xsl.  22),  the  branch  of  warfare  in  which  they 

were  victorious. 
locis  certls  horrea  cOnstituit  (B.  C.  ill.  32),  he  established  granaries  in  par- 

titular  places. 

2.  Frequently  with  nouns  which  are  qualified  by  adjectives  (regu- 
larly when  tOtua  is  used) :  — 

media  urbe  (Liv.  i.  33),  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 
tots  Sicilia  (Verr.  iv.  61),  throughout  Sicily  (In  the  whole  of  Sicily). 
tots  Tamdni  (De  Or.  li.  240),  in  all  Tarracina. 

cflnctS  Asia  atque  Giaecla  (Manil,  12),  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia  and 
Greece  too. 

3.  In  many  idiomatic  expressions  which  have  lost  the  idealrf  place : 
pendemus  animis  (Tuae.  i.  96),  we  are  in  suspense  of  mind  (In  our  minds). 
Bocius  periculis  vOblscum  aderO  (lug.  86.  47),  I  will  be  present  with  you.,  a 

companion  in  dangers. 

4.  Freely  in  poetry:  — 

litore  curvO  (Aen.  ill  16),  on  the  winding  shore. 

antrfi  sCcluBa  relinquit  (id.  iii.  446),  she  leaves  them  shut  up  in  the  cave. 

Epiio,  Hespedfi  (id.  iii.  603),  in  Spirits,  in  Hesperia. 

premit  altum  cords  doiorem  (id.  i.  209),  he  keepsdown  thepamdeep  in  his  heart 

a.  The  way  by  which  is  put  in  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition : 
Til  breviore  equitfla  praemlsl  (Fam.  x.  9),  I  sent  forward  the  cavalry  by  a 

shorter  road. 
AegaeO  mail  traiflcit  (Llv.  jcsxvii.  14),  he  crossed  by  way  of  the  ALgean  Sea. 
prOvehimur  pelago  (Aen.  111.  606),  we  sail  forth  over  the  sea. 

Nora.  —  In  this  use  the  way  by  which  is  conceived  as  the  means  of  passage. 
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6.  Position  is  frequently  expressed  by  the  Ablative  with  ab  (rarely 
ex),  properly  meaning  from:—1 

atergo,  in  the  rear;  a  sinistra,  on  the  left  hand.     [Cf.  nine,  on  this  side.] 

&  parte  PompSianA,  on  the  Btde  of  Pompey. 

ex  altera  parts,  on  the  other  side. 

magna  ex  parte,  in  a  great  degree  (from,  i.e.  in,  a  great  part). 

430,  Verbs  of  placififf,  though  implying  motion,  take  the  con- 
struction of  the  place  tohere :  — 

Such  are  pCno,  locfl,  collocO,  utatuo,  cSnstituO,  etc. :  — 

qui  in  a*de  ao  domo  culloc&Ttt  (Par.  26),  who  put  [one]  into  his  place  and 

statoilur  eques  KOmftnns  la  AprSnl  convMS  (Verr.  iil.  82),  a  Roman  knight 

is  brought  into  a  banquet  of  Apronius. 
Insula  Dfiloa  la  AegaeO  nui  poaita  (Manil.  65),  tie  island  of  Delos,  situated  in 

the  jSgean.  Sea. 
a!  In  flnO  Pompeio  omnia  pflnereiis  (id.  59),  if  you  made  everything  depend  on 
Pompey  alone. 
Note.— Compounds  of  pinB  take  various  constructions  (see  the  Lexicon  under 
each  word). 

431,  Several  verbs  are  followed  by  the  Ablative. 

These  are  acqniescfl,  detector,  laetor,  gaudeo,  glOrior,  nltor,  stO,  maneo, 
fids,  cOnfido,  consists,  contineor. 

irm*rtl"TTi  veteram  gloriantox  (Or.  109) ,  then  glory  in  the  names  of  theancients. 

[Also,  dS  diritils  (in  virtQte,  circa  rem,  aliquid,  haec)  gloriarl.] 
aps  nltf  (Att.  lii.  9),  to  rely  on  hope. 
prtdentlfl  fldens  (Off.  1.  81),  trusting  in  prudence. 
Note. — The  ablative  with  these  verbs  sometimes  takes  the  preposition  In  (but 
fidD  in  is  lale),  and  the  ablative  with  them  is  probably  locative.    Thus,  — in  quibus 
causa  nititur  (Cael.  25),  on  tehom  the  ease  depends. 

Wttn  several  of  these  verbs  the  neuter  Accusative  of  pronouns  is  often  found.    For 
fida  and  cSnfiio  with  the  Dative,  see  5  367. 

a.  The  verbals  frStus,  contentua,  and  betas  take  the  Locative  Abla- 
tive :  — 

fretoB  grlta  Brtttt  (Att  v.  21.  13),  relying  on  the  favor  of  Brutus. 
laetas  prnsds,  rejoicing  in  the  booty. 

contentos  aorta,  content  with  his  lot.     [Possibly  Ablative  of  Cause.] 
nun  fait  contestDB  gloria  (Doui.  101),  he  was  not  content  with,  the  glory. 
Note.  — So  intents*,  n»ty:  an,—  aBqoO  nejotio  intentns  (Sail.  Cat.  2),  intent 
trn  some  occupation. 


1  Apparently  the  direction  whence  the  sensuous  impraaslou  oomes. 

[    .     Google 
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SPECIAL  OSES  OF  PREPOSITIONS » 
Adverbs  and  Prepositions 
432.  Certain  Adverbs  and  Adjectives  are  sometimes  used  as 
Prepositions :  — 

a.  The  adverbs  pridiS,  postrldiS,  propius,  prozimS,  less  frequently  the 
adjectives  prgpiorand  proximus, may  be  followed  by  the  Accusative: — 

prfdie  Ffdnla  MaiSs  (Att  ii.  11),  the  day  be/ore  the  Nones  of  May  (see  §  831). 

postrldiS  ifldos  (Att.  ivi.  4),  the  day  after  the  garnet. 

propius  peiicnlam  (Liv.  zxi.  1),  nearer  to  danger. 

propior  montem  (lag.  49),  nearer  the  hiU. 

prozimas  maze  Oceanum  (B.  G.  iii.  7),  nearest  the  ocean. 

Note.— Pridii  and  postrlaii  take  also  the  Genitive  (5  359.  6).  Propior,  propins,  proil- 
muB,  and  proiimS,  take  also  the  Dative,  or  the  Ablative  with  ab :  — 

propins  Tiberl  qnam  Thermopylli  (Nep.  Harm,  8),  nearer  to  the  Tiber  than  to  Ther- 

mopylm. 
Sagambri  qni  sunt  proiiuu  RbSno  (B.  G.  vi.  36),  the  Sugambri,  who  ore  nearest 

to  the  Rhine. 
proiimns  A  poetrtmS  (Or.  217),  next  to  the  last. 

b.  Usque  sometimes  takes  the  Accusative,  but  usque  ad  is  much 
more  common :  — 

tenninoe  Usque  Libyao  (Inst.  i.  1.  5),  to  the  bounds  of  Libya. 
usque  ad  caetra  b  ostium  (B.  G.  i.  51),  to  the  enemy's  camp. 

c.  The  adverbs  palam,  procul,  simul,  may  be  used  as  prepositions 
and  take  the  Ablative :  — 

rem  crEditOrl  palam  popalo  solvit  (Liv.  vL  14),  he  paid  the  debt  to  his  creditor 

in  the  presence  of  the  people. 
baud  procnl  cantois  in  modum  mflnicipl  exstrOcta  (Tao.  H.  iv.  22),  not  far 

from  the  camp,  built  up  like  a  town. 
simul  nobis  habitat  barbar DS  (Ov.  Tr.  v.  10.  29),  close  among  us  dwells  the 
barbarian. 
Note.  —  But  simul  regularly  takes  com;  procnl  is  usually  followed  by  ab  in  classic 
writers ;  and  the  nse  of  palam  as  a  preposition  la  comparatively  late. 

d.  The  adverb  clam  is  found  in  early  Latin  -with  the  Accusative, 
also  once  with  the  Genitive  and  once  in  classical  Latin  with  the 
Ablative :  — 

clam  mitrem  snam  (PI.  Mil.  112),  unknown  to  his  mother. 
clam  patois  (Id.  Merc  43),  without  his  father's  knowledge. 
clam  vobis  (B.  C.  ii.  32.  8),  without  your  knowledge. 

1  For  a  list  of  Prepositions  with  their  ordinary  uses,  see  5  S21 . 
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433.  Prepositions  often  retain  their  original  meaning  as  Ad- 
verbs :  — 

1.  Ante  and  post  in  relations  of  time :  — 

quOfl  paulO  ante  diximus  (Brat.  32),  whom  I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago. 
post  tribus  diebus,  three  days  after  (cf.  §  424.  /). 

2.  Adveraus,  circiter,  prope  :  — 

afimO  Hdvetaus  lbat  (Liv.  xxxvii.  13.  8),  no  one  went  out  in  opposition. 
drelter  pars  quirta  (Sail.  Cat.  56),  about  the  fourth  part. 
prope  exanimatus,  nearly  lifeless. 

3.  A  or  ab,  off,  in  expressions  of  distance,  with  the  Ablative  of 
Degree  of  Difference  (§  414) :  — 

a  milibua  pasBuum  circiter  duObus  RSm&nornm  adventum  exspectabant 
(B.  G.  v.  32),  at  a  distance  of  about  two  mile*  (about  two  miles  off)  they 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  Samara. 

4.  In  general,  prepositions  ending  in  -5  :  — 
Aeolus  haec  contra  (Aen.  i.  76),  thus  JF.ulus  in  reply. 

forte  fuit  iQxta  tumulus  (id.  iii.  22),  there  happened  to  be  a  mound  close  by. 

434,  Some  Prepositions  and  Adverbs  which  imply  comparison 
are  followed,  like  comparatives,  by  quam,  which  may  be  separated 
by  several  words,  or  even  clauses. 

Such  words  are  ante,  prius,  post,  postea,  pridiS,  postridie ;  also  tnsgis 
and  prae  in  compounds :  — 

usque  ante  dimlait  earn  quam  Mem  dedit  (Liv.  ntiix.  10),  nor  did  he  let  him 

go  until  he  gave  a  pledge. 
post  diem  tertium  quam  dlxerat  (Mil.  44),  the  third  day  after  he  said  it. 
CatO  ipse  lam  servtre  quam  pugn&re  mavult  (Att.  vii.  15),  Cato  himself  by  this 

time  had  rather  be  a  slave  than  fight. 
Gallorum  quam  ROmSnorum  imperia  praeferre  (B.  O.  i.  IT),  [they]  prefer  the 
rule  of  Gauls  to  that  of  Romans. 


435,  The  following  Prepositions  sometimes  come  after  their 
nouns :  ad,  citra,  drcum,  contra,  di,  e  (ez),  inter,  iuxta,  penes,  propter, 
oltta ;  so  regularly  tenus  and  versus,  and  occasionally  others :  — 
[Osus]  quam  psoas  arbitrmm  est  et  ids  et  norma  loquendl  (Hor.  A.  P.  72), 

custom,  under  whose  control  is  the  choice,  right,  and  rale  of  speech. 
cOius  &  mS  corpus  eat  cremSturu,  quod  contra  decuit  ab  ilia  menm  (Cat.  M. 
84),  whose  body  1  burned  [on  the  funeral  pile],  while  on  the  contrary 
(contrary  to  which)  mine  should  have  been  burned  by  him. 
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SYNTAX  OF  THE   VERB 
MOODS  AND  TENSES 

436,  The  Syntax  of  the  Verb  relates  chiefly  to  the  use  of  the  Moods  (which  express 
the  manner  in  which  the  action  is  conceived)  and  the  Tenses  (which  express  the  time  of 
the  action) .  There  is  no  difference  in  origin  between  mood  and  tense ;  and  hence  the 
uses  of  mood  and  tense  frequently  cross  each  other.  Thus  the  tenses  sometimes  have 
modal  significations  (compare  indicative  in  apodosis,  {SIT.  c;  future,  for  imperative, 
5  449.  6) ;  and  the  moods  sometimes  express  time  (compare  subjunctive  In  future  con- 
ditions, §  616.  b,  and  notice  the  want  of  a  future  subjunctive). 

The  parent  language  had,  besides  the  Imperative  mood,  two  or  more  forms  with 
modal  signification.  Of  these,  the  Subjunctive  appears  with  two  sets  of  termina- 
tions, -I-m,  Li,  in  the  present  tense  (moneam,  dlcun),  and  ->-m,  -C-s,  In  the  present 
(imam)  or  other  tenses  (essem,  olxissem).  The  Optative  was  formed  by  i*-,I-,  with  the 
present  stem  (aim,  doim)  or  the  perfect  (dixeriro) .    (See  details  in  £§  168, 160.) 

Each  mood  has  two  general  classes  or  ranges  of  meaning.  The  uses  of  the  Sub- 
junctive may  all  be  classed  under  the  general  Ideas  of  will  or  desire  and  of  action 
vividly  conceived;  and  the  usee  of  the  Optative  under  the  general  ideas  of  wish  and 
of  action  vaguely  conceived. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  any  given  construction  either  the  sub- 
junctive or  the  optative  was  deliberately  used  because  it  denoted  conception  or  possi- 
bility. On  the  contrary,  each  construction  1ms  had  its  own  line  of  development  from 
more  tangible  and  literal  forms  of  thought  to  more  vague  and  ideal;  and  by  this 
process  the  mood  used  came  to  nave  in  each  case  a  special  meaning,  which  was  after- 
wards habitually  associated  with  it  in  that  construction.  Similar  developments  have 
taken  place  in  English.  Thus,  the  expression  I  mould  do  this  has  become  equivalent 
to  a  mild  command,  while  by  analysis  it  is  seen  to  be  the  apodosis  of  a  present  condi- 
tion contrary  to  fact  (5  517) :  if  I  were  you,  etc.  By  further  analysis,  1  would  do  is 
seen  to  have  meant,  originally,  I  should  have  wished  (or  I  did  with)  to  do. 

In  Latin,  the  original  Subjunctive  and  the  Optative  became  confounded  in  meaning 
and  in  form,  and  were  merged  in  the  Subjunctive,  at  first  in  the  present  tense.  Then 
new  tense-forms  of  the  subjunctive  were  formed,!  and  to  these  the  original  as  well  as 
the  derived  meaningsof  both  moods  became  attached  (see§438).  All  the  independent 
uses  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  are  thus  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  dependent  uses  of  the  subjunctive  have  arisen  from  the  employment  of  some 
independent  subjunctive  construction  in  connection  with  a  main  statement.  Most  fre- 
quently the  main  statement  is  prefixed  to  a  sentence  containing  a  subjunctive,  as 
a  more  complete  expression  of  a  complex  Idea  (§  268).  Thus  a  question  implying  a 
general  negative  (qnln  roiem?  why  should  n't  I  ask?)  might  have  the  general  nega- 
tive expressed  in  a  prefixed  statement  (nulla  causa  est,  there  is  no  reason) ;  or  a  bait, 
let  him  go  away,  may  be  expanded  into  sine  abeat.  When  such  a  combination  cornea 
into  habitual  use,  the  original  meaning  of  the  subjunctive  partially  or  wholly  dis- 
appears and  a  new  meaning  arises  by  Implication.  Thus,  in  mistt  IsfitSa  qui  dlcereat, 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  say  (i.e.  who  should  say),  the  original  hortatory  sense  of  the 
subjunctive  is  partially  lost,  and  the  mood  becomes  Id  part  an  expression  of  purpose. 
Similar  processes  may  be  seen  In  the  growth  of  Apodosis.  Thus,  tone  hanc  opInlOnem, 
■actum  eustulnris,  remove  this  notion,  you  will  have  done  aunty  with  grit/  (i.e.  if  you 
remove,  etc.). 

1  For  the  signification  of  the  tense-end  legs,  see  H 168,  K». 
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INDICATIVE   MOOD 


The  Infinitive  is  originally  a  verbal  noun  (§  4,11),  mollifying  a  verb  like  other  nouns : 
TolGvidCre,  lit.  "I  wiflhfor-Beeing":  compare  English  "  what  went  ye  outfortosee?"  . 
Bnt  in  Latin  it  has  been  surprisingly  developed,  so  as  to  hare  forms  for  tense,  and  some 
proper  modal  characteristics,  and  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  finite  moods. 

The  other  nonn  and  adjective  forms  of  the  verb  have  been  developed  in  various 
ways,  which  are  treated  under  their  respective  heads  below. 

The  proper  Verbal  Constructions  may  be  thus  classified :  — 
I.  Indicative:  Direct  Assertion  or  Question  (§  437) . 

1.  Eihortation  or  Command  (§439). 

2.  Concession  (5440). 

3.  Wish  (5441). 

4.  Question  of  Doubt  etc.  (J  444). 
6.  Possibility  or  Contingency  (§446). 

n.  Sabjonctiv.:  I  f  1.  Conditions  f  *"*»  <'?£"?>  <5"6 '  *'  ^ 

\  Contrary  to  Fact  (5517). 

2.  Purpose  (with  nt,  ne)  (§  531). 

3.  Characteristic  (Relative  Clause)  (5630). 

4.  Result  (with  nt,  nt  nan)  (5537). 
0.  Time  (with  cnm)  (J  646). 

6.  Intermediate  (Indirect  Discourse)  (5692). 

7.  Indirect  Questions  or  Commands   (55  674, 


:,  Independent 


Uses: 


IV.   Infinitive: 


3.  Prohibitions  (early  or  noetic  use)  (§460.  a). 

a.  Subject  of  esse  and  Impersonal  Verbs  (§§  462, 464). 

6.  Objective       I  1.  Complementary  Infinitive  (5456). 

Construe-  j  2.  Indirect  Discourse  (with  Subject  Accusative) 

tions:  I  (§580). 

fl.  Purpose  (poetic  or  Greek  nse)  (§  460). 
2.  Exclamation    (with    Subject     Accusative) 
(5462). 
3.  Historical  Infinitive  (§463). 


MOODS 
INDICATIVE   HOOD 
437.  The  Indicative  is  the  mood  of  direct  assertions  or  ques- 
tions when  there  is  no  modification  of  the  verbal  idea  except  that 
of  tame. 

«.  The  Indicative  is  sometimes  used  where  the  English  idiom 
would  suggest  the  Subjunctive;  — 

longnm  est,  it  would  be  tedious  [if,  etc.];  satins  erat,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter [if,  etc.];  persequl  possum,  I  might  follow  up  [in  detail]. 
Norsi.— Substitutes  for  the  Indicative  are  (1)  the  Historical  Infinitive  (§  463),  and 
(2)  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  (§  580) . 

For  the  Indicative  In  Conditions,  see  §§  616, 616 ;  for  the  Indicative  in  implied  Com- 
mands, see  §  449. 6. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

438.  The  Subjunctive  in  general  expresses  the  verbal  idea  with 
some  modification 1  such  as  is  expressed  in  English  by  auxiliaries, 
by  the  infinitive,  or  by  the  rare  subjunctive  (§  157.  b). 

a.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  independently  to  express  — 

1.  An  Exhortation  or  Command  (Hortatory  Subjunctive:  §  439). 

2.  A  Concession  (Concessive  Subjunctive;  §440). 
S.  A  Wish  (Optative  Subjunctive:  §  441). 

i.  A  Question  of  Doubt  etc.  (Deliberative  Subjunctive:  §  444). 

5.  A  Possibility  or  Contingency  (Potential  Subjunctive;  §  446). 
For  the  special  idiomatic  uses  of  the  Subjunctive  In  Apodosis,  see  §  514. 

6.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  dependent  clauses  to  express  — 

1.  Condition:  future  or  contrary  to  fact  (§§  516.  6,  c,  517). 

2.  Purpose  (Final,  §  581). 

3.  Characteristic  (§  535). 

4.  Result  (Consecutive,  §  537). 

5.  Time  (Temporal,  §  54C). 
C.  Indirect  Question  (§  574). 

e.  The  Subjunctive  is  also  used  with  Conditional  Particles  of  Com- 
parison (§  €24),  and  in  subordinate  clauses  in  the  Indirect  Discourse 
(§580). 

Subjunctive  in  Independent  Sentences 
Hortatory  Subjunctive 

439.  The  Hortatory-  Subjunctive  is  used  in  the  present  tense 
to  express  an  exhortation  or  a  command.     The  negative  is  ne. 

hoe  latrones  intcifidlmoi  (B.  G.  vii.  SB),  let  us  kill  these  robber*. 
caveant  intemperantiam,  memiuerint  verficundiae  (Off.  i.  122),  let  them  shun 
excess  and  cherish  modesty. 
Note  1.  — The  hortatory  subjunctive  occurs  rarely  in  the  perfect  (except  in  pro- 
hibitions: 5  450):  aa,— Epicurus  hoc  vlderit  (Acad.  il.  19),  let  Epicurus  lock  to  thin. 

Note  2. — The  term  hortatory  subjunctive  II  sometimes  restricted  to  the  first  per- 
son plural,  the  second  and  third  persons  being  designated  as  the  jussive  subjunctive; 
but  the  constructions  axe  substantially  identical. 

1  These  modifications  are  of  various  kinds,  each  of  which  has  had  its  own  special 
development  (cf.$  436).  The  subjunctive  In  Latin  has  also  many  idiomatic  uses  (aa  in 
clauses  of  Result  and  Time)  where  the  English  does  not  modify  the  verbal. idea  at  all, 
but  expresses  it  directly.  In  such  cases  the  Latin  merely  takes  a  different  view  of 
the  action  and  has  developed  the  construction  differently  from  the  English. 
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Note  3.  —  Once  in  Cicero  and  occasionally  in  tbe  poets  and  later  writers  the  nega- 
tive with  the  hortatory  subjunctive  is  nSn :  as,  —  alegibus  non  reoMimus  (Clu.  iBS),let 
us  not  abandon  the  laws. 

a.  The  Second  Person  of  the  hortatory  subjunctive  is  used  only 
of  an  indefinite  subject,  except  in  prohibitions,  in  early  Latin,  and  in 
poetry ;  — 

iniuriasfortflnae,  quas  f  erre  neque&s,  derogiendO  reUnquto  (Tusc.  v.  118),  the 

wrongs  of  fortune,  which  you  cannot  bear,  leave  behind  by  flight. 
exoriire  aliauis  ultor  (Aen.  iv.  025),  rise,  some  avenger. 
istO  bon9  utare  duin  adsit,  com  absit  ne  requires  (Cat.  M.  33),  use  this  Nett- 
ing while  it  is  present;  when  ii  is  wanting  do  not  regret  it. 
doceas  iter  et  sacra  Ostia  pandla  (Aen.  vi  109),  show  us  the  way  and  Ian  open 
the  sacred  portals. 
For  Negative  Commands  (prohibitums),  see  J  4fiO. 

6.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  of  the  hortatory  subjunctive 
denote  an  unfulfilled  obligation  in  past  time :  — 

mmetetui,  inquies  (Rab.  Poet.  29),  he  should  have  died,  you  will  say. 
potiua  doceret  (Ofl.  iii.  88),  he  should  rather  haw  taught. 
n6  poposcisses  (Att.  ii.  1.  8),  you  should  not  have  asked. 
saltern  aliquid  de  pondere  detrailaaet  (Fin.  iv.  67),  at  least  he  should  have 
taken  something  from  the  weight. 
Notb  1.  — In  this  construction  the  Pluperfect  usually  differs  from  the  Imperfect 
only  in  more  clearly  representing  the  time  for  action  as  momentary  or  as  past. 

Notb  2.  — This  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
potential  use  ($  446).  The  difference  is  indicated  by  the  translation,  should  or  ought 
(not  would  or  might). 

440.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  concet- 
toon.1  The  Present  is  used  for  present  time,  the  Perfect  for  past 
The  negative  is  «5. 

•it  fur,  sit  sacrllegus:  at  est  bonus  ImperStor  (Terr.  v.  4),  grant  he  is  a 

thief,  a  godless  wretch :  yet  he  is  a  good  general. 
fnerit  aJiis;  tibi  qnandiJ  esse  coepit  (Verr.  ii.  1.  37),  suppose  he  was  [so]  to 

others;  when  did  he  begin  tobeto  yout 
nemo  is  umqnam  fait:  at  fnerlt  (Or.  101),  there  never  was  such  a  one  [yon 

will  say] :  granted  (let  there  not  have  been). 
of  sit  sumnmm  malum  dolor,  malnm  certe  est  (Tusc.  Ii.  14),  granted  that 
pain  is  not  the  greatest  evil,  at  least  it  is  an  evil. 
Note:. — The  concessive  subjunctive  with  qiamvii  and  licet  Is  originally  hortatory 
(§527.  a,  6).  .„, 

For  other  methods  of  expressing  Concession,  see  $  6ZT. 
For  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive  denoting  a  Proviso,  see  §  538.  a. 

i  Many  scholars  regard  the  concessive  sub  jnnotive  as  a  development  of  the  Optative 

Subjunctive  in  a  wish. 
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Optative  Subjunctive 

441.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  Wish.  The 
present  tense  denotes  the  wish  as  possible,  the  imperfect  as  unac- 
complished in  present  time,  the  pluperfect  as  unaccomplished  in 
past  time.     The  negative  is  ne :  — 

ita  vlvam  ( Att.  v.  15),  as  true  as  1  live,  so  may  I  live. 

ne  vlvam  bI  sciC  (id.  iv.  16.  S),  1  wish  I  may  not  live  if  I  know. 

dl  tfi  perduint  (Debt.  21),  the  gods  confound  thee! 

valeant,  valeant  elves  mel ;  alut  lnoolumes  (Mil.  98),  farewell,  farewell  to  my 

fellow-citizens;  may  they  be  smart  from  harm.  < 

dl  facerent  sine  patre  forem  (Ov.  M.  vili.  72),  would  that  the  gods  allowed  me 

to  be  without  a  father  (but  they  do  not)  1 

a.  The  perfect  subjunctive  in  a  wish  ia  archaic  :  — 
dl  faxint  (Fain.  xlv.  3.  8),  may  the  gods  grant. 

quod  dl  omen  Oerterint  (Phil.  xii.  14,  In  a  religions  formula),  and  may  the 
gods  avert  this  omen, 

442.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  is  often  preceded  by  the  par- 
ticle utinam ;  so  regularly  in  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect:  — 

falsiiH  utinam  vfttes  aim  (Liv.  ni.  10.  10),  I  wish  I  may  be  a  false  prophet. 
Qtinam  Clcdiua  riverst  (Mil.  103),  would  that  Clodius  were  now  alive. 
utinam  me  mortuum  vidissSs  (Q.  Fr.  i.  8.  1),  would  you  had  seen  me  dead, 
utinam  n6  vSrt  scribercm  (Fam.  V.  17.  8),  would  that  I  were  not  writing  the 
truth. 

Note,  — Utinam  non  1b  occasionally  used  instead  of  utinam  n( :  as,  — utinam  ans- 
ceptus  n5n  essem  (Att.  fi.  9.  3),  would  that  I  had  not  been  born. 

a.  In  poetry  and  old  Latin  uti  or  ut  often  introduces  the  optative 
subjunctive ;  and  in  poetry  si  or  5  si  with  the  subjunctive  sometimes 
expresses  a  wish  :  — 

at  peiest  poaitum  rOblgine  telum  (Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  43),  may  the  weapon  unused 

perishwith  rust. 
5  »i  angoras  ille  aeceaat  (id.  il.  6.  8),  0  if  that  corner  might  only  be  added .' 
si  nunc  sf  nobis  ille  aureus  ranras  oatenilat(Aen.  vi.  187),  if  now  that  golden 
branch  would  only  show  -itself  to  us  I 

Nora  1.— The  subjunctive  with  nti  (ut)  or  utiaam  was  originally  dellberatlre, 

meaning  how  may  I,  etc.  (§444).    The  subjunctive  with  si  or  S  si  ia  a.  protasis  (§B12.a), 
the  apodosla  not  being  expressed. 

Notb  2. — The  subjunctive  of  wish  without  a  particle  is  seldom  found  in  the  imper- 
fect or  pluperfect  except  by  sequence  of  tenses  in  Indirect  Discourse  (§G8S):  as, — ac 
renemta  Ceres,  ita  culmO  snreeret  alto  (Hot.  8.  ii.  2. 124),  and  Ceres  worshipped  [with 
libations]  that  so  she  might  rise  with  tall  stalk.  [In  addressing  the  goddess  directly 
the  prayer  would  be:  ita  iinrjae.] 
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b.  Veliiu  and  veUem,  and  their  compounds,  with  a  subjunctive  or 
infinitive,  are  often  equivalent  to  an  optative  subjunctive :  — 

velim  tihi  pennMels  {7am.  iz.  18.  2),  I  should  like  to  have  you  believe  {I 

should  wish  that  you  would  persuade  yourself). 

de  HenedemO  vellsin  verum  foieset,  de  rtglnl  velim  varum  alt  (AH.  zv.  4.  4), 

about  Menedemus  I  wish  it  had  been  true ;  atxnttthequeenlwish.it  may  be. 

nSllera  accidisset  tempus  (Pam.  Ill  10.  2),  I  wish  the  time  never  had  come. 

mUlem  Cerberom  metueree  (Tusc.  i.  12),  I  had  rather  have  had  you  afraid 

of  Cerberus  (I  should  have  preferred  that  you  feared  Cerberus). 

Note.  —  Velim  etc.,  Id  this  use,  are  either  potential  subjunctives,  or  apodoses  with 
the  protasis  omitted  (§  417. 1. »-.).  The  thing  wished  may  be  regarded  as  a  substantive 
clause  used  aa  object  of  the  verb  of  wishing  (5  560.  n.1). 

Deliberative  Subjunctive  , 

443.  The  Subjunctive  was  used  in  sentences  of  interrogative  form,  at  first  when 
the  speaker  wished  information  in  regard  to  the  will  or  desire  of  the  person  addressed. 
The  mood  waa  therefore  hortatory  in  origin.  But  such  questions  when  addressed  by 
the  speak™  to  himself,  as  if  asking  his  own  advice,  become  deliberative  or,  not  infre- 
quently, merely  exclamatory.  In  such  cases  the  mood  often  approaches  the  meaning 
of  the  Potential  (see  £440).  In  those  usee  the  subjunctive  is  often  called  Deliberative 
or  Dubitalive. 

444.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  iu  questions  implying  (1)  doubt, 
indignation,  or  (2)  an  impossibility  of  the  thing's  being  done. 
The  negative  is  nDn. 

quid  agam,  indices  ?  quo  me  vertam  (Vera.  v.  2),  what  am  I  to  do,  Judges  T 

whither  shall  I  turn  t 
etiamne  earn  salQtem  (PI.  Bud.  1275),  shall  1  greet  her  t 
quid  hoc  homine  fadis?  quod  supplicium  dlgnum  libidini  elus  invenlSs  (Vera, 
ii.  40),  what  are  you  to  do  with  this  man?  what  fit  penalty  can  you  devise 
for  hie  wantonness  f 
an  ego  nOn  venlrem  (Phil.  ii.  8),  what,  should  I  not  have  come  t 
quid  dicerem  (Atfc  vi.  8.  9),  what  was  I  to  say  f 

quis  enim  celSverit  Ignem  (Ov.  E.  xv.  7),  who  could  conceal  the  flame  T 
Notb. — The  hortatory  origin  of  some  of  these  questions  is  obvious.  Thus, — quid 
faef2mus?=factfmiM  [aliqnid],  quid?  let  us  do — what/  (Compare  the  expanded  form 
quia  ns  fociinras  ?  what  do  you  wish  us  to  dot)  Once  established,  it  was  readily  trans- 
ferred to  the  past :  quid  faciam ?  what  am  1 1 o  do  t  quid  facerem ?  what  was  I  to  do? 
Questions  implying  impossibility,  however,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Apodosis 
(Cf.  5bl7). 

a.  In  many  cases  the  question  has  become  a  mere  exclamation, 
rejecting  a  suggested  possibility  i 

mihi  umqnam  bouOrum  praesidium  dffuturum  puUrem  (Mil.  94),  eoitld  I 
think  that  the  defence  of  good  men  would  ever  fail  me! 
Notb.  —  The  indicative  is  sometimes  used  in  deliberative  questions :  as,— quid  ag«, 
what  am  I  to  dot 
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Potential  Subjunctive 

445.  Of  the  two  principal  uses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  independent  sentences  (cf. 
5436),  the  second,  or  Potential  Subjunctive,1  is  found  in  a  variety  of  sentence-forms 
having  as  their  common  element  the  fact  that  the  mood  represents  the  action  as  merely  . 
conceived  or  potsible,  not  as  desired  (hortatory,  optative)  or  real  (indicative).  Some 
of  these  uses  are  very  old  and  may  go  back  to  the  Indo-European  parent  speech,  but 
no  satisfactory  connection  between  the  Potential  and  the  Hortatory  and  Optative 
Subjunctive  has  been  traced.  There  is  no  single  English  equivalent  for  the  Potential 
Subjunctive ;  the  mood  must  be  rendered,  according  to  circumstances,  by  the  auxil- 
iaries would,  should,  may,  might,  can,  could. 

446.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  used  to  suggest  an  action 
as  possible  or  conceivable.     The  negative  is  non. 

In  this  use  the  Present  and -the  Perfect  refer  without  distinction  to 
the  immediate  future;  the  Imperfect  (occasionally  the  Perfect)  topast 
time ;  the  Pluperfect  (which  is  rare)  to  what  might  have  happened. 

447.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  has  the  following  uses: — ■ 

1.  In  cautious  or  modest  assertions  in  the  first  person  singular  of 
expressions  of  saying,  thinking,  or  wishing  (present  or  perfect)  :  — 

pice  tua  diierim  (Mil.  103),  I  would  say  by  your  leave. 

hand  seism  an  (Lael.  51),  I  should  incline  to  think. 

td  velim  sic  exIstimSs  (Sam.  xii.  6),  I  should  like  you  to  think  so. 

certum.  afflnnftre  nOn  ansim  (Liv.  iii.  S3),  I  should  not  dare  to  assert  as  sure. 
Noib. — vellem,  nfitlem,  or  mtUem  expressing  an  unfulfilled  wish  in  present  time 
may  be  classed  as  independent  potential  subjunctive  or  as  the  apodosis  of  an  unex- 
pressed condition  ($021):  as  —  vellem  adesset  M.  AnWnius  (Phil.  1.  16),  I  could  wish 
Antony  were  here. 

2.  In  the  indefinite  second  person  singular  of  verbs  of  saying,  think- 
ing, and  the  like  (present  or  imperfect) :  — 

credos  nOn  de  puerQ  scrlptum  sed  &  pnerS  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  7.  7),  you  would 

think  that  it  was  written  not  about  a  boy  but  by  a  boy. 
crSderee  victCs  (Liv.  ii.  43.  9),  you,  would  have  thought  them  conquered. 
reOe  dieeres  (id.  ii.  35.  5),  you  would  have  said  they  were  culprits. 
vidlrts  suBiirrOs  (Hor.  8.  ii.  8.  77),  you  might  have  seen  them  whispering  (lit. 

whispers). 
fretO  aflsimilare  possis  (Ov.  M.  v.  6),  you  might  compare  it  to  a  sea. 

3.  With  other  verbs,  in  all  persons,  when  some  word  or  phrase  in 
the  context  implies  that  the  action  is  expressed  as  merely  possible  or 
conceivable :  — 
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nil  ego  contnlerim  iflcuudo  a&nus  amlco  (Hut.  S.  i,  5.  44),  when  in  my  tenses 

1  should  compare  nothing  with  an  interesting  friend. 
fortiraam  citius  reparUs  qiiam  ntineis  (Pub.  Syr.  168),  you  may  sooner  find 

fortune  than  keep  it. 
allquis  Slat  (Tor.  And.  640),  somebody  may  say. 
Note. — Id  this  use  the  subjunctive  may  be  regarded  as  the  apodosis  of  an  unde- 
veloped protasis.    When  the  conditional  idea  becomes  clearer,  it  finds  expression  In 
a  formal  protasis,  and  a  conditional  sentence  is  developed. 

a.  Forsitan,  perhaps,  regularly  takes  the  Potential  Subjunctive 
except  in  later  Latin  and  in  poetry,  ■where  the  Indicative  is  also 
common: — 

forsitan  quaeratis  qui  iste  terror  sit  (Rose.  Am.  6),  you  may  perhaps  inquire 

.     what  this  alarm  is. 
forsitan  tcmerg  fecerim  (id.  81),  perhaps  I  have  acted  rashly . 
Note.  —  The  subjunctive  clause  with  forsitan  (=iors  sit  an)  was  originally  an  Indi- 
rect Question:  it  would  be  a  chance  whether,  etc 

ft.  Fortasse,  perhaps,  is  Tegularly  followed  by  the  Indicative ;  some- 
times, however,  by  the  Subjunctive,  but  chiefly  in  later  Latin:  — 
quaeres  fortasse  (Fam.  xv.  4.  IS),  perhaps  you  will  ask. 

Note. — Other  expressions  for  perhaps  are  (1)  forsan  (chiefly  poetical ;  construed 
with  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive,  more  commonly  the  indicative),  tors  (rare  and 
poetical;  construed  with  either  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive).  Forsit  (orfors  sit) 
occurs  once  (Hor.  9.  i.  6. 49)  and  takes  the  subjunctive.  Fortasse  is  sometimes  followed 
by  the  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  in  Plautus  and  Terence.  FertsMis  (rare ;  con- 
strued like  fortasse)  and  fortasse  an  (very  rare ;  construed  with  the  subjunctive)  are 
also  found. 

IMPKKATIVK  HOOD 

448.  The  Imperative  is  used  in  Commands  and  Entreaties :  — 

Consulate  vObls,  prospidte  patriae,  cSMervate  vCs  (Cat.  iv.  8),  have  a  tare  for 

yourselves,  guard  the  country,  preserve  yourselves. 
die,  Marce  Tulli,  seDtentiam,  Jlfnrcus  TuUius,  state  your  opinion. 
te  ipsum  concute  (Hor.  8.  L  8.  85),  examine  yourseff. 
vive,  valSque  (id.  ii.  5.  110),  farewell,  bless  you  (live  and  be  well)t 
miserere  animlriflndlgna  fcrentis  (Aen.  ii.  li£),  pity  a  soul  bearing  undeserved 

misfortune. 

a.  The  third  person  of  the  imperative  is  antiquated  or  poetic :  — 
ollto  sains  populi  euprema  lex  estS  (Legg.  liL  8),  the  safety  of  the  people  shall 

be  their  first  law.  . 

iBsta  imperia  snnto,  etsque  dveS  modeste  parents  (id.  iii.  6),  let  there  be  law- 
ful authorities,  and  let  the  citizens  strictly  obey  them. 
Note.  —  In  prose  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  commonly  used  instead  ($430). 
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-    449.  The  Future  Imperative  is  used  in  commands,  etc.,  where 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  future  time :  — 

1.  In  connection  with  some  adverb  or  other  expression  that  indi- 
cates at  what  time  in  the  future  the  action  of  the  imperative  shall  take 
place.  So  especially  with  a  future,  a  future  perfect  indicative,  or 
(in  poetry  and  early  Latin)  with  a  present  imperative :  — 

eras  petite,  'dabitur  {PI.  Merc.  70S),  ask  to-morrow  [and]  it  shall  be  given. 
cum  valetadinl  cflnsuluerls,  turn  cSnmlitS  n&vigltiOnI  (Fam.  xvi.  4.  8),  when 

you  hate  attended  to  your  health,  then  look  to  your  tailing. 
Phy  llida  mitte  mifrl,  meus  est  nStaiis,  Iolta ;  cum  faciam  vitulS  pro  f  riigibus, 

ipse  vstdtO  (Eel.  Ui.  76),  send  Phyllis  to  me,  it  is  my  birthday,  Iolla*; 

when  I  [shall]  sacrifice  a  heifer  for  the  harvest,  come  yourself. 
die  quibus  lu  terns,  etc.,  et  Phyllida  solus  habits  (id.  iii.  107),  tell  in  what 

lands,  etc.,  and  have  Phyllis  for  yourself. 

2.  In  general  directions  serving  for  all  time,  as  Precepts,  Statutes, 
and  Wills:  — 

m  iurls  clvllis  cQstOs  tstti  (Legg.  Ui  8),  let  him  (the  prtetor)  be  the  guardian 

of  civil  right. 
BoreS  flaute,  ne  atito,  semen  n6  lacltS  (Plin.  TI.  N.  xviil.  384),  when  the  north 

wind  blows,  plough  not  nor  sow  your  seed. 

a.  The  verbs  sriO,  memini,  and  habefi  (in  the  sense  of  consider)  regu- 
larly use  the  Future  Imperative  instead  of  the  Present :  — 

flliolo  me  auctum  icito  (Att.  L  2),  learn  that  I  am  blessed  with  a  little  boy. 

sic  habito,  ml  Tiro  (Fam.  xvi.  4.  4),  so  understand  it,  my  good  Tiro. 

de  palla  memento,  aiaabO  (PI.  Asin.  038),  remember,  dear,  about  the  gown. 

b.  The  Future  Indicative  is  sometimes  used  for  the  imperative ; 
land  quln  (why  not  ?)  with  the  Present  Indicative  may  have  the  force 
,of  a  command :  — 

si  quid  acciderit  novl,  fades  ut  sciam  (Fam.  xiv.  8),  you  vnU  let  me  know  if 

anything  new  happens. 
quln  accipis  (Ter.  Haut.  882),  here,  take  it  (why  not  take  it  t). 

c.  Instead  of  the  simple  Imperative,  curl  ut,  fac  (fac  nt),  or  velim, 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  (§  565),  is  often  used,  especially  in  cot 
loquial  language :  — - 

cflri  nt  ROmae  sla  (Att.  i.  2),  take  care  to  be  at  Rome. 

fac  ntvaJEtQdmem  cures  (Fam.  xiv.  17),  see  that  you  take  care  of  yaw  heattk. 

doim"  adsltis  fadte  (Ter.  Eun.  500),  be  at  home,  do. 

earn  mibl  vettm  mlttas  (Att.  viii.  11),  I  wish  you  would  send  it  to  me. 

«J62LB. 
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Prohibition  (Negative  Command) 
450.  Prohibition  is  regularly  expressed  in  classic  prose  (1)  by 
null  with  the  Infinitive,  (2)  by  cavf  with  the  Present  Subjunctive, 
or  (3)  by  n6  with  the  Perfect  Subjunctive :  — 1 

(1)  noli  putiro  (Lig.  83),  do  not  suppose  (be  unwilling  to  suppose). 
noli  impudena  esse  (Fam.  xii.  30.  1),  don't  be  shameless. 

nolite  cOgere  sociOs  (Verr.  il.  1,  82),  do  not  compel  the  allies. 

(2)  cavi  put£s  (Att.  vii.  20),  don't  suppose  (take  care  lest  you  suppose), 
cave  IgnOecaa  (Lig.  14),  do  not  pardon. 

cari  festlnea  (Fam.  xvi.  12.  6),  do  not  be  in  haste. 

(8)  n£  necesse  habueris  (Att.  xvi.  2.  5),  do  not  regard  it  as  necessary. 

ng  ail  admiratus  (Fam.  vii.  18.  8),  do  not  be  surprised. 

hoc  faeltO;  hoc  ne  feceria  (Div.  ii.  12T),  thoushalt  do  this,  thou  shaltnotdothat 

ne  Apellae  quidem  aliens  (Fam.  vii.  26.  2),  do  not  tell  Apella  even. 

nS  v&s  quidern  mortem  tlmueritis  (Tusc.  i.  08),  nor  must  you  fear  death. 
All  throe  of  these  constructions  are  well  established  In  classic  prose.    Tbe  first, 
which  is  the  most  ceremonious,  occurs  oftenest ;  the  third,  though  not  discourteous,  is 
usually  less  formal  and  more  peremptory  than  the  others. 

Niitk  1.  —  Instead  of  nfifi  the  poets  sometimes  use  other  imperatives  of  similar 
meaning  (cf.  $457.  a):  — 

paiee  piis  ecelerare  manus  (Aen.  iii.  42),/oriear  to  defile  your  pious  hands. 

cetera  mitts  loqui  (Hor.  Epod.  13.  7),  forbear  to  say  the  rest. 

rage  quaerere  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9. 13),  do  not  inquire. 
Nor*  2. — Cave"  nS  is  sometimes  used  in  prohibitions;  also  vi«ni  and  (colloquially) 
facnE;  as, — t"c  nS  quid  aliud  cures  (Fam.  ivi.  11),  see  that  ynu  attend  to  nothing  else. 
Note  3.  — The  present  subjunctive  witb  ng  and  the  perfect  with  csrt  are  found  in 
old  writers ;  at  with  the  present  Is  common  in  poetry  at  all  periods :  — 

ni  eispectBtis  (PI.  Ps.  1234),  do  not  wait. 
.  n»  metals  (Mart.  Ep.  i.  70. 13),  do  not  fear. 

cave  qnlcqnam  rsspondeiis  (PI.  Am.  60S),  do  not  make  any  reply. 
Nijtk  4. — Other  negatives  sometimes  take  the  place  of  ni:  — 

nihil  Ignoveris  (Mar.  66),  grant  no  pardon  (pardon  nothing). 

nee  mini  illud  dlxeris  (Fin.  i.  26),  and  do  not  say  this  to  me. 
Nor*  5.—  The  regular  connective,  and  do  not,  is  aire. 

a.  The  Present  Imperative  with  ne  is  used  in  prohibitions  by  early 
writers  and  the  poets :  — 

De  Urn*  (PL  Core.  620),  don't  be  afraid. 

nimuun  no  crtde  color!  (Eel.  11.  17),  trust  not  too  much  to  complexion. 

equ6  nO  crMtte  (Aen.  11.  48),  trust  not  the  horse. 

b.  The  "Future  Imperative  with  nS  is  used  in  prohibitions  in  laws 
and  formal  precepts  (see  §  449.  2). 
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IHFIKITIVE   MOOD 

481.  The  Infinitive  Is  properly  a  noon  denoting  the  action  of  the  verb  abstractly . 
It  differs,  however,  from  other  abstract  nouns  in  the  following  points:  (1)  It  often 
admits  the  distinction  of  tense;  (2)  it  is  modified  by  adverbs,  Dot  by  adjective*;  (3)  It 
governs  the  same  case  as  its  verb;  (4)  it  is  limited  to  special  constructions. 

The  Latin  Infinitive  is  the  dative  or  locative  case  of  such  a  noon  i  and  was  origi- 
nally used  to  denote  Purpose ;  bat  It  has  in  many  constructions  developed  into  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  finite  verb.    Hence  the  variety  of  its  use. 

In  its  use  as  a  verb,  the  Infinitive  may  take  a  Subject  Accusative  (§  397-  e),  origi- 
nally the  object  of  another  verb  on  which  the  Infinitive  depended.  Thus  lubes  ts  vaKre 
Is  literally  I  command  you.  for  being  well  (cf.  substantive  clauses,  {  S62.  ».). 

Infinitive  ae  Noun 
452.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject  accusative,  may 
be  used  with  est  and  similar  verbs  (1)  as  the  Subject,  (2)  in  Appo- 
sition with  the  subject,  or  (S)  as  a  Predicate  Nominative.3 

1.  As  Subject:  — 

dolSre  malum  est  (Fin.  v.  84),  to  suffer  pain  is  an  evil. 

bellum  est  sua  vitia  nosse  (Att.  il.  17),  it's  ajine  thing  to  know  one's  own 

faults. 
praestat  eompfaere  Ductus  (Aen.  i.  135),  it  is  belter  to  cairn  the  wave*. 

2.  In  Apposition  with  the  Subject :  — 

proinde  quasi  iniuria.ui  facers  id  demnm  asset  imperio  Dtl  (Sail.  Cat.  12), 
fust  as  if  this  and  this  alone,  to  commit  injustice,  were  to  use  power. 
[Here  facers  is  in  apposition  with  id.] 

8.  As  Predicate  Nominative :  — 
id  est  convenienter  n&tilrae  vivere  (Fin.  Iv.  41),  that  is  to  live  in  conformity 
with  nature.     [Cf.  fit!  in  the  last  example.] 
Note  1.  —  An  infinitive  may  be  used  as  Direct  Object  in  connection  with  a  Predi- 
cate Accusative  (5393),  or  as  Appoaitive  with  such  Direct  Object :  — 

istnc  ipsnm  ntn  esse  com  fneris  miserrimnni  putO  (Tunc.  i.  12),  for  I  think  this 
very  thing  most  wretched,  not  to  be  (often  one  has  been.  [Here  ittuc  ipsum 
belongs  to  the  noun  nSn  esse.] 
miserari,  inviaere,  gestlre,  laetiri,  baec  omnia  morbos  Graeci  appellant  (id.  iii.  7), 
to  feel  pity,  envy,  desire,  joy,  —  all  these  things  the  Greeks  call  diseases. 
[Here  the  infinitives  are  in  apposition  with  banc.] 

1  The  ending-*  (amlre,  monEre,  regere,  audire)  was  apparently  locative,  the  ending  -i 
(amiri,moneri,  rogi,  audirl)  apparently  dative;  but  this  difference  of  case  had  no  signifi- 
cance for  latin  syntax.  The  general  Latin  restriction  of  the  t-infinitives  to  the  passive 
was  not  a  primitive  distinction,  but  grew  up  In  the  course  of  time. 

*  In  these  constructions  the  abstract  idea  expressed  by  the  infinitive  is  represented 
as  having  some  quality  or  belonging  to  tome  thing. 
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Mote  3.  —  An  Appositi  ve  or  Predicate  noun  or  adjective  used  with  an  infinitive  in 
any  of  these  constructions  is  put  iu  the  Accusative,  whether  the  infinitive  has  a  sub- 
ject expressed  or  not.  Thus,  — nfln  esse  cupidom  peciinia  est  (Par.  01),  to  befreefrom 
desires  (not  to  be  desirous)  is  money  in  hand.    [No  Subject  Accusative.] 

a.  The  infinitive  as  subject  is  not  common  except  with  est  and 

similar  verbs.    But  sometimes,  especially  in  poetry,  it  is  used  as  the 

subject  of  verbs  which  are  apparently  more  active  in  meaning :  — 

quos  omnia  eadem  cupere,  eadem  odlaae,  eadem  metuere,  In  rinum  cofgit 

(lug.  31),  ail  iff  whom  the  fact  of  desiring,  hating,  and  fearing  the  tame 

things  has  united  into  one. 

ingenn&s  dldldsse  fidsliter  artls  imollit  mores  (Ov.  P.  ii.  0.  48),  faithfully  to 

have  [earned  liberal  arts  softens  the  manners. 
poMaloquI  eripitur  (Ov.  M.  ii.  48S),  the  power  of  speech  is  taken  away. 

453.  Rarely  the  Infinitive  is  used  exactly  like  the  Accusative 
of  a  noon :  — 

bests  vivare  alii  In  alio,  vos  in  volnptSte  ponitis  {Fin.  Ii.  86),  a  happy  life 

different  [philosophers]  base  on  different  things,  you  on  pleasure. 
quam  multa .  .  .  facimus  causa,  amlcorum ,  preciri  ab  indlgnC,  supplictre,  etc 
(Lael.  67),  lunn  many  things  vie  do  for  our  friends'  sake,  ask  favors  from 
an  unworthy  person,  retort  to  entreaty,  etc. 
nihil  exploritum  habeas,  nfl  untie  quidem  aut  smart  (Id.  97),  you  have  noth- 
ing assured,  not  even  loving  and  being  loved. 
Notk.  —  Many  complementary  and  other  constructions  approach  a  proper  accusa- 
tive use  of  the  Infinitive,  but  their  development  has  been  different  from  that  of  the 
examples  above.    Thus, —  aviritia  .  ■ .  superbiam,  crudelititem,  detts  neglegere,  omnia 
vSnslia  hsbiie  cdocuft  (Sail.  Cat.  10),  avarice  taught  pride,  cruelty,  to  neglect  thegodt, 
and  to  hold  everything  at  a  price. 

Infinitive  as  Apparent  Subject  of  Impersonala 

454.  The  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  apparent  Subject  with  many 
impersonal  verbs  and  expressions : 

Such  are  libet,  licet,  oportet,  decet,  placet,  visum  est,  pudet,  piget, 
neceese  est,  opus  est,  eta :  — 

libet  mini  coniidetir*  (Qninct.  48),  «  .tufts  me  to  consider. 

necesse  est  mod  (Tusc  ii.  2),  it  is  necessary  to  die. 

quid  attiuetglorioseloqui  nisi  cOnatanter  loquare  (Fin.  ii.  80),  what  good  does 

it  do  to  talk  boastfully  unless  you  speak  consistently  f 
usque  me  vurisie  paenitet  (id.  84),  I  do  not  feel  sorry  to  have  lived. 
Eubernire  mfi  taedebat  (Att.  ii.  7.  4),  I  was  tired  of  being  pilot. 
Note.  —  This  use  is  a  development  of  the  Complementary  Infinitive  (§  466) ;  bnt 
the  infinitives  approach  the  subject  construction  and  may  be  oenvsniently  regarded  as 
tlie  subjects  of  the  Impersonala. 
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455.  With  impersonal  verbs  and  expressions  that  take  the  In- 
finitive as  an  apparent  subject,  the  personal  subject  of  the  action 
may  be  expressed  — 

1.  By  a  Dative,  depending  on  the  verb  or  verbal  phrase :  — 
rogant  ut  id  sibl  facers  liceat  (B.  G.  i.  7),  ihey  ask  that  it  be  allowed  them  to 

do  this. 
nOn  lubet  enim  mM  deplOr&re  vltam  (Cat.  M.  84),  for  it  does  not  please  me 

to  lament  my  life. 
visum  est  mihl  dS  senectute  aliquid  conscribere  ( id.  1),  it  seemed  good  to 

me  to  write  something  about  old  age. 
quid  est  taoi  secundum  naturam  quam  aenibus  Smort  (id.  71),  what  is  so 

much  in  accordance  with  nature  as  for  old  men  to  diet 
eiatingul  homini  au5  tempore  optabile  eat  (id.  86),  for  a  man  to  die  at  the 

appointed  time  is  desirable. 

2.  By  an  Accusative  expressed  as  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  or 
the  object  of  the  impersonal :  — 

si  licet  vlvere  eum  quem  Sex.  Naevius  nOn  volt  (Qninct.  94),  if  it  is  allowed 

a  man  to  live  against  the  will  of  Serins  Nasvius. 
nonne  oportuit  praeaclsse  mi  ante  (Ter.  And.  239),  ought  I  not  to  have  knoim 

beforehand  t 
BiStSrem  Irasol  minims  decet  (Tuso.  iv.  64),  it  is  particularly  unbecoming  for 

an  orator  to  lose  his  temper. 
pndSret  me  dlcere  (N.  D.  i.  109),  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say. 
cOnsilia  ineuut  quorum  e3a  in  vestlgio  paeniMIre  necesse  est  (B.  O.  iv.  5),  they 

form  plant  for  which  they  must  at  once  be  sorry. 
Note.  —  Libet,  placet,  and  visum  est  take  the  dative  only;  oportet,  puJet,  pijet,  and 
generally  aeeet,  the  accusative  only ;  licet  and  necesse  eat  take  either  case. 

a.  A  predicate  noun  or  adjective  is  commonly  in  the  Accusative; 
but  with  licet  regularly,  and  with  other  verbs  occasionally,  the  Dative 
is  used :  — 

eipedit  bona*  esse  vflbls  (Ter.  Haul.  388),  it  is  for  your  advantage  to  be  good. 
lieuit  esse  otiSse  Themistocll  (Tusc.  i.  33),  Themistocles  might  have  been  inac- 
tive (it  was  allowed  to  Themistocles  to  be  inactive). 
mihi  neglegentl  esse  non  licet  (Att.  i.  17.  6),  I  must  not  be  negligent.     [But 

also  neglagentem.] 
cQr  his  esse  Ilberos  nCn  licet  (Flacc.  71),  why  is  it  not  allowed  these  men  to 

be  free? 

nOn  est  omnibus  stantibus  necesse  dlcere  (Marc.  33),  it  is  not  necessary  for 

all  to  speak  standing. 

Nor*.  — When  the  subject  is  not  expressed,  as  being  indefinite  (one,  anybody),* 

predicate  noun  or  adjective  is  regularly  in  the  accusative  (ef.  fsdii.  3.  n.*|:  as  — 

vel  pace  yel  belli!  eiinan  fieri  licet  (Sail.  Cat.  3),  one  can  become  illustrious  either  in 
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Complementary  Infinitive 

456.  Verba  which  imply  another  action  of  the  same  subject  to 
complete  their  meaning  take  the  Infinitive  without  a  subject 
accusative. 

Such  are  verbs  denoting  to  be  able,  dare,  undertake,  remember,  for- 
get, be  accustomed,  begin,  continue,  cease,  hesitate,  learn,  know  hew, 
fear,  and  the  like :  — 

hoc  queO  dicere  (Cat.  M.  32),  this  I  can  say, 

mttwt  quaerer*  (Rose.  Am.  68),  J  omit  to  ask.  , 

vereor  Uudire  praeaontem  (N.  I).  L  68),  I  fear  to  praise  a  man  to  his  face. 

OrC  at  mStOres  venire  (Att.  iv.  I),  I  beg  you  wM  make  haste  to  come. 

oMiTisd  n&n  possum  quae  vols  (Fin.  ii.  104),  I  cannot  forget  that  which  I 

dflsine  id  me  docSre  (Tufic.  ii.  20),  cease  to  teach  me  that. 

dicere  solebat,  he  used  to  say. 

audeO  dicere,  I  verdure  to  say. 

loqol  posse  coepi,  I  began  to  be  able  to  speak. 
Nora.  —  The  peculiarity  of  the  Complementary  Infinitive  eonetnietion  is  that  no 
Subject  Accusative  is  in  general  admissible  or  conceivable.  But  some  infinitives 
usually  regarded  aa  otyects  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  this  construction  when 
they  have  no  subject  expressed.  Thus  vol!  dicere  and  vols  ml  dicere  mean  the  same 
thing,  I  wish  to  speak,  but  the  latter  is  object-infinitive,  while  the  former  is  not 
apparently  different  in  origin  and  construction  from  queo  dicere  (complementary  infin- 
itive),  and  again  volfi  earn  dicere,  I  wish  him  to  speak,  is  essentially  different  from 
either  (cf.  5563.  0). 

457.  Many  verbs  take  either  a  Subjunctive  Clause  or  a  Com- 
plementary Infinitive,  without  difference  of  meaning. 

Such  are  verbs  signifying  willingness,  necessity,  propriety,  resolve, 
command,  prohibition,  effort,  and  the  like  (cf.  S  563)  :  — 
uScernere  opt&bat  (Q.  C.  iii.  11.  1),  he  was  eager  to  decide. 
optftvit  ut  tolleretur  (Off.  iii.  94),  he  was  eager  to  be  taken  up. 
oppugnaie  contendit  (Ii.  G.  v.  21),  he  strove  to  take  by  storm. 
contendit  ut  caperet  (id.  v.  8),  he  strove  to  take. 
helium  gerere  cOnstituit  (id.  iv.  6),  he  decided  to  carry  on  war. 
c Oust itue ram  nt  maierem  (Att.  xvi.  10.  1),  I  had  decided  to  remain. 
Note  1.  —  For  the  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  used  with  some  of  these  verb* 
instead  of  a  complementary  Infinitive,  see  §  563. 

Note  2.  —  Some  verbs  of  these  classes  never  take  the  subjunctive,  but  are  identi- 
cal In  meaning  with  others  which  do :  — 

eOB  quos  tutSri  dSbent  dEserunt  (Oft.  i.  28),  they  forsake  those  whom  they  ought  to 

MWO  ftcalre  (Att.  H.  IB.  3),  I'm  anxious  to  fight. 
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a.  In  poetry  and  later  writers  many  verbs  may  have  the  infini- 
tive, after  the  analogy  of  veibs  of  more  literal  meaning  that  take 
it  in  prose :  — 

furit  ts  reperli*  (Hor.  Od.  i.  15.  27),  he  rages  to  find  thee.     [A  forcible  way 

of  saying  copit  (§§  *67,  663.  6).] 
Baevit  exstinguere  nOmen  (Ov.  M.  i.  200),  he  rages  to  blot  out  the  name. 
fugeqnaenre  (Hor.  Od.  L  9.  IS),  forbear  to  ask  (cf.  §460.  ». 1). 
pares  piaa  scelerire  mantis  {A en.  iii.  42),  forbear  to  defile  your  pious  hands. 

458.  A  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  after  a  complementary 
infinitive  takes  the  case  of  the  subject  of  the  main  verb :  — 

flerfque  studebam  6ius  prudentia  doctior  (Lael.  1),  I  was  eager  to  become 

more  wise  through  his  wisdom. 
sciO  quam  soleSs  esse  occnpitna  (Fam.  xvi.  21.  7),  I  know  how  busy  you 

usually  are  (are  wont  to  be). 
brevis  ease  labflrO,  obaouras  fiO  {Hor.  A.  P.  26),  I  struggle  to  be  brief,  I  become 

obscure. 

Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative 

459.  The  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative  is  used  with  verba 
and  other  expressions  of  knowing,  thinking,  telling,  and  perceiving 
{Indirect  Discourse,  §  579) :  — 

dlcit  montem  ab  hostibus  tenerl  (B.  G.  i.  22),  he  says  that  the  hill  it  held  by 
the  enemy.     [Direct :  mons  ab  hostibus  tenStor-] 

Infinitive  of  Purpose 

460.  In  a  few  cases  the  Infinitive  retains  its  original  meaning 
of  Purpose. 

a.  The  infinitive  is  used  in  isolated  passages  instead  of  a  subjunc- 
tive clause  after  habeu,  dS,  mlnistrO :  — 

tantum  habeO  polllcSrl  (Fam.  i.  6a.  3),  so  much  I  have  to  promise.     [Here 

the  more  formal  construction  would  be  quod  pollicear.] 
ut  IovT  bibeia  ministraret  (Tusc.  i.  65),  to  serve  Jove  with  wine  (to  drink). 
meddle  blbere  datO  (Cato  14.  H,  86),  give  (to)  drink  at  noonday. 
6.  Paratus,  BuEtua,  and  their  compounds,  and  a  few  other  partici- 
ples (used  as  adjectives),  take  the  infinitive  like  the  verbs  from  which 
they  come :  — 

id  quod  parSH  sunt  facers  (Quint.  8),  that  which  they  are  ready  to  do. 
adsuefactl  *up*tiii  (B.  G.  vi.  24),  used  to  being  conquered. 
curru  saccedero  sufitl  (Aen.  iii.  641),  used  to  being  harnessed  to  the  chariot 
copUa  MUn  consnetia  (B.  Afr.  78),  forces  accustomed  to-fighting. 
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Note.  — In  prose  these  words  more  commonly  take  the  Gerund  or  Gernndive  o»o- 
struction  ($503  if.)  either  in  the  genitive,  the  dative,  or  the  accusative  Kith  ad: — 
insuetns  nSvieaniii  (B.  Q.  v.  6),  unused  to  making  voyages. 
alendls  liberis  sued  (Tac.  Ann.  liv.  27),  accustomed  to  supporting  children. 
corpora  Insue ta  ad  onera  portanla  (B.  C.  1.  T8),  bodies  unused  to  carry  burdens. 

e.  The  poets  and  early  7x11618  often  use  the  infinitive  to  express 
purpose  when  there  is  no  analogy  with  any  prose  construction :  — 
Alius  int.rC  iit  videre  quid  agat  (Ter.  Hec.  S45),  your  son  has  gone  in  to  see  what 

he  is  doing.     [In  prose :  the  supine  visum.  ] 
nOn  farrC  Liliy cOs  populara  Penatls  venimus  (Aen.  L  527),  toe  have  not  come 

to  lay  waste  with  the  sword  the  Libyan  homes. 
lOrlcam  dOnat  habere  virO  (id.  v.  202),  he  gives  the  hero  a  breastplate  to  wear. 
[In  prose:  habendam.] 
Note. — So  rarely  in  prose  writers  ol  the  classic  period. 
For  the  Infinitive  used  instead  of  a  Substantive  Clause  of  Purpose,  see  i  437- 
For  tempos  *>t  abire,  see  $  604.  X. s. 

Peculiar  Infinitives 
461.  Many  Adjectives  take  the  Infinitive  in  poetry,  following  a 
Greek  idiom :  — 

diirufl  eomponere  versus  (Hor.  S.  1.  4.  6),  harsh  In  composing  terse. 
cantaii  dignus  (Eel.  v.  64),  worthy  to  be  sung.     [In  prose ;  qui  eantitot,] 
fortis  tractate  serpentls  (Hor.  Od.  i.  37.  26),  brave  to  handle  serpents. 
cantare  pertti  (Eel.  z.  32),  skilled  in  song. 
facilEs  aurem  ptaebere  (Prop.  iii.  14.  15),  ready  to  lend  an  ear. 
nescia  vbicl  peotora  (Aen.  xii.  627),  hearts  not  knowing  how  to  yield. 
te  videre  aegrfttl  (Plaut.  Trin.  75),  Sick  of  seeing  you. 
a.  Rarely  in  poetry  the  infinitive  is  used  to  express  result :  — 
fingitequum  dodlem  magisterlre  via.m  quamonstreteques  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  2.  84), 
the  trainer  makes  the  horse  gentle  so  as  to  go  in  the  road  the  rider  points 

hie  levare  .  .  .  pauperem  labOribus  vocStus  audit  (Hor.  Od.  li.  18.  88),  he, 
when  called,  hears,  so  as  to  relieve  the  poor  man  of  his  troubles. 
Note.  —  These  poetic  constructions  were  originally  regular  and  belong  to  the  Infin- 
itive as  a  noun  In  the  Dative  or  Locative  case  (§  461).    They  had  been  supplanted, 
however,  by  other  more  formal  constructions,  and  were  afterwards  restored  in  part 
through  Greek  influence. 

6.  The  infinitive  occasionally  occurs  as  a  pure  noun  limited  by  a 
demonstrative,  a  possessive,  or  some  other  adjective :  — 

hflo  nSn  dolere  (Fin.  II.  18),  this  freedom  from  pain.     [Cf.  totum  hoc  beate 

vivera  (Tusc.  v.  33),  this  whole  matter  of  the  happy  life.] 
nostrum  vivers  (Pers.  1.  8),  cur  life  (to  live). 
scire  tuum  (Id.  i.  27),  your  knowledge  (to  know). 
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Exclamatory  Infinitive 

462.  The  Infinitive,  with  Subject  Accusative,1  may  be  used  iu 
Exclamations  (cf.  §  397.  d) :  — 

U  in  tantaa  aerumnaa  propter  me  uusitUaao  (Fun.  xiv.   1),  aim,   that  you 

should  have  /alien  into  such  grief  for  me  I 
mine  lnceptO  deslstere  vlctam  (Aen.  1.  87),  what !  I  beaten  desist  from  my 

purposet 

NOTE  1.  —  The  interrogative  particle -no  Is  often  attached  to  the  emphatic  word  (as 
In  the  second  example). 

Note  2.  —  The  Present  and  the  Perfect  Inflni tire  ate  wed  In  this  construction  with 
their  ordinary  distinction  of  tune  (f  486). 

a.  A  subjunctive  clause,  with  or  without  ut,  in  often  used  ellip- 
ticallv  iu  exclamatory  questions.  The  question  may  be  introduced 
by  the  interrogative  -ne ;  — 

quamquam  quid  loquor?  tS  at  Mia  res  frangat  (Cat  i.  22),  yet  why  do  I 

speak  t  [the  idea]  that  anything  should  bend  you ! 
egone  at  t£  interpeUem  (Tusc.  ii.  42),  what,  I  interrupt  you  t 
ego  tfbl  bUcem  (Q.  Fr.  L  8),  /  angry  with  you  t 

NOTE.  — The  Infinitive  in  exclamations  usually  refers  to  something  actually  oc- 
curring ;  the  Subjunctive,  to  something  contemplated. 

HtotorJeal  Infinitive 

463.  The  Infinitive  is  often  used  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative 
in  narration,  and  takes  a  subject  in  the  Nominative :  — 

torn  Catillna  poUlcerl  novas  tabulae  (Sail.  Cat.  21),  then  Catiline  promised 

abolition  of  debts  (clean  ledger*).  • 

egoInatArautmihireepondeletCVerr.  ii.  188),  I  kepturging  him  to  answer  me. 
pan  oSnere,  alii  niieaui;  neque  aigna  neque  ordinea  obaervan;  ubi  quemque 
pertculum  cSperat,  ibi  reaiatere  ac  prSpnlaare;  anna,  Wla,  equl,  viri, 
hosted  atque  elves  permixtl;   nihil  comsiliB  neque  imperio  agl;  fore 
omnia  regere  (lug.  51),  a  part  give  way,  others  press  on ;  they  hold  neither 
to  standards  nor  ranks;  where  danger  overlook  them,  there  each  would 
stand  and  fight;  arms,  weapons,  horses,  men,  foe  and  friend,  mingled 
in  confuMo n ;  nothing  went  by  counsel  or  command ;  chance  ruled  &U. 
NOTE.  —  This  construction  U  not  strictly  historical,  but  rather  deioriptiw,  and  U 
never  used  to  state  a  mere  historical  fact.    It  is  rarely  f onnd  In  subordinate  clauses. 
Though  occurring  In  most  of  the  writers  of  all  period a,  it  Is  molt  frequent  In  the  his- 
torians Sallnst,  Livy,  Tacitus.    It  doe*  not  occur  in  Suetonius. 

'  This  construction  la  elliptical ;  that  is,  the  thought  Is  quoted  In  Indirect  Disconree, 
though  no  verb  of  saying  etc.  Is  expressed  or  even,  perhaps,  Implied  (compare  the 
French  dire.  que).     Passages  like  runcine  e(C  ad  rem  rJtb  ~ 

(Plant.  End.  188)  point  to  the  origin  of  the  construction. 
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TENSES 


464.  The  number  of  possible  Tenses  is  very  great.  For  In  each  of  the  three  times, 
Present,  Past,  and  Future,  an  action  may  be  represented  as  going  on,  completed,  or 
beginning;  as  habitual  or  Isolated,'  as  defined  in  time  or  indefinite  {aorutic) ;  as 
determined  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  speaker,  or  as  not  itself  so  determined 
but  as  relative  to  some  time  which  is  determined ;  and  the  past  and  future  times  may 
be  near  or  remote.    Thus  a  scheme  of  thirty  or  more  tenses  might  be  devised. 

But,  in  the  development  of  forms,  which  always  takes  place  gradually,  no  language 
finds  occasion  for  more  than  a  small  part  of  these.  The  most  obvious  distinctions, 
according  to  onr  habits  of  thought,  appear  in  the  following  scheme :  — 

1.  Definite  (fixing  the  time  of  the  action)  2.  Indefinite 

INCOMPLETE  c;OMFLETB  JJARBATTVK 

Present:  a.  I  am  writing.  d.  I  have  written.  g.  I  write. 

Past;        b.  I  teat  writing.  e.  I  had  written.  h.  Iwrote. 

Future:    c.  I  shall  be  writing.         f.  I  thaU  have  written.        i.   I  shall  write. 

Most  languages  disregard  some  of  these  distinctions,  and  some  make  other  distinc- 
tions not  here  given.  The  Indo-European  parent  speech  bad  a  Present  tense  to  express 
a  and  g,  a  Perfect  to  express  d,  an  Aorist  to  express  h,  a  Future  to  express  c  and  i,  and 
an  Imperfect  to  express  6.  The  Latin,  however,  confounded  the  Perfect  and  Aoriat 
In  a  single  form  (the  Perfect  scrips!),  thus  losing  ail  distinction  of  form  between  d  and 
A,  and  probably  In  a  great  degree  the  distinction  of  meaning.  The  nature  of  this  con- 
fusion may  be  seen  by  comparing  olxl,  dlcivi,  and  dldici  (all  Perfects  derived  from  the 
same  root.  Die),  with  ISeifa,  8kr.  adikshdm,  tittcxa,  Skr.  dideca.  Latin  also  devel- 
oped two  new  forms,  those  for  s  (tcripsaram)  and  /  (scripsert),  and  thus  possessed  six 
tenses,  as  seen  in  S  181.  c. 

The  lines  between  these  six  tenses  in  Latin  are  not  hard  and  fast,  nor  are  they  pre- 
cisely the  same  that  we  draw  in  English.  Thus  in  many  verbs  the  form  corresponding 
to  I  have  written  (d)  is  need  for  those  corresponding  to  I  am  writing  (a)  and  I  write  (g) 
in  a  slightly  different  sense,  and  the  form  corresponding  to  I  had  written  (e)  is  used  in 
like  manner  for  that  corresponding  to  I  was  writing  (b).  Again,  the  Latin  often  uses 
the  form  for  I  shall  have  written  (/)  instead  of  that  for  I  shall  write  (i).  Thus,  nflvi,  1 
have  learned,  is  used  for  I  know;  constltewt,  he  had  taken  his  position,  tor  he  stood; 
cBgnoverfl,  I  shall  have  learned,  for  I  shall  be  aware.  In  general  a  writer  may  take  his 
own  point  of  view. 


tenses  of  the  indicativb 

Incomplete  Action 

present  tense 

465.  The  Present  Tense  denotes  an  action  or  state  (1)  as  now 
taking  place  or  existing,  and  so  (2)  as  incomplete  in  present  time, 
or  (8)  as  indefinite,  referring  to  no  particular  time,  but  denoting  a 
general  rT»th:  — 
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aenftt.ua  haec  intellect,  consul  videt,  hie  tamen  vivft  (Cat.  i.  2),  tfte  senate 

know*  this,  the  consul  sees  U,  yet  this  man  lives. 
tibi  concede  meas  sSdls  (Div.  i.  104),  I  give  you  my  seat  (an  offer  which  may 

or  ma;  not  be  accepted), 
oispacto  quid  Tells  (Ter.  And.  34),  I  await  your  pleasure  (what  you  wish). 
td  actionem  instrtuis,  ille  acieni  inatruit  (Mur.  22),  you  arrange  a  case,  he 

arrays  an  army.     [The  present  is  bete  used  of  regular  employment.] 
minOrs  dl  oeglegont  (N.   D.  iii.  86),  the  gods  disregard  trifles.  .  [General 

truth.] 
obsequium  amleOs,  Veritas  odium  parit  (Ter.  And.  68),  flattery  gains  friends, 

truth  haired.    [General  truth.] 
Nora. —  The  present  of  a  general  truth  is  sometimes  called  the  Gnomic  Present. 
a.  The  present  is  regularly  used  in  quoting  writers  whose  works 
are  extant :  — 

EpicDrus  verO  ea  dldt  (Tusc.  ii.  IT),  but  Epicurus  says  such  things. 

apud  ilium  Ulixes  limentatur  in  volnere  (id.   ii.  49),  in  Aim  (Sophocles) 

Ulysses  laments  over  his  wound. 
Polyphemum  HomErus  enm  ariete  colloquentem  facit  (id.  v.  116),  Homer 

brings  in  (makes)  Polyphemus  talking  with  his  ram. 

Present  with  iam  dm  etc 
466.  The  Present  with  expressions  of  duration  of  time  (espe- 
cially lam  din,  km  dfldum)  denotes  an  action  continuing  in  the  pres- 
ent, hut  began  in  the  past  (cf .  §  471.  4). 

In  this  use  the  present  is  commonly  to  be  rendered  by  the  perfect 
in  English:  — 

iam  did  ignCrfl  quid  ag5s  (Fam.  vii.  0),  for  a  long  time  I  have  not  known  what 

you  were  doing. 
tG  iam  dfldum  hortor  (Cat.  1.  12),  I  have  long  been  urging  you. 
patimur  multOs  lam  annOS  (Verr.  v.  126),  toe  suffer  now  these  many  years. 

[The  Latin  perfect  would  imply  that  we  no  longer  suffer.] 
annl  sunt  octO  com  iflta  causa  veisatur  (cf.  Clu.  82),  it  is  now  eight  years 
that  this  case  has  been  in  hand. 

Is  Cratippum  (Off.  i.  1),  for  a  year  you  hate  been  a  hearer  of 


adhflc  PlanciuB  me  retdnst  (Fam.  xiv.  1.  3),  so  far  Plancius  has  kept  me  here. 

Note  1.— The  difference  In  the  two  Idioms  is  that  the  English  states  the  beginning 

and  leaves  the  continuance  to  be  Inferred,  while  the  Latin  states  the  continuance  and 

leaves  the  beginning  to  be  inferred.    Compare  he  has  long  suffered  (and  still  suffers) 

with  he  still  suffers  (and  has  suffered  long). 

Note  2.  —  Similarly  the  Present  Imperative  with  iam  dndnm  indicates  that  the 
action  commanded  ought  to  have  been  done  or  was  wished  for  long  ago  (cf.  the  Per- 
fftct  Imperative  in  Greek):  as,  — iam  dfldum  samite  poenss  (Aen.  ii.  103),  exact  the 
penalty  long  delayed. 
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Conatlve  Present 

467.  The  Present  sometimes  denotes  an  action  attempted  or 
begun  in  present  time,  but  never  completed  at  all  (Conative  Pres- 
ented. §471.  c):  — 

lam  iamque  manu  tenet  (Aen.  ii.  530),  ami  now,  etwn  now,  he  attempts  to 

grasp  him. 
dBnsos  f ertnr  in  bostls  (id.  ii.  511),  he  starts  to  rush  into  the  thickest  of the  foe.    ' 
decerns  qulnqn&ginta  digram  supplication  6s  (Phil.  liv.  29),  I  mote  for  fifty 

days'  thanksgiving.     [Cf.  aenatua  dficrivit,  the  seriate  ttrdotned.] 

Present  for  Future 

468.  The  Present,  especially  in  colloquial  language  and  poetry, 
is  often  used  for  the  Future :  — 

Imnsne  sesaum  (De  Or.  ill.  17),  shall  we  take  a  seat?  (are  we  going  to  ait?) 
hodie  uz5ram  dllcia  (Ter.  And.  821),  are  you  to  be  married  to-day  f 
quod  si  fit,  pereO  funditus  (id.  244),  if  this  happens,  1  am  utterly  undone. 
ecquid  me  adinvis  (Clu.  71),  won't  you  give  me  a  little  help  T 
In  ids  voce  te\     nOn  efi.     nC>n  is  (PL  Asin.  480),  I  summon  you  to  the  court. 
I  won't  go.     Youwon'tt 

Note.  —  EC  and  its  compounds  are  especially  frequent  in  this  use  (of.  when  are 
you  going  to-morrow?  and  the  Greek  tl/it  in  a  future  souse).  Verbs  of  necessity, 
possibility,  wish,  and  the  like  (as  possum,  volt,  etc)  also  have  reference  to  the  future. 

For  other  uses  Of  the  Present  In.a  future  sense,  see  under  Conditions  (§  516.  a.  H.), 
UtaqUm  and  prinsqiiam  (§551.  c),  uum  (J  553.  N.a),  and  5  414.  a.  s. 

Historical  Present 

469.  The  Present  in  lively  narrative  is  often  used  for  the  His- 
torical Perfect:  — 

affertor  nflntiua  SyracOsas ;  cnrrltar  ad  praet  onnm ;  CleomenEs  in  publico" 
easenOnaudet;meiaaitsedomI(Verr.  v.  02),  the  news  is  brought  to  Syra- 
cuse; they  run  to  headquarters;  CXeomen.es  does  not  venture  to  be  abroad; 
he  shuts  himself  up  at  home. 
Note. — This  usage,  common  in  all  languages,  comes  from  imagining  past  events 
as  going  on  before  our  eyes  (repraaentitia,  §586.  6.M.). 
For  the  Present  Indicative  with  dum,  while,  see  §  666. 

«.  The  present  may  be  used  for  the  perfect  in  a  summary  enumera- 
tion of  past  events  (Annalistic  Present)  :  — 

ROma  interim  crescit  Albae  minis:   duplicator  clvium  rmmerus;   Caelius 
additor  urbl  mons  (Liv.  i.  30),  Some  meanwhile  grows  a 
fall  of  Alba :  the  number  of  citizens  it 
to  the  town. 
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470.  The  Imperfect  denotes  an  action  or  a  state  as  continued 
or  repeated  in  past  time :  — 

liunc  aaditbant  antefi  (Manil.  13),  they  used  to  hear  of  him  before. 
[SOcratSs]  ita  ciusibst  itaque  disss  rait  (Tusc.  i.  72),  Socrates  thought  so  (habit- 
ually), and  so  he  spoke  (then), 
pradens  esse  pnttbatur  (Lael.  S),  he  was  (generally)  thouglit  vise.     [The  per- 
fect would  refer  to  some  particular  case,  and  not  to  a  state  of  things.] 
iamqne  rnbtscBbat  Aurora  (A  en.  iii.  621),  and  now  the  down  was  blushing. 
Sra  vetOB  atabat  (Ov.  M.  vi.  826),  an  old  altar  stood  there, 
Kotk.  —The  Imperfect  is  a  descriptive  tense  and  denotes  an  action  conceived  as 
in  progress  or  a  state  of  things  as  actually  observed.    Hence  in  many  verbs  it  does 
not  differ  in  meaning  from  the  Perfect.    Thus  til  erst  and  rti  fait  may  oflen  be  need 
indifferently ;  but  the  former  describe)  the  condition  while  the  latter  only  state*  it. 
The  English  is  less  exact  in  distinguishing  these  two  modes  of  statement.   Hence  the 
Latin  Imperfect  is  often  translated  by  the  English  Preterite: — 

Haedni  graviter  (erfbsnt,  neqns  legitos  ad  Caesarem  mittere  aodibant  (B.  G.  t. 
6),  the  Hiediii  vjere  displeased,  and  did  not  dare  to  send  envoys  to  Cnsar. 
[Here  the  Imperfects  describe  the  state  of  things.]    But,  — 
id  tnlit  factum  graviter  Iudutioinarus  (id.  v.  4),  Indutiomarus  leas  displeased  at 

this  action.    [Here  the  Perfect  merely  states  the  fact.] 
aediflcia  vicosque  haWbant  (id.  ir.  4),  they  had  buildings  and  villages. 

471.  The  Imperfect  represents  a  present  tense  transferred  to 
past  time.  Hence  all  the  meanings  which  the  Present  has  derived 
from  the  continuance  of  the  action  belong  also  to  the  Imperfect  in 
reference  to  past  time. 

a.  The  Imperfect  ia  used  in  descriptions:  — 

erant  omnlno  itinera  duo  .  .  .  mflns  altissimus  impendlbat  (B.  G.  L  6),  there 
were  in  all  two  ways  ...  a  very  high  mountain  overhung. 

b.  With  km  diu,  bun  dadum,  and  other  expressions  of  duration  of 
time,  the  Imperfect  denotes  an  action  continuing  in  the  past  but  be- 
gun at  some  previous  time  (cf.  §  466). 

In  this  construction  the  Imperfect  is  rendered  by  the  English  Plu- 
perfect :  — 

lam  dQdum  flebam  (Ov.  M.  iii.  B5B),  I  had  been  weeping  for  a  longtime. 
cSpiBfl  qu3s  rtid  comparibant  (Fara.  xi.  13.  6),  the  forces  which  they  had  long 
been  getting  ready. 

c.  The  Imperfect  sometimes  denotes  an  action  as  begun  (Inceptive 
Imperfect),  or  as  attempted  or  only  intended  (Conative  Imperfect;  cf. 
§467):  — 
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in  exoflium  licltbam  quern  iam  ingressum  esse  In  bellum  vidSbam  (Cat.  il. 
U),  was  I  trying  to  send  into  exile  one  who  I  saw  had  already  gone 
into  war  f 
hone  igitur  diem  sibi  propOnens  MilO,  cruentls  manibus  ad  Ilia  augusta  cen- 
turi&rum  auspicla-ventfbat  (Mil.  43),  tw  Milo  coming  (i.e.  was  it  likely 
that  be  would  come),  etc.? 
Bl  licltum  essetTcniibant  (Veer.  v.  129),  they  were  coming  if  U  had  been  allowed 
(they  were  on  tlie  point  of  coming,  and  would  bave  done  so  if,  etc.). 
Noth. — To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  imperfect  with  lam,  denoting  the  begin. 
ning  of  an  action  or  utato:  an,  —  iunqne  arva  tenfteut  nlttma  (Asn.  yt,  477),  and  now 
they  were  just  getting  to  the  farthest  flrldi. 

d.  The  Imperfect  is  "sometimes  used  to  express  a  surprise  at  the 
present  discovery  of  a  fact  already  existing :  — 

0  til  quoque  adaias  (Ter.  Ph.  868),  oh,  you  are  here  too  I 
ehem,  tun  hie  eras,  ml  Phaedria  (Ter.  Eun.  86),  what !  you  here,  Phoedria  T 
&  miser  1  quanta  labflribas  Charybd!  (Bor.  Od.  i.  27. 19),  unhappy  boy,  what 
a  whirlpool  you  are  struggling  in  [and  I  never  knew  it]  I 

e.  The  Imperfect  is  often  used  in  dialogue  by  the  comic  poets 
where  later  writers  would  employ  the  Perfect :  — 

ad  amlcum  Calliclem  quoi  rem  albat  mandfiase  hie  suam  (PI.  Trln.  960),  to 

his  friend  Collides,  to  whom,  he  said,  he  had  intrusted  his  property. 
pr«esagih*t  ml  animus  frustri  me  Ira  quom  txibam  domO  (PI.  Aul.  178),  my 

mind  mistrusted  when  I  went  from  home  that  I  went  in  twin. 
Notk.  —  So,  in  conversation  the  imperfect  of  verbs  of  saying  (cf ,  as  I  was  a-tayingj 
[a  common  in  classic,  prase :  — 

at  medici  quoque,  ita  enim  dicSMs,  aaepe  falluntur  (N.  D.  ill.  IK),  but  physician* 

alio, — for  that  is  what  yvu  wen  laying  just  now,  —  are  often  mistaken. 
haec  mihl  fere  in  mentem  venlStant  (id.  ii.  67, 168),  Mis  is  about  what  occurred 

to  me,  eta.    [In  a  straightforward  narration  this  would  be  viaSrunt.] 

/.  The  Imperfect  with  negative  words  often  has  the  force  of  the 
English  auxiliary  could  or  would :  — 

itaqne  (Damocles)  nee  pulchroe  illos  ministr&tOres  aspiciebat  (Tusc.  v.  62), 
therefore  he  could  not  look  upon  those  beautiful  slaves.     [In  this  case  did 
not  would  not  express  the  Idea  of  continued  prevention  of  enjoyment  by 
the  overhanging  sword,] 
nee  enim  dam  eram  vObtscum  anlmum  moum  vldebitis  (Cat.  M.  79),  for,  you 
know,  while  I  was  with  you,  you  could  not  tee  my  tout     [Here  the  Per- 
fect would  refer  only  to  one  moment.] 
Lentulus  satis  eratfortis  Orator,  aedeogitandlnonfarebat  Jaborem  (Brut.  268), 
Xentutus  tons  bold  enough  as  an.  orator,  but  could  not  endure  the  exertion 
of  thinking  hard. 
For  the  Epistolary  Imperfect,  see  5  47!);  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative  in  apodosle 
contrary  to  fact,  see  $617.  6,  c 
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FUTURE  TENSE 

472.  The  Future  denotes  an  action  or  state  that  will  occur 

hereafter, 

a.  The  Future  may  have  the  force  of  an  Imperative  (§  449.  b). 

b.  The  Future  is  often  required  in  a  subordinate  clause  in  Latin 

where  in  English  futurity  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  main  clause: 
cum  adnit  vjdsbit,  when  he  is  there  he  will  see  (cf.  g  547). 
sanabimursl  volSmus  (Tunc.  iii.  13),  me  shall  be  Itealed  if  we  wish  {cl.  §  616.  a). 
Note.  — But  the  Present  is  common  in  future  protases  (§516.  a.  v.). 

Completed  Action 

perfect  terse 

Perfect  Definite  and  Historical  Perfect 

473.  The  Perfect  denotes  an  action  either  as  now  completed 
(Perfect  Definite),  or  as  having  taken  place  at  some  undefined  point 
of  past  time  {Historical  or  Aori&tic  Perfect). 

The  Perfect  Definite  corresponds  in  general  to  the  English  Perfect 
with  have;  the  Historical  Perfect  to  the  English  Preterite  (or  Past): 

(1)  ut  ego  feci,  qui  Graecas  litter&s  senex  didici  (Cat.  M.  26),  as  I  have  done, 

who  have  learned  Greek  in  my  old  age. 
diutuml  silent!  flnem  hodieruus  digs  attulit  (Marc  1),  this  day  has  put  a* 
end  to  my  long-continued  silence. 

(2)  tantum  bellum  extrCma  hieme  appsxavit,  Ineunte  vfire  suscepit,  media 

aest&te  eonfecit  (Manil.  35),  so  great  a  war  he  made  ready  for  at  the  end 

of  winter,  undertook  in  early  spring,  and  finished  by  midsummer. 

Note.  —  The  distinction  between  these  two  uses  is  represented  by  two  forms  1b 

most  other  Indo-European  languages,  bat  was  almost  if  not  wholly  lost  to  the  minds 

of  the  Romans.    It  must  be  noticed,  however,  on  account  of  the  marked  distinction 

in  English  and  also  because  of  certain  differences  in  the  sequence  of  tenses. 

a.  The  Indefinite  Present,  denoting  a  customary  action  or  a  general 
truth  (§  465),  often  has  the  Perfect  in  a  subordinate  clause  referring 
to  time  antecedent  to  that  of  the  main  clause :  — 

qui  In  compedibns  corporis  semper  fnSrunt,  etiam  cum  soIflH  stint  tardioa 
ingrediuntnr  (Tusc.  i.  75),  they  who  have  always  been  in  the  fetters  of  the 
body,  even  when  released  move  more  slowly. 
Bimul  ac  mini  collibitnm  est,  praesttt  est  imago  (N.  D.  1.  108),  as  soonasl 
have  taken  a  fancy.  Vie  image  is  before  my  eyes. 
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haec  morte-  efluglantur,  etiam  sT  nOn  Svinfannt,  tamen  quia  poasunt  fivenlre 
(Tubc.  i.  86),  these  things  are  escaped  by  death  even  if  the]/  hate  not  [yet] 
happened,  because  they  still  may  happen. 
Note. — This  use  of  the  perfect  is  especially  common  in  the  protasis  of  Genera] 
Conditions  in  present  time  (5  518.  b). 

474.  The  Perfect  is  sometimes  used  emphatically  to  denote  that 
a  thing  or  condition  of  things  that  once  existed  no  longer  exists : 
fait  ista  quondam  In  hftc  rfi  publico  virtus  (Cat.  i.  3),  there  was  once  such  vir- 
tue in  tliis  commonwealth, 
habuit,  nCn  h&bet  (Tubc.  i.  87),  he  had,  he  has  no  longer. 
ffliuni  habeO  .  .  .  immo  habul ;  nunc  habeara  necne  ineertumst  (Ter.  Haut. 
9S),  I  have  a  son,  no,  I  had  one  ;  whether  I  have  now  or  not  is  uncertain. 
fnimua  Troes,  fuit  Ilium  (Aen.  ii.  325),  we  have  ceased  to  be  Trojans,  Troy  is 


Special  Uses  of  the  Perfect 

475.  The  Perfect  is  sometimes  used  of  a  general  truth,  espe- 
cially with  negatives  (Gnomic  Perfect) :  — 

qui  atudet  contingere  metam  multa  tulit  ficitque  (Hor.  A.  P.  412),  he  who 

aims  to  reach  the  goal,  first  bears  and  does  many  things. 
nOn  aeris  acervus  at  aurl  deduiit  corpora  febrls  (id.  Ep.  i.  2.  47),  the  pile  of 
brass  and  gold  removes  not  fever  from  the  frame. 
Note. — The  gnomic  perfect  strictly  refers  to  past  time;  but  its  use  implies  that 
something  which  never  did  happen  in  any  known  case  never  does  happen,  and  never 
u>Ul  (of.  the  English  "  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  ") ;  or,  without  a  negative, 
that  what  has  once  happened  will  always  happen  under  similar  circumstances. 

a.  The  Perfect  is  often  used  in  expressions  containing  or  implying 
a  negation,  where  in  affirmation  the  Imperfect  would  be  preferred :  — 

dlcSbat  melius  quam  aetlpalt  HortSnsiua  (Or.  132),  Hortensius  spoke  better 
than  he  wrote.  [Here  the  negative  is  implied  in  the  comparison :  com- 
pare the  use  of  qoisqnam,  ullus,  etc.  (§§  311,  812),  and  the  French  ite 
after  comparatives  and  superlatives.] 

476.  The  completed  tenses  of  some  verbs  are  equivalent  to  the 
incomplete  tenses  of  verbs  of  kindred  meaning. 

Snob  are  the  preteritive  verbs  Gal,  I  hate;  memini,  I  remember;  nttvi, 
I  know;  cflnsufivi,  I  am  accustomed^  with  others  used  preteritively, 
as  vSnerat  (=  aderat,  he  was  at  hand,  etc.),  cflnstiterunt,  they  stand  firm 
(have  taken  their  stand),  and  many  inceptives  (see  g  263.  1) :  — 


l  Cf.  dHestor,  reminiecor,  ccio,  soleo. 
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qnl  die*  aestfla  maxima*  efflcere  cBn»n*vit  (B.  O.  ir.  26),  wkkh  day  generally 

make*  the  highest  tldes'iit  accustomed  to  make), 
cuius  splendor  obeolevit  (Quinct.  69),  whose  splendor  it  now  all  faded. 
Nora. —  Many  other  verbs  am  occasionally  so  used;  as, — dum  ooulos certamen 
Jvert8r»t  (Liv.  mii.  24),  ichiie  the  mutest  had  turned  their  eyes  (kept  them  turned). 
[Here  JLvertent  =  temf  bat .] 

PLUPERFECT   TEHSE 

477.  The  Pluperfect  is  used  (1)  to  denote  an  action  or  state 
completed  in  past  time ;  or  (2)  sometimes  to  denote  an  action  in 
indefinite  time,  but  prior  to  some  past  time  referred  to :  — 

(1)  loci  natura  erat  haec,  quern  locum  nostrl  castrls  df  Ilgeiant  (B.  G.  11.  18), 

this  viae  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  our  men  had  chosen  for  a  tamp. 
Viridovix  summam  imparl  tenebat  eSrum  omnium  clvltatum  quae  defSce- 
rant  (id.  Hi.  17),  Viridovix,  held  the  chief  command  of  oM  those  tribes  which 
had  revolted. 

(2)  neque  vErO  cum  aliquld  mandave rat  confectum  putabat  (Cat.  iii.  10),  but 

when  he  had  given  a  thing  in  charge  he  did  not  look  on  it  at  done. 
quae  si  quando  adepta  est  id  quod  el  f uerat  concupltnm,  turn  fert  alacritatcm 
(Tusc.  it.  16),  if  it  (desire)  ever  has  gained  what  it  had  [previously] 
desired,  then  it  produces  Joy. 
For  the  Epistolary  Pluperfect,  see  $  479. 

FUTURE  PERFECT   TERSE 

478.  The  Future  Perfect  denotes  an  action  as  completed  in  the 
future :  — 

ut  sementem  leceris,  ita  metes  (De  Or.  ii.  231),  as  you  sow  (shall  have  sown), 

so  shall  you  reap. 
oarmica  turn  melius,  cum  venerit  ipse,  canemus  (Eel.  iz.  67),  then  shall  we 

ting  our  songs  better,  when  he  himself  has  come  (shall  have  come), 
si  illlus  Insldlae  clSrlOrGs  hac  luce  fuerint,  turn  denique  obsecrSbO  (Mil.  6), 
when  the  plots  of  that  man  have  been  shown  to  be  as  clear  as  daylight, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  I  conjure  you. 
ego  certs  meum  officium  piaeatfterB  (B.  G.  it.  25),  I  at  least  shall  have  done 
my  duty  (I.e.  when  the  time  comes  to  reckon  up  the  matter,  I  shall  be 
found  to  have  doue  it,  whatever  the  event). 
Nora. — Latin  is  far  more  exact  than  English  In  distinguishing  between  mere 
future  action  and  action  completed  in  the  future.    Hence  the  Future  Perfect  is  much 
commoner  Id  Latin  than  In  English.   It  may  even  be  used  instead  of  the  Future,  from 
the  fondness  of  the  Romans  for  representing  an  action  as  completed :  — 

quid  inventum  sit  paulO  post  vidert  (Acad.  ii.  76),  what  has  beenfound  out  I  shall 

see  presently. 
qui  Aotonium  oppresserit  helium  taeterrfmum  cSntscerit  {Fam.  x.  19),  whoever 
•  crushes  (shall  have  crushed)  Antony  will  finish  (will  have  finished)  a  most 
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EPISTOLARY  TENSES 

479.  In  Letters,  the  Perfect  Historical  or  the  Imperfect  may 

be  used  for  the  present,  and  the  Pluperfect  for  any  past  tense,  as 

if  the  letter  were  dated  at  the  time  it  is  supposed  to  be  received: — 

neque  tamen,  haec  cum  sciibtbam,  eram  nesoius  quantla  oneribua  premerEre 

(Fam.  v.  12.  2),  nor  while  I  write  this  am  I  ignorant  under  what  burdens 

you  are  weighed  down. 

ad  tnSs  omnia  [epiatulas]  rescripseram  pridie  (Att.  ix.  10.  1),  I  answered  all 

your  letter*  yesterday. 

cum  quod  scrlberem  ad  te  nihil  haberem,  tamen  has  dedilitteras  (Att.  ix.  16), 

t      though  I  have  nothing  to  write  to  you,  still  I  write  this  letter. 

.Nora  —  In  this  use  these  tensea  are  called  the  Epistolary  Perfect,  Imperfect,  and 

Pluperfect.    The  epistolary  tenses  are  not  employed  with  any  uniformity,  but  only 

when  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  time  of  writing  (so  especially  scnMbsna, 
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480.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Independent  Clauses  de- 
note time  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  speaker. 

The  Present  always  refers  to  future  (or  indefinite)  time,  the  Im- 
perfect to  either  pott  or  present,  the  Perfect  to  either  future  or 
past,  the  Pluperfect  always  to  past. 

481.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Dependent  Clauses  were 
habitually  used  in  certain  fixed  connections  with  the  tenses  of  the 
main  verb. 

These  connections  were  determined  by  the  time  of  the  main 
verb  and  the  time  of  the  dependent  verb  together.  They  are 
known,  collectively,  as  the  Sequence  of  Tenses. 

Notb. — The  so-called  Sequence  of  Tensea  la  not  a  mechanical  law.  Each  tense 
of  the  subjunctive  in  dependent  clauses  (as  in  independent)  originally  denoted  its 
own  tine  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  speaker,  though  leas  definitely  than  the  corre- 
sponding tenses  of  the  indicative.  Gradually,  however,  aa  the  complex  sentence  was 
more  strongly  felt  as  a  unit,  certain  types  in  which  the  tensea  of  the  dependent 
clause  seemed  to  accord  with  those  of  the  main  clause  were  almost  unconsciously 
regarded  as  regular,  and  others,  in  which  there  was  no  aoch  agreement,  as  excep- 
tional. Thus  a  pretty  definite  system  of  correspondences  grew  np,  which  is  codi- 
fied in  the  rules  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses.  These,  however,  are  by  no  means 
rigid-  They  do  not  apply  with  equal  stringency  to  all  dependent  constructions,  and 
they  were  frequently  disregarded,  not  only  when  their  strict  observance  would  have 
obscured  the  sense,  but  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and  variety,  or  merely  from  care- 
lessness. 
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Sequence  of  Tenses 

482.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Dependent  Clauses  fol- 
low special  rules  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses. 

With  reference  to  these  rules  all  tenses  when  used  in  independ- 
ent clauses  are  divided  into  two  classes, — Primary  and  Secondary. 

X.  Primary.  —  The  Primary  Tenses  include  all  forms  that  express 
present  ox  future  time.  These  are  the  Present,  Future,  and  Future 
Perfect  Indicative,  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  and  the 
Present  and  Future  Imperative. 

2.  Seconoaby.  —  The  Secondary  Tenses  include  all  forms  that  re- 
fer to  past  time.  These  are  the  Imperfect,  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect 
Indicative,  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive,  and  the  His- 
torical Infinitive. 

Notk.  —  To  these  may  be  added  certain  forms  leas  commonly  used  in  Independent 
clauses:  —  (1)  Primary:  Present  Infinitive  in  Exclamations ;  (2)  Secondary:  Perfect 
Infinitive  in  Exclamations  (see  §§  462, 485.  a.  >- .). 

The  Perfect  Definite  U  sometimes  treated  as  primary  (see  5486.  a). 

For  the  Historical  Present,  see  §  486. « ;  for  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  Apodosis,, 
see  $486.  A. 

483.  The  following  is  the  general  rule  for  the  Sequence  of 
Tenses :  — l 

In  complex  sentences  a  Primary  tense  in  the  main  clause  is 
followed  by  the  Present  or  Perfect  in  the  dependent  clause,  and 
a  Secondary  tense  by  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect:  — 

Prihaht  Tbwbbs 

rog6,  I  ask,  am  asking  1  quid  facias,  what  you  are  doing. 

rogibS,  I  shall  ask  I  quid  feceris.-iu'utf  you  did,  mere  doing, 

togSvi  (sometimes),  I  have  asked  [      have  done,  have  been  doing. 

rsgSvMo,  I  shall  have  asked  J  quid  f  octurus  sis,  what  you  will  do. 

scribit,  he  writes  1  _.    ,  .    . 

__    '  ,       .„      ,,  >  ut  aoa  moneat,  to  warn  us. 

■crlbet,  he  will  write  ) 

■cribe  (sciibito),        write  nt  nSg  moseia,  to  warn  vs. 

scribit,  he  writes  quasi  oblitns  ait,  as  if  he  had  forgotten. 

1  The  term  is  sometimes  extended  to  certain  relations  between  the  tenses  of  sub- 
ordinate verbs  in  the  Indicative  and  those  of  the  main  verb.  These  relations  do  not 
differ  in  principle  from  those  which  wo  are  considering ;  but  for  convenience  the  term 
Sequence  of  Tenses  is  In  this  book  restricted  to  subjunctives,  in  accordance  with  the 

usual  practice. 
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Secont>*et  Texsbs 


rogSbam,  I  asked,  was  asking  J  quid  fsceres,  what  you  were  doing. 

.  .  -      ,   .  .            ,    ,      quid  fetisses,  what  you  had  done,  had 

rogivL  I  asked,  have  asked  [ H  .        .  .    '           *                    '   , 

*    ^  f      been  doing. 

rogaveram,  I  had  asked  J   quid  factiiras  essea,  in/uit  you  would  do. 

ttciipsit,  he  wrote  ut  nil  monerct,  to  warn  us. 

sdiusit,  he  wrote  quasi  oblitus  esset,  as  if  lie  had  forgotten. 

484.  In  applying  the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses,  observe — 

(1)  Whether  the  main  verb  is  (a)  primary  or  (5)  secondary. 

(2)  Whether  the  dependent  verb  ia  to  denote  completed  action(i.e. 
past  with  reference  to  the  main  verb)  or  incomplete  action  (i.e.  pres- 
ent or  future  with  reference  to  the  main  verb).     Then  — 

a.  If  the  leading  verb  is  primary,  the  dependent  verb  must  be  in 
the  Present  if  it  denotes  incomplete  action,  in  the  Perfect  if  it  denotes 
completed  action. 

b.  If  the  leading  verb  is  secondary,  the  dependent  verb  must  be  in 
the  Imperfect  if  it  denotes  incomplete  action,  in  the  Pluperfect  if  it 
denotes' completed,  action :  — 

(1)  He  writes  [primary]  to  warn  [incomplete  action]  us,  aciiblt  ut  nos  moneat 
I  ask  [primary]  what  you  were  doing  [now  past],  rogO  quid  fSceris. 

(2)  He  wrote  [secondary]  to  warn  [incomplete]  us,  scripsit  Ut  nOs  monSret 
T  asked  [secondary]  what  you  were  doing  [incomplete],  logivi  quid  faceres. 

c.  Notice  that  the  Future  Perfect  denotes  action  completed  (at 
the  time  referred  to),  and  hence  is  represented  in  the  Subjunctive  by 
the  Perfect  or  Pluperfect :  — 

He  shows  that  if  they  come  (shall  have  come),  m  any  will  perish,  demonstiat,  si 

venerint,  mnltOB  interituroa. 
He  showed  that  if  they  should  come  (should  have  come),  many  would  perish, 

demonetrivit,  si  Tinisaent,  multOs  interitfirOe. 

485.  In  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  the  following  special  points 
are  to  be  noted :  — 

a.  The  Perfect  Indicative  is  ordinarily  a  secondary  tense,  but 
allows  the  primary  sequence  when  the  present  time  is  clearly  in  the 
writer's  mind:  — 

ut  satis  esact  praesidf  prSvfenm  est  (Cat.  ii.  26),  provision  has  been  made  that 

there  should  be  ample  guard.     [Secondary  sequence.] 
addflxi  hominem  in  quo  satiafacere  exteris  natiOnibus  possetis  (Verr.  i.  2),  J 
have  brought  a  man  in  whose  person  you  can  make  satisfaction  to  foreign 
nations.     [Secondary  sequence.] 
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ait  enim  res  iam  in  eum  locmn  adducta,  lit  quamquam  multum  intersit  inter 
eOrnm  caus&s  qui  dlmicant,  tamen  inter  victorias  nOn  multum  interfu- 
turuin  putem  (Fam.  v.  21.  8),  for  affairs  have  been  brought  to  such  a  pass 
that,  though  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  causes  of  those  who  are 
fighting,  still  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  difference  between  their  vic- 
tories.    [Primary  sequence.] 

ea  adhibit*  doctrlna  est  quae  vr!  vitios issimam  naturam  excolere  posait  (Q.  Fr. 
i.  1.  7),  such  instruction  has  been  given  as  can  train  even  the  faultiest 
nature.    [Primary  sequence.] 
Note.  —  The  Perfect  Infinitive  in  exclamations  follows  the  same  rule:  — 

quomqnamnt)  f  ui«ae  tam  scalers  turn  qui  hOoflneeret  (Phil.  liv.  14),  was  any  vneto 
abandoned  as  to  imagine  thief    [Secondary.] 

adeOn  rem  realise  patrem  at  eitimfecim  (Tor.  Ph.  103),  to  think  that  things  have 
come  to  such  apass  that  I  should  dread  my  father!    [Primary.] 

b.  After  a  primary  tense  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  regularly  used  to 
denote  any  past  action.    Thus  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  may  represent — 

1.  A  Perfect  Definite : — 

nOn  dubito  quln  omnes  tul  scripserint  (Fam.  v.  8),  I  do  not  doubt  that  all 

,        your  friends  have  written.     [Direct  statement :  ecripsirujit.] 

qui  re  nOu  IgnOrS  quid  accidat  In  ultimls  terrls,  cum  aadlerim  in  Italia  que- 

rellas  clvium  (Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  S3),  therefore  I  know  well  what  happens  at  the 

ends  of  the  earth,  when  I  have  heard  in  Italy  the  complaints  of  citizens. 

[Direct  statement :  audivL] 

2.  A  Perfect  Historical :  — 

me  autem  hlo  laudat  quod  rettnlerlm,  nOn  quod  patefScnrlm  (Att.  xtl.  21),  me 
he  praises  because  I  brought  the  matter  [before  the  senate],  not  because  I 
brought  it  to  light.     [Direct  statement :  nttulit] 

3.  An  Imperfect  r  — 

si  forte  ceoideront,  turn  intellegitor  quam  f nertnt  inopes  amlcOrnm  (Lael .  63), 
if  perchance  they  fall  (have  fallen) ,  then  one  can  see  how  poor  they  wen 
in  friends.     [Direct  question  i  qnam  inopSs  erant  f] 
qui  status  rSrum  fuerit  cum  has  litlerSs  dedl,  scire  poteris  ex  C.  Titio  Stra- 
bone  (Fam.  xii.  6),  what  the  condition  of  affairs  was  when  I  wrote  this 
letter,  you  can  learn  from  Strabo.     [Direct  question:  qui  status  erat?] 
quam  clvitSW  cams  fuerit  maerOre  fflneris  indicatum  est  (Lael.  11),  Aow  dear 
he  was  to  the  state  has  been  shown  by  the  grief  at  his  funeral.     [Direct 
question :  quam  cams  erat  ?] 
ex  epistulls  intellegl  licet  quam  frequSns  fuerit  Platfinis  auditor  (Or.  16),  it 
may  be  understood  from  his  letters  how  constant  a  hearer  he  was  of  Plato. 
[Direct  question :  qnam  frequSns  erat  ?] 
Note.  —  Thus  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  may  represent,  not  only  a  Perfect  Definite 
•r  a  Perfect  Historical  of  a  direct  statement  or  question,  bnt  an  Imperfect  as  well 
This  comes  from  the  want  of  any  special  tense  of  the  subjunctive  for  continued  past 
action  after  a  primary  tense.    Thus,  miror  Quid  feCerit  may  mean  (1)  I  wonder  whet  he 
has  done,  (2)  J  wonder  what  he  did  {hist,  pert.),  or  (3)  I  wonder  what  he  was  doing. 
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e.  In  clauses  of  Result,  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  regularly  (the 
Present  rarely)  used  after  secondary  tenses :  — 

Hortensius  irdSbat  dlcendl  cupiditate  ale  ut  In  nttllO  umquam  flagrantlus 
atudium  Tiderint  (Brut.  302),  Hartensiut  was  so  hot  leilh  desire  qf  speak- 
ing that  I  have  never  seen  a  more  burning  ardor  in  any  man. 
[Siciliam  Verres]  per  triennium  ita  vexavit  ao  perdidit  ut  ea  restitul  in  anti- 
quum e  tat  urn  uu.110  mod9  poiait  (Verr.  i.  12),  for  three  year*  Fores  so 
racked  and  ruined  Sicily  that  aha  can  in  no  way  be  Tailored  to  her  former 
State.     [Here  the  Present  describes  a  state  of  things  actually  existing.] 
viduor  tasi  coMMutua  at  non  poaiit  Dolsbella  in  Italiam  pervenlre  (Faro, 
lii.  14.  2),  I  seem  to  have  brought  it  about  that  Dolabella  cannot  come  into 
Italy. 
Note  1.  —This  construction  emphasizes  the  result ;  the  regular  sequence  of  tenses 
would  subordinate  It. 

Note  2. — There  is  a  ipttd&l  fondness  (or  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  to  represent  a 
Perfect  Indicative:  — 

Thorius  erat  lta  nOn  ■upontltioiuN  ut  ilia  pliirims  In  sub  patrll  et  sacriflcia  et 
tana  coatamncret ;  lta  non  tlnudul  ad  mortem  Ut  in  Mid  tit  nb  rem  publicum 
interfectns  (Pin.  11.  63),  Thorius  was  so  little  superstitious  that  he  despised 
[cootemnebat]  the  many  sacrifices  and  shrines  in  his  country ;  so  little  timor- 
ous about  death  that  he  was  killed  [interfectua  est]  in  battle,  in  defence  of 
the  state. 

d.  A  general  truth  after  a  past  tense  follows  the  sequence  of  tenses : 
ex  his  quae  trlbulsset,  stbl  quam  mtttabllls  esset  reputabat  (Q.  C.  tit.  8.  20), 

from  what  she  (Fortune)  had  bestowed  on  him,  he  reflected  how  inconstant 
ihete.     [Direct:  mfltaMlis  est.] 
ibi  qnantam  vim  ad  stimulandfls  anlmOs  Ira  haberet  apparalt  (Llv.  miii.  87), 
here  it  appeared  what  power  anger  has  to  goad  the  mind.    [Direct :  habet.] 
Note.  —  In  English  the  original  tense  li  more  commonly  kept. 

e.  The  Historical  Present  (§  409)  is  sometimes  felt  as  a  primary, 
sometimes  as  s>  secondary  tense,  and  accordingly  it  takes  either  the 
primary  or  the  secondary  sequence :  — 

rogat  ut  cflret  quod  diiisaet  (Quinct.  18),  he  asks  him  to  attend  to  the  thing  he 
had  spoken  of.     [Both  primary  and  secondary  sequence.] 
Note.  —  After  the  historical  present,  the  lubjancti y«  with  cum  temporal  most 
follow  the  secondary  sequence :  — 

quo  cum  veniwet  cSfiBMIt  (B.  C.  1.  34),  when  he  had  come  then  he  learnt. 
cum  e«Mt  pugnitutn  boris  quinque,  nostrlque  arariai  premcrsntur,  impatum  in 
cohortis  faciunt  (id.  i.  46),  when  they  had  fought  for  five  hours,  and  our 
men  were  pretty  hard  pressed,  they  make  an  attack  on  the  cohorts. 
ft  The  Historical  Infinitive  regularly  takes  the  secondary  se- 
quence :  — 

interim  cotldie  Caesar  HaednOs  frflmentnm,  quod  assent  pollidtt,  flagitara 
(B.  O.  i.  10),  meanwhile  Cwsar  demaiuled  of  tit*  Haidui  every  day  the  grain 
which  they  had  promised. 
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ff.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  in  conditions  contrary  to  fact 
(g  517)  and  in  the  Deliberative  Subjunctive  (§  444)  are  not  affected 
by  the  sequence  of  tenses :  — 

quia  tile  ait,  at  vel  si  IgnSrirent  Id  homines  vel  si  obmutuiasent  (Fin.  ii.  49), 
became  it  is  such  that  even  if  men  were  ignorant  of  it,  or  had  been 
silent  about  it. 
quaerO  S  t6  cilr  C.  CornElmm  n5n  defenderem  (Vat.  6),  I  ask  you  why  I  was 
not  to  defend  Caiut  Cornelius  t     [Direct :  cflr  n5n  defenderem  f  ] 

h.  The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  present  conditions  contrary  to 
fact  (S  517)  is  regularly  followed  by  the  secondary  sequence :  — 
si  alii  consults  esaent,  ad  te  potissimum,  Paule,  mitteiem,  ut  eOa  mi  hi  quam 
amlcissimCs  redderti  (Fain.  xv.  13.  S) ,  if  there  were  other  consuls,  I  should 
tend  to  you,  Paulus,  in  preference  to  all,  that  yon  might  make  them  as 
friendly  to  me  at  possible. 
Bl  solOs  efla  diceres  miserOs  quibus  moriendum  asset,  nEminem  exciperfe 
(Tusc.  i.  9),  if  you  were  to  call  only  thote  wretched  who  mutt  die,  you 
would  except  no  one. 

i.  The  Present  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  secondary  sequence, 
seemingly  because  the  writer  is  thinking  of  past  time :  — 

sed  si  res  cOget,  est  quiddam  tertium,  quod  neque  Selicio  nee  mihi  displice- 
bat :  ut  ueqne  iacete  rem  pateiemra,  etc.  (Fam.  1.  5a.  8),  but  if  the  case 
shall  demand,  there  it  a  third  [course]  which  neither  Selicius  nor  myself 
disapproved,  that  we  should  not  allow,  etc.  [Here  Cicero  is  led  by  the 
time  of  disjilicSbat.] 

eed tamenutsciria.haectibi scribfi (Fam.zlii.  i7),butyetthatyoumay  know,l 
write  thus.    [As  II  he  had  used  the  epistolary  imperfect  scribCbam  (£  479).] 

cuius  praeceptl  tanta  vis  est  ut  ea  nOn  hominl  cnipiam  sed  DelphicO  deO 
tribuerotoi  (Legg.  i.  58),  such  is  the  force  of  this  precept,  that  it  toot 
ascribed  not  to  any  man,  bat  to  the  Delphic  god.  [The  precept  was  an 
old  one.] 

j.  When  a  clause  depends  upon  one  already  dependent,  its  se- 
quence may  be  secondary  if  the  verb  of  that  clause  expresses  past 
time,  even  if  the  main  verb  is  in  a  primary  tense :  — 

sed  lumen  qua  re  aeddcrit  ut  ex  mets  snperiOribua  lltterls  id  aoapicirlre  neeciO 
(Fam.  Ii.  16),  but  yet  how  it  happened  that  you  suspected  this  from  my 
precious  letter,  I  don't  know. 
tantum  prifecisse  videmur  ut  fi  Graecls  ne"  verbornm  quidem  cCpifi,  v. 
mar  (N.  D.  i.  8),  we  seem  to  have  advanced  to  far  that  even  in  abut 
of  words  we  are  not  surpassed  by  the  Greeks, 
Note.  —  So  regularly  after  a  Perfect  Infinitive  which  depends  on  a  primary  U 
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TENSES   OE  THE   INFINITIVE 
486.  Except  in  Indirect  Discourse,  only  the  Present  and  Per- 
fect Infinitives  are  used. 

The  Present  represents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  in  progress  with- 
out distinct  reference  to  time,  the  Perfect  as  completed. 

For  the  Tensas  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  see  §  684. 

a.  With  past  tenses  of  verbs  of  necessity,  propriety,  and  possibility 
(as  debui,  oportnlt,  potul),  the  Present  Infinitive  is  often  used  in 
Latin  where  the  English  idiom  prefers  the  Perfect  Infinitive :  — 

numne,  si  Coriol&nus  babnit  amicOe,  ferre  contra  patriam  arena  iili  cam 

CoriolanO  dEbuerant  (Lael.  36),  if  Coriolanus  had  friends,  ought  they  to 

have  borne  arms  with  him  against  their  fatherland  t 
pecunia,  quam  his  oportuit  clvitatibus  pro  frumentO  darl  (Verr.  iii.  174), 

money  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  these  states  for  gram. 
consul  esse  qui  potul,  nisi  euru  vltae  cursum  ttinuissem  a  pupritia  (Rep.  t.  ID), 

how  could  I  have  become  consul  had  I  not  from  boyhood  followed  thai 

course  of  life  1 

b.  With  verbs  of  necessity,  propriety,  and  possibility,  the  Perfect 
Infinitive  may  be  used  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  completed  action :  — 

tametsl  statim  vicisse  dSbeO  (Rose.  Am.  73),  although  I  ought  to  win  my  cast 

at  once  (to  be  regarded  as  having  won  it), 
bellum  quod  possumus  ante,  hiemem  perfecisse  (Liv.  zZzrU.  19.  6),  a  war 

which  we  can  have  completed  before  wilder. 
nil  ego,  si  peccem,  possum  nescisie  (Ov.  II.  xvi.  47),  if  I  should  go  wrong, 
I  cannot  have  done  it  in  ignorance  (am  not  able  not  to  have  known). 
Notk. — With  the  past  tenses  of  these  verbs  the  perfect  infinitive  is  apparently 
due  to  attraction :  — 

quod  lam  pridem  factum  esse  oportuit  (Cat.  i.  6),  (a  thing)  which  ought  to  have 

been  done  long  ago. 
base  facta  ab  ilia  oportebat  (Ter.  Haut.  536),  this  ought  to  hone  been  done  by  him. 
turn  decuit  metuiese  (Aen.x.  !M),  then  -was  the  time  to  fear  (then  you  should  have 

c.  In  archaic  Latin  and  in  legal  formulas  the  Perfect  Active  Infini- 
tive is  often  used  with  nolo  or  volfl  in  prohibitions:  — 

Chaldaeum  nfiquem  cSnsnlaisse  velit  (Cato  R.  R.  v.  4),  let  him  not  venture  to 

have  consulted  a  soothsayer. 
nollta  dSveUtsse  (PI.  Poen.  872),  do  not  have  them  plucked. 
iiPquis  hnmassB  velit  AiScem  (Hot.  S.  ii.  3.  187),  let  no  one  venture  to  have 

buried  Ajux. 
neiqvis  eorvm  bacanal  hubvisc  velet  (S.  C.  de  Bac.  1),  let  no  one  of  them 

venture  to  have  had  a  place  for  Bacchanalian  worship. 
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d.  With  verba  of  wishing1  the  Perfect  Passive  Infinitive  (com- 
monly without  ease)  is  often  uae3  emphatically  instead  of  the  Present: 
domestic*,  oflrft  K  Urftom  VolO  (Q.  Fr.  lii.  9.  8),  I  wish  you.  relievad  of  private 

illSs  mouitSs  vols  (Cat.  ii.  27),  I  wish  litem  thoroughly  warned. 

qui  illam  [patriam]  exatinctam  cuptt  (Fin.  It.  66),  who  is  eager  for  her  utter 


illud  tE  mbs  admnnitum  volo  (Gaol.  8),  I  with  you  to  be  wall  advised  of  Otis. 
qui  s6  ab  omnibus  disertSa  potius  quam  aba  te  dSf6ns3a  ease  malunt  (Caecil. 
SI),  who  prefer  to  be  deserted  by  nil  rather  than  to  be  defended  by  you. 

Notk. — The  participle  In  thia  case  is  rather  in  predicate  agreement  (with  or  with- 
out sue)  than  used  to  Form  a  gtrict  perfect  Infinitive,  though  th*  fall  form  can  hardlj 
be  distinguished  from  that  construction . 

e.  In  late  Latin,  and  in  poetry  (often  for  metrical  convenience), 
rarely  in  good  prose,  the  Perfect  Active  Infinitive  is  used  emphatically 
instead  of  the  Present,  and  even  after  other  verbs  than  those  of  wish- 
ing :  — 

nEmC  eOram  est  qui  nOn  perisae  t8  cupiat  (Terr.  Ii.  140),  there  Is  no  one  of 
them  who  is  not  eager  for  your  death. 

hand  equidem  premendo  alium  me  extuhase  yelim  (lav.  xxii  68.  10),  1 
would  not  by  crushing  another  exalt  myself. 

aunt  qui  nOlint  tetigisse  (Uor.  S.  1. 2.  28),  there  are  those  who  would  not  touch, 

commlaisBe  caret  (Hor.  A.  P,  168),  he  is  cautious  of  doing. 

nunc  quern  tctigisse  UmErent,  angula  erSs  (Ov,  M.  vlii.  733),  again  you  be- 
came a  serpent  which  they  dreaded  to  touch, 

frStrEsque  tendentes  opMO  Petton  lmpoanlaae  01ymp8  (Hor.  Od.  111.  4.  61), 
and  the  brothers  striving  to  set  Pelion  on  dark  Olympus. 

f.  After  verbs  of  feeling  the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  used,  especially 

by  the  poets,  to  denote  a  completed  action. 

So  also  with  aatis  est,  satis  habeo,  melius  est,  coatontua  sum,  and  in 
a  few  other  cases  where  the  distinction  of  time  is  important :  — 

nOn  paenitebat  intereapEdinem  scrlbendl  feciaao  (Fam.  xvi.  21),  I  was  not 

sorry  to  have  made  a  respite  of  writing. 
pudet  me  nOn  praestitlsse  (Id.  xiv.  8),  I  am  ashamed  tut  to  have  shown, 
aunt  quos  pulverem  Olvmpicum  calUgiiae  iavat  (Hor.  Od.  L  1.  3),  some 

delight  to  have  stirred  up  the  dust  at  Olympia. 
quiisse  erit  melius  (Liv.  lii.  48),  it  will  be  better  to  have  kept  quiet 
ac  Bl  quia  amet  acdpalaae  (Hor.  S.  i.  10. 60),  than  if  one  should  choose  to  have 

written. 
Id  solum  dlxiaae  satis  habeO  (Veil.  ii.  124),  I  am  content  to  have  said  only 
this. 

1  Vol*,  and  lose  frequently  nS15,  mUS,  and  rapid. 

[    .     Google 
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487.  The  several  Honn  and  Adjective  (onus  associated  with  the  verb  are  employed 
asiollows: — 1 

II.  Attributive  (§494). 
2.  Simple  Predicate  (§495). 
3.  Periphrastic  Perfect  (passive)  (|  496.  ■.).        • 
4.  Predicated  Circumstance  ($496). 
6.  Descriptive  (Indirect  Discourse)  (§497d). 
1.  Faitidfles:   J  f  '■  Periphrastic  with  esse  (§  198.  a). 

6.  Future  i  2.  Periphrastic  with  fnl  (=  Pluperfect  Bubjunc- 

l  Hve)(§WB.  b). 

I  1.  As  Descriptive  Adjective  (§500.  1). 
e.  Gerundive     \  2.  Periphrastic  with  esse  <§E00.  2). 

[  3.  Of  Purpose  with  certain  verbs  (§  600.  4). 

(1.  Genitive  as  Subjective  or  Objective  Genitive  (§604). 
2.  Dative,  with  Adjectives  (of  Fitness),  Nouns,  Verbs  (§  80S). 
3.  Accusative,  with  certain  Prepositions  (§006). 
4.  Ablative,  of  Means,  Comparison,  or  with  Prepositions  (§  507). 
m    nnnt  *  i  **  Accusative  Supine  (in  -nm),  with  Verbs  of  Motion  (§509). 

ui.  trapme.  j  2_  AblaUve  Snplne  (io  .fi)j  mtjaj  ^^  Adj^^  (jmoj. 

PARTICIPLES 

488.  The  Participle  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb  in  the  form 
of  an  Adjective,  but  has  a  partial  distinction  of*  tense  and  may 
govern  a  case. 

Note.  —  Thus  the  participle  combines  all  the  functions  of  an  adjective  with  some 
of  the  functions  of  a  verb.  As  an  Adjective,  It  limits  substantives  and  agrees  with 
them  in  gender,  nnmber,  and  case  (§286).  As  a  Verb,  it  has  distinctions  of  time 
(§  489)  and  often  takes  an  object. 

Distinctions  of  Tense  in  Participles 

489.  Participles  denote  time  as  present,  past,  or  future  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  the  verb  in  their  clause. 

Thus  the  Present  Participle  represents  the  action  as  in  progress  at 
the  time  indicated  by  the  tense  of  the  verb,  the  Perfect  as  completed, 
and  the  Future  as  still  to  take  place. 

490.  The  Present  Participle  has  several  of  the  special  uses  of 
the  Present  Indicative.     Thus  it  may  denote  — 

1.  An  action  continued  in  the  present  but  begun  in  the  past  (§  466) : 
querent!  mihi  lam  din  certa  res  nulla  veniebat  in  mentem  (Fam.  iv.  18), 
though  I  had  long  sought,  no  certain  thing  came  to  my  mind. 

l  For  the  Syntax  of  the  Infinitive,  see  §§  461  ft.,  ■ 
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2.  Attempted  action  (§  467):  — 

C.  FlKminio  restitit  agruin  Hcentem  dlvidentl  (Cat.  M.  11),  he  resisted  Fla- 
minius  when  attempting  to  divide  the  Picene  territory. 

3.  Barely  (in  poetry  and  later  Lat^n)  futurity  or  purpose,  with  a 
verb  of  motion :  — 

Eurypylum  atftantem  Oracula  mittimus  (Aon.  ii.  114),  toe  tend  Eurypyba  to 
consult  the  oracle.     [Cf.  J  488.] 

491.  The  Perfect  Participle  of  a  few  deponent  verba  is  used 
nearly  in  the  sense  of  a  Present. 

Such  are,  regularly,  ratus,  solitus,  Veritas ;  commonly,  arbitrates, 
flsua,  auuus,  secfitus,  and.  occasionally  others,  especially  in  later 
writers :  — 

rem  incredibilem  rati  (Sail.  Cat.  4S),  thinking  the  thing  incredible. 

mtfdjaj  Teritna  (B.  G.  11.  11),  fearing  an  ambuscade. 

cohortaroa  mfliteH  docuit  (B.  C.  iii.  SO),  encouraging  the  men,  he  shoyred. 

Irttui  dliistl  (Mur.  62),  you  spoke  in  a  passion. 

ad  pagnam  corigrea»I  (Liv.  ir.  10),  meeting  in  fight. 

492.  The  Latin  has  no  Present  Participle  in  the  passive. 
The  place  of  Such  a  form  is  supplied  usually  by  a  clause  with  dum 

or  cum :  — 

obiere  dum  caldanttu  mHiutlnO  duo  Caesares  (Plin.  N.   H.  vii.  181),  two 

Conors  died  while  having  their  shoes  put  on  in  the  morning. 
mBque  ista  delectant  cam  Latins  dlcnntnr  (Acad,  i.  18),  those  things  please 

me  when  they  are  spoken  in  Latin. 


Note.  —  These  constructions  are  often  used  when  a  participle  might  be  employed !  — 
die,  hoapes,  Spartae  noa  te  hie  vidisae  lacentis,  dum  Sanctis  patriae  legibns  obee- 
quimar  (Toac.  i.  101) ,  tell  it,  stranger,  at  Sparta,  that  you  saw  us  lying  here 
obedient  to  our  country's  sacred  laas.  [Here  dam  obeeqainuir  la  a  transla- 
tion ot  the  Greek  present  participle  rtiB6p*r<u.] 
dam  [Ulixea]  aibi,  dum  sociie  reditum  pant  (Hot.  Ep.  i.  2.  21),  Ulysses,  while 
securing  the  return  of  himself  and  his  companions.    [In  Greek :  6pr6/imt.\ 

493.  The  Latin  has  no  Perfect  Participle  in  the  active  voice. 
The  deficiency  is  supplied  — 

1.  In  deponents  by  the  perfect  passive  form  with  its  regular  active 
meaning :  — 

nam  singulis  [nftvls]  nostrt  cSasectiH  erpOgnSvenmt  (B.  G.  ill.  16),  for  out 
men,  having  overtaken  them  one  by  one,  captured  them  by  boarding. 
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2.  In  other  verbs,  either  by  the  perfect  passive  participle  in  the 

ablative  absolute  (§  420.  n.)  or  by  a  temporal  clause  (especially  with 
cum  or  postquam) :  — 

itaque  convocatis  centurionibus  mllites  certiores  fao.it  (B.  G.  ill.  6),  and  ae, 
having  coiled  the  centurions  together,  he  inform*  the  soldier*  (the  centu- 
rions having  been  called  together). 

com  Teniaaet  animadvertit  collem  (id.  vii.  44),  having  come  (when  be  had 
come),  he  noticed  a  hUl. 

postquam  id  animom  advertit  capias  suds  Caesar  in  proximum  collem  subducit 
(B.  G.  I.  24),  having  observed  this  (after  he  had  observed  this)  Cwsar 
led  hi*  troops  to  the  nearest  hill. 

Uses  of  Participles 

494.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Participles  are  sometimes  used 
as  attributives,  nearly  like  adjectives :  — 

aeger  et  ilagrans  animus  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  54),  his  sick  and  passional*  mind. 
cum  antlquissimam  sententiam  turn  comptobifaun  (Div.  i.  11),  a  vieia  at  once 

most  ancient  and  well  approved. 
slgna  numquam  ferB  mentieatia  (id.  i.  16),  signs  hardly  ever  deceitful. 
auspicils  iituntur  coactls  (id.  i.  27),  they  use  forced  auspices. 

a.  Participles  often  become  complete  adjectives,  and  may  be  com- 
pared, or  used  as  nouns  :  — 

quo  mulierl  esset  rSs  cautior  (Caec.  11),  that  the  matter  might  be  more  secure 

for  the  woman. 
in  ilils  artibus.praestantlsBiiniis  (De  Or.  i.  217),  preeminent  in  those  arts. 
Bibi  indulgentis  et  corporl  deservientea  (Legg.  i.  39),  the  self-indulgent,  and 

slaves  to  the  body  (indulging  themselves  and  serving  the  body), 
rtcte  facta  pa'ria  esse  detent  (Par.  22),  right  deeds  (things  rightly  done)  ought 

to  be  like  in  value  (see  §  821.  6). 
male  parts  male  dH&buntnr  (Phil.  ii.  65),  ill  got,  HI  spent  (things  ill  acquired 

are  ill  spent). " 
consuetude  valentis  (De  Or.  ii.  186),  the  habit  of  a  man  in  health. 

495.  Participles  are  often  used  as  Predicate  Adjectives.    As 
such  they  may  be  joined  to  the  subject  by  esse  or  a  copulative  verb 

(see  §  283) :  — 

Gallia  est  divisa  (B.  G.  i.  1),  Gaul  is  divided. 

locus  qui  nunc  saeptus  est  (Liv.  i.  8),  the  place  which  is  now  enclosed. 

vidgtia  utsenectOs sit  opcrOsaet  semper agens  aliquid  et  moliens  (Cat.  M.  86), 

you  see  how  busy  old  age  is,  always  aiming  and  trying  at  something. 
nemo  adhfic  couvenire  mE  voluit  cui  fuerim  occupatus   (id.  32),  nobody 

hitherto  has  [ever]   wished  to  converse  with  me,  to  whom  I  have  ben 

"engaged." 
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Note.  —  From  this  predicate  on  arise  the  compound  tenses  of  the  passive, — the 
participle  of  completed  action  with  the  incomplete  tenses  of  esse  developing  the  idea 
of  past  time:  as,  jnterfectui  est,  he  was  {or  km  been)  killed,  MX.  he  is  having-been-Hlted 
(i.e.  already  slain). 

The  perfect  participle  used  with  fil  etc.  was  perhaps  originally  an  intensified  expres- 
sion in  the  popular  language  for  the  perfect,  pluperfect,  etc. 

At  times  these  forma  indicate  a  state  of  affairs  no  longer  existing:  — 
cotem  qnoque  eodem  loco  situn  foists  memoraat  (Liv.  i.  36.  0),  they  say  that  a 
whetstone  viae  (once)  deposited  in  this  same  place.    [At  the  time  of  writing 
It  was  do  longer  there.] 
anna  quae  flu  Id  parietlbus  fuerant,  hnmi  inventa  sunt  (Div.  1.  T4),  the  arms 
which  had  been  fastened  on  the  walls  were  found  upon  the  ground. 
But  more  frequently  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  forma  with  sum  etc. 

The  construction  is  found  occasionally  at  all  periods,  but  is  most  common  in  Iivy 
and  later  writers. 

496.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Participles  are  often  used  as  a 
predicate,  where  in  English  a  phrase  or  a  subordinate  clause  would 
he  more  natural. 

In  this  use  the  participles  express  time,  cause,  occasion,  condition, 
concession,  characteristic  (or  description),  manner,  means,  attendant 
circumstances  :  — 

Tolyentea  hostllia  cadavera  amlcum  reperiebant  (Sail.  Cat.  61),  while  rolling 

over  the  corpses  of  the  enemy  they  found  a  friend.     [Time.] 
paululnm  commoiitus,  signa  canere  iubet  (id.  69),  after  delaying  a  little  while, 

he  orders  them  to  give  the  signal.     [Time.] 
longius  prosequi  veritna,  ad  CicerOnem  pervenit  (B.  G.  v.  52),  because  he 

feared  to  follow  further,  he  came  to  Cicero.     [Cause.] 
qui  aclret  laifts  dare  iusaus  habSnfts  (Aen.  i.  68),  who  might  know  how  to 

give  them  loose  rein  when  bidden.     [Occasion.] 
damnltnm  pot  nam  sequi  oportfibat  (B.  G.  i.  4),  if  condemned,  punishment 

must  overtake  him.     [Condition.] 
salatem  inspSiantibus  reddidisti  (Marc,  21),  you  have  restored  a  safety  for 

which  we  did  not  hope  (to  [us]  not  hoping).     [Concession.] 
Dardanlua  caput  ecce  puer  ejitfctui  (Aen.  i.  183),  the  Trojan  boy  with  his 

head  uncovered.     [Description.] 
nee  trepides  in  usnm  poscentia  aevl  pauca  (Hor.  Od.  11.  11.  6),  be  not  anxious 

for  the  needs  of  age  that  demands  little.     [Characteristic] 
incititi  fugS  montls  altissimos  petebant  (B.  C.  iii.  93),  in  headlong  flight  they 

made  for  the  highest  mountains.     [Manner.] 
mllites  sublevati  alii  ab  aliis  mfignam  partem  Itinerls  conflcerent  (id.  I.  68), 

the  soldiers,  helped  up  by  each  other,  accomplished  a  considerable  part  of 

the  route.     [Means.] 
hoc  landlns,  Pompeius  Idem  iurftvit  (id.  iH.  87),  approving  this,  Pompey  tool 

the  same  oath.     [Attendant  Circumstance.  ] 
ant  aediua  aut  ambtHaas  dlsputfibam  (Tunc,  1.  7),  I  conducted  the  discussion 

either  sitting  or  walking.     [Attendant  Circumstance.] 
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Nora  1.  ■—  These  uses  are  especially  frequent  in  the  Ablative  Absolute  (§  130). 
Note  2.  —  A  coordinate  clause  is  sometimes  compressed  into  a  perfect  participle :  — 

InatriictS*  ordines  In  locom  aequum  dedttcit  (Sail.  Cat.  69),  he  draws  up  thelinet, 
and  lead*  them  to  level  ground. 

uthosMdnctSsneaaret  (B.  G.  v.  0),  that  he  might  carry  them  over  and  put  them 

Note  3.  — A  participle  with  a  negative  often  expresses  the  same  Idea  which  in 
English  Is  given  by  without  and  a  verbal  noun :  as,  —  miserum  est  nihil  prOfloientcm 
angl  (N.  D.  ill.  14),  it  is  wretched  (o  vex  ojumtf  without  effecting  anything. 

Nora  i.  —  Acceptum  and  expinstun  as  predicates  with  tern  and  rsfane  are  book- 
keeping terms:  as,  —  quae  pecfinias  feribat  eis  expenses  (Verr.  ii.  170),  what  sums  he 
charged  to  thtm. 

497.  A  noun  and  a  passive  participle  are  often  so  united  that 
the  participle  and  not  the  noun  contains  the  main  idea:  — ' 

ante  conditum  condendamve  urbem  (Liv.  Praf.),  before  the  city  was  built  or 

building. 
till  Mbertatem  imminQtam  clvium  ROm&nOxum  iiOn  t.nlCnint ;  v5s  Sreptam 
vltam  neglegetis  (Manil.  11),  they  did  not  endure  the  infringement  of  the 
citizen**  liberty ;  will  you  disregard  the  destruction  of  their  live*  t 
post  nitoa  homines  (Brut  224),  since  the  creation  of  man. 
iam  S  conoita  nrbo  (Phil.  ill.  9),  even  from  the  founding  of  the  city. 

a.  The  perfect  participle  with  a  noun  in  agreement,  or  in  the 
neuter  as  an  abstract  noun,  is  used  in  the  ablative  with  opus,  need 
(cf.  §411.  a):  — 

opus  facts  est  viitlcB  (PI.  Trin.  887),  there  is  need  of  laying  in  provision. 
matflrato  opus  est  (Liv.  viii.  18.  17),  there  is  need  of  haste. 

b.  The  perfect  participle  with  habe©  (rarely  with  other  verbs)  has 
almost  the  same  meaning  as  a  perfect  active,  but  denotes  the  contin- 
ued effect  of  the  action  of  the  verb :  — * 

fldem  qoam  habent  spectatam  iam  et  did  cigrdtam  (Caecil.  11),  my  fidelity, 

which  they  have  proved  and  long  known. 
OOhorUs  in  aole  lxxz  cflnatitfltaa  habebat  (B.  C.  iii.  89),  he  had  eighty  cohorts 

stationed  in  line  of  battle. 
neffiriOs  duces  captSa  lam  et  comprehinsSs  tenetis  (Cat.  iii.  16),  you  have  now 

captured  the  infamous  leader*  and  hold  them  in  custody. 

c.  A  verb  of  effecting  or  the  like  may  be  used  in  combination  with 
the  perfect  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  to  express  the  action  of  that 
verb  more  forcibly :  — 

i  Compare  the  participle  In  indirect  discourse  In  Greek  (Good  win's  Greek  Grammar. 
§  1588) ;  and  the  English  "  'T  was  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won  "  (Dryden),  i.e.  for 
the  conquest  of  Persia. 

■  The  perfect  with  have,  In  modern  languages  of  Latin  Stock,  has  grown  out  of  this 
one  ol  habeS. 
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praefectOs  MOB  mult!  rniaaSa  fScirnut  {Verr.  iii.  134),  many  discharged  their 
officirs  (made  dismissed). 

n  reddet  omne  (PI.  Capt.  846),  he  will  get  it  all  done  (restore  it 
tied). 

a  find  omnem  metum  (Ter.  Haut.  841),  I  will  relieve  you 
of  all  fear  (make  it  taken  awaj). 
ilium  tibi  incensam  dabS  (Ter.  Ph.  974),  I  vriU  make  her  angry  with  you. 
Note.  —  Similarly  vol5  (with  its  compounds)  and  capiii   with  a  perfect  participle 
witbout  ene  (cf.  $  486.  d). 

d.  After  verbs  denoting  an  action  of  the  senses  the  present  partici- 
ple in  agreement  with  the  object  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  infinitive 
of  indirect  discourse  (§  680),  but  expresses  the  action  more  vividly : 
at  earn  nemo  umquam  in  equO  sedratcm  vlderit  (Terr.  v.  27),  so  that  no  one 
ever  saw  him  sitting  on-a  horse.     [Cf.  Tusc.  iii.  31.] 
Nora. — The  same  construction  is  used  after  faciB,  fndacS,  and  the  like,  with  the 
name  of  an  author  as  subject:  as,  —  XenophOn  tacit  Socratem  dlspntantem  (N.  D.  i. 
31),  Xenophon  represents  Socrates  disputing. 

Future  Participle  (Active) 

498.  The  Future  Participle  (except  futures  and  ventures)  is 
rarely  used  in  simple  agreement  with,  a  noun,  except  by  poets 
and  later  writers. 

a.  The  future  participle  is  chiefly  used  with  the  forms  of  esse 
(often  omitted  in  the  infinitive)  in  the  Active  Periphrastic  Conjuga- 
tion (see  §195):  — 

morere.Diagora,  non  enim  in  caelum  adacEnsflrus  ea  (Tusc.  i.  Ill),  die, 

Diagoras,  for  you  are  not  likely  to  rite  to  heaven. 
spfirat  adulescgns  din  si  victarum  (Cat.  M.  68),  the  young  man  hopes  to  line 

long  (that  be  shall  live  long), 
neque  petitfinn  umquam  cOnsulftturo  videretur  (Off.  iii.  79),  and  did  not  seem 

likely  ever  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 

b.  With  the  past  tenses  of  esse  in  the  indicative,  the  future  parti- 
ciple is  often  equivalent  to  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  (§  517.  d). 
For  futfinun  fuisse,  see  §  589.  b. 

499.  By  later  writers  and  the  poets  the  Future  Participle  is 
often  used  in  simple  agreement  with  a  substantive  to  express  — 

1.  Likelihood  or  certainty :  — 
rem  annus  plus  f  amae  habitniam  (Li v.  ii.  10),  having  dared  a  thing  which  would 
have  more  repute. 
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2.  Purpose,  intention,  or  readiness :  — 

Cgreditur  castrte  Bomanus  vallum  invasflma  (Liv.  ill.  80.  S),  the  Roman  cornea 
out  of  the  camp  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  rampart. 

disperses  per  agros  mUltes  equitibus  imSsuiis  (id.  XaL  36),  white  the  hone 
were  ready  to  attack  the  soldiers  scattered  through  the  fields. 

si  periturua  abls  (Aon.  ii.  675),  if  yon  are  going  away  to  perish. 

3.  Apodosis: — 

dedlt  mihi  quantum  maximum  potuit,  datfiras  amplius  si  potuieaet  (Plin.  Ep. 
iii.  21.  6),  he  gave  me  as  much  as  he  could,  ready  to  give  me  more  if  he 
had  been  able.     [Here  daturas  is  equivalent  to  dediaset  ] 

Gerundive  (Future  Passive  Participle) 

Note.  —The  participle  in  -ana,  commonly  called  the  Gerundive,  has  two  distinct 


500.  The  Gerundive  when  used  as  a  Participle  or  an  Adjective 
is  always  passive,  denoting  necessity,  obligation,  or  propriety. 

In  this  use  of  the  Gerundive  the  following  points  are  to  be 
observed : — 

1.  The  gerundive  is  sometimes  used,  like  the  present  and  perfect 
participles,  in  simple  agreement  with  a  noun:  — 

fortem  et  cSoaemndom  virum  (Mil.  104),  a  brave  man,  and  worthy  to  bepre- 

gi'avis  iiiiuria  facta  est  et  nOn  ferenda  (Flaco.  84),  a  grave  and  intolerable 
wrong  has  been  done. 

2.  The  most  frequent  use  of  the  gerundive  is  with  the  forma  of  ease 
in  the  Second  (or  passive)  Periphrastic  Conjugation  (see  §  196) :  — 

non  agrtanda  res  errt  (Verr.  v.  179),  will  not  the  thing  have  to  be  agitated? 

3.  The  neuter  gerundive  of  both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 
may  be  used  impersonally  in  the  second  periphrastic  conjugation. 

With  verbs  that  take  the  dative  or  ablative,  an  object  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  appropriate  case ;  with  transitive  verbs,  an  object  in 
the  accusative  is  sometimes  found :  — 

temporl  serviendnni  est  (Fam.  ix.  7.  2),  one  must  obey  the  time. 
lSgibus  pirendom  est,  the  laws  must  be  obeyed. 

atMdtun  exercitatiOnlbus  modieis  (Cat.  M.  80),  we  must  use  moderate  exercise 
agttandnmat  vigili&s  (PI.  Triu.  869),  I  have  got  to  stand  guard. 
via  quam  nObls  ingrediendnm  ait  (Cat  M.  6),  the  way  we  have  to  enter. 
• 
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4.  After  verbs  signifying  to  give,  deliver,  agree  for,  have,  receive, 
undertake,  demand,1  a  gerundive  in  agreement  with  the  object  is  used 
to  express  purpose  :  — ■ 

redeniptor  qui  columnam  illam  condttxerat  faciendam  (Div.  ii.  47),  the  con- 
tractor who  had  undertaken  to  make  that  column.     [The  regular  construc- 
tion with  this  class  of  verba.] 
aedem  Castoris  haboit  tuendam  (Verr.  ii.  1.  150),  he  had  the  temple  of  Cottar 

to  take  care  of. 
n&vls  utque  onera  adservanda  cOrabat  (id.  ¥.  146) ,  As  took  care  that  the  ships 
and  cargoes  should  be  kept, 

GERUN1) 

501.  The  Gerund  is  the  neuter  of  the  Gerundive,  used  sub- 
stantively in  the  Genitive,  Dative,  Accusative,  and  Ablative. 

502.  The  Gerund  expresses  an  action  of  the  vetb  in  the  form 
of  a  verbal  noun.  ' 

As  a  noun  the  gerund  is  itself  governed  by  other  words ;  as  a 
verb  it  may  take  an  object  in  the  proper  case :  — 

ars  bene  disssrendi  et  vera  ac  falsa  dfiudicandl  (De  Or.  ii.  167),  the  art  of  die- 
coursing  well,  and  distinguishing  the  true  and  the  false. 

Note.  —  The  Nominative  of  the  gerund  is  supplied  by  the  Infinitive.  Thus  In  the 
example  above,  the  verbal  nouns  discoursing  and  distinguishing,  If  used  in  the  nomi- 
native, would  be  expressed  by  the  infinitives  disserew  and  aliuaiclre. 

The  (Jerund  is  the  neuter  of  the  gerundive  nsed  Impersonally,  but  retaining  the 
verbal  Idea  sufficiently  to  govern  an  object.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  noun 
(cf.  mltuiata  opus  est,  5497.  a)  with  a  verbal  force  {cf.istanc  tlctii,  p.  210,  footnote). 

GERUND  AND   GKRUNBIVK 

503.  When  the  Gerund  would  have  an  object  in  the  Accusa- 
tive, the  Gerundive8  is  generally  used  instead.  The  gerundive 
agrees  with  its  noun,  which  takes  the  case  that  the  gerund  would 
have  had :  — 

paratiOrEs  ad  omnia  perlcula  subeunda  (B.  Q.  i.  6),  readier  to  undergo  aR 
dangers.  [Here  subeunda  agrees  with  perlcula,  which  Is  itself  governed 
by  ad.  The  (inadmissible)  construction  with  the  gerund  would  be  ad 
•ubenndum  perlcula ;  ad  governing  the  gerund,  and  the  gerund  governing 
the  accusative  perlcula.]    For  details,  see  §§  504-507. 
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Note  1.  — In  this  me  the  gerund  and  the  gerundive  are  translated  in  the  same 
way,  but  have  really  a  different  construction.  The  gerundive  is  a  passive  participle, 
and  agrees  with  its  noun,  though  in  translation  we  change  the  voice,  just  as  we  may 
translate  vigiliae  agitandae  aunt  (guard  mini  be  kept)  by  /  mtut  stand  guard. 

Note  2. —  In  the  gerundive  construction  the  verbs  Gtor,  truor,  etc.,  are  treated  like 
transitive  verba  governing  the  accusative,  as  they  do  in  early  Latin  (|  410.  a.  u. ') :  as, 
—  ad  perfruend&s  volnptates  (Off.  i.  25),  for  enjoying  pleasures. 

a.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  parallel  constructions  of 
Gerund  and  Gerundive :  — 


Gen.  consilium  J 

Dat.  dat  operam  \  *%>™  ™*™"   I  he  attends  to  tilling  the  fields. 

Aoo.  ratal  ^(^P"™"*»    )%<_  /*"*»•»"• 
I  pScem  petendam  j  [to  seek  peace. 

Abl.  terit  tempus  |  ^tatiiB    I  **  spends  time  in  writing  letters. 


\  urbis  eapiendae  J 
|  agros  colendo  1 
\  agris  coleudis  J 

(mJH  parendum 
pScern  petendam  / 
I  scdbendfi  epistulfls 
\  scnbendla  epiatulls  . 
Not  a  I. —  The  gerund  with  a  direct  object  is  practically  limited  to  the  Genitive  and 
the  Ablative  (without  a  preposition)  ;  even  in  these  cases  the  gerundive  is  commoner. 
Note  2. — The  gerund  or  gerundive  is  often  found  coordinated  with  nominal  con- 
structions, and  sometimes  even  in  apposition  with  a  noun  r  — 

(1)  In  foro,  in  curia,  in  amicorum  nericnlla  prSpulsandls  (Phjl.  vil.  7),  in  the  forum, 

in  the  senate-house,  in  defending  my  friend*  in  jeopardy. 

(2)  ad  res  dlversisaimafl,  pirendum  at  que  imperandom  (Liv.  xii.  4),  for  the  most 

widely  different  things,  obeying  and  commanding. 

Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 
504.  The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  after 
nouns  or  adjectives,  either  as  subjective  or  objective  genitive :  — 

vlvsndl  finis  est  optimus  (Cat.  M.  72),  it  is  the  best  end  of  living.     [Sub- 
jective.] 
Deque,  consul  tabendi  neque  anna  eapieudi  spatic  dato  (B.  G.  iv.  14),  time  being 

given  neither  for  forming  plans  nor  for  taking  arm*.     [Objective.] 
nOn  tarn  commQtand&rum  quam  Svertendaram  rtrum  cupidCs  (Off.  11.  3),  desir- 
ous not  so  much  of  changing  as  of  destroying  the  state.     [Objective.] 
NotbI. —  In  these  uses  the  gerund  and  the  gerundive  are  about  equally  common. 
Note  2.  —  In  a  few  phrases  the  Infinitive  is  used  with  nonns  which  ordinarily 
nave  the  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  i  as,  — tempus  est  allie,  it  is  time  to  go. 

a.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  sometimes  takes  a  direct  object,  espe- 
cially a  neuter  pronoun  or  a  neuter  adjective  used  substantively :  — 
nulla  causa  iOsta  cuiquam  esse  potest  contra  patriam  anna  capiendl  (Phil.  li. 
58),  no  one  can  have  a  just  cause  for  taking  up  arms  against  Ais  country. 
artem  vera  ao  falsa  dliudicandl  (De  Or.  ii.  157),  the  art  of  distinguishing  true 
from  false. 
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Note  1.  — The  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  is  used  (especially  in  later  latin) 
as  a  predicate  genitive.    When  so  nsed  it  often  expresses  pnrpose :  — 

quae  postquam  glorifies,  modo  neqne  belli  patrandi  cCguOvit  (lug.  88),  loAen  he 
perceived  that  these  mere  only  brilliant  deed)  and  not  likely  to  end  the  mar, 
Aegyptum  proficiscitur  cSgnosceudaB  antiqnititis  (Tac.  Ann.  U.  69),  Ae  sets  out  for 
Egypt  to  ntudy  old  time*. 

b.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  with  causa  ot  gratia 
expresses  purpose  (§  633.  6)  :  — 

pAbnlandi  aut  fnlmentandi  causa  progress!  (B.  C.  i.  48),  having  advanced  for 

the  purpose  of  collecting  fodder  or  supplies. 
viUndae  suspicion's  causi  (Cat  i.  19),  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion. 
il  gratia  (lug.  87),  in  order  to  deceive. 

oriae  gratia  (Cat.  M.  38),  for  the  sake  of  training  the  memory. 

c.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  occasionally  limited  by  a  noun  or 
pronoun  (especially  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  plural)  in  the  objective 
genitive  instead  of  taking  a  direct  object:  — 

releieudl  trims  iOdicum  potest&s  (Yerr.  il.  77),  the  power  of  challenging  three 

jurors  (of  the  rejecting  of  three  jurors), 
in!  oouigendi  facultas  (B.  G.  iii.  6),  the  opportunity  to  recover  themselves. 

Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 
505.  The  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  in  a  few 
expressions  after  verba :  — 1 

diem  praestitit  operl  fadendo  (Verr.  ii.  1. 148),  he  appointed  a  day  for  doing  the 

praeesse  agio  coleudo  (Rose.  Am.  60),  to  take  charge  of  cultivating  the  land. 
ease  solvondo,  to  be  able  to  pay  (to  be  for  paving). 
Note.—  The  dative  of  the  gerund  with  a  direct  object  is  never  found  in  classic 
Latin,  bat  occurs  twice  in  Plautus. 

a.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  is  used  after  adjec- 
tives," especially  those  which  denote  fitness  or  adaptability:  — 

genus  annOrum  aptom  tegeodis  corporibus  (Liv.  nrrii.  10),  a  sort  of  armor 

suited  to  the  defence  of  the  body. 
reliqua  tempore  dtmetendls  fructibus  et  percipiendls  accommodita  sunt  (Cat.  M. 

70),  the  otker  seasons  are  filed  to  reap  and  gather  in  the  harvest. 
perferendis  mllitum  maaditls  idoneus  (Tac.  Ann.  L  23),  suitable  for  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  the  soldiers. 
Note.  —  This  construction  is  very  common  in  Uvy  and  later  writers,  infrequent 
in  classical  prase. 

1  Snch  are  pransw,  operam  dare,  diem  dicers,  locum  capere. 

1  Such  are  accomraodituB,  aptns,  ineptua,  bonus,  habilia,  idoneas,  plr,  utilis,  in&tffia. 
Bat  the  accusative  with  ad  is  common  with  most  of  these  (of.  5  385.  a). 
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b.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  is  used  in  certain  legal 
phrases  after  nouns  meaning  officers,  offices,  elections,  etc.,  to  indicate 
the  function  or  scope  of  the  office  etc. :  — 

comitin  conaulibne  rogandla  (Div.  i.  S3),  elections  for  nominating  consuls, 
triumvir  colbniiB  dedficundla  (lug.  42) ,  a  triumvir  for  planting  colonies. 
triumviri  .el  prtblicae  conatitnendao  (title  of  the  Triumvirate),  triumvirs  (a  com- 
mission of  three)  for  settling  the  gt 


Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 

506.  The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  UBed 
after  the  preposition  ad,  to  denote  Purpose  (cf.  §  533):  — 

mS  vocSh  ad  scrtbendum  (Or.  34),  you,  summon  me  to  write. 

vivis  nOn  ad  deponendam  sed  ad  confiimandam  audiciam  (Cat.  1.  4),  you  live 

not  to  put  off  but  to  confirm  your  daring. 
nactus  aditus  ad  ea  conanda  (B.  C.  i.  31),  having  found  means  to  undertake 
these  things. 
Notb  1. — Other  prepositions  appear  in  this  construction  ;  Inter  and  obafew  times, 
circi,  in,  anta,  and  a  few  others  very  rarely:  as,  inter  agendum  (Eel.  ii.  21),  while 
driving. 

Notb  2.  —  The  Accusative  of  the  gerund  with  a  preposition  never  takes  a  direct 
object  in  classic  Latin. 

Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 

507.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  (1) 
to  express  manner,1  means,  cause,  etc.;  (2)  after  Comparatives; 
and  (3)  after  the  propositions  ab,  de,  ex,  in,  and  (rarely)  pro" :  — 

(1)  mnlta  pofflcendo  persusdet  (lug.  40),  he  persuades  by  large  promises. 
Latins  loquendfl  cuivls  par  (Brut.  128),  equal  to  any  man  in  speaking  Latin. 
his  ipsls  legendis  (Cat  M.  21),  by  reading  these  very  things. 

obscftram  atqne  numilein  conciendo  ad  s£  multitMinem  (Li v.  i.  8),  calling  to 
them  a  mean  and  obscure  multitude. 

(2)  nullum  officium  referenda  grltia  magis  necesaarium  est  (03.  i.  47),  no  duty 

it  more  important  than  repaying  favors. 

(3)  in  re  gorandl  versarl  (Cat.  M.  IT),  to  be  employed  in  conducting  affairs. 
Notb  1.  —  The  Ablative  of  the  Goruiid  and  Gerundive  is  also  very  rarely  used 

with  verbs  and  adjectives:  as, — nee  continundS  abstitit  magistrate.  (Liv.  ii.  34),  he 
did  not  desist  from  continuing  his  magistracy. 

Notb  2.  — The  ablative  of  the  gerund  rarely  takes  a  direct  object  in  classic  prose, 
>  In  this  use  the  ablative  of  the  gerund  is,  in  later  writers  nearly,  and  in  ntedlatval 
writers  entirely,  equivalent  to  a  present  participle :  as,  —  com  fiai  diSrum  fleno6  sedls. 
•at,  qnldam  miiea  generSeus  iBrti  earn  eqottando  vinit  (Gesta  Romanornm,  66  [08]), 
as  one  day  she  sot  weeping,  a  certain  knight  came  riding  by  (compare  $  SOT,  fourth 
example) .  Hence  come  the  Italian  and  Spanish  forms  of  the  present  participle  (as  man- 
dando,  esperando),  the  true  participial  form  becoming  an  adjective  in  those  languages. 
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508.  The  Supine  is  a  verbal  abstract  of  the  fourth  declension  (J  94.  li),  having  no 
distinction  of  tense  or  person,  and  limited  to  two  uses.  (1)  The  form  In  -am  is  the 
Accusative  of  the  end  of  motion  (§428.  i).  (2)  The  form  in  -fi  is  usually  Dative  of  pur- 
pose ($  382),  but  the  Ablative  was  early  confused  with  it. 

509-  The  Supine  in  -urn  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion  to  express 
purpose.     It  may  take  an  object  in  the  proper  case :  — 

quid  est,  Imusne  seesum  ?  etal  admonltnm  vSnimus  tS,  nOn  flagitatura  (De  Or. 
iii.  17),  how  now,  shall  we  be  seatedt  though  we  have  come  to  remind,  not 
to  entreat  you. 
nSpttun  dare  (collocare),  to  give  in  marriage. 

vSne'rant  queitnm  lniOrlfts  (Liv.  iii.  25),  they  came  to  complain  of  wrongs. 
Note  1. — The  supine  in  -urn  Is  especially  common  withed,  and  with  the  passive 
infinitive  irl  forms  the  future  infinitive  passive :  — 

(uirecivee  qui  rem  poblicam  pertitum  irent"(Sall.  Cat.  36),  there  were  citizens  wAo 

went  about  to  ruin  the  republic. 
si  sciret  se  tncldatum  Irl  (Div.  iL  22),  if  he  (Pompey)  had  known  that  he  wot 
going  to  be  murdered.    [Rare  except  in  Cicero.    For  the  more  usual  way  of 
expressing  the  future  passive  infinitive,  see  §  669. 3.  a.] 
Note  2.  —  The  supine  in  -urn  is  occasionally  used  when  motion  ia  merely  implied. 

510.  The  Supine  in  -a 1  is  used  with  a  few  adjectives  and  with 
the  nouns  fas,  nefas,  and  opus,  to  denote  an  action  in  reference  to 
which  the  quality  is  asserted :  — 

rem  nSn  modo  visfl  foedam,  sed  etiam  audits  (Phil.  ii.  63),  a  thing  not  only 

shocking  to  see,  but  even  to  hear  of. 
quaemnt  quid  optimum  facta  sit  (Vert,  ii.  1.  68),  they  ask  what  to  best  to  do. 
si  hoc  ffla  est  dicta  (Tube.  v.  38),  if  this  Is  lawful  to  say. 
videtis  nefas  esse  dictfl  miseram  fuisse  talem  senectutem  (Cat,  M.  18),  you 
see  it  is  a  sin  to  say  that  such  an  old  age  was  wretched. 
Note  1.  —The  supine  In  -fl  Is  thus  in  appearance  an  Ablative  of  Specification  (|  41S) . 
Sots  2.  — The  supine  in  -fi  is  found  especially  with  such  adjectives  as  indicate  an 
effect  on  the  senses  or  the  feelings,  and  those  which  denote  earn,  difficulty,  and  the 
like.     But  wit))  facilie,  difflcilis,  and  ifleundus,  ad  with  the  gerund  is  more  common :  — 
neo  visfi  facills  nee  oictu  adttbilil  ulU  (Aen.  iii.  621),  he  is  not  pleasant  for  any 

man  to  look  at  or  address. 
difflcilis  ad  distinsuendnm  similitude  (De  Or.  ii.  212),  a  likeness  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish. 
Note  3.  —  With  all  these  adjectives  the  poets  often  use  the  Infinitive  In  the  same 
sense:  as, — faciles  aurem  praebBre  (Prop.  ii.  21.  IB),  indulgent  to  lend  an  ear. 

Note  4. —The  supine  in  -fl  with  a  verb  is  extremely  rare:  as,  — pndet  dlotu  (Tac. 
Agr.  32),  it  is  a  shame  to  tell.    [On  the  analogy  of  pudendum  dleta.] 

'  The  only  common  supine*  m  -u  are  audits,  dicta,  facta,  inmate,  memortte,  site, 
visS.  Id  classic  use  this  supine  ia  found  in  comparatively  few  verba,  It  1*  nevei 
followed  iy  an  oblect-oaae. 
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511.  The  Conditional  Sentence  differs  from  other  complex  sentences  In  this,  that 
the  form  of  the  main  clause  (apodosis)  is  determined  in  some  degree  by  the  nature 
of  the  subordinate  clause  (PROTASIS)  upon  the  troth  of  which  the  whole  statement 
depends.  Like  all  complex  sentences,  however,  the  Conditional  Sentence  has  arisen 
from  the  use  of  two  independent  sentence-forms  to  express  the  parts  of  a  thought 
which  was  too  complicated  to  be  fully  expressed  by  a  simple  sentence.  But  because 
the  thoughts  thus  expressed  are  in  reality  closely  related,  as  parts  of  a  single  whole,  the 
sentences  which  represent  them  are  also  felt  to  be  mutually  dependent,  even  though 
the  relation  is  not  expressed  by  any  connecting  word.  Thus,  Speak  theviord:  mystr- 
nint  stall  be  healed  is  •  simpler  and  an  earlier  form  of  expression  than  If  thou  speak 
the  word,  etc. 

The  Conditional  Particles  were  originally  pronouns  without  conditional  mean- 
ing: thus,  ■!,  if,  is  a  weak  demonstrative  of  the  same  origin  as  sic,  to  (tact  like 
bl-ce,  see  $215.  5),  and  had  originally  the  meaning  of  in  that  way,  or  in  some  way. 
Its  relative  sense  (if)  seems  to  have  coma  from  its  use  with  sic  to  make  a  pair  of  correla- 
tives:  thus  .  . .  thus  (see  }  512.  ft). 

In  its  origin  the  Conditional  Sentence  assumed  one  of  two  forms.  The  condition 
was  from  the  first  felt  tu  be  a  condition,  not  a  fact  or  a  command;  but,  as  no  special 
sentence-form  for  a  condition  was  in  use,  it  employed  for  its  expression  either  a  state- 
ment of  fact  {with  the  Indicative)  or  a  form  of  mild  command  (the  Subjunctive). 
From  the  former  have  come  all  the  uses  of  the  Indicative  in  protasis ;  from  the  latter 
all  the  uses  of  the  Subjunctive  In  protasis.  The  Apodoais  has  either  (1)  the  Indicative, 
expreasing  the  conclusion  as  a/act,  and  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  express- 
ing it  originally  as  future — and  hence  more  or  less  doubffui — or  (2)  the  Imperfect 
and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  expressing  it  as  futvrum  in  praeteriti,1  and  so  unfulfilled 
in  the  present  or  past.  Thus, — rbUs,  rosiire  oschiniiB  coocutitar,  you  laugh,  he  shakes 
with  more  boisterous  laughter.  Is  the  original  form  for  the  Indicative  in  protasis  and 
apodosis;  si  riaBs  originally  means  merejy  you  laugh  in  tome  way  or  other,  and  so, 
later,  w  you  laugh.  So  regis  ArlstSnem,  neget,  ask  Aristo,  he  would  say  no.  Is  the 
original  form  of  the  sub junutl ve  in  protasis  and  apodosis ;  st  toges  would  mean  ask  in 
tome  way  or  other.  In  si  logins,  negJret,  the  Imperfect  rogares  transfers  the  command 
of  rogSs  to  past  time,1  with  the  meaning  impose  you  had  asked,  and  si  would  have  the 
same  meaning  as  before;  while  negtret  transfers  the  future  Idea  of  neget  to  past  time, 
and  means  he  was  going  to  deny.  Now  the  stating  of  this  supposition  at  all  gives 
rise  to  the  implication  that  it  is  untrue  in  point  of  foot,— because,  If  it  were  true, 
there  would  ordinarily  be  no  need  to  state  it  as  a  supposition :  for  it  would  then  be  a 
simple  fact,  and  as  such  would  be  put  in  the  indicative.8    Such  a  condition  or  conclusion 

l  Tue/tofitrum  in  praeteri to  is  a  tense  future  relatively  to  a  time  absolutely  past. 
It  denotes  a  future  act  transferred  to  the  paint  of  view  of  past  time,  and  hence  is 
naturally  expressed  by  a  past  tense  of  the  Subjunctive ;  thus  dhrJaset,  As  would  have 
said  =  atctfirua  fait,  he  was  about  to  say  [but  did  not].  As  that  which  looks  towards 
the  future  from  some  point  in  the  past  has  a  natural  limit  in  present  time,  such  a 
tense  (the  imperfect  subjunctive)  came  naturally  to  be  used  to  express  a  present  con- 
dition purely  ideal,  that  Is  to  say,  contrary  to  fact. 

1  Compare  potius  diceret,  he  should  rather  have  said  (5  439.  6). 

*  There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  this  implication  does  not  arise :  as,  — 
dsdlns  osntena  dMUsies,  an  erst  In  locnlls  (Hot.  S.  1.  3.  IS),  if  you'd  given  Asm  a  mil- 
lion, there  was  nothing  in  his  coffers. 
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(originally  put,  meaning  suppose,  you  had  axlted  [yesterday],  he  was  going  to  deny) 
came  to  express  an  unfulfilled  condition  in  the  present:  suppose  (or  y)  you  were 
now  asking,  he  would  [now]  deny  —  Jnst  as  In  English  ought,  which  originally  meant 
weed,'  has  come  t*j  express  a  present  obligation. 

For  the  classification  of  Conditional  Sentences,  see  §  B13. 

PROTASIS  AND  APODOSIS 
512,  A  complete  Conditional  Sentence  consists  of  two  clauses, 
the  Protasis  and  the  Apodosis. 

The  clause  containing  the  condition  is  called  the  Protasis; 

the  clause  containing  the-  conclusion  is  called  the  Apodosis  :  — 

si  qui  extra  volant  [protasis],  oOuivflre  possum  [apodosis]  (Cat.  U.  87),  if 

any  wish  to  depart,  I  can  keep  my  eyes  shut. 
d  est  in  exsiliO  [protasis],  quid  ampllus  postul&tis  [apodosis]  (Lig.  13),  if 
he  is  in  exile,  what  more  do  you,  askt 
It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  Apodosis  is  the  main  clause 
and  the  Protasis  the  dependent  clause. 

a.  The  Protasis  is  regularly  introduced  by  the  conditional  particle 
si,  if,  or  one  of  its  compounds. 

Note.  —  These  compounds  am  run,  nisi,  etinm  si,  etsl,  tsmetsi,  tamenetai  (see  Condi- 
tional and  Concessive  Particles,  p.  138).  An  Indefinite  Relative,  or  any  relative  or 
concessive  word,  may  also  serve  to  introduce  a  conditional  clause:  see  Conditional 
Relative  Clauses  (§§019,  042) ;  Concessive  Clauses  (§627). 

b.  The  Apodosis  is  often  introduced  by  some  correlative  word  oi 
phrase :  as,  ita,  turn  (rarely  sic),  or  el  condiciOne  etc.:  — 

its  pnim  senectus  honesta  est,  si  bS  ipsa  defendit  (Cat.  M.  38),  on  this  condi- 
tion it  old  age  honorable,  if  it  defends  itself, 

A  quidem  me  amaret,  turn  istuc  prodeaset  (Tar.  Bun,  446),  if  he  loved  me, 
then  this  would  be  profitable. 

sic  scribes  aliquid,  si  yacabis  (Att.  ill.  38.  2),  if  you  are  (shall  be)  at  failure, 
then  you  will  write  something. 

e.  The  Apodosis  is  the  principal  clause  of  the  conditional  sen- 
tence, but  may  at  the  same  time  be  subordinate  to  some  other 
clause,  and  so  appear  in  the  form  of  a  Participle,  an  Infinitive,  or 
a  Phrase :  — 

sapultiirS  quoque  prohibits  ri,  nl  rex  humeri  iussLiset  (Q.  C.  viii.  2.  12),  intend- 
ing alto  to  deprive  him  of  burial,  unless  the  king  had  ordered  nans  to  be 
interred. 
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quod  si  praetereS  nemo  seqnator,  tamen  s€  cum  sola  decima  legiOne  ItSrom 
[esse]  (15.  G.  1. 40. 14),  but  if  no  one  else  should  follow,  he  would  go  with 
the  tenth  legion  alone, 
el  quca  adversum  proelium  commoveret,  L5»  reperlre  posse  {id.  40.  8),  if  the 
loss  of  a  battle  alarmed  any,  they  might  find,  etc. 
Note.  —  When  the  Apodosis  itself  Is  In  Indirect  Discourse,  or  in  any  other  depend- 
ent construction,  the  verb  of  the  Protasis  is  regularl  j  in  the  Subjunctive  (as  In  the  above 
examples,  see  §  089). 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CONDITIONS 

513.  Conditions  are  either  (1)  Particular  or  (2)  General. 

1.  A  Particular  Condition  refers  to  a  definite  act  or  aeries  of  acts 
occurring  at  some  definite  time. 

2.  A  General  Condition  refers  to  any  one  of  a  class  of  acts  which 
may  occur  (or  may  have  occurred)  at  any  time. 

514.  The  principal  or  typical  forms  of  Conditional  Sentences 
may  be  exhibited  as  follows:  — 

PARTICULAR   CONDITIONS 

A,  Simple  Conditions  (nothing  implied  as  to  fulfilment) 

i.  Present  Time 
Present  Indicative  in  both  clauses: — 
Ml  adeit,  bene  est,  if  he  is  [now]  here,  it  la  well. 

a.  Past  Time 

Imperfect  or  Perfect  Indicative  in  both  clauses:  — 
at  aderat,  bene  ant,  if  he  wo*  [then]  here,  it  was  well. 
■I  admit,  bene  fait,  if  he  ha*  been  [was]  here,  it  ha*  been  [was]  well. 

B.   Future  Conditions  (as  yet  unfulfilled) 
i.  More  Vivid 
a.  Future  Indicative  in  both  clauses :  — 

■I  aderit,  bene  erit,  if  he  is  (shall  be)  here,  itwiUbe  weU.  . 
6.  Future  Perfect  Indicative  in  protasis,  Future  Indicative  in 
apodosis :  — 

■I  adfoerlt,  bene  exit,  if  he  it  (shall  have  been)  here,  it  will  [then]  be  weU. 

i    .     Google 
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a.  Present  Subjunctive  in  both  clauses:  — 

riafeit,  bene  «rt,  if  kt  should  k  (or  w*ie  lo  fes>  here,  it  vxmU  bt  wtlL 
6.  Perfect  Subjunctive  in  protasis,  Present  Subjunctive  in  apod- 


0,  Conditions  Contrast  to  Fact 
i,  Pmeot  Tim* 

Imperfect  Swbpn^W*  in  both  clauses: — 
si  adsaaet,  base  esset,  if  he  were  [now]  hers,,  it  would  En  uteii  (but  ha.  is  boi  here). 

a.  Past  Time 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  both  clauses: — 
■I  adfufcsat,  tou  fates**,  if  hv  Had  [the*]  been  tern-,  it  would  tovt  hem  well 
(but  be  was  not  here). 
Note.  —  The  use  of  tenses  in  Protasis  is  very  loose  in  English.    Thus  if  he  is 
alive  now  is  a  present  condition,  to  be  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  Present  Indicative: 
if  he  U  alive  next  year  is  ai  Twnwe  oendiHp*,  eaqpwMd  in  Latin  by  the  Future 
Indicative.     Again,  if  he  were  here  noio  ia  a  paESKNT  condition  contrary  to  fact, 
and  wouWa  be  ecpnBsed  by.  the  tmp&r&«t  SnJ^uBictnye ;  if  k»  were  to.  ki  me  thus 
is  a  votobe  condition  less  vivid,  to  be  expressed  by  the  Present  Subjunctive;  and  so 
too,  if  you  advieed  him,  he  would  afltead  max  be  f  uMire  less  vivid.1 

D.  GENEE4L  CONDITIONS 

General  Conditions  do  not  usually  differ  in  form  from  Particular 
Conditions  (A,  £,  and  C),  but  are  sometimes  distinguished  in  the 
cases  following:  — . 

i.  Present.  General  CoiuBtton  (Ihdo&ntte  Time) 

a.  Present  Subjunctive  second  person  singular  (Indefinite  Subject) 
in  protasis,,  Present.  Indicative  in,  apedosis:  — 

si  hoc  dicas,  crSdltar,  if  any  one  [ever]  says  this,  it  is  [always]  believed. 

b.  Perfect  Indicative  in  protasis,  Present  Indicative  in  apodosis: 
si  quid  dixit,  crfditur,  if  he  [ever]  eaye  tmyWng,  it  it-  [always]  believed. 

1  In  most  English  verbs  the  Preterite  (or  Past)  Subjunctive  is  identical  in  form 
with  the  Preterite  liidioati ve.  'Onus-  in  such  a  sentenoe  as,  if  he  loved,  hi* father,  he 
would  not  lay  this,  the  verb  loved  is  really  a  Preterite  Subjunctive,  though  this  does 
not  anpsar  from,  the  inflection.  In  the  verb  to  be,  however,  the  Subjunctive  war's  has 
been  preserved  and  differs  In  form  from  the  indicative  was. 
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2.  Past  General  Condition  (Repented  Action  in  Past  Tune) 

a.  Pluperfect  Indicative  in  protasis,  Imperfect  Indicative  in  apod- 
osis ;  — 

n  quid  dixwat,  crfdSbitni,  if  he  [ever]  said  anything.,  it  was  [always]  believed. 

b.  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  protasis,  Imperfect  Indicative  in  apod- 
osis ;  — 

si  quid  dlceret,  crSdebStnr,  If  he  [ever]  said  anything,  it  viae  [always] 
believed  (=  whatever  be  said  was  always  believed). i 

PAHTICD1AB  CONDITIONS 
Simple  Present  end  Past  Conditions — Nothing  Implied 

515.  In  the  statement  of  Present  and  Fast  conditions  whose 
faltity  i»  NOT  implied,  the  Present  and  Past  tenses  of  the  Indica- 
tive are  used  in  both  Protasis  and  Apodosia :  — ■ 

si  t(i  eiercitusqna  raletis,  bene  est  (Earn.  v.  9),  if  you  and  Hie  army  arewell, 
it  is  well     [Present  Condition.] 

haecigitur,  slR5raae"es;  slnabes,  autetiamslades,  taaecuegOtlasIcsebabent  - 
(Att.  v.  18),  (At»,  then,  if  you  are  at  Rome;  but  if  you  are  away —  or  even 
if  you  are  there  —  these  matters  are  a*  follows.     [Present  Condition.] 

si  Caesarem  probfitis,  in  me  offenditie  (B.  C.  ii.  82.  10),  if  you  favor  Gator, 
you  find  fault  with  me.     [Preaent  Condition,] 

si  qni  magnls  iogenils  in  eO  genere  eistiterunt,  nOu  satis  GraecOrnm  gloriae 
reaponasrnnt  (Tuse.  1.  S),  if  any  have  shown  themselves  of  great  genius  in 
that  department,  they  have  failed  to  compete  with  the  glory  of  the  Cheeks. 
[Past  General  Condition,  not  distinguished  in  form  from  Particular.] 

accepi  Rom&  sine  epistula  tua  f  asciculum  litteraruai  in  quo,  si  modo  valuiati 
et  ROroae  fnistl,  Phllotlmt  dart  esse  eulpam  non  tuam  (Att,  v.  17),  I  have 
received  from  Borne  a  bundle  of  letters  without  any  from  you,  which,  pro- 
vided you  have  been  well  and  at  Borne,  ItaketobethefaultofFhilotimus, 
not  yours.     [Mixed :  Past  condition  and  Present  oonohuion.] 

qnas  litteras,  si  Romas  es,  vidBbia  putesne  reddendo  (id.  v.  18),  at  to  this 
letter,  if  you  are  at  Borne,  you  will  see  whether  in  your  opinion,  it  ought 
to  be  delivered.     [Mixed  t  Present  and  Future.]  * 

si  nBmO  lmpetrivlt,  adroganter  rogo  (L!g.  SO),  if  no  one  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing it,  my  request  is  presumptuous.     [Past  and  Present.] 

i  Cf .  the  Greek  forms  corresponding  to  the  various  types  of  conditions :  — 

A.  1.  tt  rpiwtt  raOrt,  «iX<St  *x«.  2,  el  tvpaaet  toOto,  m\Ht  $x*r. 

B.  1.  l&y  irpias-g  Totrro,  KaXwl  (J«.  2.  tt  xpdtitroi  rovra,  laXfit  Sr  $x°u 

C.  1.  el  fwparf  raSro,  *aX&i  A*  elxw.  2-  «'  fwpaii  ro&re,  naXflt  &v  tax'*- 

D.  1-  idr  Tit  iWitj,  kdU j'frai.  3.  if  rtf  tXirrot,  JiroXifHT*. 
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a.  In  these  conditions  the  apodosis  need  not  always  be  in  the  In- 
dicative, but  may  assume  any  f  orm,  according  to  the  sense :  — 

rf  placet  .  .  .  vUsfimna  (Cat.  M.  15),  if  you  please,  let  us  see.     [Hortatory 

Subjunctive,  §  489.] 
si  nondum  satis  cernitis,  lecoidimiuT  (Mil.  01),  if  you  do  not  yet  see  clearly, 

recollect     [Imperative.] 
at  quid  babes  certius,  velim  scire  ( A.U.  iv.  10),  if  you  heme  any  trustworthy 
information,  I  should  like  to  know  it   [Subjunctive  of  Modesty,  £  417. 1.] ' 


nOlite,  si  in  nostro  omnium  fletu  nQllam  lacrlmam  aspeiietis  MllSnis,  hoc  minus 
ei  parcere  (Mil.  93),  do  not,  if  amid  the  weeping  of  us  all  you  have  seen  no 
tear  [in  the  eyes]  of  MUo,  spare  him  the  less  for  thai. 
petimos  ■  vObla,  indices,  ai  qua  divina  in  tantie  ingeniis  commendatio  Ubet 
esse,  nt  enm  in  vestram  aeciptatis  fidem  (Arch.  31),  we  ask  you,  judges, 
if  there  ought  to  be  anything  in  such  genius  to  recommend  it  to  us  as 
by  a  recommendation  of  the  gods,  that  you  receice  Aim  under  your  pro- 
la  these  two  passages,  the  protasis  really  expresses  cause:  bnt  the  cause  Is  put  by 
the  speaker  in  the  form  of  a  non-committal  condition.    His  hearers  are  to  draw  the 
inference  for  themselves.    In  this  way  the  desired  impression  is  mads  on  their  minds 
more  effectively  than  If  an  outspoken  causal  clause  had  been  used. 

Future  Conditions 
516.  Future  Conditions  may  bo  more  vivid  or  less  vivid. 

1.  In  a  mote  vivid  future  condition  the  protasis  makes  a  distinct 
supposition  of  a  future  case,  the  apodosis  expressing  what  will  be  the 
logical  result. 

2.  In  a  less  vivid  future  condition,  the  supposition  is  less  distinct, 
the  apodosis  expressing  what  would  be  the  result  in  the  case  supposed. 

a.  In  the  more  vivid  future  condition  the  Future  Indicative  is  used 
in  both  protasis  and  apodosis  :  — 

ainibimnr,  si  volimna  (Tusc.  Hi.  IS),  we  shaU  be  healed  if  we  wish. 
quod  at  legero  aut  audlre  volfitls,  .  .  .  reperietli  (Cat  M.  20),  t/  you  will 
[shall  wish  to]  read  or  hear,  you  will  find. 

Note. — In  English  the  protasis  is  usually  expressed  by  the  Present  Indicative, 
rarely  by  the  Future  with  shall.  Often  in  Latin  the  Present  Indicative  is  found  in 
the  protasis  of  a  condition  of  this  hind  (cf.  §  468) :  — 

■I  Tjpcimus,  omnia  nobis  tuta  enin  t ;  sin  met  ii  ceaaerimm,  eadem  ilia  advorsa  Gent 
(Sail.  Cat.  68),  if  me  conquer,  all  things  will  be  safe  for  us;  but  if  we  yield 
through  fear,  those  same  things  will  become  hostile. 
»1  perefl,  hominuiu  manibns  perlisse  inrabit  (A™,  iii.  60fi),  iflperUh,  it  will  be 
pleasant  to  have  perUIied  at  the  hands  of  men. 
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b.  In  the  less  vivid  future  condition  the  Present  Subjunctive  is 
used  in  both  protasis  and  apodosis :  — 

haec  bI  tecum  patria  loquitur,  nonne  impetrftre  dcbeat  (Cat  i.  19),  if  your 

country  should  thus  apeak  with  you,  aught,  she  not  to  prevail? 
quod  si  qui*  deus  mihi  laigiatur,  .  .  .  valde  lecuBsm  (Cat  M.  83),  but  if  some 
god  were  to  grant  me  this,  I  should  stoutly  refuse. 


Nora.— The  Present  Subjunctive  sometimes  stands  In  protasis  with  the  Future 

(or  the  Present)  Indicative  in  apodosis  from  a  change  in  the  point  of  view : l 

si  diligenter  attenOiiaai,  inUlleeSmtw  (Inv.  ii.  44),  if  vie  attend  (should  attend) 

carefully,  vie  Bhall  understand. 
nisi  hoc  alert,  "iure  feci,"  non  habet  dcfensionem  (id.  i,  18),  unless  he  should 
say  this,  "I  acted  justifiably,"  he  has  no  defence. 

c.  If  the  conditional  act  is  regarded  as  completed  before  that  of  the 
apodosis  begins,  the  Future  Perfect  is  substituted  for  the  Future 
Indicative  in  protasis,  and  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  for  the  Present 
Subjunctive :  — 

Sin  cum  rxituarO  non  vSnero,  turn  erit  inimlcua  (Att.  ii.  2  a.  2),  but  if  I  do  not 

come  when  I  can,  he  will  be  unfriendly. 
si  a  corona  relictus  aim,  nCr.  qaeam  ulcere  (Brut.  103),  if  I  should  be  deserted 
by  the  circle  of  listeners,  I  should  not  be  able  to  speak. 

Note.— The  Future  Perfect  la  often  used  in  the  apodosis  of  a  fntnre  condition: 
as, — vehementer  mihi  gratum  Beeris,  si  nunc  adulescentem  liuiniLnitata  tuacompre- 
handeris  (Fain.  liii.  16),  you  will  do  (will  have  done)  me  a  great  favor,  if  you  receive 
this  young  man  with  your  usual  courtesy. 

d.  Any  form  denoting  or  implying  future  time  may  stand  in  the 
apodosis  of  a  future  condition.  So  the  Imperative,  the  participles  in 
•due  and  -rua,  and  verbs  of  necessity,  possibility,  and  the  like :  — 

alios  finis  constitnendns  est,  si  prius  quid  maxims  reprehendere  ScIpiO  solitua 
aitdlxero  (Lael.  50),  another  limit  must  be  set,  if  I  first  state  what  Scipio 
was  wont  most  to  find  fault  with. 

st  me  praecBperit  latum,  vOa  mandasse  memento  (Q.  C.  ix.  6.  28),  if  fate  cuta 
me  off  too  soon,  do  you  remember  that  I  ordered  this. 

nisi  oeulls  vlderitis  Insidias  Milonl  a  ClediO  factas,  nee  deprecitfiri  sumus  nee 
postnlitflri  (Mil.  6),  unless  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  the  plots  laid  against 
Milo  by  Clodius,  I  shall  neither  beg  nor  demand,  etc. 

nOn  possum  Istum  accfls&re,  Bl  cupiaro  (Verr.  iv.  87),  I  cannot  accuse  him,  if 
I  should  (so)  desire. 

'  rt  often  depends  entirely  upon  the  view  of  the  writer  at  the  moment,  and  not 
upon  the  nature  of  the  condition,  whether  it  shall  be  stated  vividly  or  not ;  as  in  the 
proverbial  "  If  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  catch  larks  "  the  impossible  condition  is  Iron- 
ically put  In  the  vivid  form,  to  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  some  other  supposed  condi- 
tion stated  by  some  one  else. 
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c  Barely  the  Perfect  Indicative  is  used  in  apodosis  with  a  Pres- 
ent oi  even  a  Future  (or  Future  Perfect)  in  protasis,  to  represent  the 
conclusion  rhetorically  as  already  accomplished  :  — 

si  hoc  bene  flrum  in  annuo  est,  Ticistis  (Liv.  ixi.  44),  if  this  is  well  fixed  in 

your  minds,  you  have  conquered.     (For  you  wUl  have  conquered.] 
Si  eundem  [animum]  habuerttle,  ricimni  (Id.  ni.  48),  if  you  shall  have  kept 
the  tame  spirit,  we  have  conquered. 

f,  A  future  condition  is  frequently  thrown  back  into  past  time, 
without  implying  that  it  is  contrary  to  fact  (§  617).  In  such  cases 
the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  may  be  nsed :  — 

nOn  poterat,  nisi  decertare  veUot  (8.  C.  iii.  44),  he  mat  not  able,  unless  he 

v>i*h*ttofigkL 
tumulus  apparuit,  .  .  .  al  luce  palam  lrttot  hoatis  praeventiirus  erat  (lav. 
xxii.  24),  a  hiil  appeared  .  .  .  if  they  should  go  openly  by  daylight,  the 
enemy  would  prevent.  [The  first  two  appear  like  Indirect  Discourse, 
but  are  not.  An  observer  describing  the  situation  in  the  first  example 
as  present  would  say  nBn  potest  ni*l  velit  (see  d),  and  no  Indirect  dis- 
course would  be  thought  of.] 
Caesar  si  peterst, .  .  .  son  qnicquani  proflcuret  (Ilor.  8.  -1.  3.  4),  {/  even  Caxar 
were  to  ask,  he  would  gain  nothing.  [Here  the  construction  is  not  con- 
trary to  fact,  but  is  simply  si  pctat,  nSn  pioficist,  thrown  into  past  time.] 

Conditions  Contrary  to  Fact 
517.  In  the  statement  of  a  supposition  impliedly  false,  the  Im- 
perfect and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  are  used  in  both  protasis  and 
apodosis.1     The  Imperfect  refers  to  present  time,  the  Pluperfect 
to  past;  — 

at  TfTerst,  verba  Eius  andlrttie  (Rose.  Com.  49),  if  he  were  living,  you  would 

hear  hit  words.     [Present.] 
Dial  to  Imlslasle,  numqnam  netpfeaam  (Cat.  M.  11),  unless  you  hod  lost  it,  I 

should  not  have  recovered  ft.     [Past.] 
at  moum  consilium  raluiaset,  tfl  hodie  egirf  a,  res  ptlblica  nOn  tot  duces  Smt- 

aiaaet(Phll.  11.  87),  if  my  Judgment  had  prevailed  [hs  It  did  not],  you 

would  this  day  be  a  beggar,  and  the  republic  would  net  havo  lost  to  many 

leaders.     [Mixed  Present  and  Past] 

1  The  implication  of  falsity,  in  this  construction.  Is  not  inherent  in  the  subjunc- 
tive i  but  comes  from  the  transfer  of  a  future  condition  to  past  time.  Thus  the  time 
for  the  happening  of  the  condition  has,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  already  passed ;  ao 
that,  if  the  condition  remains  a  condition,  it  must  be  contrary  to  fact.  So  past  forma 
of  the  indicative  implying  a  future  frequently  take  the  place  of  the  aubjunctWe  in 
apodosis  in  this  construction  (see  c,  d,  below,  and  $011). 
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a.  In  conditions  contrary  to  fact  the  Imperfect  often  refers  to  past 
time,  both  in  protasis  and  apodosiB,  especially  ■when  a  repeated  or  con- 
tinued action  is  denoted,  or  when  the  condition  %f  true  mould  still  exist  : 
si  nihil  litteris  adiuv&rentur,  numquam  aS  ad  eSnim  stadium  contulissent 
(Arch.  36),  if  they  had  not  been  helped  _at  all  by  literature,  they  never 
would  have  given  Vteir  attention  to  IXe  study  of  it     [Without  tho  condi- 
tion, adiuvitantui.] 
hie  el  mentis  csaet  suae,  aiisns  asset  edfioare  exerdttim  (l'ison.  CO),  if  An  Mere 
of  tone  mind,  would  he  hone  dared  to  lead  out  ike  amtft    [Hen  e*»ut 
denotes  a  continued  state,  past  as  well  as  present.] 
□On  cond dissent,  nisi  illud  receptaculum  classibus  nostrls  patiiet  (Verr.  ii. 
8),  [the  power  of  Carthage]  would  not  have  fallen,  unless  that  station  had 
teen  [constantly]  open  to  out  fleet*.    [Without  the  condition,  pattbat.] 
o.  In  the  apodoais  of  a  condition  contrary  to  fact  the  past  tenses 
of  the  Indicative  may  be  used  to  express  what  was  intended,  or  likely, 
or  already  begun.    In  this  use,  the  Imperfect  Indicative  corresponds 
in  time  to  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  and  the  Perfect  or  Pluperfect 
Indicative  to  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive :  — 

si  licitum  esset,  metre's  TeniSbaot  (Verr.  v.  126),  the  mothers  were  coming  if 

it  had  been  allowed. 
in  amplexOs  ffliae  ruebat,  nisi  HctCres  obstltissent  (Tac.  Ann.  rvi.  82),  he  viae 

about  rushing  into  his  daughter's  arms,  unless  the  Iktors  had  opposed. 
iam  tuta  tenebam,  nl  gens  crCdSlia  ferrO  invftsisset  (Aen.  vi.  358),  I  was  just 
reaching  a  place  of  safety,  had  not  the  fierce  people  attacked  me. 
Note  1.  —  Here  the  apodoais  may  be  regarded  as  elliptical.     Thus,  —  mitres  venie- 
bant(etvinisaent),  the  matrons  Mere  coming  {and  would  have  kept  on)  if,  etc. 

Noth2. — With  paene  (and  sometimes  prope) ,  almost,  the  Perfect  Indicative  ts  used 
In  the  apodosiB  of  a  past  condition  contrary  to  fact:  at,  — pons  iter  i»«n»  hostibns 
dedit,  nl  flnus  vir  fuisset  (Uv.  ii.  10),  the  bridge  had  almost  (ipsa  a  passage  to  the 
foe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  hero. 

c  Verbs  and  other  expressions  denoting  necessity,  propriety,  possi- 
bility, duty,  when  used  in  the  apodosis  of  a  condition  contrary  to 
fact,  may  be  put  in  the  Imperfect  or  Perfect  Indicative. 

Such  are  oportet,  decet,  dff beo,  possum,  Decease  eat,  opus  est,  and  the  Sec 
ond  Periphrastic  Conjugation: — * 

nOn  potnlt  fieri  sapiens,  nisi  natus  esset  (Fin.  ii.  103),  he  cuitld  not  hauebecoma 

a  sage,  if  he  had  not  been  born. 
si  prlvatus  esset  hoc  tempore,  tamen  is  etat  aeiiKendua  (Manil.  60),  if  he  inert 
at  this  time  a  private  citizen,  yet  he  ought  to  be  appointed. 

1  Observe  that  all  these  expressions  contain  the  idea  of  futurity  (cf.  p.  328,  footnote). 
Thus,  deoet  mi  [bodii]  ire  cris,  means  it  is  proper  for  me  [to-day]  to  go  tc-mi, 
and,  flecebat  m*  [heti]  Ire  hodiS,  it  was  proper  for  me  [yesterday]  to  go  to-day,  v 
with  the  implication  that  I  have  not  gone  as  I  was  bound  to  do. 
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quod  wbo  caput  dtMbat,  al  prob&rl  posset  (Fin.  It.  23),  what  ought  to  be  the 
multipoint,  if  it  amid  be  proved. 

■I  ita  putSsset,  ocrte  optibiliua  MilOnI  fait  (Mil.  SI) ,  if  he  had  thought  so,  surely 
it  would  have  been  preferable  for  Milo. 
Notb  1. — In  Present  conditions  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  (oportSiet,  posssm,  etc) 
1b  the  rule,  the  Indicative  being  rare;  In  Past  conditiona  both  the  Subjonclive  (usually 
Pluperfect)  and  the  Indicative  (usually  Perfect)  are  common. 

For  par  eiat,  melius  fait,  and  the  like,  followed  by  the  infinitive,  see  $  G21.  i». 
Note 2.— The  indicative  construction  is  carried  still  further  in  poetry:  as,— si 
nOn  alium  iactiret  odOrem,  laurus  erat  (Georg.  ii.  133),  it  were  a  laurel,  but  for  giving 
out  a  different  odor. 

d.  The  participle  in  -finis  with  eram  or  ful  may  take  the  place  of 
an  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  the  apodosis  of  a  condi- 
tion contrary  to  fact :  — 

quid  enim  futiirum  fuit  [sfcusset],  si  .  .  .  (Lir.  ii.  1),  what mould  have  hap- 
pened if,  etc. 

raUctaif  agrOs  erant,  nisi  ad  eOs  Matellus  litteras  mlsigsct  (Terr.  iii.  121),  they 
would  have  abandoned  their  field*,  ifMetettus  had  not  tent  them  a  letter. 

neqne  ambigitur  quln  ...  id  factfirus  fuerit,  si  .  .  .  (Li v.  ii.  1),  nor  is  there 
any  question  that  he  would  have  done  it,  if,  etc.     [Direct:  ftdaaet.] 

adeO  parata  sEditiO  f  uit  ut  Othonem  rapturi  fuerint,  nl  incerta  noctis  timuis- 
sent  (Tac.  II.  i  26),  so  far  advanced  viae  the  conspiracy  that  they  would 
have  seized  upon  Otho,  had  they  not  feared  the  hazard*  of the  night  [In 
a  main  clause:  rapuissent,  nl  tunuiaoent] 

e.  The  Present  Subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  in  poetry  in  the 
protasis  and  apodosis  of  conditions  contrary  to  fact :  — 

nl  comes  admoneat,  inrnat  (Aen.  vi.  293) ,  had  not  his  companion  warned  him, 
he  would  have  rushed  on.  [Cf .  til  si  hie  sis,  ali ter  aentiaa  (Tar.  And.  810), 
if  you  were  in  my  place,  you  would  think  differently.'] 


Note  1.  —  This  is  probably  a  remnant  of  an  old  construction  (see  next  note). 

Note  2.  — In  old  Latin  the  Present  Subjunctive  (as  well  as  the  Imperfect)  Is  used 
in  present  conditions  contrary  to  fact  and  the  Imperfect  (more  rarely  the  Pluperfect) 
in  past  conditions  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive, 
like  the  Imperfect  Indicative,  once  denoted  past  time,  even  in  conditional  sentences. 
Gradually,  however,  In  conditional  sentences,  the  Present  Subjunctive  was  restricted 
to  the  less  vivid  future  and  the  Imperfect  (in  the  main)  to  the  present  contrary  to  fact, 
while  the  Pluperfect  was  used  in  past  conditions  of  this  nature.  The  old  construction, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  retained  as  an  archaism  in  poetry. 

/.  In  Plautus  and  Terence  absque  mS  (te,  etc.)  is  sometimes  used  to 
introduce  conditions  contrary  to  fact :  — 

absque  ts  esaet,  hodie  nusquam  vtverem  (PL  Men.  1022),  if  it  were  not  for 

you,  1  should  not  be  alive  to-day. 
absque  eft  asset,  recte  ego  mib.1  vidiaaam  (Ter.  Ph.  188),  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Aim,  I  should  have  looked  out  for  myself. 
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GENERAL   CONDITIONS 

518.  General  Conditions  (§  513. 2)  have  usually  the  same  forms 
as  Particular  Conditions.  But  they  are  sometimes  distinguished 
in  the  following  eases :  — 

a.  The  Subjunctive  is  often  used  in  the  second  person  singular,  to 
denote  the  act  of  an  indefinite  subject  (you  =  any  one).  Here  the 
Present  Indicative  of  a  general  truth  may  stand  in  the  apodosis :  — 

vita  humftna  prope  ad  ferrum  est:  si  exerceas,  conteritor ;  si  nOn  eiereeSi, 
tamen  rOblgfl  interflcit  (Cato  de  M.),  human  life  is  very  like  iron:  if 
you  use  it,  it  wears  away;  if  you  don't  use  it,  rust  still  destroys  it. 

virtatem  necesB&riG  gloria,  etiamal  til  id  nOn  agae,  cdnseqnitnr  (Tunc,  i.  91), 
glory  necessarily  follows  virtue,  even  if  that  is  not  one's  aim. 

si  prohibits  imp&ne  trSnscenderis,  neque  metus  ultra  neque  pudor  est  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  64),  if  you  once  overstep  the  bounds  with  impunity,  there  is  no 
fear  or  shame  any  more. 

b.  In  a  general  condition  in  present  time,  the  protasis  often  takes 
the  Perfect  Indicative,  and  the  apodosis  the  Present  Indicative.  For 
past  time,  the  Pluperfect  is  used  in  the  protasis,  and  the  Imperfect  in 

the  apodosis :  — 

si  quOs  aliqua  parte  membrCram  inQtQIs  nitivi rant,  necari  lnbent  (Q.  C.  Iz. 
1.  26),  if  they  [ever]  mark  any  infirm  in  any  part  o/  their  limbs,  they 
[always]  order  them  to  be  put  to  death.  [Present.]  . 
bI  ft  perseqnendO  hostte  dSterrtre  nequiverant,  ab  tergO  eftcomveniibant  (lug. 
60),  if  [ever]  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pursuing,  they 
[always]  surrounded  them  in  the  rear.     [Past.] 

c.  In  later  ■writers  (rarely  in  Cicero  and  Caesar),  the  Imperfect  and 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive  are  used  in  protasis,  with  the  Imperfect  In- 
dicative in  apodosis,  to  state  a  repeated  or  customary  action  in  past 
time  (Iterative  Subjunctive'): — 

eI  quia  ft  dominO  prehendaiCtar,  concursu  mllitum  Sripiebltnr  (B.  C.  iii.  110), 
if  any  (runaway)  toot  arrested  by  his  master,  he  was  (always)  rescued  by 
a  mob  of  soldiers. 

accflsStOres,  el  facultas  Incident,  poenls  adJlciebanmt  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  80),  the 
accusers,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  were  visited  with  punishment. 

d  qnis  oollfigam  appeUftaaet,  ab  eo  it?,  discidebat  ut  paeniteret  nOn  prioris 
decretfl  stetisse  (T.iv.  iii.  86.  8),  if  any  one  appealed  to  a  colleague,  he 
[always]  came  off  in  such  case  that  he  repented  not  hoeing  submitted  to 
the  decree  qf  the  former  decemvir.  [Cf.  Socrates,  quam  bB  cumque  in 
partem  dedistet,  omnium  fuit  facile  prlnceps  (De  Or.  iii.  00),  in  whatever 
direction  Socrates  turned  himself,  he  was  (always)  easily  the  foremost  (it 
in  any,  etc.).] 
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Coadit  ioaMl  Relative  Clauses 

519.  A  clause  introduced  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Relative 
Adverb  may  express  a  condition  and  take  any  of  the  construc- 
tions of  Protasis1  (§  514):  — 

qui  enim  vitila  modum  adpBoit,  is  partem  suscipit  vtUSrum  (Tuec.  It.  42),  he 

who  [only]  sets  a  limit  in  faults,  takes  up  the  side  qf  the  faults,     [—si 

quia  adpOnit     Present,  nothing  implied.] 
qui  mentlrt  solet,  peler&re  cOnsmSvlt  (Bow.  Com.  46),  whoever  is  tn  the  habit  qf 

It/tog,  is  accustomed  to  meat  falsely     [=  si  qnie  solet.    Present,  nothing 

implied.] 
qtdcqaid  potuit,  potuit  Ipsa,  per  s£  (Leg.  Agr.  i.  30),  whatever  power  the  had, 

the  had  by  herself .     [=  si  quid  potuit     Fast,  nothing  implied.] 
qnod  qui  fadet,  non  aegrittldlne  solum  vacibit,  eed,  etc.  (Tosc.  iv.  S8),  and 

he  who  does  («uall  do)  this,  will  be  free  not  only,  etc.     [=slqmi»  fadet 

Future,  more  vivid.] 
quisquis  hue  venerit,  v&pul&bit  (PI.  Am.  309),  whoever  comes  hen  thall  get  a 

thrashing.     [=  si  quia  venerit.     Future,  more  vivid.] 
qu6  voles,  sequar  (Clu.  71),  wkithertoeoer  you  wish  (shall  wish),  I  wiUfoUow. 

[=  si  qnft  volis.     Future,  more  vivid.] 
philosopiiia,cuiqnIpsre«t,omnetenipUflaetatiaBiiiemoleetiaposaitdegere(Cat. 

M.  2),  -philosophy,  which  if  any  one  should  obey,  he  would  be  able  to  spend 

hit  whole  life  without  vexation.     [=  si  quia  paieat.     Future,  less  vivid.] 
qoaectunque  vos  causa  hQc  attulieset,  laetarer  (De  Or.  ii.  16),  I  should  he  glad, 

whatever  cause  had  brought  you  here  (i.e.  if  any  other,  as  well  as  the  one 

which  did).     [=  si .  .  .  attulisset.     Contrary  to  fact.] 
The  relative  in  this  construction  is  always  indefinite  in  meaning, 
and  very  often  inform. 

520.  The  special  constructions  of  General  Conditions  are  some- 
times found  in  Conditional  Relative  Clauses :  — 

1.  The  Second  Person  Singular  of  the  Subjunctive  in  the  protasis 
with  the  Indicative  of  a  general  truth  in  the  apodosis  (§  518.  a) :  — 

bonus  tantummodosSgnior  fit  nhl  neglagis,  at  malus  improbior  (lug.  31.  28), 
a  good  man  merely  becomes  less  diligent  when  you  don't  watch  him,  but  a 
bad  man  becomes  more  shameless.    [Present  General  Condition.] 

2.  The  Perfect  or  Pluperfect  Indicative  in  the  protasis  and  the 
Present  or  Imperfect  Indicative  in  the  apodosis  (?  518.  b) :  — 

cum  hue  veni,  hoc  ipsum  nihil  agere  me  deleetat  (De  Or.  ii.  24),  whenever  I 
come  here,  this  very  doing  nothing  delights  me  (whenever  I  have  come, 
etc.).     [Present  General  Condition.] 

1  As  in  the  Greek  Si  ir,  oVav,  etc. ;  and  In  fltatntex  In  English,  where  the  phrases 
if  any  person  thall  and  whoever  than  are  used  indifferently. 
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cum  roaam  vlderat,  torn  incipere  vSr  arbittabatui  (Verr.  v.  27),  whenever  he 
saw  (had  seen)  a  rose,  then  he  thought  spring  was  beginning,  [Past 
General  Condition.] 

3.  Ill  later  writers  (rarely  in  Cicero  and  Caesar)  the  Imperfect  or 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  the  protasis  and  the  Imperfect  Indicative 
in  the  apodosis  (§  518.  e): — 

obi  imbScillitas  m&teriae  postulate  viderStor,  pllae  interpBnuntoi  (B.  C.  ii. 
16),  wherever  the  weakness  of  the  timber  seemed  to  require,  piles  were  put 
between.     [Fast  General  Condition :  interponontur  —  inteiponSbantor.] 
qaScumqufl  sS  intulisset,  victOriam  sScum  trahibat  (Liv.  vi.  8),  wherever  he 
ed,  he  carried  victory  with  him.     [Past  General  Condition.] 


Condition  Disguised 

521,  In  many  sentences  properly  conditional,  the  Protasis  is 
not  expressed  by  a  conditional  clause,  but  is  stated  in  some  other 
form  of  words  or  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  thought. 

a.  The  condition  may  be  implied  in  a  Clause,  or  in  a. Participle, 
Noun,  Adverb,  or  some  other  word  or  phrase :  — 

facile  mfi  paterer  —  U16  ipsfl  itldice  qoaarente  —  pro  Sex.  RosciO  dlcere  (Rose. 

Am.  85),  I  should  readily  allow  myself  to  speaJcfor  Soscius  if  that  very 

judge  were  conducting  the  trial.    [Present  contrary  to  fact :  si  quaereret, 

paterer.] 
nOn  mihi,  nisi  admonito,  vEnisset  in  mentem  (De  Or.  ii.  180) ,  it  would  not  have 

come  into  my  mind  unless  [I  had  been]  reminded.     [Past  contrary  to 

fact:  nisi  ndmonitue  casern.] 
nflna  alia  gens  tanU  mOle  cl&dis  nOn  obrnta  esset  (Liv,  xxii.  64),  there  is  no 

other  people  that  would  not  have  been  crushed  by  such  a  weight  of  disaster. 

[Past  contrary  to  fact:  si  alia  fnissot.] 
nemo  umquam  tine  magna  spe  immortal  it&tis  se  pro  patriSofferret  ad  mortem 

(Tusc.  i.  32),  no  one,  without  great  hope  of  immortality,  would  ever  expose 

himself  to  death  for  his  country.    [Present  contrary  to  fact :  nisi  magnam 

spem  haberet.] 
quid  hunc  paucOrum  annSrum  acceasiB  iuvare  potuisset  (Lael.  11),  what  good 

could  the  addition  of  a  few  years  have  done  him  (if  they  had  been  added)  ? 

[Past  contrary  to  fact :  si  accessissent.] 
quid  igitur  mihi  ferarum  laniatua  aberit  nihil  sentient!  (Tusc.  i.  104),  what 

harm  will  the  mangling  by  wild  beasts  do  me  if  I  don't  feel  anything 

(feeling  nothing)  ?    [Future  more  vivid :  si  nihil  sentiam.  ] 
indtata  semel  prOclIvi  labuntur  mistinerique  nil  110  modO  possnnt  (id.  iv.  42), 

if  once  given  a  push,  they  slide  down  rapidly  and  can  in  no  way  lie 

checked.     [Present  General  ■  si  incitata  ■oat.] 
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Note.  —  In  several  phrases  denoting  necessity,  propriety,  or  the  like,  the  Imper- 
fect, Perfect,  or  Pluperfect  Indicative  of  ewe  is  used  in  the  apodosis  of  a  condition 
contrary  to  fact,  the  protasis  being  implied  in  a  subject  Infinitive  (of.  SIT.  c)  :  — 

quanta  melius  fneiat  promissum  non  ease  servatum  (Off.  lii.  94),  how  natch  better 
would  it  have  been  if  the  promise  had  not  been  kept !    [promissum  .  .  . 
servatum  =  si  promissum  non  esset  servatum.] 
mod  praMiimm  fait  (Att.  viii.  2.  2),  it  would  have  been  honorable  to  die. 
sed  erat  ■equina  Tiifainm  aliqnld  di  disseosiOae  nostra  iflaicare  (Fin.  ii.  119),  but  it 
would  be  more  equitable  if  Triarius  patsed  judgment  on  our  dispute.    [Tri- 
ftrium  iiidicftre  =  si  Triarius  iudicaret .] 
•atlcB  fnlt  imittere  milites  (In  v.  ii.  73),  it  would  have  been  better  to  late  the  soldiers. 
[&mlttere=si  fcmlsisset.] 

b.  The  condition  may  be  contained  in  a  wish  (  Optative  Subjunctive), 
or  expressed  as  an  exhortation  or  command  {Hortatory  Subjunctive 
or  Imperative) :  — 

ntmam  quidem  fniBsemt  molestus  nobis  nOn  esset  (Fam,  acii.  3),  I  wish  I 
had  been  [chief] :  he  would  not  now  be  troubling  u»  (i.e.  it  I  had  been). 
[Optative  Subjunctive.] 
nMflram  expelUs  forca,  tamen  Usque  reenrret  (Hot.  Ep.  i.  10. 24),  drive  out 

nature  with  a  pitchfork,  still  she  will  ever  return.     [Hortatory.] 
rogis  enim  AristOnem,  neget  (Fin.  It.  69),  for  ask  Arista,  he  would  deny. 
manent  ingenia  senibus,  modo  pennanaat  stadium  et  industria  (Cat.  M.  22), 
old  men  keep  their  menial  powers,  only  let  them  keep  their  zeal  and  dili- 
gence (§  628.  k.).     [Hortatory.] 
toll*  banc  opmiOnem,  lactam  sustuleris  (Tusc.  i.  SO),  remove  this  notion,  and 
you  will  have  done  away  with  grief.     [Imperative.] 
Nora. — The  so-called  Concessive  Subjunctive  with  ot  and  nt"  often  has  the  force 
of  protasis  (§027.  a.  n.)  :  as, — ut  enim  rationem  Plato  nfillam  adferret,  ipsa  auctOritate 
me  frangeret  (Tusc.  i.  49),  even  if  Plato  gave  no  reasons,  [still]  he  would  overpower 
me  by  his  mere  authority. 

c.  Rarely  the  condition  takes  the  form  of  an  independent  clause: 
rides :  mSiore  cachinno  concutitur  (Iuv.  ili.  100),  you  laugh;  he  shake*  with 

louder  laughter  (—if  you  laugh,  he  shakes), 
commovi :  aenties  (Tusc.  iv.  64),  stir  him  up,  [and]  you'll  find,  etc. 
dS  paupertate  agitur :  multi  patlentes  pauperEs  comrnemorantur  (id.  hi.  6T), 
we  speak  of  poverty ;  many  patient  poor  are  mentioned. 
For  Conditional  Relative  Clauses,  see  S§  019,  620. 

Condition  Omitted 
522.  The  Protasis  is  often  wholly  omitted,  but  may  be  inferred 
from  the  course  of  the  argument :  — 

poterat  Sextiliua  impune  neg&re :  quia  enim  redargueret  (Fin.  it  65),  Sextilius 
might  have  denied  with  impunity;  for  who  would  prove  him  wrong  (if  ha 
had  deniad)f 
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a.  In  expressions  signifying  necessity,  propriety,  and  the  like,  the 

Indicative  may  be  used  in  the  apodosis  of  implied  conditions,  either 
future  or  contrary  to  fact :  — 

quod  contra  dee uit  ab  UIO  menm  [corpus  cremSrl]  (Cat.  M.  84),  whereas  on 

the  other  hand  mine  ought  to  have  been  burnt  by  him. 
nam  nOa  decibat  domum  lflgSre  nbi  esset  aliquis  in  lucem  editus  (Tqsc.  i- 

115),  for  it  were  fitting  for  us  to  mourn  the  house  where  a  man  has  been 

born  (but  wa  do  not). 
quantO  melius  faarat  (Off,  iii.  94),  hour  much  belter  it  would  have  been. 
ill ud  eiat  apthto,  aeqirnm  cuiqne  concfidere  (Fin.  iv.  2),  it  would  be  mere  fit 

ting  to  yield  each  one  his  rights. 
ipaum  enim  exspectSre  mignum  fuit  (Pail.  11. 103),  would  it  have  been  a  great 

matter  to  wait  for  the  man  himself? 
longnm  est  ea  dlcere,  Bed  .  .  .  (Seat.  12),  it  would  be  tedious  to  tell,  etc. 

[Future.] 

Nora  1.  —  In  tbls  nmiBtrnctioTi,  the  Imperfect  Indicative  refers  to  present  lime; 
the  Pluperfect  to  simple  past  time,  like  the  Perfect.  Thus  oportEbat  means  U  ought 
to  be  [now],  but  is  not;  oportnerat  means  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  was  not. 

Nora  2. — In  many  cases  it  is  Impassible  to  say  whether  a  protasis  was  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  not  (see  third  example  above). 

Complex  Conditions 
523.  Either  the  Protasis  or  the  Apodosis  may  be  a  complex  idea 
in  which  the  main  statement  is  made  with  expressed  or  implied 
qualifications.     In  such  cases  the  true  logical  relation  of  the 
parts  is  sometimes  disguised :  — 

si  quia  hOrnm  dlxisset ...  si  verbum  dB  rG  public*  fecisset .  .  .  multa  plflra 
dlxissequam  dlxisset  putarEturXRosc.  Am.  2),  if  any  of  these  had  spoken, 
incase  he  had  said  a  word  about  politics  he  would  bethought  to  have  said 
much  more  than  he  did  say.  [Here  the  apodosis  of  dlzisaet  is  the  whole 
of  the  following  statement  (si .  .  .  pntaretor),  which  is  Itself  conditioned 
by  a  protasis  of  its  own:  si  verbnm,  etc]. 

quod  si  in  hoc  mnndO  fieri  sine  del)  nOn  potest,  ne"  in  sphaera  quidem  eOsdem 
mHU  Bine  dlvInO  ingenlo  potuisset  fmltarl  (Tusc.  L  63),  now  if  that  can- 
not be  done  in  this  uniwrse  without  divine  agency,  no  more  could  [Archi- 
medes] in  Ms  orrery  have  imitated  the  same  revolutions  without  divine 
genius.  [Here  si  potest  (a  protasis  with  nothing  implied)  has  for  Its 
apodosis  the  whole  clause  which  follows,  but  potniaset  has  a  contrary- 
to-fact  protasis  of  Its  own  Implied  in  sine  .  .  .  ingenio.] 

peream  male  si  nfin  optimum  erat  (Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  6),  confound  me  (may  I 
perish  wretchedly)  if  it  would  n't  be  better.  [Here  peream  is  apodosis  to 
the  rest  of  the  sentence,  while  the  true  protasis  to  optimum  erat,  contrary 
to  fact,  is  omitted.] 
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Clauses  of  Comparison  (Conclusion  Omitted) 

S24,  Conditional  Clauses  of  Comparison  take  the  Subjunctive, 
usually  in  the  Present  or  Perfect  unless  the  sequence  of  tenses 
requires  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect. 

Such  clauses  are  Introduced  by  the  comparative  particles  tamquam, 
tamquam  si  quasi,  ac  si,  ut  si.  velut  si  (later  velttt),  poetic  ceu  (all  mean- 
ing as  if),  and  by  quam  al  (than  if) :  — 

tamquam  clausa  sit  Asia  (Fain.  xii.  9),  as  if  Asia  were  closed. 
tamquam  si  claudus  aim  (PI.  Asia.  427),  just  as  if  I  were  lame. 
ita  hOs  [honSrgs]  petunt,  quasi  honestB  vbeiint  (lug.  85),  they  seek  them 

(offices)  just  as  if  they  had  lived  honorably. 
quasi  verO  nOn  specie  visa  iudicentnr  (Acad.  ii.  58),  as  if  forsooth  visible  things 

were  not  judged  by  their  appearance. 
similiter  facis  acsi  me  logos  (N.  D.  ail-  8),  you  do  exactly  as  if  you  asked  me. 
crfldellt&tem  borrerent  velut  si  coram  adesiet  (B.  O.  1.  82),  they  dreaded  his 

cruelty  (they  said),  as  ff  he  were  present  in  person. 
hie  ingentem  pflgnam  cernimus  ceu  cetera  nusquam  bellafbrent  (Aen.  11.  488), 

ftere  we  saw  a  great  battle,  as  If  there  were  no  Jlghtlng  elsewhere.     [But 

sometimes  with  the  indicative  in  poetry,  as  id.  v.  88.] 
magis  &  me  abesse  videb&ra  quam  si  domi  esees  ( Att.  vi.  5),  you  seemed  to 

be  absent  from  me  more  than  if  you  were  at  home. 

Notb  1.— These  subjunctive  clauses  are  really  future  conditions  with  apodosis 
Implied  In  the  particle  Itself.  Thus  in  tamquam  si  elandus  >im  the  protasis  Is  introduced 
by  (I,  and  the  apodosis  implied  in  tamquam. 

Note  2. — The  English  idiom  would  lead  ua  to  expect  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 
Subjunctive  (contrary  to  fact)  with  these  particles ;  but  the  point  of  view  is  different 
in  the  two  languages.  Thus  the  second  example  above  is  translated  jvst  as  ty  I  were 
tame,  —  as  If  it  were  a  present  condition  contrary  to  fact;  but  it  really  means  just  as 
[it  would  be]  if  I  should  [&t  some  future  time]  be  lame,  and  so  Is  a  less  vivid  future 
condition  requiring  the  Present  Subjunctive.  Similarly  quasi  BonestS  vlierint,  at  if 
they  had  lived  honorably,  is  really  in  [they  would  do  In  the  future]  if  they  should  have 
lived  honorably  and  so  requires  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  ({016.  c). 

a.  Even  after  a  primary  tense,  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive (contrary  to  fact)  is  often  used  in  conditional  clauses  of 
comparison :  — 

aeqiiestrpQiflaQBTmeanegntiaesBeiit  (Fam.  xlii.  43),  I  entreat  you  as  much 

as  (fit  were  my  own  business. 
tins  negOtium  ale  velim  susclplae  ut  si  esset  res  mea  (Id.  vil.  20.  1),  I  would 

have  you  undertake  his  business  as  though  it  were  my  affair. 

Note.  —  The  practice  differs  with  the  different  particles.  Thus  in  Cicero  a  clause 
with  tamquam  or  quasi  almost  always  observes  the  sequence  of  tenses,  but  with  quam  at 
the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  is  the  rule- 
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Use  of  si'  and  its  Corapounde 

525.  The  uses  of  some  of  the  more  common  Conditional  Parti- 
cles may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

a.  SI  ia  used  for  qflinrmtitie,  nisi  (nl)  and  si  nOn  for  negative  con- 
ditions. 

1.  With,  nisi  (generally  unless)  the  apodosis  is  stated  as  universally  true 
except  in  the  single  case  supposed,  in  which  cue  it  is  (impliedly)  not  true : 

nisi  CouOn  adeat,  maereo,  unless  Conen  is  here,  I  mourn  (i.e.  I  am  always  in 
a  state  of  grief  except  in  the  single  case  of  Conon's  presence,  in  which 
case  I  am  not). 

2.  With  si  non  (if  not)  the  apodosis  is  only  stated  as  true  in  ikt  (negative) 
com  supposed,  bat  as  to  other  cases  no  statement  is  made  t — 

al  ConOn  »8n  adeat,  maereo1,  if  Cotton  is  not  lure,  I  mourn  (i.e.  I  mourn  in 
the  single  case  of  Conon's  absence,  nothing  being  said  as  to  other  oases 
In  which  I  may  or  may  not  mourn). 
Norn.-  -II  often  makes  no  difference  in  which  of  these  forms  the  condition  is 


si,  except  if,  unless,  oectira :  — 
noli  putare  me  ad  quemquam  longiOres  epistnlas  scnbere,  nial  a!  qnis  ad  me 
plQra  scrlpsit  (Fan.  liv,  2),  .  .  .  except  in  case  one  writes  more  to  me. 
Notb. — Mi  is  an  old  form  surviving  in  a  few  conventional  phrases  and  reappear- 
ing in  poets  and  later  writers. 

6.  Nisi  v5rB  and  nisi  forte  regularly  introduce  an  objection  or  excep- 
tion ironically,  and  take  the  Indicative:  — 

nisi  fiii  L.  Caesar  crBilSlior  tIbub  eat  (Cat.  iv.  19),  unless  indeed  Lucius 

Cmsar  seemed  too  cruel. 
nisi  fette  Tetanias  F^teftreornm  oplnlonem  seqnl  (Fat.  37),  unless,  to  be  sure, 
we  choose  to  follow  the  notion  of  the  Epicureans. 
Notb.  —This  is  the  regular  way  of  introducing  a  reductlo  ad  absurdum  in  Latin. 
Hisi  alone  is  sometinfos  usod  in  this  sense:  as, — nisi  unum  hoe  laeiam  nt  in  puteO 
ccnam  coqnant  (PI.  Anl.  3(55),  unless  I  do  this  one  thing,  [sake  them]  cooi  dinner 
IsfltwIL 

e.  Slve  (sen)  . .  .  sive  (seu),  whether  . .  .  or,  introduce  a  condition 
in  the  form  of  an  alternative.  They  may  be  used  with  any  form  of 
condition,  or  with  different  forms  in  the  two  members.  Often  also 
they  are  osed  without  a  verb :  — 

nam  Ills  Iocs  libentissimS  soleO  utl,  sive  quid  mScam  ipse  cSgitO,  slve  quid 
sorlbO  ant  lego  (Legg.  ii.  1  ),/or  I  enjoy  myself  most  in  thai  place,  whether 
I  an  thinking  by  myself,  or  ant  either  writing  or  reading. 
Notk.  —  Sive  . .  .  sea  and  ten  .  .  .  *lv»  are  J«to  or  noetic. 
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d.  Sin,  but  if,  often  introduces  a  supposition  contrary  to  one  that 
precedes : — 

accusator  ilium  defendet  Bl  poterit ;  sin  minus  poterit,  neg&bit  (Inv.  ii.  88), 
the  accuser  will  defend  him  if  he  can;  but  if  he  cannot,  he  mill  deny. 

e.  Nisi  is  often  used  loosely  by  the  comic  poets  in  the  sense  of  only 
when  a  negative  (usually  nesctt)  is  expressed,  or  easily  understood,  in 
the  main  clause :  — 

nesciC :  nisi  mfl  dlxisse  nemini  certO  scio  (Tar.  Ph.  852),  I  don't  know :  only 
I  am  sure  that  I  hate  n't  told  anybody. 

CONCESSIVE  CLAUSES 
528.  Theconeessive  idea  lBrathervague  and  general,  and  takes  a  variety  of  forma, 
each  of  which  has  its  distinct  history.  Sometimes  concession  is  expressed  by  the  Hor- 
tatory Subjunctive  in  a  sentence  grammatically  independent  ({440),  but  it  is  more 
frequently  and  more  precisely  expressed  by  a  dependent  clause  introduced  by  a  con- 
cessive particle.  The  concessive  force  lies  chiefly  in  the  Conjunctions  (which  are 
indefinite  or  conditional  in  origin),  and  Is  often  made  clearer  by  an  adversative  par- 
ticle (tamen,  certf)  in  the  main  clause.  As  the  Subjunctive  may  be  used  in  Independ- 
ent clauses  to  express  a  concession,  it  is  also  employed  In  concessive  clauses,  and 
somewhat  more  frequently  than  the  indicative. 

AST.  The  Particles  of  Concession  (meaning  although,  granting 
that)  are  quamvia,  ut,  licet,  etsi,  tametsi,  etiam  si,  quamquam,  and  cum. 

Some  of  these  take  the  Subjunctive,  others  the  Indicative,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  clause  which  each  introduces. 

a.  QuamvlB  and  ut  take  the  Subjunctive:  — 

nnamvifl  ipsl  InfanWis  slot,  tamen  .  .  .  (Or.  76),  however  incapable  of  speaking 

they  themselves  may  be,  yet,  etc. 
qnamvis  sceler&U  illl  fuisssnt  (Da  Or.  i.  230),  however  guilty  they  might  have 

qoamvia  cfimis  in  anilcls  tuendls  fnerit  (Fin.  it.  80),  amiable  at  he  may  have 

been  in  keeping  his  friends. 
at  nGmlnem  alium  rogSsset  (Mil.  46),  even  if  he  had  asked  no  other. 
ut  enim  nOn  efflciis  quod  vis,  tamen  mors  at  malum  nOn  sit  efflcies  (Tusc.  i. 
16),  for  even  if  you  do  not  accomplish  what  you  wish,  still  you  will  prom 
that  death  is  not  an  evil. 
at  rationem  Plato  nQllam  adf erret  (id.  1. 49) ,  though  Plato  adduced  no  reasons. 
Note. — Qtumvfs  means  literally  as  mueh  as  you  will.    Thus  in  the  first  example 
above,  let  them  be  as  incapable  as  you  will,  still,  etc.    The  subjunctive  with  qnamvis 
la  hortatory,  like  that  with  n(  (§  440) ;  that  with  ut  (ut  nfln)  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

b.  Halt,  although,  takes  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive :  — 
licet  omnia  mini  ten-fires  perlculaqne  lmpendwnt  (Boao.  Am.  SI),  though  all 

terrors  ami  perils  should  menace  me. 
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Note.  —  Licet  is  properly  a  verb  in  the-  present  tense,  meaning  it  is  granted.  Hence 
the  subjune live  is  by  the  sequence  of  tenses  limited  to  the  Present  and  Perfect.  The 
concessive  clause  with  licet  is  hortatory  in  origin,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a  substan- 
tive clause  serving  as  the  subject  of  the  impersonal  verb  (§666.  n.1). 

.      e.  Etsi,  etlam  si,  tametsi,  even  if,  take  the  same  con  struct  ions  as  si 
(see  §514):  — 

etsi  abest  maturitas,  tamen  non  est  inutile  (Fam.  vi.  18.  4),  though  ripeness 

of  age  is  wanting,  yet  it  is  not  useless,  etc. 
etsi  mimquam  dubium  fait,  tamen  peispicio  (id.  t.  19),  although  it  has  never 

been  doubtful,  yet  I  perceive,  etc. 
etsi  statueram  (id.  v.  6),  though  I  had  determined. 

etsi  nihil  aliud  aba  talis  ne  tie,  tamen  contentos  vOs  esse  oportebat  (Sail.  90), 

even  if  you  had  taken  away  nothing  else,  you  ought  to  have  been  satisfied. 

etiam  si  quod  scrfb&s  non  habebis,  scrlbitO  tamen  (Fam.  xvi.  26),  even  if  you 

[shall]  have  nothing  to  write,  still  unite. 
sedea  tametai  vOs  parvl  pendibatis  (Sail.  Cat.  62.  9),  but  although  you  regarded 
those  things  as  of  small  account. 
Note  1.  —  Tametsi  with  the  subjunctive  is  very  rare. 

Note  2.  —  A  protasis  with  >I  often  has  a  concessive  force :  as,  —  ego,  d  eawnt  Ini- 
micitiae  mini  enm  C.  Caesare,  tamen  hoc  tempore  rei  publieae  cCnsulere  . . .  deberem 
(Prov.  Cons.  4?i,  as  for  me,  even  if  I  had  private  quarrels  with  Cesar,  it  would  stilt 
be  my  duty  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  state  at  this  crisis. 

d.  Quamquam,  although,  introduces  an  admitted  fact  and  takes  the 
Indicative :  — 

omnibus  — quamquam  ruit  Ipse  sulscladibns  — pestem  dBnflntlat  (Phil.  j$v. 

8),  though  he  is  breaking  down  under  his  disasters,  still  he  threatens  all 

with  destruction. 

Note. — Qoamquam  more  commonly  means  and  yet,  introducing  a  view  proposition 

in  the  indicative :  as,  —  qoamquam  haec  qnidem  lam  tolembllla  viaeTumtur,  eta,  etc. 

(Mil.  76) ,  and  yet  these,  in  truth,  seemed  now  bearable,  though,  etc. 

e.  The  poets  and  later  writers  frequently  use  quamvls  and  quam- 
quam like  etsi,  connecting  them  with  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunc- 
tive, according  to  the  nature  of  the  condition :  — 

quamquam  moverttur  (Liv.  zzzvi.  34),  although  he  was  moved. 

PolliO  amat  nostram,  quamvls  est  rustica,  musam  (Eel.  ill.  81),  Pollio  loves 

my  muse,  though  she  is  rustic. 
qoamvfs  perveneraa  (Liv.  ii.  40),  though  you  had  come. 

f.  Ut,  as,  with  the  Indicative,  may  he  equivalent  to  a  concession : 
vBrum  ut  eirare  potuisH,  sic  dfcipi  te  nOn  potuisse  quia  nCn  videt  (Fam.  x. 
20.  2),  suppose  yon  could  have  been  mistaken,  who  does  not  see  that  you 
cannot  have  been  deceived  in  this  way  T 
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CLAUSES  OP  PBOVISO 
528.  Cum,  mods,  dnmmodo,  and  untura  ut,  introducing  a  Proviso, 
take  the  Subjunctive.    The  negative  with  these  particles  is  tit: 

Oderint  dnm  metoant  (Off.  i.  97),  let  them  hate,  if  only  they  fear. 

valetudO  medo  bona  alt  (Brut.  64),  jirovided  the  health  be  good. 

dnmmodo  inter  me  atqne  te  mfimfl  Intersit  (Cat.  L  10),j)rott(ded  only  the  waU 

(of  the  city)  is  between  us. 
tantum  nt  sdaut  (Att.  xvi.  11.  1),  provided  only  they  know. 
motlo  ue  ait  ex  peeudum  genere  (Off.  L  106),  provided  [in  pleasure]  he  be 

not  of  the  herd  of  cattle. 
id  facial  aaepe,  dam  ne  lassos  flat  (Cato  R.  R.  v.  4),  Ut  him  do  this  often, 

provided  he  doe$  not  get  tired, 
dnmmodo  ea  (sevBritas)  n!  varietur  (Q.  Fr.  1 1. 20),  provided  only  it  (strictness) 

be  not  allowed  to  swerve. 
tantnm  nt  naceat  (Or.  M.  iz.  21),  only  let  It  do  no  harm. 
Note, — The  Subjunctive  with  modo  Is  hortatory  or  optative ;  that  with  dum  and 
dnmmodo,  a  development  from  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive  with  dum  in  temporal  clauses, 
(663  (compare  the  colloquial  to  long  as  my  health  Is  good,  I  don't  care). 

a.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  without  a  particle  sometimes  ex- 
presses a  proviso :  — 

gint  Maecenates,  nOn  deerunt  MarOnBs  {Hart.  vitt.  66.  6),  to  there  be  Maxe- 
nases,  Virgils  will  not  be  lacking. 

b.  The  Subjunctive  with  ut  (negative  ne)  is  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note a  proviso,  usually  with  it«  in  the  main  clause :  — 

probata  conditio  est,  sed  lta  ut  ille  praesldia  dedflceret  (Att.  vli.  14.  1),  the 
term*  were  approved,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  should  withdraw  the 
garrison*. 

Note.  —  This  Is  a  development  of  the  construction  of  Characteristic  or  Result. 

For  a  clause  of  Characteristic  expressing  Proviso,  see  f  $30.  d. 

CLAUSES   OF  PURPOSE   (FINAL  CLAUSES) 

629.  The  Subjunctive  In  (he  clause  of  Purpose  is  hortatory  In  origin,  coming  - 
through  a  kind  of  Indirect  discourse  construction  (for  which  see  §592).  Thus,  misit 
lBgltos  qui  aicerent  means  he  sent  ambassadors  who  should  soy,  I.e.  who  were  directed 
to  say  ;  In  the  direct  orders  the  verb  would  be  didte,  which  would  become  Meant  In  the 
Indirect  Discourse  of  narrative  (§  688)  or  aicerent  in  the  past  (of.  hortatory  subjunctive 
in  past  tenses,  $  439.  6).    The  Subjunctive  with  st  and  ni  is,  lii  general,  similar  in 

530.  A  clause  expressing  purpose  is  called  a  Final  Clause. 

531,  Final  Clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  nt  (uU), 
negative  na  (ut  tit),  or  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Adverb:  — 

.    :    ,Goog[e 
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1.  Pure  Clauses  of  Purpose,  with  at  (uti)  or  ne  (ut  nB),  express  the 
purpose  of  the  main  verb  in  the  form  of  a  modifying  clause:  — 

ab  ar&trO  abd  use  runt  Cinciiinatum,  nt  dictator  esset  (Fin.  ii.  12),  they  brought 
Cincinnatus  from  the  plough  that  he  might  be  dictator. 

nt  ilnt  auiillO  aula,  aubaistunt  (B.  C.  i.  80),  they  halt  in  order  to  support  (be 
an  aid  to)  their  own  men. 

ut  militfis  oppidum  inrumperent,  portSs  obstruit  (id.  i.  27),  he  barricaded  the 
gate*,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  not  break  into  the  town. 

bcSX&b  parari  iubet,  ne  quam  facilitates  dlmittat  (id.  i.  28),  he  orders  scaling- 
ladders  to  be  got  ready,  in  order  not  to  let  slip  any  opportunity. 

lit  nt  sit  impime  (Mil.  31),  that  it  be  not  with  impunity. 

Note  1.  —  Sometimes  the  conjunction  has  a  correlative  (idea,  iddirf,  Ml  *miliS,  etc.) 
in  the  main  clause  (of.  % 861.  a):  — 

legum  iflcircfl  gervi  sumus,  at  liberl  sinus  (Clu.  146)  ,/or  this  reason  we  are  subject 

to  the  laws,  that  we  may  be  free. 
cOpias  tr&naduiit  eo  consiliS,  ut  castsllum  expugnaret  (of.  B.  0. 11.  9),  he  led  the. 
troops  across  with  thte  design — to  storm  the  fort. 
Nora  2.  —  ut  bSd  sometimes  occurs  Id  clauses  of  purpose  when  nfln  belongs  to  some 
particular  word:  as, — at  plara  nan  dicam  (Manil.  44),  to  avoid  unnecessary  talk. 

2.  Relative  Clauses  of  Purpose  are  introduced  by  the  relative  pro- 
noun qui  or  a  relative  adverb  (uM,  unde,  quo,  etc.)-  The  antecedent 
is  expressed  or  implied  in  the  main  clause:  — 

mittitnr  L.  Deciding  Saxa  qui  loci  n&turam  psrapidat  (B.  C.  I.  66),  Lucius 

Decldius  Saxa  is  sent  to  examine  the  ground  (who  should  examine,  etc.). 
acrtbebat  or&tiones  qaia  alii  dieareat  (Brut  206),  he  wrote  speeches-far  other 

men  to  deliver. 
eO  exatlncW)  fore  unda  diacersm  nPrninem  (Cat.  M.  12) ,  that  when  he  was  dead 

there  would  be  nobody  from  whom  (whence)  I  could  learn. 
hulc  nB  nbi  consistent  quidem  contra;  ta  locum  rellquistl  (Quinct.  73),  you 

have  left  him  no  ground  even  to  make  a  stand  against  you. 
habfibam  quo  cfinfugerem  (Fain.  iv.  6.  2),  I  had  [a  retreat]  whither  I  might  flee. 
Nora.—  In  this  construction  qui =ut  is  (etc.),  abi=at  ibi,  and  soon  ($637.  2). 

a.  The  ablative  quo  (=  nt  eS)  is  used  as  a  conjunction  in  final 
clauses  which  contain  a  comparative :  — 

comprimere  eCrum  audAciam,   quo  faciUns  cfterOrum   animl  fnmgerentnr 
(Fam.  xv.  4.  10),  to  repress  their  audacity,  that  the  spirit  of  the  others 
might  be  broken  more  easily  (by  which  the  more  easily). 
Ubertate  usos  est,  qnfl  impflniua  dicSx  esaet  (Quinct.  11),  he  took  advantage 
Of  liberty,  that  he  might  bluster  with  more  impunity. 

Norm.  —  Occasionally  qiS  introduces  a  final  clause  that  does  not  contain  a  compara- 
tive: as,  —  L.  Sulla  exercitnm,  quo  aibi  flduoi  faceret,  Ifuniriose  habuerat  (Sail.  Cat.  11), 
Lucius  Sulla  had  treated  the  army  luxuriously,  in  order  to  make  it  devoted  to  him. 

For  quSminus  (—  ut  efl  minus)  after  verba  of  hindering,  see  5  668.  6. 

Google 
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532.  The  principal  clause,  on  which  a  final  clause  depends,  is 
often  to  be  supplied  from  the  context :  — 

ao  ne  longum  sit .  .  .  iussimus  (Cat.  ill.  10),  and,  not  to  be  tedious,  we  ordered, 
etc     [Strictly,  in  order  not  to  be  tedious,  I  say  we  ordered.] 

sed  at  ad  Dionysium  rede&mus  (Tusc.  v.  63),  but  to  return  to  Dionysius. 

ted  tit  eOdem  reverter,  causa  haec  fuit  timSris  (7am.  vi.  7.  3),  but,  to  return 
to  the  same  point,  this  was  tke  cause  of  fear. 

satis  incOnsIderSt!  fuit,  ne  dlcam  audacis  (Phil.  ijii.  12),  it  was  Vie.  act  of  one 
rash  enough,  not  to  say  daring. 

Note  1. -By  a  similar  ellipsis  tlio  Subjunctive  Is  used  with  nMnm  (sometimes  n*}, 
stUl  lets,  not  to  mention  that :  — 

nMuatoarri  esse  posBimus  (Clq.  96),  much  less  could  we  be  safe. 

nMumisti  u6u  atatlm  conquMtQri  Bint  aliqnid  Bceleriset  fl5.giti  (Leg.  Agr.  ii.  97), 

far  more  will  they  hunt  up  at  once  some  sort  of  crime  and  scandal. 
uMain  in  man  ot  via  sit  faeile  (Fam.  xvi.  8),  still  less  is  it  easy  at  sea  and  on  a 

journey. 
quippe  secnndae  res  sapientiom  animOs  f  atigan  t ;  nG  ill!  corruptis  moribuB  vio- 
Wriae  twnperlrent  (Sail.  Cat.  11),  for  prosperity  overmasters  the  soul  even 
of  the  wise;  much  less  did  they  with  their  corrupt  morals  put  any  check  on 
victory. 
Note  2.  —  With  nMum  the  Terb  Itself  Is  often  omitted :  as,  —  aptius  li  uinanitati 
tuae  quam  ttta  Peloponnesus,  nUum  Patrae  (Fam.  vii.  28.  1),  Jitter  for  your  refine- 
ment than  all  Peloponnesus,  to  say  nothing  afPatrm. 

For  Substantive  Clauses  involving  purpose,  see  §5  663-066. 

533,  The  PurpoHe  of  an  action  is  expressed  in  Latin  in  various 
ways ;  hut  never  (except  in  idiomatic  expressions  and  rarely  in 
poetry)  by  the  simple  Infinitive  as  in  English  (§  460). 

The  sentence,  they  came  to  seek  peace,  may  be  rendered  — 

(1)  venerunt  nt  pacem  peterent.     [Final  clause  with  at  (§  631.  1).] 

(2)  venerunt  qui  pScem  peterent     [Final  clause  with  Relative  (§  631.  2).] 

(3)  [vBnSrunt  ad  petendum  pacem.  ]     Not  found  with  transitive  verbs  ( §  506, 

n.  s),  but  cf.  ad  pftiendum  nenatui.     [Gerund  with  ad  (§  606).] 

(4)  venerunt  ad  petendam  pacem.     [Gerundive  with  ad  (J  606).] 

(5)  venerunt  pacem  petendl  causa  (gratis).     [Gen.  of  Gerund  with  canal 

(§604-6)-] 

(6)  venerunt  pacis  petendae  caus&  (gratia).     [Gen.  of  Gerundive  with  ami 

(§604.6).] 

(7)  vBnerant  pacem  petlturl.     [Future  participle  (§  499.  2);  in  later  writers.] 
(B)  venerunt  pacem  petitum.     [Supine  in  -urn  (§  509).] 

These  forms  are  not  used  indifferently,  but — 

a.  The  usual  way  of  expressing  purpose  is  by  ut  (negative  06), 
unless  the  purpose  is  closely  connected  with  some  one  word,  in  which 
case  a  relative  is  more  common:  — 
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legates  ad  Dumnorigem  mlttunt,  at  e<J  dCprecatfire  3  Sequanls  impetr&rent 
(B.  G.  i.  9),  they  send  envoys  to  Dumnorue,  in  order  through  hit  interces- 
sion to  obtain  (this  favor)  from  the  Sequani. 

milites  mleit  at  eOs  qui  fQgerant  persequerentur  (id,  v.  10),  he  sent  the  sol- 
diers to  follow  up  those  who  had  fled. 

Curia  praemittit  equips  qui  prlmum  impetnai  susUne&nt  (D.  C.  ii.  26),  Curio 
sends  forward  cavalry  to  witltMand  thejirst  attack. 

b.  The  Gerund  and  Gerundive  constructions  of  purpose  are  usually  . 
limited  to  short  expressions,  where  the  literal  translation,  though  not 
the  English  idiom,  is  nevertheless  not  harsh  or  strange. 

c.  The  Supine  is  used  to  express  purpose  only  with  verbs  of  motion, 
and  in  a  few  idiomatic  expressions  (§  509). 

d.  The  Future  Participle  used  to  express  purpose  is  a  late  con- 
struction of  inferior  authority  (g  499.  2). 

For  the  Present  Participle  in 

CLAUSES   OF   CHARACTERISTIC 

634.  The  relative  clause  of  Characteristic  with  the  Subjunctive  is  a  development 
peculiar  to  Latin.  A  relative  clause  In  the  Indicative  merely  states  something  as  a 
fact  which  is  true  of  the  antecedent;  a  characteristic  clause  (in  the  Subjunctive) 
defines  the  antecedent  as  a  person  or  thing  of  such  a  character  that  the  statement 
made  is  true  of  him  or  it  and  of  all  others  belonging  to  the  same  class.  Thus, — nSo 
potest  eiercitnm  Is  continSre  imperat  or  qui  tH  Ipse  aba  contlnet  (indicative)  means  simply, 
that  commander  who  does  not  (as  a  fact)  restrain  himself  cannot  restrain  his  army  ; 
whereas  n6n  potest  eiercitum  is  continerc  imperator  qui  sS  ipse  Hon  cohtineat  (subjunctive) 
would  mean,  that  commander  who  is  not  such  a  man  as  to  restrain  himteff,  ete., 
that  is,  who  is  not  characterized  by  self-restraint. 

This  construction  has  its  origin  in  the  potential  use  of  the  subjunctive  (§445). 
Thus,  in  the  example  jnst  given,  qui  sE  ipse  nfin  contJneat  would  mean,  literally,  who 
would  not  restrain  himself  fin  any  suppoaahle  case),  and  this  potential  idea  passes 
over  easily  into  that  of  general  quality  or  characteristic.  The  characterizing  force 
is  most  easily  felt  when  "the  antecedent  is  indefinite  or  general.  But  this  usage  is 
extended  In  Latin  to  cases  which  differ  but  slightly  from  statements  of  fact,  as  in 
some  of  the  examples  below. 

The  use  of  the  Subjunctive  to  express  Result  comes  from  Its  use  in  Clauses  of 
Characteristic.  Thus,  nfin  sum  ita  hebes  ut  haec  dlcam  means  literally,  I  am  not  dull 
in  the  manner  (degree)  in  which  I  should  say  this,  hence,  I  am  not  so  dull  as  to  say 
this.  Since,  then,  the  characteristic  often  appears  in  the  form  of  a  supposed  result, 
the  construction  readily  passes  over  into  Pure  Result,  with  no  Idea  of  characteristic ; 
as,— -tan-rosin  cflrii  clamor factns  est  at  popnras  concuneret  (Verr.  ii.  47),  such  an  outcry 
was  made  in  the  senate-house  that  (As  people  hurried  together. 

535.  A  Relative  Clause  with  the  Subjunctive  is  often  used  to 
indicate  a  characteristic  of  the  antecedent,  especially  where  the 
antecedent  is  otherwise  undefined ;  — 
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neque  enim  ttl  la  ea  qui  usiclli  (Faro.  v.  12. 6),  for  you  are  not  such  a  one  as 

not  to  know.     [Here  la  is  equivalent  to  such,  and  Is  defined  only  by  the 

relative  clause  that  follows.] 
mnlta  dlcunt  quae  viz  intallegam  (Flu.  iv.  2),  they  say  many  thing'  which 

(such  as)  I  hardly  understand. 
pScI  quae  nihil  habitflra  ait  Insidiarum  semper  eat  cOnsulendum  (Off.  i.  36), 

toe  must  always  aim  at  a  peace  which  shall  have  no  plots. 

a.  A  Relative  Clause  of  Characteristic  is  used  after  general  expres- 
sions of  existence  oi  non-existence,  including  questions  which  imply 
a  negative. 

So  especially  with  sunt  qui,  there  are  [some]  who;  quia  est  qui,  who 
is  there  who  ?  — 

aunt  qui  disoessum  animl  a  corpora  patent  esse  mortem  (Toso.  1. 16),  there  are 

some  who  think  that  the  departure  of  soul  from  body  constitute*  death. 
erantquleenserent  (B.  C.  ii.  30),  there  were  some  who  were  of  the  opinion,  etc. 
erant  qui  Helvidlum  miserarentw  (Tar.  Ann.  xvi.  29),  there  were  some  who 

pitied  Helvidius.     [Cf.  est  cum  (n.  »,  below).] 
quia  eat  qui  id  non  maximia  effetat  laudibus  (Lael.  24),  who  is  there  that  does 

not  extol  ii  with,  the  highest  praise  t 
nihil  video  quod  timeam  (Fain.  ix.  16.  3),  I  see  nothing  to  fear. 
nihil  est  quod  adventum  nostrum  eztuutacia  (Fam.  ix.  26.  4),  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  dread  my  coming. 
trade  agger  comportftrt  poaaet  nihil  erat  reliqnum  (B.  C.  Ii.  16),  there  was  noth- 
ing left  from  which  an  embankment  could  be  got  together. 
Note  1. — After  general  negatives  like  nemfl  est  qui,  the  Subjunctive  Is  regular; 
after  general  affirmatives  like  sunt  qui,  it  is  the  prevailing  construction,  but  the  Indic- 
ative sometimes  occurs;  after  molti  (non  nulli,  quldam)  rant  qui,  and  similar  expres- 
sions in  which  the  antecedent  ia  partially  defined,  the  choice  of  mood  depends  on  the 
shade  of  meaning  which  the  writer  wishes  to  express :  — 

sunt  Mstlae  quaedam  in  quibus  inest  aliquid  simile  virtutis  (Fin.  v.  38),  there  are 

certain  animals  in  which  there  is  something  like  virtue. 
Bat,  —  invent!  multi  rant  qui  vitam  prflf  undere  pro  patria  pariiti  essent  (OS.  1. 84), 
many  were  found  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  ready  to  give  their  lives  for 
their  country. 
Note  2. —Characteristic  clauses  with  sunt  qui  etc.  are  sometimes  called  Relative 
Clauses  with  an  Indefinite  Antecedent,  bnt  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Indefinite  Relative  in  protasis  (§  520). 

Note  3,—  The  phraaea  est  cum,  fait  com,  eta.  are  used  like  est  qui,  sunt  qui :  as,— 
ae  fuit  cum  mini  quoque  initium  lequiescendl  fore  iuetum  arbitrager  (De  Or.  1.1),  and 
there  was  a  time  when  I  thought  a  beginning  of  rest  would  be  justifiable  on  my  part. 

b.  A  Relative  Clause  of  Characteristic  may  follow  Onus  and  solus : 
nil  admlrari  prope  res  eat  una  solaque  quae  posait  facere  et  servare  beatum 

(Hor.  Ep.  i.  6.  1),  to  wonder  at  nothing  is  almost  the  tote  and  only  thing 
that  can  make  and  keep  one  happy. 
solos  es  cuius  in  victoria  cedderit  nemo  nisi  annatus  (Deiot.  34),  yon  are  the 
only  man  in  whose  victory  no  one  has  fallen  unless  armed. 
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c.  A  clause  of  Result  or  Characteristic  with  quam  ut,  quam  qui 
(rarely  with  quam  alone),  may  be  used  after  comparatives :  — 

Canachl  slgna  rigidiera  rout  quam  nt  imitentor  veritatem  (Brut.  70),  the  statues 

of  Canachus  are  too  stiff  to  represent  nature  (stifter  than  that  they  should), 

maiorii  arbores  caedSbant  qnam  quae  f  erra  mllea  posset  (Li v.  unlit,  6) ,  they  cut 

trees  loo  large/or  a  soldier  to  carry  (larger  than  what  asoldier  could  cany). 

Norm.  —  This  construction  corresponds  In  sense  to  the  English  too  . . .  to. 

d.  A  relative  clause  of  characteristic  may  express  restriction  or 
proviso  (cf.  §  528.  b)  :  — 

qnodsciam,  so  far  as  I  know  (lit.  as  to  what  I  know). 

CatOnfs  oratlones,  qoSa  qnidem  invSnerhn  (Brut.  65),  tie  speeches  of  Oato,  at 

least  such  as  I  have  discovered. 
servo*  est  nemo,  qui  modo  tolerabill  condicione  sit  servitutis  (Cat.  iv.  IB), 

there  is  not  a  slave,  at  least  in  any  tolerable  condition  of  slavery. 

e.  A  Relative  Clause  of  Characteristic  may  express  cause  or  conces- 
sion;— 

peccasse  mihi  videor  qui  a  tS  discesserlm  (If  am.  xn.  1),  I  seem  to  myself  to 

have  done  wrong  because  I  have  left  you.     [Causal  ] 
virum  simplicem  qui  nos  nihil  diet  (Or.  230),  0  guileless  man,  who  hides  noth- 
ingfrom  net    [Causal.] 
egomet  qui  se"r5  Graecas  Htteras  sttigissom,  tameu  complurSs  Athenla  dies 
gum  commoratus  (De  Or.  i.  82) ,  I  myself,  though  I  began  Greek  literature 
late,  yet,  etc.  (lit.  [a  man]  who,  etc.).     [Concessive.] 
Note  1. — In  this  use  the  relative  is  eqaivalsntto  cam  is  etc.   It  Is  often  preceded 
by  nt,  ntpote,  or  qnippe :  — 

nee  consul,  »t  qni  id  ipsum  quaeslseet,  moram  certamiuT  fecit  (Ut.  xlH.  7),  nor 
did  the  eonsul  delay  the  fight,  since  he  had  sought  that  very  thing  (as  [being 
one]  who  had  sought,  etc.). 
Lflcin*,  frater  eius,  ntpote  qui  peregrS  depugnarit,  isuiiliam  duett  (Phil.  v.  30), 
Lucius,  his  brother,  leads  his  household,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  man  xoho  has 
fought  it  out  abroad. 
convlvia  com  patre  nOn  mfbat,  quipps  qni  nfi  In  oppldnm  qnidem  nisi  perrarC 
venlrot  (Rose.  Am.  52),  he  did  not  go  to  dinner  parties  with  his  father,  since 
he  did  net  even  come  to  town  ezcept  very  rarely. 
Note  2. — The  Relative  ol  Cause  or  Concession  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  Charac- 
teristic construction.    The  quality  expressed  by  the  Subjunctive  Is  conn ect»d  with  the 
action  of  the  main  verb  either  as  cause  on  account  of  which  (since)  or  as  hindrance 
in  spite  of  which  (although). 

/.  Digitus,  iadlgnus,  aptus,  IdOneus  take  a  subjunctive  clause  with 
a  relative  (rarely  ut).     The  negative  is  nOn ;  — 

dlgna  In  quibus  eiabSrarent  (Tusc.  i.  1),  (things)  worth  spending  their  toil  on 

(worthy  on  which  they  should,  etc.). 
dlgna  res  est  obi  tu  nervSs  intendSs  tuOs  (Ter.  Eun.  312),  the  affair  is  worthy 
of  your  stretching  your  sinews  (worthy  wherein  you  should,  etc.). 
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fdOneus  qui  lmpetret  (Manil.  57),  fit  to  obtain. 

Indlgnl  nt  redimeremnr  (Liv.  nii.  69.  IT),  unworthy  to  be  ransomed. 


Note  1.  —  This  construction  Is  sometimes  explained  as  a  relative  clause  of  purpose, 
bat  it  Is  more  closely  related  to  characteristic. 

Note  2. —  With  dignns  etc.,  the  poets  often  use  the  Infinitive:  — 
fBns  rivo  dan  nomen  idonens  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  16. 13),  a  source  Jit  to  give  a  name  to  a 

aetis  mollis  et  aptaiegi  (Ov.  A.  A.  i.  10),  atime  ofl\fe  toft  and  eatyto  be  guided. 
vlvere  dlgnns  eras  (Ov.  M.  x.  633),  you  were  worthy  to  live. 

CLAUSES  OF  RESULT  (CONSECUTIVE  CLAUSES) 

636.  The  Subjunctive  In  Consecutive  Clauses  is  a  development  of  the  use  of  that 
mood  in  Clauses  of  Characteristic  (its  explained  in  $1 53*). 

537.  Clauses  of  Result  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  byut,  so 
that  (negative,  nt  non),  or  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  relative  adverb. 

1.  Pure  Clauses  of  Result,  with  nt  or  nt  nfln,  express  the  result  of 
the  main  verb  in  the  form  of  a  modifying  clause :  — 

tanta  vis  probitfttis  est  nt  earn  in  hoste  dUigimuB  (Lael.  29),  to  great  i»  the 

power  of  goodness  that  toe  love  it  even  in  am  enemy. 
pfignatar   acriter  ad  novissirrmm  agraen,  ade6  at  paene  terga  convertaut 

(B.  C.  1.  80),  there  is  thorp  fighting  in  the  rear,  so  (to  such  a  degree)  that 

they  almost  hike  flight. 
multa  rumor  adflngebat,  at  paene  helium  cOnfectam  viderStar  (id.  i.  63), 

rumor  added  many  false  reports,  so  that  the  war  seemed  almost  ended. 

2.  Relative  Clauses  of  Result  are  introduced  by  the  relative  pro- 
noun qui  or  a  relative  adverb  (nbi,  unde,  quo,  etc.).  The  antecedent  is 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  main  clause. 

The  Relative  in  this  construction  is  equivalent  tout  with  thecorre- 

sponding  demonstrative:  — qui  =  nt  is  (etc.),  nbi  =  nt  ibi,  and  so  on: 

nam  est  innocentia  affectiO  talis  animl  quae  noceat  nBminl  (Tusc.  iii.  16),  for 

innocence  is  sack  a  quality  of  mind  as  to  do  harm  to  no  one. 
aunt  alias  causae  quae  plans  officiant  (Top.  69),  there  are  other  causes  such  as 

to  bring  to  pass, 
nulla  est  celeritas  quae  possit  cum  animl  celertt&te  contendere  (Tusc.  I.  43), 

there  is  no  swiftness  which  can  compare  with  the  swiftness  of  the  mind. 
quia  navlgttvit  qui  non  86  mortis  perlculfl  committeret  (Manil.  31),  who  went  to 
sea  who  did  not  incur  the  peril  of  death? 
Note  1.  —  Since  the  relative  clause  of  Result  Is  a  development  from  the  relative 
clause  of  Characteristic  ($  634),  no  sharp  line  can  he  drawn  between  the  two  construc- 
tions.   In  doubtful  cases,  It  is  better  to  attempt  no  distinction  or  to  describe  the  clause 
as  one  of  Characteristic. 

Note  2.  —  Clauses  of  Result  are  often  introduced  by  such  correlative  words  as  tun, 
tills,  tantos,  Its,  sic,  ndeS,  fisque  eS,  which  belong  to  the  main  clause. 
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a.  A  Negative  fieeult  ia  introduced  by  ut  nCn,  ut  nemo,  qui  nOn,  etc., 
not  by  nl :  — 

multls  gravibusque  volneribus  cOnf ectus  at  iam  88  sustinere  non  posset  (B.  Q. 

ii.  25),  used1  up  with  many  severe  wounds  so  that  he  could  no  longer  stand. 
tanta vl in Pomp6I equites Impetum fScerunt  at  eorum nemo consistent  (B.  C. 

ill.  A3),  they  attacked  Pompey's  cavalry  with  each  vigor  that  not  one  of 

them  stood  his  ground. 
ngmo  est  tarn  aenex  qui  sS  annum  non  putet  posso  vlvcre  (Cat.  M.  24),  nobody 
is  so  old  as  not  to  think  that  he  can  live  a  year. 

Nora. — When  the  result  implies  an  effect  intended  (not  a  simple  purpose),  at  n{ 
or  n6  is  sometimes  used  as  being  less  positive  than  ut  non :  —  [libnim]  ita  corrigas  nS 
mihi  noceat  (Caeeina,  Fam.  vL  7.  6),  correct  the  book  to  that  it  may  not  hurt  me. 

b.  Frequently  a  clause  of  result  or  characteristic  is  used  in  a  re- 
strictive sense,  and  so  amounts  to  a  Proviso  (cf.  §  535.  d~) :  — 

hoc  ita  est  fltfle  ut  n*  plana  Inladlmur  ab  accQsatOribus  (Rose.  Am.  66),  this 
is  eo  far  useful  that  we  are  not  utterly  mocked  by  the  accusers  (i.e.  useful 
only  on  this  condition,  that,  etc.). 

nihil  autem  est  moleatum  quod  nOn  deslderfa  (Cat.  M.  47),  but  nothing  is 
troublesome  which  (=  provided  that)  you  do  riot  miss. 

c.  The  clause  of  result  is  sometimes  expressed  in  English  by  the 
Infinitive  with  to  or  so  as  to  or  an  equivalent :  — 

tarn  longe  aberam  ut  nOn  viderem,  J  was  too  far  away  to  see  {so  far  that  I 
did  uot  see;  cf.  §536.  c). 
Note.  —  Result  Is  never  expressed  by  the  Infinitive  in  Latin  except  by  the  poets  in 
&  few  passages  ($  461.  a). 

538.  The  constructions  of  Purpose  and  Result  axe  precisely 
alike  in  the  affirmative  (except  sometimes  in  tense  sequence, 
§  485.  c) ;  but,  in  the  negative,  Purpose  takes  nfi,  Result  ut  non 
etc.:  — 

•s  guarded  in  order  that  he  might  not  escape, 
e  was  guarded  so  that  he  did  not  escape. 
So  in  negative  Purpose  clauses  nE  quia,  n5  quid,  n5  fillus,  ne  quo,  nS 
quandC,  necubi,  etc.  are  almost  always  used ;  in  negative  Kesult  clauses, 
ut  nemo,  ut  nihil,  ut  nullus,  etc.:  — 

(1)  cernere  nS  quia  eos,  neu  quis  contlngere  posset  (Aen.  i.  413),  that  no  one 

might  see  them,  no  one  touch  them.     [Purpose.  ] 
nl  qnandB  llberis  proscriptOrum  bona  patria  reddantur  (Rose.  Am.  146),  lest 
at  some  time  the  patrimony  of  the  proscribed  sluiuld  be  restored  to  their 
children. 
ipse  ne  qno  inciderem,  revertl  FormiSa  (Att.  viil.  S.  7),  that  I  might  not  corns 
upon  him  anywhere,  I  returned  to  Formiai. 
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dispositla  exploratCribiui  ntcuhi  Rom&nl  copiils  trSdBcerent  (B.  G.  vii,  36), 
having  stationed  scouts  here  and  there  in  order  that  the  Barnaul  might 
not  lead  their  troops  across  anywhere. 

(2)  multl  lta  sunt  lmbeciltt  scnPa  ut  nailnm  officl  mflnns  eisequl  possfnt  (Cat. 
H.  35),  many  old  men  are  so  feeble  t/iat  they  cannot  perform  any  duty  to 
society.    [Result.] 

qui  gum  mum  bonnm  sic  Instltult  nt  nihil  habeat  cum  virtflte  conianctum 
(OS.  i.  5),who  has  so  settled  the  highest  good  that  It  hat  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  virtue. 


CAUSAL  CLAUSES 

639,  Causal  Clauses  take  either  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive,  according  to 
their  construction ;  the  idea  of  cause  being  contained,  not  in  the  mood  itself,  but  in 
the  form  of  the  argument  (by  Implication),  in  an  antecedent  of  causal  meaning  (like 
Koptstel) ,  or  in  the  connecting  particlee. 

Quod  is  In  origin  the  relative  pronoun  (stem  quo-)  used  adverbially  in  the  accusative 
□enter  (cf.  5  214.  d)  and  gradually  sinking  to  the  position  of  a  colorless  relative  con- 
junction (cf.  English  that  and  see  $222).  Its  use  as  a  causal  particle  is  an  early 
special  development.  Quia  is  perhaps  an  accusative  plural  neuter  of  the  relative  stem 
q«i-,  and  seems  to  have  developed  its  causal  sense  more  distinctly  than  quod,  and  at 
an  earlier  period.  It  is  used  (very  rarely)  as  an  interrogative,  why?  (so  in  classical 
Latin  with  nam  only),  and  may,  like  quandi,  have  developed  from  an  Interrogative  to 
a  relative  particle. 

Quonlam  (for  quom  ism)  is  also  of  relative  origin  (qnom  being  a  case-form  of  the 
pronominal  stem  quo-).  It  occnrs  in  old  Latin  in  the  sense  of  when  (cf.  quom,  cum), 
from  which  the  causal  meaning  is  derived  (cf.  cum  causal).  The  Subjunctive  with  quod 
and  quia  depends  on  the  principle  of  Informal  Indirect  Discourse  (§692). 

QuandS  is  probably  the  Interrogative  quam  (how  f)  compounded  with  a  form  of  the 
pronominal  stem  da-  (ef.  dum,  dS-nec).  It  originally  denoted  time  (first  Interrogatively, 
then  m  a  relative),  and  thus  came  to  signify  cause.  Unlike  quod  and  quia,  it  Is  not 
used  to  state  a  reason  in  informal  Indirect  discourse  and  therefore  is  never  followed 
by  the  Subjunctive. 

540.  The  Causal  Particles  quod  and  quia  take  the  Indicative, 

when  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  writer  or 

speaker;  the  Subjunctive,  when  the  reason  is  given  on  the 

authority  of  another:  — 

1.  Indicative :  — 

cum  tibi  agam  gratlfta  quod  me  vlrere  coegistl  ( Att.  iii.  8),  ahen  I  may  thank 

you  that  you  hate  forced  me  to  Hue. 
cor  ijfltur  pScem  nolo  f  quia  turpis  est  (Phil.  rli.  9),  why  then  do  I  not  wish 

for  peace  T    Because  it  is  disgraceful. 
lta  fit  ut  adsint  proptereS  quod  offlcium  sequuntnr,  taceant  antero  quia  perl- 
ctilum  vftant  (Rose.  Am.  1),  so  It  happens  that  they  attend  because  they 
follow  duty,  but  are  silent  because  they  seek  to  avoid  danger. 
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2.  Subjunctive:  — 
mlbi  gratulabare  quod  audlssSs  me  meam  prlatinam  dignitatem  obtMGre 

(Fam.  It.  14.  1),  you  congratulated  me  because  [as  you  said]  you  had 

heard  that  I  had  regained  my  former  dignity. 
noctfl  ambulabat  Themistocles  quod  somnum  capere  nOn  posset  (Tusc.  It.  44), 

Themistocles  wed  to  walk  about  at  night  because  [as  he  said]  he  could  not 


Note  1.  —  Quod  introduces  either  ft  fact  or  a  statement,  and  accordingly  takes  either 
the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive.  Quia  regularly  introduces  a  fact ;  hence  It  rarely 
takes  the  Subjunctive.  Quondam,  inasmuch  as,  sines,  when  note,  now  that,  has  refer- 
ence to  motives,  excuses,  justifications,  and  the  like  and  takes  the  Indicative. 

Note  2. — Under  this  head  what  the  speaker  himself  thought  nnder  other  circum- 
stances may  have  the  Subjunctive  ($592.  3.  n.):  as, —  ego  laeta  visa  sum  quia  sorpr 
rtniaaot  (Fl.  Mil.  387),  1  seemed  (in  my  dream)  glad  because  my  sister  had  corns. 

So  with  quod  even  a  verb  of  saying  may  be  in  the  Subjunctive:  as, — redilt  quod 
ae  obEtunl  nescio  qoiddlcant  (Off.  i.40),  he  returned  because  he  said  he  had  forgotten 
something. 

Note  3. — HOn  quod,  noil  quia,  non  quo,  introducing  a  reason  expressly  to  deny  it,  take 
the  Subjunctive ;  bat  the  Indicative  sometimes  occurs  when  the  statement  is  in  itself 
true,  though  not  the  true  reason.  In  the  negative,  nan  quin  (with  the  Subjunctive) 
may  he  used  in  nearly  the  same  sense  as  nBn  quod  nBn.  After  a  comparative,  quam 
quo  or  qoun  quod  la  used :  — 

pngiles  ingemescunt,  nBn  quod  doleant,  sod  qnia  profundeodft  voce  omne  corpus 

mtenditor  (Tusc.  11.  56),  boxers  groan,  not  because  they  are  in  pain,  but 

because  by  giving  vent  to  the  voice  the  whole  body  is  put  in  a  state  of 

tension. 

nBn  quia  rectlor  ad  Alpis  via  esset,  sed  eredena  (Liv.  xxi.  31. 2),  not  because  the 

route  to  the  Alps  was  more  direct,  but  believing,  etc. 
nfin  quin  pari  virtu te  et  volnotate  alii  faerint,  sed  tantam  causam  non  habuJrunt 
(Phil.  vii.  6),  not  that  there  were  not  others  of  equal  courage  and  good-will, 
but  they  had  not  so  strong  a  reason. 
haec  amOre  magis  impulsus  scribenda  ad  tSputavI,  quata  quote"  arWtrlrermonitis 
et  praecoptls  egire  (Fam.  x.  3.  4),  this  I  thought  I  ought  to  write  to  you, 
rather  from  the  impulse  of  (prompted  by)  affection  than  because  I  thought 
that  you  needed  advice  and  suggestion. 

a.  Qnoniam  and  qiundo,  since,  introduce  a  reason  given  on  the 
authority  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  and  take  the  Indicative :  — 

locos,  est  ft  me,  qnoniam  ita  MurBna  volnlt,  retractandus  (Mur.  54),  I  must 

review  the  point,  since  Murena  has  so  wished. 
qnandi  ita  vis,  dl  bene  vortant  (PI.  Trio.  573),  since  yea  so  wish,  may  the 

gods  Mess  the  undertaking. 
qtumdB  ad  maiora  na«  anmua  (Fin.  v.  21),  since  toe  are  born  for  greater  things. 
Note.—  The  Subjunctive  with  quoniam  is  unclassical.    Quandfl,  since,  in  the  cansal 
sense,  is  mostly  archaic  or  late.   QuanaS,  when,  Is  used  as  interrogative,  relative,  and 
indefinite:  as,  —  quandfl?  hodiS,  when?  to-day ;  el  quandS,  if  ever. 
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b.  Causal  clauses  introduced  by  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  aud  quaudO 
take  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse,  like  any  other  dependent 
clause  (see  §  580). 

c.  A  Relative,  when  used  to  express  cause,  regularly  takes  the  Sub- 
junctive (see  §  535.  e). 

d.  Cum  causal  takes  the  Subjunctive  (see  §  549). 
For  Substantive  Clauses  with  quod,  gee  5  072. 

TEMPORAL  CLAUSES 
541.  Temporal  Clauses  are  introduced  by  particles  which  are  almost  all  of  rela- 
tive origin.    They  are  construed  like  other  relative  clauses,  except  where  they  have 
developed  into  special  idiomatic  constructions.1 
Foe  list  of.  Temporal  Particles,  see  p.  138. 
Temporal  Clauses  may  be  classified  as  follows:  — 

I.  Conditional  Relative  Clauses:  nbi,  nt,  cum,  qnandS,  in  Protasis  (5642). 
II.  Clauses  with  postquam,  ubi,  etc.  (Indicative),  (§643). 

Ill   ClaaseSwithcuinJ,3-Cnlntemporal(5SM5-M8)- 
m.  (.uu.es  with  cum  j  2   ^  oauaal  or  m„™„j„  * , 


IV.  Clauses  with  antequam  and  priusquam  (Indicative  or  Subjunctive)  ($661). 
V.  Clauses  with  dum,  d5nec,  and  qnoad  (Indicative  or  Subjunctive)  (Jj  652-666). 

Conditional  Relative  Clauses 
512.  The  particles  ubi,  ut,  cum,  quandc,  either  alone  or  com- 
pounded with  -cumque,  may  be  used  as  Indefinite  Relatives  (in  the 

sense  of  whenever),  and  have  the  constructions  of  Protasis  (cf. 
§514):- 

com  id  malum  negSa  esse,  eapior  {Tusc.  li.  29),  whenever  you  (the  indi- 
vidual disputant)  deny  it  to  bean  evil,  I  am  misled.  [Present  general 
condition.] 

quod  protects  cum  me  nulla  vis  cogeret,  facere  uSn  auderem  (Phil.  v.  61), 
which  I  would  surely  not  venture  to  do,  as  long  as  no  force  compelled  me. 
[Present,  contrary  to  fact ;  of.  §  517.]  ■ 

com  videas  cos  dolOre  non  frangl,  debeaa  exlstimdre,  eta.  (Tusc.  ii.  66),  when 
you  see  that  those  are  not  broken  by  pain,  yent  ought  to  infer,  etc.  [Pres- 
ent general  condition:  cf.  §  618.  a.] 

cumrosam  viderat,  turn  Incipere  ve"r  arbitrSbatur  (Yerr.  v.  27),  whenever  he  saw 
a  rase  he  thought  spring  had  began,    [Past  general  condition:  cf.  §  518.  6] 

id  obi  diiisset,  has  tarn  in  finis  eSrum  emittebat  (LIv.  i.  82.  13),  when  he  had 
said  this,  he  would  east  the  spear  into  their  territories.  [Past  General 
Condition,  repeated  action:  see  §  518.  c] 
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Temporal  Clauses  with  postquam,  ubi,  etc. 
543.  The  particles  postquam  (postefiquam),  ubi,  ut  (ut  primum,  ut 
fltmel),  iimul  atque  (siinul  ac,  or  simul  alone),  take  the  Indicative 
(usually  in  the  perfect  or  the  historical  present):  — 

militfis  postquam  victSriam  adept!  sunt,  nihil  reliqul  victls  fe  cSre.{Sall.  Cat.  11), 

when  the  soldiers  had  won  the  victory,  they  Itft  nothing  to  the  vanqttisfutd. 
poateiqnam  forum  attigiatl,  nihO  fecisti  nisi,  etc.  (Fam.  it.  1G.  8),  since  you 

came  to  the  forum,  you  have  done  nothing  except,  etc. 
ubi  omnia  idem  sentlre  intellexit,  posterum  diem  pOgnae  cCnstituit  (B.  G, 

ili.  23),  when  he  understood  that  all  agreed  (thought  the  same  thing),  he 

appointed  the  next  day  for  the  buttle. 
Catilina,  obi  eoa  convenisse  videt,  seeedit  (Sail.  Cat.  20),  when  Catiline  sees 

thai  they  have  come  together,  he  retires. 
Pomp6iuB  nt  equitfttum  auum  pulstim  vidit,  acl6  eicesslt  (B.  C.  iii.  04),  when 

Pompey  saw  his  cavalry  beaten,  he  left  the  field. 
at  Bemel  6  PiraeeO  eloquentia  erecta  est  (Brut.  51),  oa  soon  as  eloquence  had 

set  Bail  from  the  Pirwus. 
nostrl  aimul  ill  iridO  constitSruot,  in  hostls  impetum  fScerunt  (B.  G.  iv.  20), 

our  men,  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  a  position  on  dry  ground,  made  an 

attack  on  the  enemy. 
pBBql  atqne~1ntr5diietna  eat,  rem  confecit  (Clu.  40),  as  soon  as  he  was  brought 

in,  he  did  the  job. 

a.  These  particles  less  commonly  take  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect 

Indicative.     The  Imperfect  denotes  a  past  state  of  things ;  the  Flu- 
perfect,  an  action  completed  in  past  time :  — 

postquam  fltructl  ntrimque  atabant,   duces  in  medium  prOcfldunt  (Llv.  t 

23),  when  they  stood  in  array  on  both  sides,  the  generals  advance  into 

the  midst. 

P.  Africanus  poatefiquam  bis  consul  et  censor  fuerat  (Caecil.  69),  when  Afri- 

canus  had  been  (Le.  had  the  dignity  of  having  been)  twice  consul  and 

postquam  id  difflcilius  visum  est,  neque  facultSs  perflciendl  dabatur,  ad  Pom- 
pSiam.  transierunt  (B.  C.  iii.  60),  when  this  seemed  too  hard,  and  no  means 
of  effecting  it  were  given,  they  passed  over  to  Pompey.  - 

post  diem  qumtum  quam  iterum  barbari  male  pQgniveiant  [=victl  sunt], 
lSgStt  3  BocchO  veniunt(Iug.  102),  the  fifth  day  after  the  barbarians  were 
beaten  the  second  time,  envoys  come  from  Bacchus. 

haec  iuventOtem,  ubi  familUres  opes  dSfecerant,  ad  faclnora  incendabant 
(Sail.  Cat.  IS),  when  their  inherited  resources  had  given  out,  etc. 

ubi  peiicula  virtute  propulerant  (id.  6),  when  they  had  dispelled  the  dangers  *y 
their  valor. 

a  Indefinite  Rein- 
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Uses  op  Cum 

544.  The  conjunction  com  (quom)  Is  a  case-form  of  the  relative  pronoun  qui.  It 
inherits  from  qui  its  subordinating  force,  and  in  general  shares  its  constructions. 
But  it  was  early  specialized  to  a  temporal  meaning  (cf .  turn,  dam),  and  its  range  of  usage 
was  therefore  less  wide  than  that  of  qui;  it  could  not,  fur  example,  introduce  clauses 
of  purpose  or  of  result. 

With  the  Indicative,  besides  the  simple  expression  of  definite  time  (corresponding  to 
simple  relative  clauses  with  the  Indicative),  it  has  a  few  special  uses, — conditional, 
explicative,  cum  inversion —  all  easily  derived  from  the  temporal  use. 

With  the  Subjunctive,  cum  had  a  development  parallel  to  that  of  the  qui-clanse  of 
Characteristic,  —  a  development  not  less  extensive  and  equally  peculiar  to  Latin. 
From  defining  the  time  the  cum-clause  passed  over  to  the  description  of  the  time  by 
means  of  its  attendant  circumstances  of  canse  or  concession  (cf.  since,  while). 

In  particular,  com  with  the  Subjunctive  was  used  In  narrative  (hence  the  past 
tenses,  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect)  as  a  descriptive  clause  of  time.  As,  however,  t  he 
present  participle  in  Latin  is  restricted  in  its  use  and  the  perfect  active  participle  is 
almost  wholly  lacking,  the  historical  or  narrative  cum-clause  came  into  extensive  use 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  classical  writers  the  narrative  cum-clause  (with  the  Sub- 
junctive) has  pushed  back  the  defining  clause  (with  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Indica- 
tive) into  comparative  infreqnency,  and  is  itself  freely  used  where  the  descriptive  or 
characterizing  force  is  scarcely  perceptible  (cf .  the  qui-clause  of  Characteristic,  5634). 


545.  A  temporal  clause  with  cam,  when,  and  some  past  tense  of 
the  Indicative  dates  or  defines  the  time  at  which  the  action  of  the 
main,  verb  occurred :  — 

eO  [litufi]  regifinCs  dlrgxit  turn  cum  urbem  eondidit  (Div.  I.  30),  he  traced  with 

it  the  quarters  [of  the  sky]  at  the  time  he  founded  the  city. 
cum  occiditur  Sex.  ROscius,  ibidem  fuerunt  servi  (Rose.  Am.   120),  when 

Boscius  was  slain,  the  slaves  were  on  the  spot,     [occiditur  is  historical 

present,] 
quern  quidem  cum  ex  urbe  pellebam,  hoc  prOvidSbam  animO  (Cat.  lit.  10), 

token  I  loos  trying  to  force  him  (conative  imperfect)  from  the  city,  1 

looked  forward  to  this. 
fulgentis  gladiOs  hostium  vidgbant  Decil  cum  in  aciem  efirtim  Inruebant  (Tube. 

ii.  59),  the  Decii  sow  the  flashing  swords  of  the  enemy  when  they  rushed 

upon  their  line. 
turn  cum  in  Asia  tBs  m9gn3s  permultt  Smlserant  (Manil.  IB),  at  that  time, 

when  many  had  lost  great  fortunes  in  Asia. 

Note  I. — This  is  the  regular  nse  with  all  tenses  In  early  Latin,  and  at  all  times 
with  the  Perfect  and  the  Historical  Present  (as  with  postquam  etc.).  With  the  Imper- 
fect and  Pluperfect  the  Indicative  use  is  (in  classical  Latin)  much  less  common  than 
the  Subjunctive  use  defined  below  (§  648). 

Notr2.— This  construction  most  not  be  confused  with  that  of  cum,  whenever,  in 
General  Conditions  {$  642). 
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a.  When  the  time  of  the  main  clause  and  that  of  the  temporal 
clause  are  absolutely  identical,  cum  takes  the  Indicative  in  the  same 
tense  as  that  of  the  main  verb;  — 

maxima  sum  laetitia  adfectut  cam  atMtrrl  cOnralem  to  factum  we  (Fam. 
XT.  7),  I  was  eery  muck  pleated  when  I  heard  that  you  had  been  elected 
amstd. 

546.  A  temporal  clause  with  cum  and  the  Imperfect  or  Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive  describes  the  circumstance*  that  accompanied  or 
preceded  the  action  of  the  main  verb :  — 

com  essem  Otiosus  in  TuseulanO,  accept  tufts  litterfta  (Fam.  ix.  16. 1),  when  I 

WU  tailing  toy  ease  in  my  house  at  Tusadum,  J  received  your  letter. 
conssrvul  bellO  prameietur  (Maiiii  80),  when  she  (Italy)  was  under  the  load 

of  the  Servile  War. 
earn  id  aOmtUbua  enact,  msturat  (B.  G.  L  7),  when  this  had  been  reported,  he 

mode  (mafcort  haste. 
cnm  ad  Cybistra  qulnque  dies  essem  moritni,  rfgem  AriobarzSiiem  msidlls 

Uberavi  (Earn.  xt.  4.  6) ,  after  remaining  at  Cybistra  for  fixe  days,  I  freed 

King  Ariobarnmes  from  plots. 
la  com  *d  mS  Liodicfiam  vcsiaset  m^cumque  ego  emu  vallem,  lepente  per- 

cubsoh  est  atrOclssimls  litterts  (id.  ix.  26.  3),  when  he  had  come  to  me  at 

Laodicea  and  I  wished  him  to  remain  with  me,  he  was  suddenly,  etc. 
KotbT. — ThlecoBSlnietlanUT«r7«oi»Beatniianmtii'*,«ndcsmfatbtoMS8l*ofteii 

Notb  2. —Cam  with  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Indicative  does  not  (like  ran  with 
the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  BabjanctJTs)  describe  the  time  by  its  etresemstanees;  it 

define*  the  time  of  Use.  main  verb  by  denoting  a  coexistent  state  of  things  (Imperfect 
Indicative)  or  a  result  attained  when  the  action  of  the  main  verb  took  place  (Pluper- 
fect).   ThuB  the' construction  is  precisely  that  of  futwo  etc.  (t  643.  a). 

Notb  3.  —  The  distinction  between  the  uses  defined  in  §§64B,  846,  may  he  illustrated 
by  the  following  examples:  (1)  He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain  (Shakspere). 
Here  the  w  Tien-clause  define*  the  time  when  Casear  bad  the  fever,  —  namely,  In  the  year 
of  his  Spanish  campaign  (a*.  49).  In  Latin  we  should  use  cam  with  the  Imperfect 
Indicative.  (S)  Columbus  discovered  America  taften  he  mat  seeking  a,  new  route  to 
India;  here  the  tsAen-clause  does  not  define  or  date  the  time  of  the  diaoovwy;  it 
merely  describes  the  circumstances  under  which  America  was  discovered, — namely, 
in  the  course  of  a  voyage  undertaken  for  another  purpose.  In  I  Jitin  we  should  use  the 
Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

Mots  4. — The  distinction  explained  hi  Note  8  Is  unknown  to  early  Latin.  In 
Plautus  qaom  always  baa  the  Indicative  unlet*  fin*  Subjunctive  (•  requited  for  some 

a.  When  the  principal  action  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  tem- 
poral clause  with  cum,  and  the  definition  of  the  time  becomes  the 
main  clause,  cum  takes  the  Indicative. 

Here  the  logical  relations  of  the  tiro  clauses  ate  inverted ;  hence 
Com  is  in  this  use  called  cum  inversion, :  — 
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dl&  nondum  decern  intercesserant,  com  ille  alter  fllius  Infftns  necitur  (Clu. 

28),  ten  days  had  not  yet  passed,  when  the  other  infant  ton  teas  killed. 

[Instead  of  when  ten  days  had  not  yet  passed,  etc.  ] 
iamque  lux  apparebat  cam  procedit  ad  rallite"s  (Q.  C.  vii.  8-  3),  and  day  was 

already  dawning  when  he  appears  before  the  soldiers. 
h5c  facere  noctu  apparabaut,  cum  matres  familiae  repents  in  publicum  pro- 

currimnt  (B.  G.  Til.  26),  they  were  preparing  to  do  this  by  night,  when  the 

women  suddenly  ran  out  into  Vie  streets. 

547.  Present  time  with  cum  temporal  is  denoted  by  the  Pres- 
ent Indicative ;  future  time,  by  the  Future  or  Future  Perfect 
Indicative :  — 

incidunt  tempera,  cum  ea,  quae  m&xime  vitfentur  dlgna  esse  iiistfl  homlne, 
finnt  contrSria  (Off.  i.  31),  times  occur  when  those  things  which  seem 
especially  worthy  of  the  upright  man,  become  the  opposite. 

hod  dubitabo  dare  operam  ut  te  videam,  cam  id  satis  commode  facere  potero 
(Fam.  xiii.  1),  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  pains  to  see  you,  when  I  eon  do 
it  conveniently. 

longum  illud  tempus  cam  non  ero  (Att.  lii.  18),  that  long  time  when  I  shall 
be  no  more. 

.  7.  3),  when  you  come  (shall  have  come), 

548.  Cum,  whenever,  takes  the  construction  of  a  relative  clause 
in  a  general  condition  (see  §  542). 

For  present  time,  either  the  Present  or  the  Perfect  Indicative  is 
used ;  for  past  time,  regularly  the  Pluperfect  Indicative. 
For  e*t  nun  etc.,  see  f  685.  a.  ir.». 

Cum  Causal  or  Concessive 

549.  Cum  caused  or  concessive  takes  the  Subjunctive :  — 

id  difficile  non  est,  com  tantum  equit&tu  vale&mus  (B.  C.  iii.  86),  this  is  not 
difficult  since  we  are  so  strong  in  cavalry.     [Causal.] 

com  solitude  Insidiarum  et  metus  plena  ait,  ratio  ipsa  monet  amlcJUas  com- 
parare  (Fin.  i.  66),  since  solitude  is  full  of  treachery  and  fear,  reason  it- 
self prompts  ul  to  contract  friendships.     [Causal.] 

cum  priml  Ordinea  coDCidisseat,  tamen  acerrime  reliqul  resist*  bant  (B.  O. 
vii.  62),  though  the  first  ranks  had  fallen,  still  the  others  resisted  vigor- 
ously.    [Concessive.] 

brevt  spatio  legiones  namerO  hominum  explBverat,  com  initio  non  amplius 
duQbus  mllibus  habnisset  (Sail.  Cat.  56),  in  a  short  time  he  had  filled 
out  the  legions  with  their  complement  of  men,  though  at  the  start  he  had 
not  had  more  than  two  thousand.    [Concessive.] 
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Cum  causal  may  usually  be  translated  by  since;  cum  concessive  by 
although  or  while;  either,  occasionally,  by  when. 

Note  1.  —  Cam  in  these  uses  is  often  emphasized  by  nt,  utpote,  quippo,  piMHrtlm; 
as, — nee  reprehends:  quippc  cum  ipse  istam  reprehensionem  nOn  fugerim  (AH.X.3A), 
I find  no  fault ;  since  I  myself  did  not  escape  that  blame. 

Note  2.  —  These  causal  and  concessive  uses  of  cum  are  of  relative  origin  and  are 
parallel  to  qui  causal  and  concessive  (§S35.  «).  The  attendant  circumstances  are  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  the  action,  or  as  tending  to  kinder  it.  • 

Note  3. — In  early  Latin  con  (quom)  causal  and  concessive  usually  takes  the  Indic- 
ative: as, — quom  tua  res  diatrahitur,  utinam  videam  (PI.  Trin.  617),  since  your  prop- 
erty is  being  torn  in  pieces,  O  that  I  may  tee,  etc. 

a.  Cum  with  the  Indicative  frequently  introduces  an  explanatory 
statement,  and  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  quod,  on  the  around  that; — 

com  tacent,  clamant  (Cat.  i.  21),  when  they  are  silent,  they  cry  out  (i.e.  their 

silence  is  an  emphatic  expression  of  their  sentiments). 
grStnlor  tibi  com  tantum  vales  apud  Dol&bellam  (Fain.  ii.  14. 3),  I  congratu- 
late you  that  you  are  so  strong  with  DolabeUa. 
Note.— This  is  merely  a  special  use  of  cum  temporal  expressing  coincident  time 
(5545.  a). 

b.  Cum  .  . .  turn,  signifying  both  .  .  .  and,  usually  takes  the  Indica- 
tive ;  but  when  cum  approaches  the  sense  of  while  or  though,  the  Sub- 
junctive is  used  (§  549) :  — 

cam  mnlta  non  proba,  turn  illud  in  prlmls  (Fin.  i.  18),  while  there  are  many 
things  I  do  not  approve,  there  is  this  in  chief.     [Indicative.] 

com  difficile  est,  torn  ne  aaquum  quidem  (Lael.  20),  not  only  is  it  difficult 
but  even  unjust. 

com  res  tota  Acta  sit  puerlliter,  torn  ne  efficit  quidem  qnod  vult  (Fin.  i.  19), 
while  the  whole  thing  is  childishly  got  up,  he  does  not  even  mate  his  point 
(accomplish  what  he  wishes).     [Subjunctive ;  approaching  com  causal.  ] 

Antequam  and  Priusquam 

550.  Antequam  and  priusquam,  before.  Introduce  Clauses  of  Time  which  resemble 
those  with  cum  temporal  in  their  constructions.  Priusquam  consists  of  two  parts  (often 
written  separately  and  sometimes  separated  by  other  words),  the  comparative  adverb 
prtus,  sooner  (before),  which  really  modifies  the  main  verb,  and  the  relative  particle 
qnam,  than,  which  introduces  the  subordinate  clause.  The  latter  is  therefore  a  rela- 
tive clause,  and  takes  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive  (tike  other  relative  clauses) 
according  to  the  sense  Intended.  The  Subjunctive  with  priusquam  is  related  to  that  of 
purpose  (5629)  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Anticipatory  or  Prospective  Subjunctive. 
Antequam,  like  priusquam,  consists  of  two  words,  the  first  of  which  is  the  adverb  ante, 
before,  modifying  the  main  verb.  Its  constructions  are  the  same  as  those  of  priusquam, 
but  the  latter  is  commoner  in  classic  prose. 

551.  Antequam  and  priusquam  take  sometimes  the  Indicative 
sometimes  the  Subjunctive. 
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a.  With  anteqnam  or  priuaquam  the  Perfect  Indicative  states  a 
fact  in  past  time: — 

anteqnam  tuAa  Kgl  litterSs,  hominem  Ire  cupiehain  (Aw.  ii.  7.  2),  before  I 

read  your  letter,  1  wished  the  man  to  go. 
neque  ante  dimisit  eum  quam  fldem  dedit  adulescens  (Liv.  mix.  10),  and 

she  did  not  let  the  young  man  go  till  he  pledged  his  faith. 
neque  prius  fugere  dastiterunt  quam  ad  (lumen  perrSnBnuit  (B.  G.  1.  53),  nor 
did  they  stop  running  until  they  reached  the  river. 
Norn.  —  The  Perfect  Indicative  in  this  construction  is  regular  when  the  main 
clause  is  negative  and  the  main  verb  is  in  an  historical  tense.   The  Imperfect  Indicative 
is  rare;  the  Pluperfect  Indicative,  very  rare.    The  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  rare  and 
ante-classical,  except  in  Indirect  Disco  urse. 

b.  With  antequam  or  priusquam  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  is  com- 
mon when  the  subordinate  verb  implies  purpose  oi  expectancy  in  past 
time,  oi  when  the  action  that  it  denotes  did  not  take  place :  — 

ante  pugn&rl  coeptum  est  quam  satis  tnstrueritar  acies  (Liv.  xxU.  4.  T),  the 
fight  was  begun  before  the  line  could  be  properly  formed. 

priusquam  til  snum  sibi  vSnderta,  ipse  possedit  (Phil.  il.  96),  before  you  could 
MR  Aim  his  own  property,  he  took  possession  of  it  himself. 

priuiquam  t£lnm  ablcl  posset  aut  nostri  propiua  accedeient,  omnia  Varl  aciea 
terga  vertit  (B.  C.  ii.  34),  before  a  weapon  could  be  thrown  or  our  men 
approached  nearer,  the  whole  line  about  Varus  tookfiight. 

Noth  1. — The  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  is  rare,  except  in  Indirect  Discourse  by  se- 
quence of  tenses  for  the  Future  Perfect  Indicative  (§484.  c):  as,  —  anteqnam  homines 
nefarQ  de  meO  adventu  audire  potuiwent,  in  Hacedonlam  perrixi  (Plane.  98),  before 
those  evil  men  could  learn  of  my  coming,  I  arrived  in  Macedonia. 

Note  2.  —  After  an  historical  present  the  Present  Subjunctive  is  used  Instead  of  the 
Imperfect:  as, — neque  ah  e0  priu*  Domitiitri  mUttes  diseidnnt  quam  In  cOnspectum 
Caesaria  OMacItur  (B.  C.  i.  22),  and  the  soldier*  of  DomiHu*  did  (do)  not  leave  him 
until  he  was  (is)  conducted  into  Cxsar's  presence.  So,  rarely,  the  Perfect  Subjunctive 
(as  B.  G.  ill.  IS). 

c.  Antequam  and  priusquam,  when  referring  to  future  time,  take  the 
Present  or  Future  Perfect  Indicative  ;  rarely  the  Present  Subjunctive: 

priusquam  66  ceteris  rSbns  responded,  dB  amlcitiS  panca  dicam  (Phil.  ii.  8), 

before.  I  reply  to  the  rest,  I  will  say  a  little  about  friendship. 
nOn  dSiatlgabor  antequam  illSrum  ancipitSs  vias  percepero  (De  Or.  ill.  145), 

J  shall  not  weary  till  I  hose  traced  out  their  doubtful  ways. 
aataqowu  VMiat  litteras  mittet  (Lag.  Agr.  ii.  63),  before  he  comes,  he  will  send 
a  letter. 
Notb  1.  — The  Future  Indicative  is  very  rare. 

Notb;  2.  —  In  a  few  cases  the  Subjunctive  of  present  general  condition  is  found  with 
utequun  and  priusquam  (cf.  §518.  a):  as,— in  omnibus  negOtiis  prinaqnatn  aaVaUlM, 
adhibenda  est  praeparfttic  di  ii  gene  (Off.  i.  73),  in  all  undertakings,  before  you  proceed 
to  action,  cartful  preparation  must  be  used. 
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Dum,  Donee,  and  Quoad 

552.  As  an  adverb  meaning/or  a  time,  awhile,  data  is  found  in  old  Latin,  chiefly 

as  an  enclitic  (cf.  vixdnm,  nondum).  Its  use  as  a  conjunction  comes  either  through 
correlation  (cf.  cam .  . .  tnm,  si ...  sic)  or  through  substitution  for  a  aonjunction,  as 
in  the  English  the  moment  I  saw  it,  I  understood.  Quoad  is  a  compound  of  the  rela- 
tive qus,  tip  to  which  point,  with  ad.  The  origin  and  early  history  of  donee  are  unknown. 

553.  Dum  and  quoad,  until,  take  the  Present  or  Imperfect  Sub- 
junctive in  temporal  clauses  implying  intention  or  expectancy  :■ — 

exspect&s  fortasse  dum  dicat  (Tuac  ii.  IT),  you  are  waiting  perhaps  for  turn 
to  say  (until  he  say).     [Dum  is  especially  common  after  exspacto.] 

dum  reliquae  naves  convenient,  ad  horam  nOnara  exspectfivit  (B.  G.  It.  28), 
he  waited  till  the  ninth  hour  fur  the  rest  of  the  ship*  to  join  htm. 

comitia  dllflla.  [sunt]  dum  lex  fenetur  (Att.  iv.  17.  3),  the  election  woe  post- 
poned until  a  law  should  be  passed. 

an  id  exspectamus,  quoad  iiS  vestigium  quidem  Aslae  clvit&tum  atque  urbium 
relinquitm  (Phil.  xi.  25),  shall  we  wait  for  this  until  not  a  trace  is  left  of 
the  states  and  cities  of  Asiat 

EpamlnOndBa  exercBb&tur  pllirimum  luctando  ad  euro  flnem  quoad  st&ns 
complect!  posset  atque  contendere  (Nep.  Epam,  2),  Spaminondas  trained 
himself  in  wrestling  so  far  astobe  able  (until  he  should  be  able)  to  grapple 
standing  and  fight  (in  that  way). 

NotBl. — Donee  Is  similarly  usod  In  pootry  and  later  Latin :  as, — et  dOxit  longe 
donee  curvata  coirent  inter  se  capita  (Aen.  ii.  860),  and  drew  it  (the  bow)  until  the 
curved  tips  touched  each  other. 

Note  2. — Dum,  until,  may  be  used  with  the  Present  or  Future  Perfect  Indicative 
to  state  a  future  fact  when  there  Is  no  idea  of  intention  or  expectancy ;  bnt  this  con. 
struction  is  rare  in  classic  prose.  The  Future  is  also  found  m  early  Latin.  DBnec,  until, 
is  similarly  used,  in  poetry  and  early  Latin,  with  the  Present  and  Future  Perfect  Indica- 
tive, rarely  with  the  Future :  — 

ego  in  Arcana  opperlor  dnm  ista  cSgnBscS  (Att.  x.  3) ,  I  am  waiting  in  the  villa  at 

Arcss  until  I  find  this  out.    [This  is  really  dum,  while.] 
mihi  fisqne  curaa,  erjt  quid  agas,  dnm  quid  egeris  sciero  (Fam.  xil.  19.  3),  I  shall 
always  feel  anxious  as  to  what  you  are  doing,  until  I  actually  know  (shall 
have  known)  what  you  have  done. 
delicts  maiOrnm  lnes  dflnec  templa  reteceiis  (Hor.  Od.  111.  6. 1),  you  shall  safer  for 

the  sins  of  your  ancestors  until  you  rebuild  the  temples. 
ter  centum  regn&bitur  annos,  aflnec  geminam  partu  dabit  IliaprOlem  (Aen.  i.  272), 
sway  shall  be  held  for  thrice  a  hundred  years,  until  Ilia  shall  give  Hrth  to 
twin  offspring. 

654.  Donee  and  quoad,  until,  with  the  Perfect  Indicative  denote 
ail  actual  fact  in  past  time :  — 

donee  ndttt  silentium  fuit  (Liv.  xxlll.  31.  9) ,  there  was  silence  until  he  returned. 
flsqne  e6  timul  flonec  ad  rSiciendOs  indices  vinimus  (Terr.  il.  1.  IT),  I  was 

anxious  untU  the  moment  when  uw  came  to  challenge  the  jurors. 
BOrnae  fuGrunt  quoad  L.  Hetellua  in  prSvinct&tn  profectus  est  (id.  11.  62), 
they  remained  at  Borne  until  Lucius  MeteUus  set  out  for  theprtnrince. 
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Note. — Bum,  until,  with  the  Perfect  Indicative  fs  rare:  as,  —  rnanslt  In  condl- 
ciflne  usque  ad  eum  finem  dum  iudiees  rSiecti  sunt  (Verr.  i.  16),  he  remained  true  to  the 
agreement  until  the  juror*  were  challenged. 

555.  Dum,  dSnec,  and  quoad,  as  long  as,  take  the  Indicative :  — 

dum  anima  eat,  spSs  ease  dlcitnr  (Att.  Ix.  10.  3),  as  long  as  there  is  life,  there 

is  said  to  be  hope. 
dam  praesidia  ulla  fuernut,  in  Sullae  praesidlls  fuit  (Rose.  Am.  126),  so  long 

as  there  were  any  garrisons,  he  was  in  the  garrisons  of  Sulla. 
dum  longius  &  mftnltione  abeiant  Galll,  plus  multitudine  ttlOrum  prOficiebant 
(B.  G.  vii.  82),  so  long  as  the  Gauls  mere  at  a  distance  from  the  fortifica- 
tions, they  had  the  advantage  because  of  their  missiles. 
dinec  grains  nam  tibl,  Persarum  vigui  rSge  beatior  (Hor.  Od.  lit.  9.  1),  as 
long  as  I  enjoyed  thy  favor,  I  flourished  happier  than  the  king  of  the 
Persians. 
quoad  potuit  fortissimS  restitit  (B.  G.  It.  12),  he  resisted  bravely  as  long  as 
he  could. 
Note  1.  — DSnec  In  this  use  Is  confined  to  poetry  and  later  writers. 
Note  2. —  Quam  diu,  as  long  as,  takes  the  Indicative  only:  as,  —  se  oppidotam  diu 
tenuit  quam  diu  in  provlncia  Parthi  fuBrunt  (Fam.  xii.  19. 2), he  kept  himself  within  the 
town  as  long  as  the  Parthians  were  in  the  province. 

556.  Dum,  while,  regularly  takes  the  Present  Indicative  to  de- 
note continued  action  in  past  time. 

In  translating,  the  English  Imperfect  must  generally  be  used :  — 
dam  haec  geruntut,  Caesarl  iiuntiatum  est  (B.  O.  i.  46),  while  this  was  going 

on,  a  message  was  brought  to  Casar. 
haec  dam  aguntar,  interci  CleomenEs  iam  ad  ElCrl  lltus  pervSnerat  (Verr.  v. 
91),  while  this  was  going  on,  Cleomenes  meanwhile  had  come  down  to  the 
coast  at  Elorum. 
hoc  dam  narrat,  forte  audlvl  (Ter.  Haut.  272),  I  happened  to  hear  this  while 
she  was  telling  it. 
Note.  —  This  construction  is  a  special  use  of  the  Historical  Present  (J.469). 
a.  A  past  tense  with  dum  (usually  so  long  as)  makes  the  time  em- 
phatic by  contrast ;  but  a  few  irregular  cases  of  dum  with  a  past  tense 
occur  where  no  contrast  is  intended  : 

nee  enim  dam  eram  vCblscum,  animutn  meum  videbfttie  (Cat  H.  79),  for 
while  I  was  with  you,  you  could  not  see  my  soul.     [Here  the  time  when 
he  was  alive  is  contrasted  with  that  after  his  death.] 
coorta  est  pflgna,  pSr  dam  constabant  firdinea  (Liv.  xxii.  47),  a  conflict  began, 

well  matched  as  long  as  the  ranks  stood  firm. 
But,  —  dam  oeulOs  hostium  certamen  averteiat  (id.  zxzii.  24),  while  the 

straggle  kept  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  turned  away. 
dam  Qnum  ndscendere  gradum  conatas  est,  vBnit  in  perteulnm  (Mur.  65), 
while  he  attempted  to  climb  one  step  [in  rack]  he  fell  into  danger. 
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Not*.  —  In  later  writen 
mage  would  require  the  Indicative 
(especially  by  Tacitus) :  — 

dun  ea  in  Saronio  gererentui,  in  Etruria,  interim  bellum  ingens  concitur  (Liv.  x. 
18),  whUe  this  was  being  done  in  Samnium,  meanwhile  a  great  war  was 
stirred  up  in  Etruria. 

ilia  quidem  dnm  te  fugeret,  hydruru  nan  vidit  (Georg.  iv.  157),  while  she  was  fleeing 
from  you  she  did  not  see  the  serpent. 

flum  per  yicOs  deportai*tur,  condormiebat  (Suet.  Ang.  78),  while  he  was  being  car- 
ried through  the  streets  he  used  to/all  dead  asleep. 

RhSnufl  Bervat  nOmen  et  violentiam  cursug  {qua  Gennaniam  praevehitur)  donee 
Oceana  mlscefitur  (Tao.  Ann.  ii.  6) ,  the  Rhine  keeps  its  name  and  rapid  course 
(where  it  borders  Germany)  until  it  mingles  with  the  ocean. 

temporibusque  August!  dlcendis  nSn  de/uere  decOra  ingenia  flSnee  gliscente  adfi. 
latiOne  aiterrerentar  {id.  i.  1) ,  for  describing  the  times  of  Augustus  there 
was  no  lack  of  talent  until  it  was  frightened  away  by  the  increasing  servility 
of  the  age. 

Fur  dura,  provided  that,  see  §628. 

Clauses  "with  QuIn  and  QuQminvs 

857.  The  original  meaning  of  quin  Is  how  not?  why  not?  (qni-nS),  and  when 
used  with  the  Indicative  or  (rarely)  with  the  Subjunctive  it  regularly  implies  a  general 
negative.  Thus,  quia  epi  hoc  rogem  ?  why  should  n't  I  ask  this?  implies  that  there  Is 
no  reason  for  not  asking.  The  implied  negative  wag  then  expressed  in  a  main  clause, 
like  nulla  causa  est  or  fieri  nfln  potest.  Hence  come  the  various  dependent  construc- 
tions introduced  by  quin. 

QuEminus  is  really  a  phrase  (qnfl  minus),  and  tbe  dependent  constructions  which  it 
introduces  have  their  origin  in  the  relative  clause  of  purpose  with  quo  and  a  com- 
parative (see  }  531.  a). 

558.  A  subjunctive  clause  with  quln  is  used  after  verbs  and 
other  expressions  of  hindering,  resisting,  refusing,  doubting,  de- 
laying, and  the  like,  when  these  are  negatived,  either  expressly  or 
by  implication :  — 

nun  hfimana  alia  neque  divlrja  obstant  quin  aocfos  amicCa  trataant  eiscindant 

(Sail.  Ep.  Mlth.  IT),  no  human  or  divine  laws  prevent  them  from  taking 

captive  and  exterminating  their  friendly  allies. 
ut  nS  SttessiOnes  qnidem  detfirrere  potuerint  quia  cum  hts  eonsenOrent  (B.  G. 

ii.  3),  that  they  were  unable  to  Kinder  even  the  Sueesiones  from  making 

Common  cause  witk  them. 
nOn  posse  mllites  continSri  quin  in  urbem  inrumpereut  (B.  C.  ii.  12),  that  the 

soldiers  could  not  be  restrained  from  bursting  into  the  city. 
nOn  recQsat  quin  indices  (Deiot,  48),  he  does  not  object  to  your  judging. 
neque  recfiafire  quin  armis  contendant  (B.  G.  iv.  7),  and  that  they  did  not 

refuse  to  fight. 
praeterlre  nOn  potal  quin  scnberem  ad  tS  (Caesar  ap.  Cic.  Att.ix.  6  a),  I  could 

not  neglect  to  write  to  you. 
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TrSverl  KHIus  hiemin  nillhim  tempiifl  intermiserant  quin  UgatOs  mitteront 

(B.  O.  v.  66),  the  Treveri  let  no  part  of  the  winter  pass  without  tending 

ambassadors.     [Ci.  B.  G.  v.  63;  B.  C.  i.  78.] 
nOn  cOnctandum  extetlmavit  qoln  pflgna  dEcertiret  (B.  G.  Hi.  28),  he  thought 

he  ought  not  to  delay  risking  a  decisive  battle. 
paulum  Unit  quia  Varum  iutoiflceict  (B.  C.  ii.  S6),  he  Just  missed  killing 

Varus  (it  lacked  little  bat  that  he  should  kill). 
neque  multum  Unit  quia  castris  eipellcieutiu  (id.  ii.  36),  they  came  near  being 

driven  out  of  the  camp. 
faeere  nOn  possum  qnln  cotldifl  ad  16  mittam  (Att.  sil.  27.  2),  I  cannot  help 

sending  to  you  every  day. 
fieri  nullfl  mods  poterat  qnln  CleomenI  parcerStur  (Verr.  v.  104),  ii  toot  oat 

of  the  question  that  Cleomenes  should  not  be  spared. 
Ut  efflcl  nOn  possit  quin  eOs  ddeiim  (Phil.  xi.  36),  so  that  nothing  can  prevent 

my  hating  them. 
a.  Quin  is  especially  common  with  non  dubitB,  1  do  not  doubt,  nOn 
est  dubium,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  similar  expressions :  — 

nOn  dubit&bat  qnln  el  crSdertnma  (Att.  vi.  2.  3),  he  did  not  doubt  that  we 

believed  Aim. 
Iliad  cave  dubitts  qnln  ego  omnia  faciam  (Fam.  v.  20.  6),  do  not  doubt  that 

IwiUdoalL 
quia  ignflrat  qaln  trla  GraecOrara  genera  aint  (Flacc  04),  who  is  Ignorant 

that  there  are  three  races  of  Greeks  t 
n6n  erat  dubium  qnln  Helvetil  plurimum  posaeot  (cf.  B.  G.  i.  S),  there  was  no 

doubt  that  the  Helvetians  were  most  powerful. 
oequa  Caesarem  fefellit  quia  ab  ila  cohortibus  inltium  victflriae  orirstur  (B.  C. 

ill.  04),  and  it  did  not  escape  Cottar's  notice  that  the  beginning  of  the  vic- 
tory came  from  those  cohorts. 
Nora  1.  — DnSiti  without  a  negative  is  regularly  followed  by  an  Indirect  Ques- 
lion ;  so  sometimes  nftn  aobltS  and  the  like :  — 

nOnnullI  duhitant  an  per  Sardiniam  venlat  {Fam.  ii.  7),  some  doubt  whether  he 

is  coming  through  Sardinia. 
dubitSie,  ai  potestis,  S  quB  ait  Bex.  Rflsciiis  occlsus  (Rose.  Am.  78),  doubt,  if  you 

can,  by  whom  Sextus  Roscius  was  murdered. 
dubitabam  tn  has  ips&s  litteras  easiane  acceptfirus  (Att.  rv.  9),  I  doubt  whether 

youtoill  receive  this  very  letter.    [Epistolary  Imperfect  (§479).] 
quails  sit  faturns,  ne  vOs  qaidem  dabitatla  (B.  C.  II.  32),  and  what  it  (the  outcome) 

will  be,  you  yourselves  do  not  doubt. 
non  dnnitO  quid  untiant  (Fam.  xv.  9),  I  do  not  doubt  what  they  think.  . 
dubium  till  nOn  erat  quid  futiinun  esset  (id.  viii.  8.  1),  it  was  not  doubtful  to  htm 

what  was  going  to  happen. 
Notb  2. — HSn  dnbito  in  the  sense  of  I  do  not  hesitate  commonly  takes  the  Infini- 
tive, but  sometimes  quin  with  the  Subjunctive !  — 

necdubitare  111  nm  appellate  saplsntem  (Lael.  ^),nndnottohesitatetocallhimasage. 
dnbitandum  n6o  eiistimavit  quia  profldscerftiu  (B.  G.  ii.  2),  he  did  not  think  he 

ought  to  hesitate  to  set  out. 
quid  dnbit&s  ati  temporis  opportunism  (B.  C.  ii.  34) ,  why  do  you  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favorable  moment  f    [A  question  implying  a  negative.] 
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6.  Verbs  of  hindering  and  refusing  often  take  the  subjunctive  -with 
nS  or  quflminus  (=  ut  eo"  minus),  especially  when  the  verb  is  not  nega- 
tived:— ■ 

plan  n*  dlcflm  tuae  me  lacrimae  impediunt  (Plane.  104),  your  tear*  present 

me  from  speaking  further. 
nee  aetfia  Impedit  qnSminu*  agrt  colendi  stadia  teneSmn*  (Cat.  M.  60),  nor 

does  age  prevent  us  from  retaining  an  interest  in  tilting  the  soil. 
nihil  impedit  qnominna  id  facere  ptwsImuH  (Fin.  i.  88),  nothing  hinders  us 

from  being  able  to  do  that. 
obfltitistl  nS  traustre  cCplae  poasent  (Terr.  v.  6),  you  opposed  the  passage  of 
the  troops  (opposed  lest  the  troops  should  cross). 
Nora,  —  Some  verbs  of  hindering  may  take  the  Infinitive :  — 
nihil  obest  dicere  (Fam.  Ix.  13. 4),  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  my  saying  it. 
prohibit  accWme  (Caee.  46),  prevents  him  from  approaching. 

559.  A  clause  of  Result  or  Characteristic  may  be  introduced  by 
quin  after  a  general  negative,  where  train  is  equivalent  to  qui  (quae, 
quod)  nOn: — 

1.  Clauses  of  Result :  — 

nemO  est  tarn  fortla  qua  [=  qui  nOn]  re!  novitate  perturbStnr  (B.  O.  vt  88), 
no  one  is  so  brave  as  net  to  be  disturbed  by  the  unexpected  occurrence. 

nelnO  crat  adeo"  tardus  quin  putiret  (B.  C.  i.  69),  no  one  mas  so  slothful  as  not 
to  think,  etc. 

quia  est  tarn  dSmBns  quin  tantiat  (Balb.  43),  who  is  so  senseless  as  not  to 
think,  etc.? 

nil  tarn  dlfflcileat  qnin  qnaerendB  InvestlgSH  possiet  (Ter.  Hant.  676),  noth- 
ing's so  hard  but  search  mttjlnd  it  out  (Merrick). 

2.  Clauses  of  Characteristic :  — 

nSmO  nostrum  est  quia  [  =  qui  non]  sciat  (Rose.  Am.  66),  there  it  no  one  of 

us  who  does  not  know. 
nemo  fuit  militant  qnin  YulnerMtui  (B.  C.  iii.  63),  there  mas  not  one  of  the 

soldiers  who  was  not  wounded. 
acquis  fuit  qnin  laciimaiet  (Verr.  v.  121),  toas  there  any  one  who  did  not  shed 

tears f 
quia  est  quin  tntellegat  (Flu.  v.  64),  who  is  there  who  does  not  understand  t 
hnrtiru  nihil  est  qnla  [  -  quod  nOn]  interest  (N.  D.  ill.  30),  there  is  none  of 

these  (elements)  which  does  not  perish. 
nihil  est  illernm  quin  [  =  quod  non]  ego  illi  diietim  (PI.  Bac.  1012),  there  is 
nothing  of  this  that  I  have  not  told  him. 
Noam.  —  fulii  Bometimes  introduces  a  pure  clause  of  result  with  the  sense  of  at  nfin : 
at,, — nnmquam  tarn  male  est  SiculTs  quia  aliquid  facets  et  commodS  attaint  (Verr.  iv. 
90),  things  are  never  so  bad  with  the  Sicilians  but  that  they  have  something  pleasant 
or  witty  to  say. 

For  quin  in  independent  constructions,  see  $  449.  b. 
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SUBSTANTIVE  CLAUSES 

660.  A  clause  which  is  used  as  a  noon  ma;  be  called  a  Substantive  Clause,  as 
certain  relative  clauses  are  sometimes  called  adjective  clauses-  But  in  practice  the 
term  is  restricted  to  clauses  which  represent  a  nominative  or  an  accusative  case,  the 
clauses  which  stand  for  an  ablative  being  sometimes  called  adverbial  clauses. 

Even  with  this  limitation  the  term  is  not  quite  precise  (seep.  367,  footnote  1).  The 
fact  Is  rather  that  the  clause  and  the  leadlHg  verb  are  mutually  complementary ;  each 
reinforces  the  other.  The  simplest  and  probably  the  earliest  form  of  such  sentences 
is  to  be  found  in  the  paratactio  use  (Bee  §  268)  of  two  verbs  like  vols  abess,  alcimni 
efn*e9,  ideun  optimum  est.  From  such  verbs  the  usage  spread  by  analogy  to  other 
verbs  (see  lists  on  pp.  363,  367,  footnotes),  and  the  complementary  relation  of  the 
clause  to  the  verb  came  to  resemble  the  complementary  force  of  the  accusative,  espe- 
cially the  accusative  of  cognate  meaning  (§  390). 

561.  A  clause  used  as  a  noun  is  called  a  Substantive  Clause. 
a.  A  Substantive  Clause  may  be  used  as  tiie  Subject  or  Object  of 

a  verb,  as  an  Appositive,  or  as  a  Predicate  Nominative  or  Accusative. 

Note  1. — Many  ideas  which  in  English,  take  the  form  of  an  abstract  noun  maybe 
rendered  by  a  substantive  clause  in  Latin.  Thus,  he  demanded  an  investigation  may 
be  postnlibat  ut  quaeatio  haWrBtur.  The  common  English  expression  for  with  the 
infinitive  also  corresponds  to  a,  Latin  substantive  clause:  as,  —  it  remains  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  piratic  tear,  reliqaum  est  at  a6  bello  dlcam  pirlticfi. 

Note  2.  —When  a  Substantive  Clause  is  used  as  subject,  the  verb  to  which  It  is 
subject  is  called  impersonal,  and  the  sign  of  the  construction  in  English  is  commonly 
the  so-called  expletive  it. 

562.  Substantive  Clauses  are  classified  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Subjunctive  Clauses  /  o.  Of  purpose  {command,  wish,  fear)  (§§  663,  564). 

(nt,ne,DtnSn,etc.).  |  b.  Of  result  (happen,  effect,  etc.)  (§  668). 

2.  Indicative  Clauses  with  quod  s  Fact,  Specification,  Feeling  (§  572), 

3.  Indirect  Questions:  Subjunctive,  introduced  by  an  Interrogative  Word 

<j§  678-676). 

4.  Infinitive  Clauses  /  *  With  Terbg  of  <^<^"9.  •**"».  etc.  (§  668). 

I  6.  Indirect  Discourse  (tj  57U  ft.). 
Note.  —  The  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative  is  not  strictly  a  clause,  but  in  Latin 
it  has  undergone  so  extensive  a  development  that  it  may  be  bo  classed.  The  uses  of 
the  Infinitive  Clause  are  of  two  kinds :  (1]  in  constructions  in  which  it  replaces  a  sub- 
junctive clansewith  ot  etc.;  (2)  In  the  Indirect  Discourse.  The  first  classwill  bedis- 
cussed  in  connection  with  the  appropriate  subjunctive  constructions  (§663) ;  for  Indirect 
Discourse,  see  5  S79  ft. 

Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose 

563.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  with  ut  (negative  nS)  are 
used  as  the  object  of  verbs  denoting  an  action  directed  toward  the 
future. 
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Such,  ace,  verbs  meaning  to  admonish,  ask,  bargain,  command,  de- 
cree, determine,  permit,  persuade,  resolve,  urge,  and  wish :  —  ' 

monet  ut  omnSs  suspIciSnSa  vltet  (B.  G.  i.  20),  he  teams  him  to  avoid  all 

suspicion. 
hortatur  eOs  nS  animfl  deficiant  (B.  C.  i.  10),  he  urges  them  not  to  lose  heart. 
M  rogO  atqne  CrO  nt  eum  inves  (Fam.  xiii.  88),  I  beg  and  pray  you  to  aid  him. 
his  uti  conquirerent  imper&vit  (B.  G.  i.  28),  he  ordered  them  to  search 
persuadet  Casticfi  nt  rGgnum  occuparet  (id.  i.  3),  he  persuades  Casticus  to 

usurp  royal  power. 
suls  imperavit  nS  quod  oiraiinO  telum  rlicerent  (id.  i.  48),  he  ordered  his  men 
not  to  throw  back  any  weapon  at  all. 
Note.  —  With  any  verb  of  these  classes  the  poets  may  nse  the  Infinitive  instead  of 
an  object  clause :  — 

hort&mnr  Oil  (Aen.  ii.  71),  us  urge  [him]  to  speak. 
ne  quaere  docSri  (id.  vi.  614),  seek  not  to  be  told. 
temptat  praevertere  (id.  i.  721),  the  attempts  to  turn,  etc. 
For  the  Subjunctive  without  at  with  verbs  of  commanding,  see  }  H6H.  a. 

a.  Iubeff,  order,  and  vetfl,  forbid,  take  the  Infinitive  with  Subject 
Accusative :  — 

Labtenum  iugum  mantis  ascender*  lubet  (It.  G.  i.  21),  he  orders  Labienus  to 

ascend  the  ridge  of  the  hill. 
IlbeiSs  ad  as  addnci  iussit  (id.  ii.  6),  he  ordered  the  children  tube  brought  to  Aim, 
ab  opera  ligltoa  diacSdere  vetuerat  (id.  ii.  20),  he  had  forbidden  the  lieutenants 

to  leave  the  work. 
vetnGre  [bona]  teddi  (Liv.  ii.  5),  they  forbade  the  return  of  the  goods  (that  the 

goods  be  returned). 
Note.  —  Some  other  verba  of  commanding  eta.  occasionally  take  the  Infinitive: — 
pontem  imperant  fieri  (B.  C.  1.  61),  they  order  a  bridge  to  be  built. 
res  monet  cave™  (Sail.  Cat.  52.  3),  the  occasion  warns  us  to  be  on  our  guard. 

b.  Verbs  of  wishing  take  either  the  Infinitive  or  the  Subjunctive. 
With  vols  (asm,  mllO)  and  rapid  the  Infinitive  is  commoner,  and 

the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  rarely  expressed  when  it  would  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  main  verb. 

"With  other  verbs  of  wishing  the  Subjunetive  is  commoner  when 
the  subject  changes,  the  Infinitive  when  It  remains  the  same. 
1.  Subject  of  dependent  verb  same  as  that  of  the  verb  of  wishing:  — 
angnr  fieri  volul  (Fam.  xv.  4.  13),   I  wished  to  be  made  augur. 
cnplO  vigiliam  meam  tibi  tradere  (id.  ii.  24),  I  am  eager  to  hand  over  my  watch 

■  Bnch  verbs  or  verbal  phrases  are  id  agS,  as  id  voniB,  caved  (ne),  senses,  cogfl,  con- 
o8d3,  cSnstititu,  ciirS,  decerns,  GdicS,  OleilS,  hotter,  imperii,  lasts,  mania,  metuB  (nl), 
moneS,  nojpStinm  dS,  operam  dO,  flro,  persuideo,  peto,  poatult,  praecipio,  precor,  pianuntif, 
qoaerfl,  tops,  tdscB,  time*  (ne),  vetcor  (nB),  videS,  volB. 
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lfidicem  ml  mm,  nfin  doctfirem  volo  (Or.  117),  J  wish  to  be  a  judge,  not  a 

teacher. 
me  Caesaria  mllitem  did  volul  (B.  C.  U.  32. 13),  I  wished  to  be  called  a  soldier 

of  Cossar. 
cupiO  mi  esae  clBmentem  (Cat.  i.  1),  I  desire  to  be  merciful.     [But  regularly, 

cupiO  gsm  clomens  (see  §457).] 
omnia  homines,  qui  bSbS  student  piaeatire  ceterte  animSlibus  (Sail.  Cat.  1), 

all  men  who  wish  to  excel  other  living  creatures. 

2.  Subject  of  dependent  verb  different  from  that  of  the  verb  of  wishing; 
volo  U  scire  (Fam.  lx.  24.  1),  I  wish  you  to  know. 
rim  volumus  exstingai  (Seat.  92),  we  wish  violence  to  be  put  down. 
tS  taa  frol  Tirtute  CDpimni  (Brat.  831),  newish  you  to  reap  the  fruits  of  your 

Virtue. 
cupiO  ut  impetret  (PI.  Capt.  102),  I  wish  he  may  get  it. 
iramquam  optabO  ut  audiatis  (Cat.  il.  15),  I  will  never  desire  that  you  shall 
hear. 
For  volfl  and  its  compounds  with  the  Subjunctive  without  ut,  see  }  565. 
e-  Verbs  of  permitting  take  either  the  Subjunctive  or  the  Infini- 
tive.   Potior  takes  regularly  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative ; 
so  often  sinS :  — 

permlslt  ut  faeeret  (De  Or.  il.  306),  permitted  him  to  make. 

eoncGdO  tdbi  at  ea  praetereas  (Rose.  Am.  64),  I  allow  you  to  pass  by  these 


a  statu!  pasnu  nOn  est  (B.  C.  1.  81),  he  did  not  allow  tents  to  be 
pitched. 
vmurn  inipcitaii  nOn  ainunt  (B.  Q.  iv.  2),  they  do  not  allow  wine  to  be  imported, 

d.  Verbs  of  determining,  decreeing,  resolving,  bargaining,  take 
either  the  Subjunctive  or  the  Infinitive :  — 

cSnstftuerant  nt  L.  ECatia  qaereretui(SaJI.  Cat.  43),  they  had  determined  lhat 

Lucius  Sestia  should  complain. 
proelio  aupersedSre  statuit  (B.  G.  li.  8),  he  determined  to  refuse  battle. 
de  bonis  regis  quae  reddl  cSnauerant  (Lit.  11.  5),  about  the  king'1*  goods,  which 

they  had  decreed  should  be  restored. 
decernit  uti  cOnsulea  dllectum  habeant  (SalL  Cat.  84),  decrees  that  the  consuls 

shall  hold  a  levy. 
edlctO  ni  quis  iniossQ  pflgnlret  (Liv.  v.  19),  having  commanded  that  none 
should  fight  without  orders. 
Note  1. — Different  verba  of  these  classes  with  the  same  meaning  vary  In  their 
construction  (see  the  Lexicon) .    For  verbs  of  bargaining  etc.  with  the  Gerundive,  aee 
|B00.4. 

Norn  2. — Verba  of  decreeing  and  voting  often  take  the  Infinitive  of  the  Second 
Periphraatfo  conjugation :  — Wgulns  captivia  rMdenofc  [ease]  non  oensuit  (Off.  1. 39), 
Begulus  voted  that  the  captives  should  not  be  returned.  [He  said,  in  giving  bis  formal 
opinion:  cantivi  nan  reddondl  aunt.] 
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e-  Verba  of  caution  and  effort  take  the  Subjunctive  with  lit.  But 
cOnor,  try,  commonly  takes  the  Complementary  Infinitive :  — 

cur&  ut  quam  prlmum  intellegam  (fain.  ziiL  10. 4),  let  me  knoieatsoon  as  pos- 
sible (take  care  that  I  ma;  understand), 
daut  opeiam  ut  habeant  (Sail.  Cat.  41),  they  take  paint  to  have  (give  their 

attention  that,  etc.). 
impellers  uti  Caesar  nominlretar  (id.  49),  to  induce  them  to  name  Castor  (that 

Ctesar  should  be  named).' 
oOdIUqb  est  Caesar  reflcera  pontls  (B.  C.  i.  60),  Qatar  tried  to  rebuild  the  bridge*. 
Nora  I.—  Conor  al  also  occurs  (as  B.  Q.  i.  8);  cf.  mirorsJ  etc.,  §672.  b.  K. 
Note  2.  —  nt  n(  occurs  occasionally  with  verbs  of  caution  and  effort  (cf.  $031):  — 
cura  et  prOvide  ut  nlquU  ef  dslit  (Att.  li.  3.  3),  take  care  and  tee  that  he  lack*  nothing. 
For  the  Subjunctive  with  quia  and  quominua  with  verbs  of  hindering  etc.,  aem  §668. 

564.  Verbs  of  fearing  take  the  Subjunctive,  with  ni  affirma- 
tive and  d£  nOn  or  at  negative. 

In  this  use  ne  is  commonly  to  be  translated  by  that,  nt  and  ne  ndn 
by  that  not :  — 

timeO  Bi  Verres  fecerit  (Verr.  v.  8),  I  fear  that  Ferret  has  done,  etc 

ni  auimum  offenderet  vertb&tux  (B.  G.  i.  19),  he  feared  that  he  should  hurt 

the  feelings,  etc. 
us  Bxhiteaai-ctur  veritus  est  (Rose.  Am.  68),  he  feared  that  he  should  be  dis- 
inherited. 
Orator  metuO  nS  langneacat  senecttlte  (Cat.  M.  28),  I  fear  the  orator  great 

feeble  from  old  age. 
vereor  at  ttbi  possira  concSdere  (De  Or.  i.  36),  I  fear  that  I  cannot  grant  you. 
h&uds&De'  perlculum  eat  ninSn mortem optandam  pntet  (Tusc.  v.  118),  there 
it  no  danger  that  he  will  not  think  death  desirable. 
Notb.— The  subjunctive  in  ne-clauses  after  a  verb  ot  (earing  is  optative  in  origin. 
To  an  independent  nB-sentence,  as  nS  aeddat ,  may  it  not  happen,  a  verb  may  be  prefixed 
(ef.§S60),  making  a  complex  sentence.    Thus.viM  nBaoeidat;  Srlnfacddat;  eavetne" 
acdlat;  when  the  prefixed  verb  ia  one  of  fearing,  timea  ni  acciflat  becomes  fef  if  no<  hap- 
pen, but  I  fear  that  it  may.    The  origin  of  the  ut-clause  la  similar. 

565.  TolO  and  its  compounds,  the  impersonals  licet  and  oportet, 
and  the  imperatives  die  and  fac  often  take  the  Subjunctive  with- 
out nt :  — 

volO  arnes  (Att.  ii.  10),  I  wish  you  to  love. 

quam  vellem  me  invitisaSa  (Fam.  x.  28.  1),  how  I  with  you  had  invited  me  I 

maltem  Cerbernm  metoerea  (Tusc.  i.  12),  I  had  rather  you  feared  Cerberut. 

sint  enim  oportet  (id.  1.  12),  for  they  must  exist. 

queriinnr  licet  (Oaec.  41),  toe  are  allowed  to  complain. 

fac  diiigia  (Att  iii.  13.  2),  do  love !  [A  periphrasis  for  the  imperative  dniga, 

Jose  (of.  (449.  e).] 
die  axeat,  tell  Aim  to  go  out. 
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Note  1.  — In  inch  cases  there  is  no  ellipsis  of  at.  The  expressions  are  Idiomatic 
remnants  of  an  older  construction  in  which  the  subjunctives  were  hortatory  or  optative 
and  thus  really  independent  of  the  verb  of  wishing  etc.  In  the  classical  period,  how- 
ever, they  were  doubtless  felt  as  subordinate.  Compare  the  use  of  cart  and  the  sub- 
junctive {without  nB)  in  Prohibitions  (§  490),  which  appears  to  follow  the  analogy  of  fac. 

Notb  2-  —  Licet  may  take  (1)  the  Subjunctive,  usually  without  ut ;  (2)  the  simple 
Infinitive ;  (3)  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative;  (4;  the  Dative  and  the  Infini- 
tive (see  §  455. 1).    Thus,  I  may  go  is  licet  earn,  licet  lie,  licet  ml  ice,  or  licet  mini  ire. 

For  licet  in  concessive  clauses,  see  5  527.  6. 

Notb  3.  —  Oportet  may  take  (1)  the  Subjunctive  without  ut;  (2)  the  simple  Infini- 
tive; (3)  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative.  Thus  Imust  go  Is  oportet  earn,  oportet 
Ira,  or  oportet  ml  Ire. 

a.  Verba  of  commanding  and  the  like  often  take  the  subjunctive 
without  nt :  — 

hulc  mandat  RSmos  adeat  (B.  G.  Hi.  11),  he  orders  him  to  visit  the  BemL 
rogat  flnem  faciat  (id.  i.  20),  he  asks  him  to  cease. 

MnSsthea  vocat,  classem  aptent  socil  (Aen.  iv,  289),  he  calls  Mnestheus  [and 
orders  that]  his  comrades  shall  make  ready  the  fleet. 
Notb.  —  The  subjunctive  in  this  construction  is  the  hortatory  subjunctive  used  to 
express  a  command  in  Indirect  Discourse  (gffBS). 


Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  with  Passive  Verbs 

566.  A  Substantive  Clause  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb  becomes 
the  subject  when  the  verb  is  put  in  the  passive  (Imperional  Con- 

tlruction) :  — 

a  est  (B.  C.  I.  87),  Conor  was  requested  to 
as  requested  that  Caisar  should  make  an 
>n). 
si  erat  HSracliO  ab  Benttta  mandatum  nt  eneret  (Verr.  iii,  88),  if  Heraclitu 

had  been  instructed  by  the  senate  to  buy. 
si  peraiasum  erat  CluvlO  nt  mentlretur  (Rose.  Com.  61),  if  Cluvius  had  been 

persuaded  to  lie. 
puts  concedl  nobis  oport^re  nt  GraacO  verba  fltimur  (Pin.  fii.  16),  I  think 

vie  must  be  allowed  to  use  a  Greek  word. 
n*  quid  els  noceatur  &  Caesare  cavBtur  (B.  C.  i.  86),  Conor  takes  care  that  no 
harm  shall  be  done  them  (care  is  taken  by  Cagsar  lest,  etc.). 

a.  With  verbs  of  admonishing,  the  personal  object  becomes  the 
subject  and  the  object  clause  is  retained :  — 

admonitl  snmos  nt  eavirimns  (Am.  viii.  11  ».  3),  we  were  warned  to  be  careful. 
cum  monSrGtnr  at  candor  asset  (Div.  i.  51),  when  he  was  advised  to  be  mart 

cautious. 
inonerl  visas  est  nS  Id  faceret  (id.  66),  he  seemed  to  be  warned  not  to  do  it 
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b.  Some  verbs  that  take  an  infinitive  instead  of  a  subjunctive 
ate  used  impersonally  in  the  passive,  and  the  infinitive  becomes  the 
subject  of  the  sentence :  — 

loqul  n5u  concBditur  (B.  G.  vi.  30),  it  is  not  allowed  to  apeak. 

c.  With  tubed,  veto,  and  cflgO,  the  subject  accusative  of  the  infinitive 
becomes  the  subject  nominative  of  the  main  verb,  and  the  infinitive  is 
retained  as  complementary  (Personal  Construction) :  — 

ideate  iubentur  postrldie  (Verr.  ii.  41),  they  are  ordered  to  be  present  on  the 

following  day. 
Ire  in  ezBillnm  luasus  est  (Cat.  ii.  12),  he  teas  ordered  to  go  into  exile. 
Simon  id&s  vetitus  est  nSvigSre  (Div.  ii.  134),  Simonides  was  forbidden  to  sail. 
M&ndnbil  exbe  cognntur  (B.  G.  vii.  78),  the  Mandubii  are  compelled  to  go  out. 

Substantive  Clauses  of  Result  (Consecutive  Clauses) 

567.  Clauses  of  Result  may  be  used  substantively,  (1)  as  the  object  of  faciB  etc. 
(§568);  (2)  as  the  subject  of  these  same  verbs  in  the  passive,  as  well  as  of  other  verbs 
and  verbal  phrases  (j  669} ;  (3)  iu  apposition  with  another  substantive,  or  as  predicate 
nominative  etc.  (see  \\  570,  571)  .1 

568.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result  with  ut  (negative  nt  non) 
are  used  as  the  object  of  verbs  denoting  the  aecompUthme'nt  of 
an  effort? 

Such  are  especially  facie  and  its  compounds  (efficio,  conficio,  etc.) :  — 
efflciam  at  intellegatis  (Clu.  7),  I  will  make  you  understand  (lit.  effect  that 

you,  etc.).     [So,  faciam  ut  itrtellegatis  (id.  9).] 
commeatus  ut  portarl  possent  efficiebat  (B.  G.  ii.  5),  made  it  possible  that 

supplies  could  be  brought. 
perfect  ut  S  rfignE  ille  discederet  (Fam.  sv.  4.  0),  I  brought  about  his  departure 

from  the  kingdom. 
quae  llbertfts  ut  laetior  ssiet  regis  BUpsrUa  fScerat  (Liv.  ii.  1),  the  arrogance 

of  the  king  had  made  this  liberty  more  welcome. 
evincunt  Instando  ut  litterae  darentar  (id.  ii.  4),  by  insisting  they  gain  their 

point,  —  that  letters  should  be  sent.     [Here  firincnnt  =  officiant.  ] 

i  In  all  these  cases  the  clause  Is  not  strictly  subject  or  object.  The  main  verb  orig- 
inally' conveyed  a  meaning  sufficient  in  Itself,  and  the  result  clause  was  merely  com- 
plementary. This  is  seen  by  the  frequent  use  of  its  and  the  like  with  the  main  verb 
(ita  acddlt  at,  etc.).  In  like  manner  purpose  clauses  are  only  apparently  subject  or 
object  of  the  verb  with  which  they  are  connected. 

3  Verbs  and  phrases  taking  an  ut-clause  of  result  as  subject  or  object  are  accfdit, 
accidrt,  addltur,  altera,  est  res,  committS,  cfinsequor,  contineit,  efocii,  ivenit,  facifl,  lit,  Deri 
potest,  fore,  impetr!,  integrum  est,  mSa  est,  mfinus  est,  Decease  est,  props  est,  rectum  est, 
ralinqnitni,  rellquam  est,  restat,  Unti  est,  Untum  abest,  and  a  few  others. 
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NoTBl. — The  expressions  fncerent.comniittereiit,  with  the  subjunctive,  often  form 
ft  periphrasis  for  the  simple  verb :  as,  —  io  vitns  lEci  at  Flaminium  £  seua tu  Cicerem 
((tat.  M.  42),  it  was  with  reluctance  that  I  expelled  Flaminiut  from  the  ten.au. 

569.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result  are  used  as  the  subject  of 
the  following :  — 

1.  Of  passive  verbs  denoting  the  accomplishment  of  an  effort :  — 
Impetr&tnm  est  at  in  senttfl  racitirantur  (litterae)  (B.  C.  i-  1),  they  succeeded 

in  having  the  letter  read  in  the  senate  (it  waa  brought  about  that,  eta.), 
ita  efficitnr  ut  omne  corpus  mortaie  sit  (N.  D.  iii.  30),  it  therefore  is  made 
out  that  every  body  is  mortal. 

2.  Of  Impersonate  meaning  it  happens,  it  remains,  it  follows,  it  is 
necessary,  it  is  added,  and  the  like  (§  568,  footnote)  :  — 

accidlt  ut  esset  luna  plena  (B.  G.  lv.  29),  it  happened  to  be  full  moon  (it  hap- 
pened that  it  was,  eta.).     [Here  ut  esset  is  subject  of  aecldlt.] 

reliquum  est  Dt  officils  certemns  inter  nOs  (Fam.  vii.  31),  it  remains  for  us  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  courtesies. 

rests!  ut  li5c  dubitimus  (Rose.  Am.  88),  it  is  left  for  u»  to  doubt  this. 

sequitur  ut  docaam  (S.  D.  ii,  81),  the  next  thing  is  to  show  (it  follows,  etc.). 

Nora  1. — The  infinitive  sometimes  occurs:  as,  —  ncc  enim  accident  raihi  opus 
•we  (Fam.  vi.  11.  l),for  it  had  not  happened  to  be  necessary  to  me. 

Note  2. — Iteeetw  art  often  tahea  the  subjunctite  without  at :  as,—  oaucMlinecesBe 
est  (Rose.  Am.  87),  you  must  grant. 

3.  Of  est  in  the  sense  of  it  is  the  fact  that,  etc  (mostly  poetic) :  — 
eat  at  Tiro  vir  latins  Bniuiet  arbusta  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  1.  9),  it  is  the  fact  that  one 

man  plants  his  vineyards  in  wider  rows  than  another. 

a.  Fore  (or  futurom  esse)  nt  with  a  clause  of  result  as  subject  is 
often  used  instead  of  the  Future  Infinitive  active  or  passive;  so 
necessarily  in  verbs  which  have  no  supine  stem :  — 

sperOfore  nt  contfngat  Id  nobis  (Tusc.  i.  S2),  I  hope  that  will  be  our  happy  lot, 
cum  viderem  fore  ut  aim  pouem  (Cat.  ii.  4),  when  I  saw  that  I  should  not  be  able. 

570.  A  substantive  clause  of  result  ma;  be  in  apposition  with 
another  substantive  (especially  a  neuter  pronoun):— 

illud  etiam  reatiterat,  nt  t«  in  ids  edticerent  (Quinct.  33),  this  too  remained  — 
for  them  to  drag  you  into  court 

571.  A  substantive  clause  of  result  may  serve  as  predicate 
nominative  after  mils  est  and  similar  expressions :  — 

est  mGs  hominum,  ut  aSliut  enndem  pltLrtbus  rebus  ezcellere  (Brut.  84),  ii  is 
the  way  of  men  to  be  unwilling  for  one  man  to  excel  in  several  things. 
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a.  A  result  clause,  with  or  without  ut,  frequently  follows  quam 
after  a  comparative  (but  see  §  683.  o):  — 

Canachl  slgna  rigidiOra  aunt  quam  ut  imitentuz  verit&tam  (Brut  10),  the  statues 
of  Canachux  are  too  stiff  to  represent  nature  (stiff  er  than  that  they  should) . 
perpessus  est  omnia  potius  qnam  indicarot  (Tusc.  ii.  52),  he  endured  all  rather 
than  betray,  etc.     [Regularly  without  at  except  in  Livy .] 

6.  The  phrase  tantum  abeat,  it  w  so  far  [from  being  the  case], 
regularly  takes  two  clauses  of  result  with  ut:  one  is  substantive,  the 
aubj  eet  of  abeat ;  the  other  is  adverbial,  correlative  with  tantum :  — 
tantum  abeat  nt  nostra  mlremnr,  at  usque  en  difficile*  ao  mOrOsI  slmus,  nt 
nobis  non  satis  faciat  ipee  Demosthenes  (Or.  lOi),  so  far  from  admiring 
my  own  works,  I  am  difficult  and  captious  to  that  degree  that  not  Demos- 
thenes himself  satisfies  me.     [Here  the  first  tit-clause  is  the  subject  of 
abeet  (§  668.  2);  the  second,  a  result  clause  after  tantum  (G  637);  and 
the  third,  after  usque  efl.  J 

e.  Rarely,  a  thought  or  an  idea  is  considered  as  a  result,  and  is 

expressed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  instead  of  the  accusative  and 

infinitive  (§  580).     In  this  case  a  demonstrative  usually  precedes: 

praeclanim  illud  eat,  at  eoa  .  .  .  aminos  (Tusc.  iii.  78),  this  is  a  noble  thing, 

that  we  should  lope,  etc 
vfirl  simile  nOn  est  at  ilia  antepSnerat  ( Verr.  iv.  11),  it  is  not  likely  that  he 


For  Relative  Clauses  with  qoln  after  verbs  of  hindering  etc.,  see  (558. 

Indicative  with  Quod 
572.  A  peculiar  form  of  Substantive  Clause  consists  of  quod 
(in  the  sense  of  that,  the  fact  that)  with  the  Indicative. 

The  clause  in  the  Indicative  with  quod  is  used  when  the  state- 
ment is  regarded  as  a  fact :  — 

alteram  est  vitium,  quod  quldam  nimis  magnum  studium  cSnfetunt  (Off.  1. 10), 
it  is  another  fault  that  some  bestow  too  much  zeal,  etc.  [Here  at  coaferant 
could  be  used,  meaning  thai  some  should  bestow ;  or  the  accusative  and 
infinitive,  meaning  to  bestow  (abstractly) ;  quod  makes  it  a  fact  that  men 
do  bestow,  etc.] 
Inter  lnanimnm  et  animal  hoc  maxims  interest,  quod  animal  aglt  aliquid 
(Acad.  ii.  37),  this  is  the  chief  difference  between  an  inanimate  object  and 
an  animai,  that  a»  animal  aims  at  something. 
qaod  radiit  nobis  rolrabile  videtur  (Off.  lil.  Ill),  that  he  (Begnlua)  returned 

seems  wonderful  to  us. 
accidit  perincommodB  qnod  eum  irasquam  vidian  (Alt.  i.  17.  2),  it  happened 
very  unluckily  that  you  nowhere  taw  him. 
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opportflnissima  res  accldit,  quod  Germ&nl  vSnSnrnt  (B.  G.  iv.  13),  a  very  for- 
tunate thing  happened,  (namely)  that  the  Germans  came. 
praetereO  quod  earn  sibi  domum  sedemque  dclegit  (Clu.  188),  I  pais  over  the 

fact  that  the  chum  that  haute  and  home  for  herself. 
mitto"  quod  possess*  per  vim  (Flacc.  79],  I  disregard  the  fact  that  they  were 
seized  by  violence. 
Note.  —  Like  other  substantive  clauses,  the  clause  with  quod  may  be  used  as  sub- 
1oct,  as  object,  as  appositive,  etc.,  but  it  is  commonly  either  the  subject  or  in  apposi- 
tion with  the  subject. 

a.  A  substantive  clause  with  quod  sometimes  appears  as  an  accu- 
sative of  specification,  corresponding  to  the  English  whereas  or  as 
to  the  fact  that :  — 

quod  mihi  dS  nostra  statu  grituliiia,  minims  mirllmur  te  tula  praeclSrls  operi- 
bus  laet&rl  (Fam,  i.  7.  7),  as  to  your  congratulating  me  on  our  condition, 
we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  you  are  pleased  with  your  own  noble  works. 

quod  de  dome  scribis,  ego,  etc.  (Fam.  xiv.  2.  3),  as  to  what  you  write  of  the 
house,  I,  etc 

b.  Verbs  of  feeling  and  the  expression  of  feeling  take  either  quod 
(quia)  or  the  accusative  and  infinitive  (Indirect  Discourse): — 

quod  scribis  .  .  .  gaudeO  (Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  9),  I  am  glad  that  you  write. 

faciB  libenter  quod  earn  nOn  possum  praeterlre  (Legg.  i.  63),  I  am  glad  that  I 

cannot  pass  it  by. 
quae  perfects  esse  vehementer  laetor  (Rose.  Am.  136),  I  greatly  rejoice  that 

this  is  finished. 
qui  quia  ndn  habnit  &  me  turmSaequitum  t ortasse  suacenset  (Att.  vi.  8. 6),  who 
perhaps  feels  angry  that  he  did  not  receive  squadrons  -of  cavalry  from  me. 
molests  toll  tfi  sen&tul  gratiSa  nOn  5glnse  (Fam.  x,  27.  1),  I  toot  displeased 
that  you  did  not  return  thanks  to  the  senate. 
Note.  —  Miror  and  similar  expressions  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  clause  with  si.1 
This  is  apparently  substantive,  but  really  protasis  (cf.  $663.  >.  N.l).    Thus,  — miror 
si  qnemquajn  amicurn  habere  potnlt  (Lael.  54) ,  Iwonder  if  he  could  ever  has*  a  friend. 
[Originally,  If  this  it  to,  I  wonder  at  it.\ 

Indirect  Questions 

573.  Ad  Indirect  Question  is  any  sentence  or  clause  which  is 
introduced  by  an  interrogative  word  (pronoun,  adverb,  etc.),  and 
which  is  itself  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  or  depends  on  any 
expression  implying  uncertainty  or  doubt. 

In  grammatical  form,  exclamatory  sentences  are  not  distin- 
guished from  interrogative  (see  the  third  example  below). 


i  Ct.  the  Greek  fatvtt*  «t 
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574.  An  Indirect  Question  takes  its  verb  in  the  Subjunctive : 
quid  ipse  scutiam  eipOnam  (Div.  i.  10),  T  wUl  explain  what  I  think.     [Direct: 

quid  a  en  tic  ?  ] 

Id  poasetae  fieri  consuluit  (id.  i.  S3),  he  consulted  whether  it  could  be  done. 
[Direct:  potestne?] 

qoam  bib  audax  omnes  intellegere  potuerunt  (Rose.  Am.  87),  all  could  under- 
stand how  bold  you  are.     [Direct :  quam  ea  audax.  I] 

dolesm  necne  doleam  nihil  interest  (Tubc.  ii.  20),  it  it  of  no  account  whether  1 
suffer  or  not.     [Double  question.] 

quaesivl  a  Catillna  in  conventfl  apud  M.  Laecam  fulsBtt  necne  (Cat.  Ii.  13),  / 
asked  Catiline  whether  he  had  been  at  the  meeting  at  Marcus  Lceca's  or 
not.     [Double  question.] 

rogat  mfl  quid  sentiom,  he  asks  me  what  I  think,  [Ci  rogat  m*  aententiam,  Ac 
asks  me  my  opinion.] 

hoc  dubium  est,  titer  nostrum  ait  inverecundior  (Acad.  ii.  126),  this  is  doubt- 
ful, which  of  us  two  is  the  less  modest. 

IncertI  qottenoa  VolerC  exerceret  victoriam  (Liv.  ii.  55),  uncertain  how  far 
Volero  would  push  victory.     [As  If  dubitaatsa  quitanua,  etc.] 
Note.  —  An  Indirect  Question  may  be  the  subject  of  a  verb  {as  in  toe  fourth  exam- 
ple),  the  direct  object  (asm  the  first),  the  secondary  object  (as  in  the  sixth),  nil  apposi- 
tive  <aa  in  the  seventh). 

575.  The  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  Indirect  Question  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  examples :  — 

dlefl  quid  faciam,  I  tell  you  what  I  am  doing. 

UcO  quid  factilrua  aim,  I  tell  you  what  I  will  (shall)  do. 

dice  quid  ffcerim,  I  tell  you  what  I  did  {have  done,  was  doing). 

dlxf  quid  facerem,  I  told  you  what  I  was  doing. 

dill  quid  feciaaem,  I  told  you  what  I  had  done  (had  been  doing). 

dixl  quid  lactams  esaem,  I  told  you  what  I  would  (should)  do  (was  going  to  do). 

dixi  quid  factiima  fuissem,  I  told  you  what  I  would  (should)  have  done. 

a.  Indirect  Questions  referring  to  future  time  take  the  subjunc- 
tive of  the  First  Periphrastic  Conjugation :  — 

prOspicIfl  qui  concuraQa  futflrl  aiat  (Caecil.  42),  J  foresee  what  throngs  there 

Willbe.     [Direct:  qulerant?] 
quid  Bit  futfiram  eras,  fnge  quaerere  (Hor.  Od.  I.  9.  1&),  forbear  to  ask  what  will 

be  on  the  morrow.     [Direct :  quid  erit  or  futdrum  eat  ?] 
posthac  nOn  scrlbam  ad  ts  quid  facturua  aim,  sed  quid  lEcerim  (Att.  z.  18), 
hereafter  I  shall  not  write  to  you  what  I  am  going  to  do,  but  what  I  have 
done.     [Direct:  quidfacita  (or  factBrna  aria) ?  quid  ficisti  ?] 


b.  The  Deliberative  Subjunctive  (§  444)  remains  unchanged  in  an 
Indirect  Question,  except  sometimes  in  tense :  — 
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qaS  me  roitam  cesclo  (Clu.  4),  I  do  not  know  which  roay  to  turn.     [Direct: 
quo  ml  vortam  ?] 

neque  satis  constabat  quid  agorent  (B.  G.  Ui.  14),  and  it  was  not  very  clear  what 

they  were  to  do.     [Direct :  quid  agimue  ?] 
nee  quisquam  satia  certum  habet,  quid  aut  speret  aut  tiniest  (Liv.  ixii.  7.  10), 

nor  is  any  one  well  assured  what  he  shall  hope  or  fear.    [Here  the  future 

participle  with  alt  could  not  be  used.] 
incerto"  quid  psterent  ant  vitirBtit  (id.  xxviil.  38.  12),  since  it  was  doubtful 

(ablative  absolute)  what  they  should  seek  or  shun. 

e.  Indirect  Questions  often  take  the  Indicative  in  early  Latin  and 
in  poetry :  — 

vlne&m  quo  in  agro  cOnserl  oportet  etc  observStC  (Cato  R.  R.  6.  4),  in  what 
toil  a  vineyard  should  be  set  yon  must  observe  thus. 

d.  HeadO  quis,  when  used  in  an  indefinite  sense  (somebody  or  other), 
is  not  followed  by  the  Subjunctive. 

So  also  nesdO  quo  (unde,  etc),  and  the  following  idiomatic  phrases 

which  are  practically  adverbs :  — 

mlrum  (nlmlram)  quam,  marvellously  (marvellous  how). 

mlrum  quantum,  tremendously  (marvellous  how  much), 
immane  quantum,  monstrously  (monstrous  how  much), 
sane  quam,  immensely. 
valde  quam,  enormously. 

Examples  are ;  — 
qui  islam  nescUt  quam  indolentl&m  magnopen  laudant  (TnH.  UL  12),  who 

greatly  extol  that  freedom  from  pain,  whatever  it  is. 
mlrum  quantum  piofuit  (Liv.  11.  1),  it  helped  prodigiously. 
ita  f&tO  acacia  qufi  oontigiase  arbitror  (Fam.  xv.  13),  I  think  it  happened  so 

by  some  fatality  or  other. 
nam  snOs  valde  quam  paucos  habet  (id.  xi.  13  a.  3),  for  he  has  uncommonly 

few  of  his  own. 
aane  quam  Bum  g&vlsns  (id.  xl.  13  a.  4),  I  was  immensely  glad. 
immine  quantum  disoropat  (Hor.  Od.  L  27.  6),  is  monstrously  at  variance. 

576.  In  colloquial  usage  and  in  poetry  the  subject  of  an  In- 
direct Question  is  often  attracted  into  the  main  clause  as  object 
(Accusative  of  Anticipation) :  — 

nofiti  HaiceUun  quam  tardus  sit  (Fam.  till.  10.  3),  you  know  how  slow  Mar- 
eeUus  is.  [For  ubati  quam  tarda*  sit  sUrcellu.  Cf.  "  I  know  thee  who 
thou  art."] 
Ci .  potestne  igitur  eJrum  rirum,  qua  re  futurae  Bint,  Olla  esse  praesBnsio  (Dlv. 
ii.  16),  can  there  be,  then,  any  foreknowledge  as  to  those  things,  why  they 
will  oceurT     [A  similar  use  of  the  Objective  Genitive.] 
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of  voice,  and  a 
result:  — 

(jaidjun  saepe  in  parva  peciinia  perspiciuntur  quam  sint  leves  (Lael.  S3),  it  is  often 
teen,  in  a  trifling  matter  of  money,  how  unprineipled  tome  people  are  (some 
people  are  often  seen  through,  bow  unprincipled  they  are). 
quern  ad  modnm  Fompeinm  oppQgnarent  a  me  indicati  sunt  (Leg.  Agr.  i.  5) ,  i 1  hoi 
been  shown  by  me  in  what  way  they  attacked  Pompey  (they  have  been  shown 
by  me,  how  they  attacked}. 

a.  An  indirect  question  is  occasionally  introduced  by  si  in  the 
sense  of  whether  (like  if  in  English,  ef.  §  572. 6.  n.):  — 

circumfnnduntiir  hosUto  al  quem  aditum  reperire  poseent  (B.  G.  vi.  37),  the 

enemy  pour  round  [to  see]  if  they  can  find  entrance. 
vfsam  si  domi  sat  (Ter.  Haut.  170),  I  will  go  see  if  he  is  al  home. 
Norn. — This  la  strictly  a  Protasis,  but  usually  no  Apodosls  is  thought  of,  and  the 
clause  Is  virtually  an  Indirect  Question. 

For  the  Potential  Subjunctive  with  foraitan  (originally  an  Indirect  Question),  see 
(447.  a. 

INDIRECT  DISCOURSE 

577.  The  use  of  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  (oratio  obllqva) 
is  a  comparatively  late  form  of  speech,  developed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  only,  and 
perhaps  separately  in  each  of  them.  It  is  wholly  wanting  in  Sanskrit,  but  some  forms 
like  it  have  grown  np  in  English  and  German. 

The  essential  character  of  Indirect  Discourse  is,  that  the  language  of  some  other 
person  than  the  writer  or  speaker  1b  compressed  into  a  kind  of  Substantive  Clause,  the 
verb  of  the  main  clause  becoming  Infinitive,  while  modifying  clauses,  as  well  as  all 
hortatory  forms  of  speech,  take  the  Subjunctive.  The  person  of  the  verb  necessarily 
conforms  to  the  new  relation  of  persons. 

The  construction  of  Indirect  Discourse,  however,  is  not  limited  to  reports  of  the 
language  of  some  person  other  than  the  speaker ;  it  may  be  used  to  express  what  any 
one — whether  the  speaker  or  some  one  else  —  tays,  thinks,  or  perceives,  whenever  that 
which  is  said,  thought,  or  perceived  is  capable  of  being  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
plete sentence.  For  anything  that  can  be  said  etc.  can  also  be  reported  Indirectly  as 
well  as  directly. 

The  use  of  the  Infinitive  in  the  main  clause  undoubtedly  comes  from  its  use  as  a 
ease-form  to  complete  or  modify  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  of  saying  and  its 
abject  together.  This  object  in  time  came  to  be  regarded  as,  and  in  fact  to  all  intents 
became,  the  subject  of  the  infinitive.  A  transition  state  is  found  In  Sanskrit,  which, 
though  it  has  no  indirect  discourse  proper,  yet  allows  an  indirect  predication  after  verbs 
of  saying  and  the  like  by  means  of  a  predicative  apposition,  in  such  expressions  as 
"The  maids  told  the  king  [that]  his  daughter  [was]  bereft  of  her  senses." 

The  simple  form  of  Indirect  statement  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive  was  after- 
wards amplified  by  introducing  dependent  or  modifying  clauses ;  and  in  Latin  it  became 
a  common  construction,  and  could  be  used  to  report  whole  speeches  etc.,  which  in  other 
languages  would  have  the  direct  form.  (Compare  the  style  of  reporting  speeches  in 
English,  where  only  the  person  and  tense  are  changed.) 

The  Subjunctive  In  the  subordinate  clauses  of  Indirect  Discourse  has  no  significance 
except  to  make  more  distinct  the  fact  that  these  clauaesare  subordinate;  consequently 
no  direct  connection  has  been  traced  between  them  and  the  uses  of  the  mood  in  simple 
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sentences.  It  is  probable  that  the  subjunctive  In  indirect  questions  (5  G74),  in  informal 
indirect  discourse  (§692),  and  in  clauses  of  the  integral  part  (§693)  represents  the 
earliest  steps  of  a  movement  by  which  the  subjunctive  became  in  some  degree  a  mood 
of  subordination. 

The  Subjunctive  standing  for  hortatory  forms  of  speech  in  Indirect  Discourse  is 
simply  the  usual  hortatory  subjunctive,  with  only  a  change  of  person  and  tense  (if 
necessary),  as  in  the  reporter's  style. 

578.  A  Direct  Quotation  gives  the  exact  words  of  the  original 
speaker  or  writer  (Ordtto  Recta). 

An  Indirect  Quotation  adapts  the  words  of  the  speaker  or 
writer  to  the  construction  of  the  sentence  in  which  they  are 
quoted  (Ordtid  Obllqua). 

Notk. — The  term  Indirect  Discourse  (oratio  obliqua)  is  used  in  two  senses.  In 
the  wider  sense  it  includes  all  clauses  —  of  whatever  kind  —  which  express  the  words 
or  thought  of  any  person  indirectly,  that  is,  in  a  form  different  from  that  in  which  the 
person  said  the  words  or  conceived  the  thought.  In  the  narrower  sense  the  term  Indi- 
rect Discourse  is  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  some  complete  proposition  is  cited 
in  the  form  of  an  Indirect  Quotation,  which  may  be  extended  to  a  narrative  or  an 
address  of  any  length,  as  in  the  speeches  reported  by  Cnsax  and  Livy.  In  this  book 
the  term  is  used  in  the  restricted  sense. 

Formal  Indirect  Discourse 

579.  Verbs  and  other  expressions  of  knowing,  thinking,  telling, 
and  perceiving,1  govern  the  Indirect  Discourse. 

Note. — Inqnam,  taid  I  (etc)  takes  the  Direct  Discourse  except  in  poetry. 

Declaratory  Sentences  In  Indirect  Discourse 

580.  In  Indirect  Discourse  the  main  clause  of  a  Declaratory 
Sentence  is  put  in  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative.  All 
subordinate  clauses  take  the  Subjunctive :  — 

scio  mi  paene  incredibilem  rem  polliceri  (B.  C.  iii.  86),  I  know  thai  I  am 
promising  an  almost  incredible  thing.     [Direct :  polliceor.] 

nOn  arbltror  tS  ita  sentire  (Fam.  x.  26.  2),  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  feel 
thus.     [Direct:  aentis.] 

aperC  mi  libetltnm  [ease]  dfl  metfl  (Tusc.  ti.  67),  I  trust  I  have  been  freed 
from  fear.     [Direct:  liberatus  sum.] 

1  Snob  are:  (1)  knowing,  aciS,  cognSscB,  compertum  habefl,  etc. ;  (2)  thinking,  puts, 
eilstimS,  arbitral,  etc. ;  (3)  telling,  dice,  EflntiS,  refeifi,  polliceor,  piomittE,  certiSrem  taeio, 
etc. ;  (4)  perceiving,  sentiS,  comperiS,  videB,  audi*.,  eta.  So  in  general  any  word  that 
denotes  thought  or  mental  and  visual  perception  or  their  expression  may  govern  the 
Indirect  Discourse. 
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[dlcit]  esafl  nin  naiias  quSram  auciOritfia  plQrimnm  valeat  (B.  G.  i.  IT),  he 

says  there  are  some,  whose  influence  most  prevails.     [Direct:  sunt  nin 

nGUi .  .  .  valet.  ] 
niii  iarSaeet,  scelus  aS  facturam  [ease]  arbitrttbatur  (Terr.  ti.   1.  123),  he 

thought  he  should  incur  guilt,  unlets  he  should  take  the  oath.     [Direct : 

Dial  iiiiBvero,  faciam.] 

a.  The  verb  of  saying  etc.  is  often  not  expressed,  but  implied  in 
some  word  oi  in  the  general  drift  of  the  sentence :  — 

consulis  altering  nomen  iuvisum  cMtatl  fuit:  nimium  TarqniniSs  regno" 
adsnisse;  initLam  a  PrlscO  factum;  rggniaae  dein  Ser.  Tollium,  etc. 
(Liv.il.  2),  the  name  oftheotker  consul  was  hateful  to  the  state;  the  Tar- 
quins  (they  thought)  had  become  too  much  accustomed  to  royal  power,  etc. 
[Here  inviaum  implies  a  thought,  and  this  thought  is  added  in  the 
form  of  Indirect  Discourse.] 

Orantes  ut  urbibus  saltern  —  lam  enirn  agrta  diplSrttBa  esse  —  opem  senfitus 
ferret  (id.  xli.  6),  praying  that  the  senate  would  at  least  bring  aid  to  the 
cities— for  the  fields  [they  said]  were  already  given  up  as  lost. 

b.  The  verb  negff,  deny,  is  commonly  used  in  preference  to  dicfl  with 

a  negative :  — 

[StCict]  negaot  qoidqnam  [ease]  bonum  nisi  quod  honestum  ait  (Fin.  1L  68), 
the  Stoics  assert  that  nothing  is  good  but  what  is  right. 

c.  Verbs  of  promising,  Jioping,  expecting,  threatening,  swearing, 
and  the  like,  regularly  take  the  construction  of  Indirect  Discourse, 
contrary  to  the  English  idiom :  — 

mln&tnr  sSse  tbln  (PI.  Asin.  604),  he  threatens  to  go  away.     [Direct :  abefl, 

I  am  going  away.] 
BpBrant  aft  maximum  fructum  ease  eaptflrfia  (Lael,  79),  they  hope  to  gain  the 

utmost  advantage.     [Direct:  eapiftmns.] 
sperat  at  absolutnm  iii  (Soil.  21),  Ae  hopes  that  he  shall  be  acquitted.     [Direct: 

abaolvar.] 
onem  inimlclssimum  fatfimm  ease  prOmitUt  ac  spondeO  (Mur.  90),  who  I 

promise  and  warrant  will  be  the  bitterest  of  enemies.     [Direct:  erit.] 
dolor  fortitQdlnem  at  debJUUtSram  minatur  (Tuso.  v.  76),  pain  threatens  to 

wear  down  fortitude.     [Direct:  debiiltabo.] 
■cfliifidC  mi  quod  velim  facile  S  te"  impetratamm  (Fsm.  xi.  16.  1),  I  trust  1 

shall  easily  obtain  from  you  what  I  wish.     [Direct:   quod  vols,  impe- 

USbS.] 
Note. — These  verba,  however,  often  take  a  simple  Complementary  Infinitive  (§  4E6), 
So  regularly  in  early  Latin  (except  apiifi):  —  l 

pollicentur  obsides  dare  (B.  G.  iv.  21),  they  promise  to  give  hostages. 
prOmiai  dolium  vijii  dare  (PI.  Cist.  542),  1  promised  to  give  ajar  qf  loins. 


1  Compare  tho  Greek  aorist  Infinitive  after  similar  verba, 
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d.  Some  verbs  and  expressions  may  be  used  either  as  verbs  of 
saying,  or  as  verbs  of  commanding,  effecting,  and  the  like.  These 
take  as  their  object  either  an  Infinitive  with  subject  accusative  or  a 
Substantive  clause  of  Purpose  or  Result,  according  to  the  sense. 

1 .  iDfinitive  with  Subject  Accusative  (Indirect  Discourse) :  — . 

laodem  sapientlae  status  esse  maximam  (Fain.  v.  18),  I  hold  that  the  glory  of 
wisdom  is  the  greatest.     [Indirect  Discourse.] 

res  ipsa  moufibat  tempos,  esse  (Att.  x.  8.  1),  the  thing  itself  warned  that  it 
tea*  time.     [CI.  moneie  at,  warn  to  do  something.] 

f&e  mihi  sua  persuasum  (N.  D.  L  76),  suppose  that  I  am  persuaded  of  that. 
[Ot  facers  at,  bring  it  about  that.'] 

hoc  volant  persuBdBre,  non  lnterire  anunls  (B.  G.  vi.  14),  they  wish  to  con- 
vince that  soul*  do  not  perish, 

2.  Subjunctive  (Substantive  Clause  of  Purpose  or  Result):  — 
statuunt  at  decern  mllU  hominum  mfttutu  (B.  O.  vil.  21),  they  resolve  that 

10,000  men  shall  be  sent.     [Purpose  clause  (of.  {  608).] 
hulc  persu&det  uti  ad  bostls  transeat  (id.  iii.  18),  he  persuades  him  to  pass 

over  to  the  enemy. 
Pompelus  sub  praedlxerat  nt  Caesarla  impetum  axdperent  (B.  C.  iii.  02), 

Pompey  had  instructed  his  men  beforehand  to  await  CcBsar's  attack. 
denuntiavit  at  eesent  aoimO  paratl  (Id.  ill.  86),  he  bade  them  be  alert  and 
steadfast  (ready  in  spirit). 
Note.  —  The  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  in  this  construction  is  Indirect  Dis- 
course, and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  simple  Infinitive  sometimes  found  with  these 
verbs  Instead  of  a  subjunctive  clause  (§663.  a), 

581.  The  Subject  Accusative  of  the  Infinitive  is  regularly  ex- 
pressed in  Indirect  Discourse,  even  if  it  is  wanting  in  the  direct : 
Orator  sum,  I  am  an  orator;  dlciteiesse  UrBxanja,  he  savs  he  is  an  orator. 
Note  1.  —  But  the  subject  is  often  omitted  If  easily  understood:  — 
ignSacere  iraprudentiae  dixit  (B.  G.  lv.  27),  he  said  he  pardoned  their  rashness. 
eadem  ab  aliis  quaerit:  reperit  MM  vera  (Id.  i.  18),  he  inquires  about  these  same 
thingsfrom  others;  he  finds  that  they  are  true. 
Nor*  2.  —  After  a  relative,  or  quant  (than) ,  if  the  verb  would  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  main  clause,  it  is  usually  omitted,  and  its  subject  is  attracted  Into  the  accusative :  — 
te  Buspicor  eisdem  rtbus  quibua  m(  iptum  commovSri  (Cat.  M.  1),  I  suspect  that 

you  are  disturbed  by  the  same  things  a*  I. 
oOnfidO  tamen  haec  quoqne  tibi  nOn  minus  grata  qtiam  ipwt  librB*  futura  (Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  5.  20),  I  trust  that  these  fads  too  icill  be  no  less  pleasing  to  you  thah 
the  books  themselves. 
NoteS. — In  poetry,  by  a  Greek  Idiom,  a  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  in  the  Indi- 
rect discourse  sometimes  agrees  with  the  subject  of  the  main  verb :  — 

Tir  bonus  et  sapiens  Hit  esse,  putts*  (Hor.  Ep.  1.7.  22),  a  good  and  wise  man  says 

he  is  prepared,  etc.    [In  prose:  sit  si  esse  pultun.] 
Sinslt  mediSs  dilipsue  In  hostls  (Aen.  11.  377),  he  found  himself  fallen  among  the 
foe.     [In  prose:  it  esse  dClipssia.] 
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582.  When  the  verb  of  saying  etc.  is  passive,  the  construction 
may  be  either  Personal  or  Impersonal.  But  the  Personal  con- 
struction is  more  common  and  is  regularly  used  in  the  tenses  of 
incomplete  action :  — 

beats  vlxisse  videor  (Lad.  15),  I  seem  to  have  lined  happily. 

EpamluOndas  fidibus  praecl&rS  eecinisee  didtm  (Tusc.  i.  i),  Epaminondas  is 

laid  to  have  played  excellently  on  the  lyre. 
maltl  Idem  facturl  esse  dicuntur  (Fain.  xvi.  12.  4),  many  are  said  to  be  about 

to  do  the  same  thing.     [Active  :  dicunt  maltis  facturos  (ease).] 
prtmi  ttlduntur  arte  quSdam  verba  vlnxisse  (Or.  40),  they  first  are  related  to 

have  Joined  words  with  a  certain  skill. 
Bibulus  andlihitur  ease  in  Syria  (Att.  v.  18),  it  teas  heard  that  Bibulus  was  in 

Syria  (Bibulua  was  beard,  etc.).     [Direct :  Bibulus  est.] 
cSterae  Hlvric!  leglones  secotflrae  ipfilbantnr  (Tac.  H.  ii.  74),  the  rest  of  the 

legion*  of  Itlyricum  were  expected  to  follow. 
Tidemni  enim  quiBturi  fuisse,  nisi  eaeemuB  lacesHltl  (De  Or.  ii.  230),  it  seems 

that  we  should  have  kept  quiet,  \fwe  had  not  been  molested  (we  seem,  etc.). 

[Direct :  qni6aB6mna  .  .  .  nisi  easSmua  lac tealti.  ] 
Note. — The  poets  and  later  writers  extend  the  personal  use  of  the  passive  to  verba 
which  are  not  properly  verba  sentiendi  etc.  r  as,  —  collipn  dominaeplacuisse<Ov.  Am. 
11.  6.  61),  ii  is  gathered  [from  this  memorial]  that  I  pleased  my  mistress. 

a.  In  the  compound  tenses  of  verbs  of  saying  etc.,  the  impersonal 

construction  is  more  common,  and  with  the  gerundive  is  regular :  — 

triaitnm  sat  etiam  HomSrum  caecum  fuisae  ('fuse.  v.  114),  it  is  a  tradition, 

too,  that  Homer  was  blind. 
ubi  tyrannua  eat,  ibi  nOn  vitiosam,  sed  dicendnm  est  plans  ntlllam  esse  rem 
pBblicam^Rep.  111.  43),  where  there  is  a  tyrant,  it  must  be  said,  not  that 
the  commonwealth  is  evil,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 


Subordinate  Clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse 
583.  A  Subordinate  Clause  merely  explanatory,  or  containing 
statements  which  are  regarded  as  true  independently  of  the  quo- 
tation, takes  the  Indicative :  — 

quia  neget  haec  omnia  quae  vidimus  deOrum  potentate  administr&rl  (Cat.  iii. 

21),  mho  can  deny  that  all  these  things  we  see  are  rated  by  the  power  of 

the  gods f 
cuius  ingenlO  putabat  ea  quae  jesserat  posse  celebrftrl  (Arch.  20),  by  whose 

genius  he  thought  that  those  deeds  which  he  had  done  amid  be  celebrated. 

[Here  the  fact  expressed  by  quae  geaserat,  though  not  explanatory,  Is 

felt  to  be  true  without  regard  to  the  quotation :  quae  gessisset  would 

mean,  what  Marine  claimed  to  have  done.] 
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Note.  —  Such  a  clause  in  the  indicative  la  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Indirect 

Discourse ;  but  it  often  depends  merely  upon  the  feeling  of  the  writer  whether  he  shall 
use  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive  (cf.  §§  B91-B93). 

a.  A  subordinate  clause  in  Indirect  Discourse  occasionally  takes 
the  Indicative  when  the  fact  is  emphasized :  — 

factum  Sins  host  is  perlculum  .  .  .  cum,  Cimbrls  et  Teutonls  .  .  .  pulsls,  nOn 
minOrem  laudem  exercitus  quam  ipse  imperator  meritus  vid£batur  (B.  G. 
i.  40),  that  a  trial  of  this  enemy  had  been  made  when,  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teatoni,  the  army  teemed  to  have  deserved  no  less  credit  than 
the  commander  himself. 

b.  Clauses  introduced  by  a  relative  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
demonstrative  with  a  conjunction  are  not  properly  subordinate,  and 
hence  take  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  (see 
§308./):  — 

Mftrcellus  reqnlalsse  dlcitur  ArchimGdem  ilium,  qnem  cum  audluset  inter- 
fectum  permolest-S  tulisse  (Verr.  iv.  131),  Marcellm  i»  said  to  have  sought 
for  Archimedes,  and  when  ha  heard  that  he  was  slain,  to  have  been  greatly 
distressed,    [quern  =  et  eum.  ] 
cSnsent  (mum  quemque  nostrum  muudl  esse  partem,  ex  qui  [  =  et  ex  eO] 
illud  ntttdrB  cSusequI  (Fin.  iii.  64),  they  say  that  each  one  of  us  is  a  part 
of  the  universe,  from  which  this  naturally  follows. 
Note.  —  Really  subordinate  clauses  occasionally  take  the  accusative  and  infinitive : 
as, — quem  ad  modem  si  non  ded&tnr  obaespro  ruptC  toedussS  Mbitfimm,  sic  deditam 
inviolitam  ad  boob  remissurnm  (Li v.  ii.  13),  [be  says]  as  in  case  the  hostage  is  not 
given  up  he  shall  consider  the  treaty  as  broken,  so  (f  given  up  he  will  return  her 
unharmed  to  her  friends. 

c.  The  infinitive  construction  is  regularly  continued  after  a  com- 
parative with  quam :  — 

addit  sS  piioB  occlsum  iri  ab  e5  quam  mi  violitum  Iri  ( Att.  ii.  20.  2),  he  adds 
that  he  himself  will  be  killed  by  him,  before  I  shall  be  injured. 

nOnne  adflrm&vl  quidvTs  me  potiui  perpessflrum  quam  ex  Italic  exiturrun 
(Fam.  U.  10.  3),  did  I  not  assert  that  I  would  endure  anything  rather 
than  leave  Italy  t 
Note. — The  subjunctive  with  or  without  ut  also  occurs  with  qaam  (see  £635.  c). 

Tenses  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse 
584.  The  Present,  the  Perfect,  or  the  Future  Infinitive1  is  used 
in  Indirect  Discourse,  according  as  the  time  indicated  is  present, 
past,  or  future  with  reference  to  the  verb  of  saying  etc.  by  which 
the  Indirect  Discourse  is  introduced :  — 

1  For  various  ways  of  expressing  the  Future  Infinitive,  see  §  164.  3.  c. 
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cuds,  I  am  falling. 
dicit  s*  cadere,  he  tayt  he  is  falling. 
dixit  »e  cadere,  Ae  Mid  Ae  was  falling. 

csdlDam,  I  was  falling;  cocidi,  I/eH,  have  fallen; 
ceddsiam,  X  ftad  /alien. 
dTcit  sececidisse,  he  nays  he  was  falling,  fell,  has  fallen,  had  fallen. 
dixit  ae  ceddisse,  Ae  said  fce/eli,  had  fallen. 

codam,  7  sAotl  /oB. 
dloit  is  cSBflmin  [ewe] ,  Ae  »a.j/s  Ae  sAoH  fall. 
dixit  se  cHsaram  [sue],  Ae  said  he  should  fall. 

eeddero,  I  shall  have  fallen. 
dicit  fore  ut  cedderit  [rare],  Ae  says  he  shall  have  fallen. 
dixit  fare  at  ceddisset  [rue],  Ae  laid  he  should  hate  fallen. 

a.  All  varieties  of  past  time  are  usually  expressed  in  Indirect 
Discourse  by  the  Perfect  Infinitive,  which,  may  stand  for  the  Imper- 
fect, the  Perfect,  or  the  Pluperfect  Indicative  of  the  Direct 

NOTE. — Continued  or  repeated  action  In  past  time  U  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
Present  Infinitive,  which  in  such  canes  Stands  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative  of  the  Direct 
Discourse  and  is  often  called  the  Imperfect  Infinitive. 

This  is  the  regular  construction  after  meminl  when  referring  to  a  matter  of  actual 
experience  or  observation :  as,  —  te  memini  hare  dicere,  I  remember  your  saying  this 
(that  you  said  this) .    [Direct :  diiiati  or  dloEbas.] 

b.  The  present  infinitive  posse  often  has  a  future  sense :  — 
tonus  Galliae  sese  potlrl  posse  speract  (B.  G.  I.  8),  they  hope  that  they  shall 

be  able  to  get  possession  of  all  Gaul. 

Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse 
585.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse  fol- 
low the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  {§  482).    They  depend  for 
their  sequence  on  the  verb  of  eaying  etc.  by  which  the  Indirect 
Discourse  is  introduced. 

Thus  In  the  sentence,  dixit  si  Romam  ltamm  nt  cBasuIem  vidSiet,  Ae  said  Ae 
should  go  to  Borne  in  order  thai  he  might  see  the  consul,  videret  follows  the  sequence 
of  dixit  without,  regard  to  the  Future  Infinitive,  iturum  [esse] ,  on  which  it  directly 
depends. 

Notk.  —This  rule  applies  to  the  subjunctive  in  subordinate  clauses,  to  that  which 
Stands  for  the  imperative  etc.  (nee  examples,  $  B88),  and  to  that  in  questions  ({686). 

a.  A  subjunctive  depending  on  a  Perfect  Infinitive  is  often  in  the 
Imperfect  or  Pluperfect,  even  if  the  verb  of  saying  etc.  is  in  a  pri- 
mary tense  (cf.  §  486.  J);  so  regularly  when  these  tenses  would  have 
been  used  in  Direct  Discourse :  — 
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Tarqninium  oucisso  femnt  turn  exBulantem  sfi  IntellSxisse  quos  fld5s  amlcos 
habnisaet  (Lael.  63),  they  tell  us  that  Targuin  said  that  then  in  his  exile 
he  had  found  out  what  faithful  friend*  he  had  had.     [Here  the  main  verb 
of  saying,  ferant,  is  primary,  but  the  time  is  carried  back  by  dixiaee  and 
inteiiiiiase,  and  the  sequence  then  becomes  secondary.} 
tantum  prolidase  rldSmnr  ut  ft  Graecia  nfi  ver bOrum  quidem  cOpia  vinceremur 
(N.  D.  1.  8),  toe  seem  to  have  advanced  so  far  that  even  in  abundance  of 
words  toe  ark  not  surpassed  by  the  Greeks. 
Note  1. — The  proper  sequence  may  be  seen,  in  each  case,  by  turning  the  Perfect 
Infinitive  into  that  tense  of  the  Indicative  which  it  represents.    Thus,  if  it  stands  for 
an  fmper/ecf  or  an  historical  perfect,  the  sequence  will  be  secondary;  if  it  stands  for 
&  perfect  definite,  the  sequence  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary  (§485.  a). 

Notb  2.— The  so-called  imperfect  infinitive  after  munlnl  (§084.  a.  h.)  takes  the 
secondary  sequence:  as,  — ad  me  »dlrs  quiisdam  ineuriul,  qui  dloerent  (Fam.  iii.  10.  6),  I 
remember  that  tome  perrons  viiited  me,  to  tell  me,  etc. 

b.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  are  often  used  in  depend- 
ent clauses  of  the  Indirect  Discourse  even  when  the  verb  of  saying 
etc.  is  in  a  secondary  tense :  — 

dlcebant .  .  .  totldem  NerviOs  (pollicSrl)  qui  longiastme"  abalnt  (B.  6.  ii.  4), 
they  said  that  the  Nervii,  who  live  farthest  off,  promised  as  many. 


Notk.  —  This  construction  comes  from  the  tendency  of  language  to  refer  all  time 
in  narration  to  the  time  of  the  speaker  (repraese ntatio) .  In  the  course  of  a  long  pas- 
sage in  the  Indirect  Discourse  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  often  vary,  sometimes  fol- 
lowing the  sequence,  and  sometimes  affected  by  rsproeseWalio.  Examples  may  be 
seen  in  B.  G.  1. 13,  vii.  20,  etc. 

Certain  constructions  are  never  affected  by  repruesentdf  io.  Such  are  the  Imperfect 
and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  with  com  temporal,  antequam,  and  prtosqoam. 

Questions  in  Indirect  Discourse 

586.  A  Question  in  Indirect  Discourse  may  be  either  in  the 
Subjunctive  or  in  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative. 

A  real  question,  asking  for  an  answer,  is  generally  put  in  the 
Subjunctive ;  a  rhetorical  question,  asked  for  effect  and  implying 
its  own  answer,  is  put  in  the  Infinitive :  — 

quid  sibi  vatlet  ?  cQr  in  suas  posBeasICnSs  venlref  (B.  O.  1.  44),  what  did  he 
want  T  why  did  he  come  into  his  territories  t  [Real  question.  Direct : 
quia  vis  ?  cfir  veais  ?] 
num  recentium  iniuriarum  memoriam  [s5]  dBponere  posse  (id.  1.  14),  could 
he  lay  aside  the  memory  of  recent  wrong*  ?  [Rhetorical  Question. 
Direct :  num  possum  ?] 
qnemsIgmimdaturnmfugientibuBP  quern  aosurum  Alexandra  snccBdere  (Q.  C. 
iii.  6.  7),  who  will  give  the  signal  on  the  retreat  t  who  will  dare  succeed 
Alexander f     [Rhetorical.     Direct:  quis  dabit  .  .  .  au dibit.] 
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Notr  1.  —  No  sharp  line  can  bo  drawn  between  the  Subjunctive  and  the  Infinitive 
in  questions  in  the  Indirect  Discourse.  Whether  the  question  U  to  be  regarded  as 
rAetorieo;  or  reof  often  depends  merely  on  the  writer's  point  of  view:  — 

utrum  partem  rSgni  petftBrun  esse,  an  totum  treptaram  (Liv.  xlv,  19.  IS),  will  you 

atkpart  of  the  regal  power  {he  said),  or  eeize  the  whole? 
quid  tandem  praetfiri  faciendum  fuisse  (id.  mi,  48),  what,  pray,  ought  aprxlorto 

have  done? 
quid  repente  factum  [»w]  cur,  etc.  (id.  xxxiv.  64),  what  had  suddenly  happened, 
that,  etc.  ? 
Note  2.  —  Questions  coming  immediately  after  a  verb  of  asking  are  treated  as  Indi- 
rect Questions  and  take  the  Subjunctive  (see  §671).    This  is  true  even  when  the  verb 
of  asking  serves  also  to  introduce  a  passage  In  the  Indirect  Disoonrse.    The  question 
may  be  either  real  or  rhetorical.    See  quaeslvit,  etc.  (Liv.  xxxvli.  IS). 
For  the  use  of  tenses,  see  $689. 

587.  A  Deliberative  Subjunctive  (§  444)  in  the  Direct  Dis- 
course is  always  retained  in  the  Indirect :  — 

cut  aliquOs  ex  suls  amitteret  (B.  C.  L  72),  why  (thought  he)  nhovtd  h*  lose 
aomeof  hitmen?     [Direct :  cur  amittam V] 

Commands  in  Indirect  Discourse 

588.  All  Imperative  forms  of  speech  take  the  Subjunctive  in 
Indirect  Discourse :  — 

remiolsceritur  veteris  IncotnmodI  (B.  Q.  1.  13),  remember  (said  he)  the  ancient 
ditatter,      [Direct:  reminisccre.] 

flnem  faeiat  (id.  i.  20),  let  Aim  make  an  end.     [Direct:  fae.] 
torrent  opem,  adiuvirent  (Liv.  ii.  6),  let  them  bring  aid,  let  them  help. 

a.  This  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  Imperative  of  the  direct  dis- 
course, but  to  the  Hortatory  and  the  Optative  Subjunctive  as  well. 

Notb  1. — Though  these  subjunctives  stand  (or  Independent  clauses  of  the  direct 
discourse,  they  follow  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses,  being  in  fact  dependent  on 
the  verb  of  toying  etc.  (cf.  §§  483,  589). 

Note  2.—  A  Prohibition  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  is  regularly  expressed  by  nS  with 
the  present  or  imperfect  subjunctive,  even  when  nan  with  the  infinitive  would  be  used 
in  the  Direct:  as,  —  nS  pertnrbarentnr.(B.  Q.  vil.  29),  do  not  (he  said)  be  troubled. 
[Direct:  nBEte  pertnrbirt.    Bnt  sometimes  nGUet  Is  found  in  Indirect  Discourse.] 

Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse 

589.  Conditional  sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse  are  expressed 
as  follows :  — 

1.  The  Protasis,  being  a  subordinate  clause,  is  always  in  the 
Subjunctive. 

2.  The  Apodosis,  if  independent  and  not  hortatory  or  optative, 
is  always  in  some  form  of  the  Infinitive. 
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a.  The  Present  Subjunctive  in  the  apodosis  of  less  vivid  future 
conditions  (§  516.  b)  becomes  the  Future  Infinitive  like  the  Future 
Indicative  in  the  apodosis  of  more  vivid  future  conditions. 

Thus  there  is  no  distinction  between  more  and  less  vivid  future 
conditions  in  the  Indirect  Discourse. 

Examples  of  Conditional  Sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse  are  — 

1.  Simple  Present  Condition  (§  515) :  — 

(dixit)  b!  ipse  copula  BOmanO  nOn  pmescriberot  quern  ad  modum  suO  lore 
Oteretur,  nCn  oportSro  ease  a  populO  Romano  in  buo  iOre  impedlrt  (B.  6. 
1.  36),  he  said  that  if  he  did  not  dictate  to  the  Soman  people  how  they 
should  use  their  right*,  he  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  Roman 
people  in  the  exercise  of  hie  rights.  [Direct :  ei  nSn  praewdM  .  .  .  r.6n 
oportet.j 

praedicavit ...  si  pace  fltl  velint,  inlquum  esse,  etc  (id.  i.  44),  he  asserted 
that  if  they  wished  to  enjoy  peace,  it  was  unfair,  etc.  [Direct:  ti  voluut 
...  eat     Present  tense  kept  by  repraesentatto  (g  686.  6.  m.}.] 

2.  Simple  Put  Condition  (§  515):  — 

nOn  dlcam  ne"  illud  quidem,  si  maxima  in  culpa  fnetit  Apollonius,  tamen  In 
hominem  honestissimae  clvitfitia  honestiasimum  tam  graviter  anlinad- 
vertl,  causft  indicts,  son  oportniaae  (Terr.  v.  20),  I  will  not  say  this 
either,  that,  even  if  Apollonius  was  very  greatly  in  fault,  still  an  honorable 
man  from  an  honorable  state  ought  not  to  have  been  punished  so  severely 
without  having  his  ease  heard.     [Direct :  it  fait .  .  .  nfln  cporttut] 

8.  Future  Conditions  (§  516) :  — 

(dixit)  quod  si  praeterea  nemo"  seqaitar,  tauten  se"  cum  sola  dectma  legiOne 
itiimm  (B.  G.  i.  40),  but  if  nobody  else  should  follow,  still  he  would  go 
withthe tenth  legion  alone.  [Direct:  alaequitui .  .  .  IbS.  Present  wnae 
by  repraesentatid  (§  686.  6.  ».).] 

Ilaeduls  b£  obsidea  redditurum  nOn  esse,  neque  els  .  .  .  bellum  illitarmn,  si 
in  eO  manirent,  quod  couvEu  inset,  stipe ndi nmque  quotannta  pendetant: 
Bl  Id  nOn  feciaaent,  longfl  els  f  raternum  nOmen  popull  ROmanl  IfutS- 
tum  (Id.  i.  36),  he  said  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  hostages  to  the 
Baedui,  but  would  not  make  war  upon  them  if  they  observed  the  agreement 
which  had  been  made,  and  paid  tribute  yearly ;  but  that,  if  they  should 
not  do  this,  the  name  of  brothers  to  the  Roman  people  would  be  far  from 
aiding  them.  [Direct:  leddam  .  .  .  Infeisin  .  . .  ft  nuntbunt  .  .  .  pan- 
dent  :  al  Don  ftcerint .  .  .  aberit,] 

Id  DatamBs  ut  audlvit,  sensit,  si  In  turbam  exisaet  ab  homine  tam  neoeaaa- 
rio  sfi  r dictum,  futtimm  [ease]  ut  cfiterl  consilium  aeqaantui  (Nap.  Dat. 
6),  when  7Mfam.es  heard  this,  he  saw  that,  if  it  should  get  abroad  that  he 
had  been  abandoned  by  a  man  se  closely  connected  with  him,  everybodg 
else  would  follow  his  example.     [Direct:  si  extant .  .  .  aeqaantur.] 
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(putavfirunt)  nisi  me  clvit&te  eipulisacnt,  obtinBre  sB  non  potN  licentiam 
cupiditatum  suarum  (Att.  x.  4),  they  thought  that  unless  they  drove  me 
out  of  the  state,  they  could  not  have  free  play  for  their  desires.  [Direct: 
nisi  (CiceiBnem)  expulerimns,  obtiiiire  non  poteiimnn.J 

6.  In  changing  a  Condition  contrary  to  fact  (§  617)  into  the  Indi- 
rect Discourse,  the  following  points  require  notice :  — 

1.  The  Protasis  always  remains  unchanged  in  tense. 

2.  The  A  poliosis,  if  active,  takes  a  peculiar  infinitive  form,  made  by  com- 
bining the  Participle  in  -urns  with  fnisse. 

3.  If  the  verb  of  the  Apodosia  is  passive  or  has  no  supine  stem,  the  pe- 
riphrasis fnturum  fnisse  ut  (with  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive)  must  be  used. 

4.  An  Indicative  in  the  Apodosia  becomes  a  Perfect  Infinitive. 
Examples  are :  — 

nee  se"  superstltem  flliae  fatflmm  fnisse,  nisi  spem  ulclscendse  mortis  eius 
in  auxiliC  commlliMtaani  habuisset  (Liv.  iii.  50.  7),  and  that  he  should 
not  now  be  a  survivor,  etc.,  unless  he  had  had  hope,  etc.  [Direct ;  nSa 
superste*  eascin,  nisi  habblseem.] 

illud  Asia  cOgitet,  nOJlam  a  s6  neque  belli  extern!  neqne  discordiarum  do- 
mestlcarum  calamlt&tem  ifntflrun  fnisse,  si  hoc  imperiO  non  tenerttni 
(Q.  Ft.  I.  1. 34),  let  Asia  (personified)  think  of  this,  that  no  disaster,  etc, 
would  not  be  hers,  if  she  were  not  held  by  this  government.  [Direct  t 
abesset,  si  n6n  tencier.] 

quid  inimlcitiarum  crPditia  [inf.]  exceptOrum.  fulese,  si  InsonHs  lacesslBsem 
(Q.  C.  vi.  10.  18),  what  enmities  do  you  think  I  should  have  incurred,  if 
I  had  wantonly  assailed  the  innocent  1     [excepissem  ...  si  lacesaissem.] 

invltum  aB  dlcere,  nee  dictflrnm  fnisse,  ni  caritSs  rel  publicae  vinceret  (Liv. 
ii.  2),  that  he  spoke  unwillingly  and  should  not  have  spoken,  did  not  love 
for  the  state  prevail.     [Direct:  nee  dlxissem  ...  .  id  vinceret] 

nisi  eO  tempore  quldam  nuutil  dfl  Caeearis  victoria  .  .  .  essent  allStt,  exlsti- 
mabant  plCrlque  fntGrum  fnisse  utl  [oppldum]  Smitteretur  (R.  C.  iii.  101), 
most  people  thought  that  unless  at  that  time  reports  of  Cottar's  victory 
had  been  brought,  the  town  would. have  been  lost.  [Direct:  nisi  assent 
allati .  .  .  amission  asset.] 

qnOrum  si  aetSs  petuisset  esse  longinquior,  fntflmm  fnisse  ut  omnibus  per- 
fectls  artibns  hominum  vita  erudlrStur  (Tusc.  iii.  SO),  if  life  could  have 
been  longer,  human  existence  would  have  been  embellished  by  every  art  in 
its  perfection.     [Direct :  si  pottrisset .  .  .  Iradita  eeaet.  ] 

at  plerlque  exlstimant,  si  Serins  InsequI  volnisset,  bellum  eO  die  potuisee 
flnlre  (B.  C.  Iii.  51),  but  most  people  think  that,  if  he  had  chosen  to  follow 
up  the  pursuit  more  vigorously,  he  could  have  ended  the  war  on  that  day. 
[Direct :  si  volulsset .  .  .  potoit] 

Caesar  respondU  .  .  .  si  alicftius  iniEriae  sibi  cOnaoiua  foisaet,  non  fnisse  dif- 
ficile cavere  (B.  G.  i.  14),  Ccesar  replied  that  if  [the  Roman  people]  had 
been  aware  of  any  wrong  act,  it  would  not  have  been  hard  for  themtotake. 
precaution*.     [Direct:  slfuisset,  non  difficile  fort  (§  517.*).] 
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Noi'K  1.  —  In  Indirect  Discourse  Present  Conditions  contrary  to  fact  are  not  dis- 
tinguished in  the  apodosU  from  Fast  Conditions  contrary  to  fact,  but  the  protasis  may 
keep  them  distinct. 

Note  2. — The  periphrasis  futEnun  iuissn  ut  is  sometimes  used  from  choice  when 
there  Is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  it,  but  not  in  Caesar  or  Cicero. 

NOTES.  —  Very  rarely  tho  Future  infinitive  is  used  in  tho  Indirect  Discourse  to  ex- 
press the  Apodosis  of  a  Present  Condition  contrary  to  fact.  Only  four  or  five  examples 
of  this  use  occur  in  classic  authors :  as,  —  Titnrius  clamabat  si  Caesar  adesset  neqne 
Carnutes,  etc.,  neqne  Eborones  tanta  cum  coiiteinptione  nostra  ad  castra  ventttios  esse 
(a.  G.  t.  29),  Tituriut  cried  out  that  if  Cxtar  were  preterit,  neither  would  the  Car- 
nutet,  etc.,  nor  would  the  Ebunmet  be  coming  to  our  camp  with  ttteh  contempt. 
[Direct:  si  adassst .  . .  vsnlnnt.] 

590.  The  following  example  illustrates  some  of  the  foregoing 
principles  in  a  connected  address :  — 


Si  pteem   populus   ROmanns  cum  SI  pScem   populus   RSmfinus   com 

HelvStils  faceret,  in  earn  partem  itiiros  HelvEtiis  fader,  in  earn  partem  Ibnnt 

atque   ibi    fntflroa   Helvitios,   ubi   eos  atque   ibi   orunt   Helved!,   ubi   eos  tu 

Caesar  oSnstrtulsaet  atque  esse  roluis  cOnstltuerls   atque   esse   volucris ;    sin 

set:    sin   bello    peisequl   perseve'rlret,  bellC  persequl  persevBribla,  reminlscars 

reminiscerttni    fit,    veteris    incommodl  [inquit]  et  veteris  incommodl  popull 

popull   BomanI,   et   prlstinae  virtQtls  ROmanl,  "et  priatinae  virtntis   HelveW 

HelvetiOrum.     Quod  imprOvtoO  finum  tiOrum.    Quod  imprOvIao"  flnum  pagum 

pSgum  idortns  enact,  cum  et  qui  flfimen  adortns  ea,  cum  el  qui  flOmen  trinsie- 

trimlssent  sals  auxilmm  terre  nOn  pas-  rant  aula  auxjlinm  ferre  nQn  possent,  ne" 

sent,  tie  ob  earn  rem  ant  snae  mSgnO  ob  earn  rem  aut  tuae  mflgno"  opere  vir- 

opere  virtHtl  tribneret,  ant  ipsts  dSspi-  tutl  tribueris,  aut  nBs  dtapexarfs :  nfis 

caret :  si  ita  ■  patribus  mSioribusque  ita  S  patrlbus  m&iOribusque  aoatris  didl- 

auls  didldsss,   ut  magls  virtute  quant  citnna,  ut  magia  virtQte  quam  dolO  cod- 

dolO  contendaront,  ant  InstdHs  nlteran-  tsndimna, autlnsidiu) nltimur.     Quftre 

tor.     Qua  re"  n6  coniinitteret,  nt  is  locus  noli  conunittere,  ut  hie  locus  nbi  consti- 

ubi  citiatlclsspnt  ex  calamitate  popnll  timus  ex  calamitSte  popull  ROmani  et 

R9m&nl  et  InterneclOne  exercitOs  no-  InterneciOne  exercltus  nOmen  capiat, 

men  caperet,  aut  memoriam  proaoict.  aut  memoriam  piodat. 
— B,  G.  1.  18. 

Intermediate  Clauses 
591.  A  Subordinate  clause  takes  tie  Subjunctive  — 

1.  When  it  expresses  the  thought  of  some  other  person  than  the 

Speaker  or  writer  (Informal  Indirect  Discourse),  or 

2.  When  it  is  an  integral  part  of  a  Subjunctive  clause  or  equiva- 
lent Infinitive  (Attraction).1 


n  Indirect  Discourse  (5  BTT). 
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Informal  Indirect  Discourse 
592.  A  Subordinate  Clause  takes  the  Subjunctive  when  it 
expresses  the  thought  of  some  other  person  than  the  writer  or 

speaker : — 

1.  When  the  clause  depends  upon  another  containing  a  wish,  a 
command,  or  a  question,  expressed  indirectly,  though  not  strictly  in 
the  form  of  Indirect  Discourse  i  — 

animal  sentlt  quid  sit  quod  deceat  (OS.  i.  14),  an  animal  feels  what  it  is  that 
ixftb. 

hulc  imperat  qnSs  poaslt  adeat  dvitates  (B.  O.  it.  21),  he  orders  Mm  to  visit 
what  stales  he  can. 

bone  aibi  ex  animO  scrtlpulum,  qui  SB  dies  noctlsque  stimulat  ac  pungit,  at 
Evellatjg  postulat  (Kosc.  Am.  6),  Tie  begs  you  to  pluck  from  hit  heart  this 
doubt  that  goads  and  stings  him  day  and  night.  [Here  the  relative 
clause  is  not  a  part  of  the  Purpose  expressed  in  SveHatls,  but  Is  an 
assertion  made  by  the  subject  of  postulat.] 

2.  When  the  main  clause  of  a  quotation  is  merged  in  the  verb  of 
saying,  or  some  modifier  of  it :  — 

si  quid  dS  his  rebus  dlcere  vellet,  feci  potestatem  (Cat.  ill.  11),  if  he  wished 
to  say  anything  about  these  matters,  I  gate  him  a  chance. 

tulit  dB  caede  quae  in  Appia  via  facta  easet  (Mil.  15),  he  passed  a  lain  con- 
cerning the  murder  which  (in  the  language  of  tie  bill)  took  place  in  the 
Appi.an  Way. 

nisi  lestltulsseDt  statuSs,  vehementer  mlnStDr  (Verr.  ii.  162),  lie  threatens  them 
violently  unless  they  should  restore  the  statues.  [Here  the  main  clause, 
"that  ha  will  inflict  punishment,"  is  contained  In  mlnStur.] 

lis  auxQium  snum  poHicitus  si  ab  Snfibls  premeicntni  (B.  G.  iv.  19),  he 
promised  them  his  aid  if  they  shouldbe  molested  by  the  Suevi.  [—  polli- 
dtna  a!  anxflmm  latflrnm,  etc.] 

probibltiC  tollendl,  nisi  pactua  easet,  vim  adhlbSbat  paction r  (Verr.  111.  87), 
the  forbidding  to  take  away  unless  he  came  to  terms  gave  force  to  the 
bargain. 

3.  When  a  reason  or  an  explanatory  fact  is  introduced  by  a  rela- 
tive or  by  quod  (rarely  quia)  (see  §  640) :  — 

Paetus  omuls  librfls  quoB  frater  suns  reliquiaset  mihi  dOnavit  (Att.  ii.  1.  12), 
Patus  presented  to  me  all  the  books  which  (he  said)  his  brother  had  left. 

Nora.  —  Under  this  bead  even  what  the  speaker  himself  thought  under  other  cin- 
munstancoB  may  havothe  Subjunctive.  So  also  with  quod  oven  the  verb  of  taking  may 
be  in  the  Subjunctive  ($540.  x.1).  Here  belong  also  nia  quia,  nfln  quod,  introducing  a 
reason  expressly  to  deny  it.     (See  1 540.  W. '.) 
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Subjunctive  of  Integral  Put  (Attraction) 
593.  A  clause  depending  upon  a  Subjunctive  clause  or  an 
equivalent  Infinitive  will  itself  take  the  Subjunctive  if  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  that  clause ;  — 1 

imperat,  dum.res  HdicStur,  bominem  adserveut :  cum  iOdicata  sit,  ad  g6  ut 
addQcant  (Verr.  iil.  56),  he  orders  them,  titi  the  affair  should  be  decided, 
to  keep  the  man;  when  it  is  judged,  to  bring  him  to  him. 

etenim  quia  tarn  diasoliitO  anlmO  eat,  qui  haec  cum  videat,  tacere  ac  neglegere 
ppssit  (Rose.  Am.  32), /or  who  is  so  reckless  of  spirit  that,  when  he  sees 
these  things,  he  con  keep  silent  and  pass  them  by  t 

mOs  est  AtnGnls  laudart  in  cOntiOne  eOs  qui  Bint  in  proelils  interfectl  (Or. 
151),  it  is  the  custom  at  Athens  for  those  to  be  publicly  eulogized  who 
haze  been  slain  in  battle.     [Here  landirT  is  equivalent  to  ut  laudentur.] 

a.  But  a  dependent  clause  may  be  closely  connected  grammatically 
with  a  Subjunctive  or  Infinitive  clause,  and  still  take  the  Indicative, 
if  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  necessary  logical  part  of  that  clause :  — 
quOdam  mod9  poetulat  ut,  quern  ad  modum  est,  sic  et lam  appelletur,  tyrannus 
(Att.  x.  i.  2),  in  a  manner  he  demands  that  as  he  is,  so  he  may  be  called, 
a  tyrant 
nfltura  fert  ut  ela  faveamus  qui  eadem  perlcnla  qulbus'nos  perfiiDctl  sunwa 
ingrediuntur  (Mur.  4),  nature  prompts  us  to  feel  friendly  towards  those 
who  are  entering  on  the  same  dangers  which  we  have  passed  through. 
ne  hostee,  quod  tantam  multitfldine  poteraut,  suOs  circumvenlre  possent 
(B.  G.  il.  8),  test  the  enemy,  because  they  were  so  strong  in  number*,  should 
be  able  to  surround  his  men. 
el  mea  in  t£  essent  oQicia  solum  tanta  quanta  magis  &  te  ips5  praedicarl 
quam  a  me  ponderftrl  solent,  verecundius  a  te  .  .  .  peterem  (Fam.  ii.  6), 
if  my  good  services  to  you  were  only  so  great  as  they  are  wont  rather  to 
be  called  by  you  than  to  be  estimated  by  me,  I  sftouU,  etc. 
Notb  1. — The  use  of  the  Indicative  in  such  clauses  sometimes  serves  to  emphasize 
the  fact,  aa  true  independently  of  the  statement  contained  in  the  subjunctive  or  infini- 
tive clause.    But  In  many  cases  no  such  distinction  is  perceptible. 

Note  2.  —  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Informal  Indirect  Discourse 
and  the  Integral  Part.  Thus  In  iraperSvit  nt  m  fluent  quae  opus  easent,  essent  may 
stand  for  sunt,  and  then  will  be  Indirect  Discourse,  being  a  part  of  the  thought,  but 
not  a  part  of  the  order ;  or  It  may  stand  foe  eront,  and  then  will  be  Integral  Part,  being 
a  part  of  the  order  itself.  The  difficulty  ol  making  the  distinction  in  such  cases  is 
evidence  of  the  close  relationship  between  these  two  constructions. 

1  The  subjunctive  In  this  use  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  subjunctive  In  the  main 
clause.  A  dependent  clause  In  a  clause  of  purpose  is  really  a  part  of  the  purpose,  aa 
is  seen  from  the  use  of  should  and  other  auxiliaries  in  English.  In  a  result  clause  this 
Is  less  clear,  but  the  result  construction  is  a  branch  of  the  characteristic  ((E34),  to 
which  category  the  dependent  clause  iu  this  case  evidently  belongs  when  it  takes  the 
subjunctive. 
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594.    IMPORTANT  RULES  OF  SYNTAX 

1.  A  noun  used  to  describe  another,  and  denoting  the  same  person  or 

thing,  agrees  with  it  in  Case  (§  282). 

2.  Adjectives,  Adjective  Pronouns,  and  Participles  agree  with  their 

nouns  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Case  (§  286). 
8.  Superlatives  (more  rarely  Comparatives)  denoting  order  and  succes- 
sion— also  mediae,  (oeterus),  reliqnus — usually  designate  not  what 
object,  bnt  what  part  of  it,  is  meant  (§  293). 

4.  The  Personal  Pronouns  hare  two  forms  for  the  genitive  plural,  that 

in  -urn  being  used  partitively,  and   that  in  -i  oftenest  objectively 
(§  295..i). 

5.  The  Reflexive  Pronoun  (se),  and  usually  the  corresponding  possessive 

(sons),  are  used  in  the  predicate  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence or  clause  (§  299). 

6.  To  express  Possession  and  similar  ideas  the  Possessive  Pronouns 

must  be  used,  not  the  genitive  of  the  personal  or  reflexive  pro- 
nouns (§  302.  a). 

7.  A  Possessive  Pronoun  or  an  Adjective  implying  possession  may  take 

an  appositive  in  the  genitive  case  agreeing  in  gender,  number,  and 
case  with  an  implied  noun  or  pronoun  (§  302.  e). 

8.  A  Relative  Pronoun  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  Gender  and  Num- 

ber, but  its  Case  depends  on  its  construction  in  the  clause  in 
which  it  stands  (§  305). 

9.  A  Finite  Verb  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  Number  and  Person  (§316). 

10.  Adverbs  are  used  to  modify  Verbs,  Adjectives,  and  other  Adverbs 

(g  821). 

11.  A  Question  of  simple  fact,  requiring  the  answer  yea  or  no,  is  formed 

by  adding  the  enclitic  -ne  to  the  emphatic  word  (§  882). 

12.  When  the  enclitic  -ne  is  added  to  a  negative  word,  —  as  in  nBnne,  — 

an  affirmative  answer  is  expected.     The  particle  num  suggests  a 
negative  answer  (§  332.  b). 

13.  The  Subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  Nominative  (§  339). 

14.  The*  Vocative  is  the  oase  of  direct  address  (§  340). 

16.  A  noun  used  to  limit  or  define  another,  and  not  meaning  the  same 

person  or  thing,  is  put  in  the  Genitive  (§  842). 
16.  The  Possessive  Genitive  denotes  the  person  or  thing  to  which  an 

object,  quality,  feeling,  or  action  belongs  (§  343), 
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17.  The  genitive  may  denote  the  Substance  or  Material  of  which  a 

thing  consists  (§  341). 

18.  The  genitive  is  used  to  denote  Quality,  but  only  when  the  quality  is 

modified  by  an  adjective  (§  848). 
IS.  Words  denoting  a  part  are  followed  by  the  Genitive  of  the  whole  to 
which  the  part  belongs  {Partitive  Genitive,  §  846). 

20.  Nonns  of  action,  agency,  and  fetling  govern  the  Genitive  of  the  object 

{Objective  Genitive,  §  848). 

21.  Adjectives  denoting  desire,  knowledge,  memory,  fulness,  power,  sharing, 

guilt,  and  their  opposites;  participles  in  -ns  when  used  as  adjectives; 
and  verbals  in  -flx,  govern  the  Genitive  (§  849.  a,  6,  c). 

22.  Verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting  take  either  the  Accusative  or 

the  Genitive  of  the  object  (§  850). 

23.  Verbs  of  reminding  take  with  the  Accusative  of  the  person  a  Genitive 

of  the  thing  (§  851). 

24.  Verbs  of  accusing,  condemning,  and  acquitting  take  the  Genitive  of 

the  charge  or  penalty  (§  852). 

25.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  object  indirectly  affected  by  an  action 

{Indirect  Object,  §  881). 

26.  Many  verbs  signifying  to  favor,  help,  please,  trust,  and  their  contraries ; 

also,  to  believe,  persuade,  command,  obey,  serve,  resin",  envy,  threaten, 
pardon,  and  spar*,  take  the  Dative  (§  367). 

27.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  eon,  in,  inter,  Ob,  post,  prae, 

pro,  sub,  super,  and  some  with  dream,  admit  the  Dative  of  the 
indirect  object  (§  870). 

28.  The  Dative  is  used  with  esse  and  similar  words  to  denote  Possession 

(S  378). 
20.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  with  the  Gerundive,  to  denote  the 
person  on  whom  the  necessity  rests  (§  374). 

80.  The  Dative  often  depends,  not  on  any  particular  word,  but  on  the 

general  meaning  of  the  sentence  {Dative  of  Reference,  §  876), 

81.  Many  verbs  of  taking  amty  and  the  like  take  the  Dative  (especially 

vi- a.  person)  instead  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation  (§  831). 

82.  The  Dative  is  used  to  denote  the  Purpose  or  End,  often  with  another 

Dative  of  the  person  or  thing  affected  (§  382). 
88.  The  Dative  is  used  with  adjectives  (and  a  few  adverbs)  of  fitness, 
nclinatkm,  and  their  opposite*  (g  384), 
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84.  The  Direct  Object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the  Accusative 

(§  387). 

85.  An  intransitive  verb  often  takes  the  Accusative  of  a  noun  of  kindred 

meaning,  usually  modified  by  an  adjective  or  in  gome  other  man- 
ner (Cognate  Accusative,  §390). 

36.  Verba  of  naming,  choosing,  appointing,  making,  esteeming,  showing,  and 

the  like,  may  take  a  Predicate  Accusative  along  with  the  direct 
object  (g  393). 

37.  Transitive  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  sometimes  take  (in 

addition  to  the  direct  object)  a  Secondary  Object,  originally  gov- 
erned by  the  preposition  (§  894). 

38.  Some  verbs  of  asking  and  teaching  may  take  two  Accusatives,  one  of 

the  Person,  and  the  other  of  the  Thing  (g  396). 
38.  The  subject  of  an  Infinitive  is  in  the  Accusative  (g  397.  e). 

40.  Duration  of  Time  and  Extent  of  Space  are  expressed  by  the  Accusa- 

tive (§g  424.  c,  425). 

41.  Words  signifying  separation  or  privation  are  followed  by  the  Abla- 

tive (Ablative  of  Separation,  §  400). 

42.  The  Ablative,  usually  with  a  preposition,  is  used  to  denote  the  source 

from  which  anything  is  derived  or  the  material  of  which  it  consists 
(5  M8). 

43.  "The  Ablative,  with  or  without  a  preposition,  is  used  to  express  cause 

(5  404). 

44.  The  Voluntary  Agent  after  a  passive  verb  is  expressed  by  the  Abla- 

tive with  a  or  ab  (§  405). 

45.  The  Comparative  degree  is  often  followed  by  the  Ablative  signifying 

than  (g  406). 

46.  The  Comparative  may  be  followed  by  quam,  than.     When  quam  is 

used,  the  two  things  compared  are  put  in  the  same  case  (§  407). 

47.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  means  or  instrument  of  an  action 

(I  409). 

48.  The  deponents,  utor,  froor,  fungor,  potior,  and  vescor,  with  several  of 

their  compounds,  govern  the  Ablative  (g  410). 
40.  Opus  and  iisus,  signifying  need,  are  followed  by  the  Ablative  (g  411). 
50.  The  manner  of  an  action  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative,  usually  with 

ram  unless  a  limiting  adjective  is  used  with  the  neon  (g  412). 
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61.  Accompaniment   is   denoted   by   the    Ablative,   regularly  with   cum 

(S  «3)- 

62.  With  Comparatives  and  words  implying  comparison  the  Ablative  is 

used  to  denote  the  degree  of  difference  (§  414). 

53.  The  quality  of  a  thing  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  an  adjective 

or  genitive  Modifier  (§  415). 

54.  The  price  of  a  thing  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (§  416). 

55.  The  Ablative  of  Specification  denotes  that  in  respect  to  which  any- 

thing m  or  is  done.  (§  418). 

56.  The  adjectives  digmis  and  indignus  take  the  Ablative  (§  418.  b). 

57.  An 

tl 

(Ablative  Absolute,  §  419). 


58.  Time  when,  or  within  which,  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative;  time  how 

long  by  the  Accusative  (§  423). 
59-  Relations  of  Place  are  expressed  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  place  from  which,  by  the  Ablative  withab,  d*,  ex. 

2.  The  place  to  which  (or  end  of  motion),  by  the  Accusative  with 

ad  or  in. 

3.  The  place  where,  by  the  Ablative  with  in  (Locative  Ablative). 

(§426.) 

60.  With  names  of  towns  and  small  islands,  and  with  dodos  and  rns,  the 

relations  of  place  are  expressed  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  place  from  which,  by  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition. 

2.  The  place  to  which,  by  the  Accusative  without  a  preposition. 

3.  The  place  where,  by  the  Locative.     (§  427.) 

61.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  used  in  the  present  tense  to  express 

an  exhortation,  a  command,  or  a  concession  (§§  489,  440). 

62.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  wish.    The  present 

tense  denotes  the  wish  as  possible,  the  imperfect  as  unaccomplished 
in  present  time,  the  pluperfect  as  unaccomplished  in  past  time 
(I  «!)• 

63.  The  Subjunctive  ia  used  in  questions  implying  (1)  doubt,  indignation, 

or  (2)  an  impossibility  of  the  thing's  being  done  (Deliberative  Sub- 
junctive, §  444). 
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04.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  used  to  suggest  an  action  as  possible  or 
conceivable  (g  146). 

65.  The  Imperative  is  used  in  commands  and  entreaties  (g  448). 

66.  Prohibition  is  regularly  expressed  in  classic  prose  (1)  by  BOB  with  the 

Infinitive,  (2)  by  cart  with  the  Present  Subjunctive,  (3)  by  no  with 
the  Perfect  Subjunctive  (§  450). 

67.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject  accusative,  may  be  used 

with  est  and  similar  verbs  (1)  as  the  Subject,  (2)  in  Apposition  with 
the  subject,  or  (3)  as  a  Predicate  Nominative  (§  452). 

68.  Verbs  which  imply  another  action  of  the  tame  subject  to  complete  their 

meaning  take  the  Infinitive  without  a  subject  accusative.  (Comple- 
mentary Infinitive,  g  456). 
'     60.  The  Infinitive,  with  subject  accusative,  is  used  with  verbs  and  other 
expressions  of  knowing,  thinking,  telling,  and  perceiving  (Indirect 
Discourse,  see  §  459). 

70.  The  Infinitive  is  often  used  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative  in  narration, 

and  takes  a  subject  in  the  Nominative  (Historical  Infinitive,  g  463). 

71.  Sequence  of  Tenses.     In  complex  sentences,  a  primary  tense  in 

the  main  clause  is  followed  by  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive 
in  the  dependent  clause ;  a  secondary  tense  by  the  Imperfect  or 
Pluperfect  (§  488). 

72.  Participles  denote  time  aa  present,  past,  or  future  with  respect  to  the 

time'of  the  verb  in  their  clause  (g  489). 

73.  The  Gerund  and  the  Gerundive  are  used,  in  the  oblique  cases,  in 

many  of  the  constructions  of  nouns  (gg  501-507). 

74.  The  Supine  in  -tun  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion  to  express  Purpose 

(§  509). 

75.  The  Supine  in  -u  is  used  with  a  few  adjectives  and  with  the  nouns 

fas,  nefis,  and  opus,  to  denote  Specification  (g  510). 

76.  Dam,  modo,  autnmodo,  and  tantnm  nt,  introducing  a  Proviso,  take 

the  Subjunctive  (§  528). 

77.  Final  clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  nt  (ntl),  negative 

si  (ut  ne),  or  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Relative  Adverb  (g  531). 

78.  A  Relative  Clause  with  the  Subjunctive  is  often  used  to  indicate  a 

eharaeteriitie  of  the  antecedent,  especially  where  the  antecedent  is 
otherwise  undefined  (§  535). 

79.  Dignua,  indlgnus,  aptui,  and  idoneus,  take  a  Subjunctive  clause  with 

a  relative  (rarely  with  ut)  (g  535./). 
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SO.  Clause*  of  Result  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  ot,  so  that 
(negative,  nt  non),  or  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Relative  Adverb 
(S  537). 

81.  The  Causal  Particles  quod,  quia,  and  quoniam  take  the  Indicative 

when  the  reason  its  given  on  the  authority  of  the  writer  or  speaker ; 
the  Subjunctive  when  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
another  (g  540). 

82.  The  particles  postquam  (posteiquam),  ubi,  nt  (at  primum,  at  semel), 

aimal  atque  (aimnl  ac,  or  simnl  alone)  take  the  Indicative  (usually 
in  the  perfect  or  the  historical  present)  (§  648). 

83.  A  Temporal  clause  with  cum,  when,  and  some  paat  tense  of  the  Indica- 

tive dates  or  defines  the  tone  at  which  the  action  of  the  main  verb 
occurred  (§  545). 

84.  A  Temporal  clause  with  cam  and  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Sub-  . 

junctive  describe*  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  or  preceded 
the  action  of  the  main  verb  (§  546). 

85.  Cum  Causal  or  Concessive  takes  the  Subjunctive  (j  046). 

For  other  eonoseslve  psrtioles.  Ma  (B27. 
80.  In  Indirect  Discourse  the  main  elatae  of  a  Declaratory  Sentence  is 
put  In  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative.    All  subordinate 
clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  (g  580). 

87 .  The  Present,  the  Perfect,  or  the  Future  Infinitive  is  used  in  Indirect 

Discourse,  according  as  the  time  indicated  is  present,  past,  or  future 
with  reference  to  the  verb  of  saying  etc.  by  whioh  the  Indirect  Dis- 
course is  introduced  (§  684). 

88.  In  Indirect  Discourse  a  real  question  la  generally  put  in  the  Subjunc- 

tive;  a  rhetorical  question  in  the  Infinitive  (g  586). 

89.  All  Imperative  forms  of  speech  take  the  Subjunctive  In  Indirect 

Discourse  (§  688). 

80.  A  Subordinate  clause  takes  the  Subjunctive  when  it  expresses  the 
thought  of  some  other  person  than  the  writer  or  speaker  (Informal 
Indirect  Discount,  §  692). 

91.  A  clause  depending  on  a  Subjunctive  clause  or  an  equivalent  Infini- 
tive will  itaelf  take  the  Subjunctive  if  regarded  as  an  integral  part 
of  that  clause  (Attraction,  g  693). 

For  Prepositions  and  their  cases,  bob  55  220,  221. 

For  Conditional  Sentences,  see  f  B12fl.    (Scheme  lit  f  814.) 

For  ways  of  expressing  Purpose,  see  }  688. 
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ORDER  OF  WORDS 

595.  Iiatin  differs  from  English  in  having  mote  freedom  in  the 
arrangement  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relative 
importance  of  the  ideas  in  a  sentence. 

596.  As  in  other  languages,  the  Subject  tends  to  stand  first,  the 
Predicate  last.    Thus, — 

Pansialaa  Lacedaemomni  reign  us  homo  led  varlns  In  onanl  genera  vltue  fait 
(Nep.  Pans.  1),  I'auaanias  the  Lacedamonian  was  a  great  man,  but  in* 
consistent  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
Note.  —  This  happens  because,  from  the  speaker's  ordinary  point  of  view,  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse  is  the  most  important  thing  in  It,  M  singled  out  from  all  other 
things  to  be  spoken  of. 

a.  There  is  in  Latin,  however,  a  special  tendency  to  place  the  verb  itaelf 
last  of  all,  after  all  its  modifier*.  Bat  many  writers  purposely  avoid  the 
monotony  of  this  arrangement  by  putting  the  verb  last  but  one,  followed 
by  some  single  word  of  the  predicate. 

597.  In  connected  ditcourte  the  word  most  prominent  in  the 
speaker's  mind  comes  first,  and  so  on  in  order  of  prominence. 

This  relative  prominence  corresponds  to  that  indicated  in  Engr- 
lish  by  a  graduated  stress  of  voice  (usually  called  emphatii). 

a.  The  difference  in  emphasis  expressed  by  difference  in  order  of  word* 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  passages :  — 

apud  XenophOntem  antem  morlEns  C?rus  mfllor  baeo  dlcit  (Cat.  H.  79),  in 

Xbnophon  too,  on  kU  death-bed  Cyrus  the  elder  utters  these  words. 
Cyrus  quldem  haec  morlBns ;  nCs,  si  placet,  nostra  videamus  (id,  82),  Cyrus, 
to  be  sure,  utter*  these  words  on  ft  is  death-bed;  let  at,  if  you  pleate,  con- 
aider  our  own  case. 
Cyrus  quidem  apud  XenophOntem  so  sermons,  quern  moiiens  hafauit  (Id. 
80),  Cyrus,  to  be  sure,  in  Xeeophon,  in  that  speech  which  he  uttered  on 
his  death-bed. 
Sots. — This  stress  or  emphasis,  however,  In  English  does  not  necessarily  show 
any  violent  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  bat  is  Infinitely  varied, 
constantly  Increasing  and  diminishing,  and  often  so  subtle  as  to  be  unnoticed  except 
in  careful  study,    go,  aa  a  general  rule,  the  precedence  of  words  in  a  Latin  sentence 
is  not  mechanical,  but  corresponds  to  the  prominence  which  a  good  speaker  would 
mark  by  skilfully  managed  stress  of  voice.    A  Latin  written  sentence,  therefore,  has 
all  the  clearness  and  expression  which  could  be  given  to  a  spoken  discourse  by  the  best 
actor  in  English.    Some  exceptions  to  the  rule  will  be  treated  later. 

The  first  chapter  of  CsBBar'a  Gallic  War,  if  rendered  bo  as  to  bring 
out  as  far  as  possible  the  shades  of  emphasis,  would  run  thus : — 
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SAUL,1  to  the  widest  sense,  is  U-  Gallia   est  omuls  drrtsa,  in  partis 

Tides1   into   three  parts,3   which   are  trls,  quarnm  Gnam  incolnnt   Belgae, 

inAaWtod*   (as   follows):   ene*  by  the  aliam  Aqnltanl,  tertiam  qui  ipeorum 

Belgians,   another'  by   the  Aquitaui,  lingua  Celtae,  nostra  Galli  appellan- 

the  third  by  a  people  called  in  their  tor.    HI  omnes  lingua,  Instltutls,  legi- 

ownT  language  Celts,  in  ours  Gauls.  bus   inter   se    diflerunt.      Gallos   ab 

Tbmb  *  in  their  language,*  inatiriitiona,  Aqultanls  Garumna  Admen,  a  Belgls 

and  lows  are  all  of  them 10  different.  Matron*  at  SGquaua  dlvidit     HOrtun 

TheQAULSll(proper)awBeparatedi'  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae,  prop- 

from  the  Aqnitani  by  the  river  Garonne,  teres  quod  a  cultd  atque  huraanitate 
from  the  Belgians  by  the  Marne  and 
Seine.     Of  thbbb  u  (tbibbs)  the  brav- 
est of  all"  are  the  Belgians,  for  the 
reason  that  they  live  farthest "  away 

l  GAUL :  emphatic  as  the  subject  of  discourse,  as  with  a  title  or  the  like, 

*  Divided :  opposed  to  the  false  conception  (implied  in  the  use  of  omnii)  that  the 
country  called  Gallia  by  the  Romans  is  one.  This  appears  more  clearly  from  the  bet 
that  Oraaar  later  speaks  of  the  Galli  in  a  narrower  sense  aa  distinct  from  the  other  two 
tribes,  who  with  thorn  inhabit  Gallia  In  the  wider  sense. 

■  Parti .'  continuing  tho  emphasis  begun  in  aivioa.  Not  three  parte  as  opposed  to 
any  other  nnmber,  but  into  part*  at  all. 

*  Inhabited :  emphatic  as  the  next  subject,  "The  inhabitants  of  these  parte  are,  etc" 
■One:  given  more  prominence  than  it  otherwise  would  have  on  account  of  its  does 

connection,  with  quanun. 

«  Another,  etc. :  opposed  to  one. 

7  Their  own,  our*:  strongly  opposed  to  each  other. 

'  Thesk  (tribes) :  the  main  subject  of  discourse  again,  collecting  under  (me  head 
the  names  previously  mentioned. 

*  Language,  etc. :  these  are  the  most  prominent  Ideas,  as  giving  the  striking  points 
which  distinguish  the  tribes.  The  emphasis  becomes  natural  in  English  if  we  say 
"  these  have  a  different  language,  different  institutions,  different  laws." 

10  All  of  them :  the  emphasis  on  all  marks  the  distributive  character  of  the  adjec- 
tive, as  If  it  were  "every  one  has  its  own,  etc." 

11  GAULS :  emphatic  as  referring  to  the  Gauls  proper  in  distinct  ion  from  the  other 
tribes. 

11  Separated :  though  this  word  contains  an  indispensable  idea  in  the  connection,  yet 
It  has  a  subordinate  position.  It  is  not  emphatic  in  Latin,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
it  cannot  be  made  emphatic  in  English.  The  sense  is:  The  Gauls  lie  between  the 
Aquitani  on  the  one  Bide,  and  the  Belgians  on  the  other. 

a  Of  THBBB :  the  subject  of  discourse. 

11  AH:  emphasizing  the  superlative  idea  in  "bravest";  they,  as  Gauls,  are  assumed 
to  be  warlike,  but  the  most  so  of  oil  of  them  are  the  Belgians. 

it  Farthest  autay.:  one  might  expect  abinnt  (are  away)  to  have  a  more  emphatic 
place,  but  it  is  dwarfed  in  Importance  by  the  predominance  of  the  main  idea,  the  effemi- 
nating influences  from  which  the  Belgians  are  said  to  be  free.  It  is  not  that  they  live 
farthest  off  that  is  insisted  on,  but  that  the  civilization  of  the  Province  etc.,  which 
would  soften  them,  comes  less  in  their  way.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  abanat  has 
already  been  anticipated  by  the  construction  of  colts  and  still  more  by  longlsatraC,  bo 
that  wMU  it  comes  it  amoants  only  to  a  formal  part  of  the  sentence.  Thus, —  "because 
the  civilization  etc.  of  the  Province  (which  would  soften  them)  is  farthest  from  them." 
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from  the  civilization  and  refinement 
of  the  Province,  and  because  they  are 
least  '  of  all  of  them  subject  to  the 
visits  of  traders,1  and  to  the  (conse- 
quent) importation  of  such  things  as  * 
tend  to  soften*  their  warlike  spirit; 
and  are  also  nearest  *  to  the  Germans, 
who  live  across  the  Rhine,1  and  with 
whom  they  are  incessantly  "<  at  war. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Helvetians,  as 
well,  are  superior  to  all  the  other  Gauls 
in  valor,  because  the;  are  engaged  in 
almost  daily  battles  with  the  Germans, 
either  defending  theii  own  boundaries 
from  them,  or  themselves  making  wax 
on  these  of  the  German*.  Of  all  this 
country,  one  part  —  the  one  which, 
as  has  been  said,  the  Gauls  (proper) 
occupy — begins  at  the  river  Rhone. 
Its  boundaries  are  the  river  Garonne, 
the  ocean,  and  the  confines  of  the  .Bel- 
gians.    It  even  reaches  on  the  side 


prjsvinciae  longissimS  absunt,  mlnime- 
que  ad  eos  mercatWes  saepe  comme- 
ant  atqne  ea  quae  ad  effSminandos 
animos  pertinent  important,  pcoximl- 
que  sunt  GermSnls,  qui  trans  Rhenum 
incolunt,  quibusaum  con  tin  enter  bel- 
'  lum  gerunt.  Qua  dS  causa  Eelvetil 
quoque  reliquos  GallOq  virtute  prascE- 
dunt,  quod  fere  cotldianls  proeliis  cum 
Germanis  contendunt,  cum  aut  aula 
□nibos  eos  prohibent,  aut  ipsl  in  eOrum 
finibus  bellum  gerunt.  EBrum  una 
pars,  quam  GallOs  obtinere  dictum 
est,  Initinm  capit  a  ilQmbie  RhodanS; 
continGtur  Garumna  flumine,  OceanO, 
finibus  Belgarum ;  attingit  etiam  ah 
gequanlB  et  Hel  v etiis  Humeri  Rhenum ; 
vergit  ad  septentriOnes.  Belgae  ab 
extremis  Galliae  finibus  orinntnr: 
pertinent  ad  InferiOiem  partem  flQ- 
minis  RhenI ;  spectant  in  septentriO- 
sOlem.    Aqultania 


of  the  Sequani  and  Helvetians  the  river      11    Garumna    flu  mine    ad_  Pyrenaeos 
Rhine.    Its  general  direction  is  towards      monHs  et  earn  partem  OceanI  quae 
the  north.     The  Belgians  begin  at      est  ad  Hispauiam    pertinct;   spectat 
the  extreme  limits  of  Gaul ;  they  reach      inter  occasum  solis  et  septentriones. 
(on  this  side)  as  far  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  Rhine.     They  spread  to  the  northward  and  eastward. 

Aquttania  extends  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  part  of  the 
ocean  that  lies  towards  Spain.     It  runs  off  westward  and  northward.     , 

b.  The  more  important  word  is  never  placed  last  for  emphasis.  The 
apparent  cases  of  this  usage  (when  the  emphasis  is  not  misconceived)  are 
cases  where  a  word  is  added  as  an  afterthought,  either  real  or  affected,  and 
so  has  its  position  not  in  the  sentence  to  which  it  is  appended,  but,  as  it 


1  1JEA8T;  made  emphatic  here  by  a  common  Latin  orderi  the  chiasmus  ($698./). 
■  Traders :  the  fourth  member  of  the  chiasmus,  opposed  to  Cnltfi  and  humaDitate. 
ft  Socb  things  as:  the  Importance  of  the  nature  of  the  importations  overshadows  the 
fact  that  they  are  imported,  which  fact  is  anticipated  In  traders. 

*  Soften :  cf .  what  is  said  in  note  15,  p.  394.    They  are  brave  because  they  have 
less  to  soften  them,  their  native  barbarity  being  taken  for  granted. 

*  Nearest :  the  same  Idiomatic  prominence  as  in  note  1  above,  but  varied  by  a  special 
usage  combining  chiasmus  and  anaphora  (§  598./). 

*  Aerots  the  Shins :  i.e.  and  so  are  perfect  savages. 

'  Incessantly :  the  continuance  of  the  warfare  becomes  the  all-Important  idea,  as 
if  it  were  "and  not  a  day  passes  in  which  they  are  not  at  war  with  them." 
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598.  The  main  rules  for  the  Order  of  Words  are  as  follows ;  — 

a.  In  any  phrase  the  determining  tod  most  significant  word  comas 
first:  — 

1.  Adjective  and  Noun  :  — 

omnia  homines  decet,  evebt  man  ought  (opposed  to  some  who  do  not). 

Lucius  Catlllna  nobill  genere  nfttus  to.lt,  magna  vl  et  anlml  et  corporis, 
Bed  ingenifi  malO  privOque  (Sail.  Cat  5),  Lucius  Catiline  was  born  of  a 
noble  family,  with  cheat  force  of  mind  and  body,  but  with  a  natcbb 
that  was  evil  and  depraved.  [Here  the  adjectives  in  the  first  part  are 
the  emphatic  and  important  words,  no  antithesis  between  the  nouns 
being  as  yet  thought  of ;  but  In  the  second  branch  the  noun  is  meant 
to  be  opposed  to  those  before  mentioned,  and  Immediately  takes  the 
prominent  place,  as  is  seen  by  the  natural  English  emphasis,  thus  mak- 
ing a  chiasmus.1] 

2.  Word  with  modifying  oase :  — 

quid  tnagto  EpamrnOndam,  Thibinorum  rmperStOrem,  quam  rirtSriae  ThS- 
banorum  cflnsulere  deouit  (Inv.  i.  69),  what  should  Epaminondas,  com- 
mander of  the  Thebans,  Mm  aimed  at  more  than  the  victory  of  the 
Tkebanst 

Ucrlmi  nihil  cftius  arescit  (Id.  I.  100),  nothing  dries  quicker  than  a  teak. 

nflmO  ferfi  landls  cupidus  (Be  Or.  I.  14),  hardly  any  one  desirous  of  globt 
(of.  Manil.  T,  avid!  laudls,  haoer  for  glory). 

b.  Numeral  adjectives,  adjectives  of  quantity,  demonstrative,  relative, 
and  interrogative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  tend  to  precede  the  word  or  words 
to  which  they  belong :  — 

enm  align!  perturbstione  (Off.  1.  187),  with  bomb  disturbance. 
hie  unO  praest&mus  (Be  Or.  1.  32),  fn  this  one  thing  vie  excel. 
citerae  fere"  artes,  tAe  othbe  arts. 
Note.  —  This  happens  beoanae  such  words  are  usually  einphstin ;  but  often  the 
words  connected  with  them  are  more  so,  and  in  such  cases  the  pronouns  eta.  yield  the 
'  emphatic  place:  — 

oansa  aliqna  (De  Or.  i.  250),  seme  cask. 

stuns  ille  tuuH  (Id.  1.  257),  that  well-known  sttt.e  of  yours  (In  an  antithesis;  .see 

passage).    [Ille  Is  Idiomatic  in  this  sense  and  position.] 
SBmam  gnae  spportata  sunt  (Verr.  Iv.  121),  leAai  iosrs  carried  to  KOMI  (in  contrast 
to  what  remained  at  Syracuse). 

c.  When  enm  is  used  as  the  Substantive  verb  (§  284.  6),  it  regularly 
stands  first,  or  at  any  rate  before  its  subject :  — 

est  virt  mSgnl  pQntre  sontis  (Off.  1.  82),  it  is  the  duty  of  a  great  man  to  pun- 
tsh  the  guilty. 

it  ol  the  criss-cross 
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d.  TLe  verb  may  come  first,  or  have  a  prominent  position,  either  (1) 
because  the  idea  in  it  is  emphatic;  or  (2)  because  the  predication  of  the 
whole  ttatemcnt  is  emphatic  ;  or  (3)  the  tense  only  may  be  emphatic  ;  — 

(1)  dicSbat  idem  Cotta  (03.  ii.  59),  Cotta  need  to  sat  (As  same  thing  (opposed 

to  others'  boasting). 
Idem  ffcit  adulEsoEiu)  M.  AntBnius  (id.  ii.  49),   the  same  thing  woe  done  by 

Mark  Antony  In  Ms  youth.     [Opposed  to  diii  just  before.] 
facis  amice  (L&el.  9),  you  act  kindly.     [Cf.  arnica  facia,  you  are  very  kind 

(you  act  kindlt).] 

(2)  propensior  benlgnitas  esse  dsbebit  in  calamitOsOs  nisi  forte  •runt  dlgnl 

calamitate  (Off.  ii.  62),  liberality  ought  to  be  readier  toward  the  unfortu- 
nate unless  perchance  they  really  deserve  their  misfortune. 

praesertim  cum  scribat  (Panaetius)  (id.  iii.  8),  especially  when  he  dobs  bay 
(in  his  books).     [Opposed  to  something  omitted  by  him.] 

(8)  fbfmm  TrOet,  fmt  Ilium  (Aen.  11. 826),wie  Saw  ceased  to  be  Trojans,  Troy 
U  now  no  mobe. 

loqnor  autem  dB  communibiis  emlcltlls  (Off.  111.  45),  but  I  am  speaking  how 
Of common  frisivishipt. 

e.  Often  the  connection  of  two  emphatic  phrases  is  brought  about  by 
giving  the  precedence  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  each  and  leaving  the 
less  prominent  parts  to  follow  in  inconspicuous  places :  — 

plures  solent  esse  causae  {Off.  i.  28),  there  are  csdai.lt  several  reasons. 
qnOs  amlsimus  clvls,  e6s  MUrtls  vis  percullt  (Marc.  17),  what  fellow-citizens 

we  have  lost,  have  been  elric/cen  down  by  the  violence  of  war. 
maximOs  tibi  omnia  gr&ti&s  agimus  (id.  S3),  we  all  render  you  the  warmest 

thanks. 
haec.ris  tlnlus  est  propria  Caesaria  (id.  11),  this  exploit  belongs  to  Cmsar 


f.  Antithesis  between  two  pairs  of  ideas  is  indicated  by  placing  the  pairs 
either  (1)  in  the  same  order  (anaphora)  or  (2)  in  exactly  the  opposite  order 
(chiasmus)  :  — 

(1)  rSruiacOpiavtrbSrumoCpiamgignit  (DeOr.  iii.  126),  abundance  of  mat- 

ter produces  copiousness  of  expression. 

(2)  lGgSs  auppliciS  ImprobOs  afficiunt,  defendant  ac  tuentnr  bonos  (Legg.  ii. 

13),  the  laws  visit  ponishments  upon  the  wicked,  but  the  good  they 


Note. — Chiasmus  is  very  common  In  Latin,  and  often  seems  in  fact  the  more  inarti- 
ficial construction.  In  an  artless  narrative  one  might  hear,  "The  women  were  all 
drowned,  they  laved  the  men." 

DSn  igitur  utilitatem  amidtla  sed  fitllit&s  amlcltiam  eflnsecuta  est  (Lael.  Bl),  it  is 
not  then  that  friendship  has  followed  upon  advantage,  but  advantage  upon 
friendship.  [Here  the  chiasmus  is  only  grammatical,  the  ideas  being  in  the 
parallel  order.]    (Bee  also  p.  336:  longiMlms,  minims,  proiimi.) 
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g.  A  modifier  of  a  phrase  or  some  part  of  it  is  often  embodied  within 
the  phrase  (cf.  a):  — 

dB  commnnl  hominum  memoria  (Tuse.  1.  59),  in  regard  to  the  bnivsbsai, 
memory  of  num. 
h.  A  favorite  order  with  the  poets  is  the  interlocked,  by  which  the  attri- 
bute of  one  pair  comes  between  the  parts  of  the  other  (synchysis) :  — 
et  superioctc  pavidae  natarunt  aequore  dammae  (Hor.  Od.  L  2.  11). 
Nock.— Tola  Is  often  Joined  with  chiasm  os;  as,  —  arma  nondnm  eipiaiis  Bncta 
oroflribns  (id.  ii.  1.  5). 

i.  Frequently  nnimportant  words  follow  in  the  train  of  more  emphatic 
ones  with  which  they  are  grammatically  connected,  and  so  acquire  a  promi- 
nence out  of  proportion  to  their  importance :  — 

dlctit&bat  ss  bortulOs  aliqnOs  emere  Telle  (02.  iii.  68),  he  gave  out  that  he 

wanted  to  buy  some  garden*.     [Here  aliquos  is  less  emphatic  tban  emere, 

but  precedes  it  on  account  of  the  emphasis  on  hortulbs.] 

j.  The  copula  is  generally  felt  to  be  of  so  little  importance  that  it  may 

come  in  anywhere  where  it  sounds  well ;  but  usually  under  cover  of  more 

emphatic  words :  — 

consul  ego  quaeslvl,  cum  v&S  mlhi  essetls  in  cOnsiliS  (Rep.  iii,  28),  at  consul 

I  held  an  investigation  in  which  you  attended  me  in  council, 
falsum  est  id  tot  urn  (id.  ii.  28),  that  is  all  false. 
k.  Many  expressions  have  acquired  an  invariable  order :  — . 
rts  pOblica  j  populns  ROmftnus ;  honoris  causa ;  pace  tantl  virt. 
Note.  —  These  had,  no  doubt,  originally  an  emphasis  which  required  such  an 
arrangement,  bat  in  the  coarse  of  time  have  changed  their  shade  of  meaning.    Thus, 
sanataa  populusque  RfimSnuB  originally  stated  with  emphasis  the  official  bodies,  but 
became  fixed  so  as  to  be  the  only  permissible  form  of  expression. 

t.  The  Romans  had  a  fondness  for  emphasizing  persons,  so  that  ft  name 
or  a  pronoun  often  stands  in  an  emphatic  place :  — 

[dixit]  Tflnalls  quidem  as  bortOs  nOn  habere  (Off.  iii.  58),  [said]  that  he  didn't 
have  any  gardens  for  sale,  to  be  sure, 
m.  Kindred  words  often  come  together  (Jigfira  etymologicd) :  — 
ita  Bfiiisim  sine  BGnsQ  aetas  senEscit  (Cat.  M.  38),  Vats  gradually,  without 
being  perceived,  man's  life  groat  old. 

Special  Rules 
599.  The  following  are  special  rules  of  arrangement:  — 
a.   The  negative  precedes  the  word  it  especially  affects ;  but  if  it  belongs 
to  no  one  word  in  particular,  it  generally  precedes  the  verb  j  if  it  is  espe- 
cially emphatic,  it  begins  the  sentence.     (See  example,  598./  n.) 

i  „    ,Googlc 
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b.  Itaqae  regularly  comes  first  in  its  sentence  or  clause;  enim,  antem, 
ver5,  quoqUe,  never  first,  but  usually  second,  sometimes  third  if  the  second 
word  is  emphatic  ;  quidem  never  first,  but  after  the  emphatic  word ;  igitur 
usually  second;  nl  ,  .  .  quidem  include  the  emphatic  word  or  words. 

c.  Inquam,  inquit,  are  always  used  parenthetically,  following  one  or  more 
words.     So  often  credo,  opinor,  and  in  poetry  sometimes  precor. 

d.  (1)  Prepositions  (except  turns  and  versus)  regularly  precede  then- 
nouns  ;  (2)  but  a  monosyllabic  preposition  is  often  placed  between  a  noun 
and  its  adjective  or  limiting  genitive  :  — 

quem  ad  moduni ;  quam  ob  rem ;  magnO  cum  metu ;  omnibus  cum  cOpfls  ; 
nulla  in  re  (cf.  §  698.  i). 

e.  In  the  arrangement  of  clauses,  the  Relative  clause  more  often  comes 
first  in  Latin,  and  usually  contains  the  antecedent  noun:  — 

quos  ftalsimus  civis,  eos  Martia  vis  perculit  (Marc.  17),  those  citizens  whom 
us  hate  lost,  etc. 
/•  Personal  or  demonstrative  pronouns  tend  to  stand  together  in  the 
sentence :  — 

cum  vfls  mlhl  essetis  in  cOnsilio  (Sep.  iii.  28),  when  yon  attended  me  in 
counsel. 

Structure  of  the  Period 

600.  Latin,  unlike  modern  languages,  expresses  the  relation  of  words  to  each  other 
by  inflection  rather  than  by  position.  Hence  its  structure  not  only  admits  of  great 
variety  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  but  is  especially  favorable  to  that  form  of  sen- 
tence which  is  called  a  Period.  la  a  period,  the  sense  Is  expressed  by  the  sentence  at  a 
whole,  and  is  held  In  suspense  till  the  delivery  of  the  last  word. 

An  English  sentence  does  not  often  exhibit  this  form  of  structure.    It  was  Imitated, 
sometimes  with  great  skill  and  beauty,  by  tnany  of  the  earlier  writers  of  English  prose ; 
but  its  effect  is  better  seen  in  poetry,  as  in  the  following  passage:  — 
High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
OatshoDe  the  wraith  of  Ormua  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeona  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kinga  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  Fialted  aat.  —  Paradiit  Lost,  it.  1-6. 
Bat  In  argument  or  narrative,  the  best  English  writers  more  commonly  give  short 
clear  sentences,  each  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  saying  one  thing  by  itself.    In  Latin, 
on  the  contrary,  the  story  or  argument  Is  viewed  as  a  whole ;  and  the  logical  relation 
among  all  its  parts  Is  carefully  indicated. 

601.  In  the  structure  of  the  Period,  the  following  rules  are  to 
be  observed: — . 

a.  In  general  the  main  subject  or  object  is  put  in  the  main  clause,  not 
in  a  subordinate  one :  — 

Hannibal  cum  recensulsset  auxllia  G&des  profeotns  est  (Liv.  xxi.  21),  when 
Hannibal  had  reviewed  the  auxiliaries,  Ae  $et  out/or  Cadiz. 
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VolscI  exiguam  ep«m  in  annts,  alia  undique  abscissa,  cum  tentBssent,  prae 
ter  cetera  adversa,  locO  quoque  inlquO  ad  pflgnam  congress!,  iniquiOre 
ad  fugam,  cum  ab  omDl.parte  caederentur,  ad  preces  a  certamiQe  vera! 
deditO  imperStOre  traditlsque  axmls,  sub  iugum  missl,  cum  singulis 
vestlmentls,  Ignominiae  cladisque  pleni  dimittuntur  (Liv.  iv.  10).  [Here 
the  main  fact  is  the  return  of  the  Volsciana.  But  the  striking  circum- 
stances of  the  surrender  etc.,  which  in  English  would  be  detailed  in  a 
number  of  brief  independent  sentences,  are  put  into  the  several  subor- 
dinate clauses  within  the  main  clause  so  that  the  passage  gives  a  com- 
plete picture  in  one  sentence.] 
ft.  Clauses  are  usually  arranged  in  the  order  of  prominence  in  the  mind 

of  the  speaker;  so,  usually,  cause  before  result;  purpose,  manner,  and  the 

like,  before  the  act. 

C.  In  coordinate  clauses,  the  copulative  conjunctions  are  frequently 

omitted  (asyndeton).     In  such  cases  the  connection  is  made  clear  by  some 

antithesis  indicated  by  the  position  of  words. 

d.  A  change  of  subject,  when  required,  is  marked  by  the  introduction 
of  a  pronoun,  if  the  new  subject  has  already  been  mentioned.  But  such 
change  is  often  purposely  avoided  by  a  change  in  structure,  —  the  less 
important  being  merged  in  the  more  important  by  the  aid  of  participles 
or  of  subordinate  phrases :  — 

quem  ut  barbarl  incendium  eff&gisse  vlderunt,  tells  Bminus  missis  inter- 
fBcSrunt  (Nep.  Ale.  10),  when  the  barbarians  taw  that  he  had  escaped, 
they  threw  darts  at  him  at  long  range  and  killed  him. 

celeriter  cOnfeatfl  negotio,  in  hlberna  legiOnes  redOxit  (B.  G.  vi.  8),  Vu  mut- 
ter was  toon  finished,  and  he  led  the  legions,  etc 

e.  So  the  repetition  of  a  noun,  or  the  substitution  of  a  pronoun  for  it, 

is  avoided  unless  a  different  case  is  required:  — 

dolOrem  si  non  potuerfl  frangere  occultabO  (Phil.  xii.  21),  if  I  cannot  conquer 
the  pain,  I  wiU  hide  it.     [Cf.  if  I  cannot  conquer  I  will  hiile  the 'pain.'] 
/.  The  Romans  were  careful  to  close  a  period  with  an  agreeable  succes 
•ion  of  long  and  short  syllables.     Thus,  — 

quod  scls  nihil  prOdest,  quod  nescls  multum  obest  (Or.  186),  what  you  know 

istfno  use,  what  you  do  not  know  does  great  harm. 

Hots.  —  In  rhetorical  writing,  particularly  in  oratory,  the  Romans,  Influenced  by 

their  study  of  the  Greek  orators,  gave  more  attention  to  this  matter  than  In  other 

forms  of  composition.    Qumtilian  (ix.  4.  72)  lays  down  the  general  rule  that  a  clause 

should  not  open  with  the  beginning  of  a  verse  or  close  with  the  end  of  one. 
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PROSODY. 

QUANTITY 

60S.  The  poetry  of  the  Indo-European  people  seems  originally  to  have  been  some- 
what like  our  own,  depending  on  accent  for  its  metis  and  disregarding  the  natural 
quantity  of  syllables.  The  Greets,  however,  developed  a  form  of  poetry  which,  like 
music,  pays  close  attention  to  the  natural  quantity  of  syllables ;  and  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed their  metrical  forma  in  classical  times  from  the  Greeks.  Hence  Latin  poetry 
does  not  depend,  like  ours,  upon  accent  and  rhyme;  but  is  measured,  like  musical 
strains,  by  the  length  of  syllables.  Especially  does  it  differ  from  onr  verse  in  not 
regarding  the  prose  accent  of  the  words,  but  substituting  for  that  an  entirely  differ- 
ent system  of  metrical  accent  or  ictut  (see  §  611.  a) .  This  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  measure  used,  falling  at  regular  Intervals  of  time  on  a  long  syllable  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Each  syllable  Is  counted  as  either  long  or  short  in  Quantity;  and  a  long  syllable 
is  generally  reckoned  equal  in  length  to  tsvo  short  ones  (for  exceptions,  see  $  608.  e-e) . 
The  quantity  of  radical  (or  stem)  syllables  —  as  of  short  a  In  pater  or  of  long  a  in 
milter — can  be  learned  only  by  observation  and  practice,  unless  determined  by  the 
general  rules  of  quantity.  Most  of  these  rules  are  only  arbitrary  formulas  devised  to 
assist  Ike  memory;  the  syllables  being  long  or  short  because  the  andente  pronounced 
them  so.  The  actual  practice  of  the  Romans  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  syllables  is 
ascertained  chiefly  from  the  uBage  of  the  poets ;  but  the  ancient  grammarians  give  some 
assistance,  and  in  some  inscriptions  long  vowels  are  distinguished  in  various  ways,  — 
by  the  apex,  for  instance,  or  by  doubling  ($  10.  e.  it.). 

Since  Roman  poets  borrow  very  largely  from  the  poetry  and  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  numerous  Greek  words,  especially  proper  names,  make  an  important  part  of 
Latin  poetry.  These  words  are  generally  employed  in  accordance  with  the  Greek, 
and  not  the  Latin,  laws  of  quantity.  Where  these  laws  vary  In  any  Important  point, 
the  variations  will  be  nothwd  in  the  rules  below. 

GENERAL  RULES 

603.  The  following  are  General  RuleB  of  Quantity  (of.  §§  9-11): 

Quantity  of  Vowels 

«.  Vowels.    A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short :  as,  via,  tialio. 

Exceptions. — 1.  In  the  genitive  form  -ins,  I  is  long:  as,  utrtus,  nfllllus.  It 
fa,  however,  sometimes  short  in  Terse  (§  113.  c). 

2.  In  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  of  tbe  fifth  declension,  a  is  long  between 
two  vowels:  as,  diei;  otherwise  usually  short,  as  in  ildBI,  ill,  spSL 

Nots.  —  It  was  once  long  in  these  also :  as,  plEnu'  nasi  (Ennuis,  at  the  end  of  a  hex- 
ameter).   A  is  also  long  before!  in  the  old  genitive  of  the  first  declension;  as,  aulU. 

8.  In  the  conjugation  of  fis,  i  is  long  except  when  followed  by  et.  Thus,  fio, 
flSbam,  flam,  bnt  fieri,  flerem ;  so  also  fit  (J  606.  a.  8). 

4.  In  many  Greek  words  the  vowel  in  Latin  represents  a  long  vowel  or  diph- 
thong, and  retains  its  original  long  quantity :  as,  Trees  <Tpfi«),  Thalia  (e«*rfaV 
hfirOno  tfpwai),  Ur  (jap). 
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Notr. Bat  many  Greek  words  are  more  or  less  Latinized  in  this  rwpect :  is, 

Aeadimla,  ohoila,  MalSa ,  plstea. 

6.  In  dins,  in  eheu  usually,  "and  (sometimes  in  Dkna  and  oho,  the  first  vowel  ia 
long. 

b.  Diphthongs.     A  Diphthong  is  long :  as,  foedus.  cm,1  aula. 

Exception.  —  The  preposition  prae  in  oomponnds  is  generally  shortened  baton 
a  vowel :  as,  prae-uatle  {Aen.  vii.  624),  prat-eunte  (id.  v.  186). 

Note.  —  H  following  4,  s,  or  g,  does  not  make  a  diphthong  with  a  following  towel 
(nee  5  a.  n.  2).    For  a-iB,  ml-ior,  pe-ior,  etc.,  see  S 11.  d  and  h. 

C.  Contraction.  A  vowel  formed  by  contraction  (crasis)  is  long :  as,  nil, 
from  nihil ;  cogS  for  |co  ago ;  raalii  for  ma-volS. 

Note.  —  Two  vowels  of  different  syllables  may  be  ran  together  withont  fall  con- 
traction (synizetia,  $642):  as,  delude  (for  deinde),  meoa  (for  meo«);  and  often  two 
syllables  are  united  by  Syuteresis  (§  642)  withont  contraction :  as  when  pIifflrJMU  ia 
pronounced  pary&Xbiu. 

d.  A  vowel  before  ns,  nf ,  gn,  is  long :  as,  Inatfl,  urfiins,  signum. 

Quantity  of  Syllables 

e.  A  syllable  is  long  if  it  contains  a  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong :  as, 
ci-nis ,  o-meii,  f oe  dus. 

/,  Position.  A  syllable  is  long  by  position  if  its  vowel,  though  short,  is 
followed  by  two  consonants  or  a  double  consonant :  as,  adventus,  cortex. 

But  if  the  two  consonants  are  a  mute  followed  by  1  or  r  the  syllable  may 
be  either  long  or  short  (common)  ;  as,  alacris  or  attcris ;  patris  or  pttris. 

Vowels  should  be  pronounced  long  or  short  in  accordance  with  their  nat- 
ural quantity  without  regard  to  the  length  of  the  syllable  by  position. 

Note  1.— The  roles  of  Position  do  not.  In  general,  apply  to  final  vowels  before  a 
word  beginning  with  two  consonants. 

Nora  2.  —  A  syllable  is  long  if  its  vowel  is  followed  by  consonant  1  (except  in 
Kiugia,  quadrtingis) :  see  f  11.  d. 

Nora  8.  —  Compounds  of  iacifl,  though  written  with  one  1,  commonly  retain  the 
long  vowel  of  the  prepositions  with  which  they  are  compounded,  as  if  before  a  con- 
sonant, and,  if  the  vowel  of  the  preposition  is  short,  the  first  syllable  Is  long  by  posi- 
tion on  the  principle  of  % 11.  e. 

fjicis  hostl  (at  the  end  of  a  hexameter,  Aen.  iv.  549). 

ialett  it  saltu  (at  the  beginning  of  a  hexameter,  Aen.  ix.  662). 

jrtio*  tOa  man!  (at  the  beginning  of  a  hexameter,  Aen.  vi.  836). 

Later  poets  ■otaatlmee  shorten  the  preposition  in  trisyllabic  forms,  and  prepcd- 
tioni  ending  in  a  rowel  are  sometimes  contracted  at  If  the  verb  began  with  a  vowel: 

(1)  ear  an|nOa  6nT|cts  (Otaad.  iv  C.  H.  264) . 

(2)  rtiei  oalpallas  (Ed.  111.  M,  at-end). 

Nora  4.  —  The  j  or  w  sound  reeultiag  from  synwretit  (5  642)  has  the  effect  of  a  coo- 
sonant  In  making  position:  as,  aWetU  (oeyetfe),  flnvionim  {Jluvyorvm).  CoDTBrJetj. 
when  the  semivowel  beeemes  a  vowel,  portion  to  lost :  as,  aMae,  for  sflraa. 
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FIHAL   SYLLABLES 

604.  The  Quantity  of  Final  Syllables  is  as  follows :  — 
a.  Monosyllables  ending  in  a  vowel  are  long ;  as,  me,  tu,  hi,  ns. 

1.  The  attached  particles  -*i,  -qui,  -rf,  -e«,  -pti,  and  ri-  (rid-)  are  short ;  a6- 
(sed-)  and  di-  are  long.  Thus,  secedit,  sfcditib,  exerritomqni  ridQcit,  dlmitto.  But 
re-  is  oiten  long  in  riligio  (relligio),  rituli  (nttuB),  ripull  (reppuli). 

6.  Nouns  and  adjectives  of  one  syllable  are  long :  as,  sol,  5s  (Oris),  Ma, 
P&I,  via  (vasts),  ver,  via. 

Exceptions.  ■  ■  -cSx,  SI,  lac,  mil,  6s  (oasis),  vas  (rfdin),  vb,  t5t,  quflt. 

c.  Most  monosyllabic  Particles  are  short :  as,  in,  In,  ds,  nee.  But  eras, 
car,  en,  non,  quln,  sin — with  adverbs  in  c:  as,  hie,  hue,  sic  —  are  long. 
,  <*.  Final  a  in  words  declined  by  cases  is  short,  except  in  the  ablative  sin- 
gular of  the  first  declension  ;  in  all  other  words  final  a  is  long.  Thus,  ea 
steltt  (nominative),  cum  ea  Stella  (ablative) ;  frustra,  voca  (imperative), 
postea,  triginta. 

Exceptions.  —  Sifi,  ita,  quia,  pota  ( suppose) ;  and,  In  late  use,  tzlgiirta  etc. 

e.  Final  a  is  short :  as  in  uube,  ducitS,  saepft. 

Exceptions. — Final  e  Is  long  —  1.  In  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  of  the 
first  and  second  declension,  with  others  of  like  form;  as,  alti,  longi,  miseri,  sperti, 
Oaopissime.      So  fart,  ferine. 

But  it  Is  short  in  bene,  male  ;  Inferne,  anpernE. 

2.  In  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension:  as,  fldi  (also  fami),  facie",  hodie,  quits 
(qua  re). 

S.  In  Greek  neuters  plural  of  the  second  declension :  as,  eftti ;  and  in  some 
other  Greek  words:  Phoebe,  Circa,  Andromache,  etc 

4.  In  the  imperative  singular  of  the  second  conjugation :  as,  vidi. 
Bnt  sometimes  cave,  babe,  tace,  vale,  vidi  (cf.  §  629.  6.  1). 

/.  Final  1  is  long :  as  in  turn,  SB,  audi. 

Exceptions.  —  Final  i  is  common  In  mini,  tlM,  slbl,  ibi,  obi ;  and  short  in  atsl, 
quasi,  iiicuU,  col  (when  making  two  syllables),  and  in  Greek  vocatives:  as,  Alert. 

g.  Final  o  is  common :  bnt  long  in  datives  and  ablatives ;  also  in  nouns 
of  the  third  declension.  It  is  almost  invariably  long  in  verbs  before  the 
time  of  Ovid. 


h.  Final  a  is  long.    Final  y  is  short. 

i.  Final  as,  ea,  os,  are  long;  final  is,  ns,  ys,  are  short:  as,  nefas,  riipes, 
servos  (accusative),  honfls ;  hoatls,  amicus,  Tethjs. 
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Exception*.  — 1.  aa  is  short  in  Greek  plural  accusatives:  as,  lampadia;  and 

2.  es  is  short  in  the  nominative  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension  (lingual)  hav- 
ing a  short  vowel  in  the  stem  ':  as,  mtlSs  (-Itis),  obsia  (-Mis),  — except  abies,  shea, 
paries,  p)s ;  in  the  present  of  e>n  (is,  adla) ;  in  the  preposition  penis,  and  in  the 
plural  of  Greek  nouns :  as,  hirOes,  lampadSs. 

8.  oi  la  short  in  compfis,  impos ;  in  the  Greek  nominative  ending :  as,  barbital  i 
in  the  old  nominative  of  the  second  declension  t  as,  servfis  (later  aervua). 

i.  is  In  plural  cases  Is  long ;  as  in  bonis,  nobis,  vibis,  omnia  (accusative  plural). 

6.  U  is  long  in  the  verb  forma  fis,  sla,  via  (with  qnivis  etc.),  valia,  malls,  n4lia: 
edis ;  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative  active  in  the  fourth 
conjugation:  as,  audis;  and  sometimes  in  the  forms  in  *eris  (future  perfect  indica- 
tive or  perfect  subjunctive). 

6.  us  is  long  in  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative 
plural  of  the  fourth  declension  ;  and  in  nouns  of  the  third  declension  having  I 
(long)  in  the  stem  i  as,  virtue  (-litis),  tarts  (-fidis).     But  pecu"s,  -fldis. 

j.  Of  other  final  syllables,  those  ending  in  a  single  consonant  are  short 
Thus,  amit,  amitttr;  donee,  fie,  proclil,  lobar. 

Exceptions. — hie  (also  hie);  sllic;  the  ablatives  illBe,  etc. ;  certain  adverbs  in 
-c :  as,  iluc,  initio ;  lieu,  and  some  Greek  nouns ;  as,  air,  aether,  otter. 

Perfects  and  Perfect  Participles 

605.  Perfects  and  Perfect  Participles  of  two  syllables  have  the 
first  syllable  long:  as,  IBvi,  ifitum  (ifivo),  vidi,  visum  (video);  fOgi 
(fflgio);  vSnl  (ventt). 

Exceptions.  —  btbi,  dedi,  fldl,  seldl,  stSH,  stltt,  tali ;  cttum,  datum,  Itum,  Stun, 
qnltum,  ratum,  rtttum,  altum,  altum,  atltum.  In  some  compounds  of  ltd,  sUtnm 
is  found  (long),  as  praestatuni. 

a.  In  reduplicated  perfects  the  vowel  of  the  reduplication  la  short;  tha 
vowel  of  the  following  syllable  is,  also,  usually  short:  as,  cEcldi  (cido), 
dldM  (discO),  pflpBgi  (pungo),  cflcflrri  (curro),  Utendi  (tendo),  momordi  (awr- 
d*6).    But  rfcidi  from  caedo,  pepeol  from  pedo. 

Derivatives 

606.  Rales  for  the  Quantity  of  Derivatives  are :  — 

a.  Forms  from  the  same  stem  have  the  same  quantity:  aa,  Imo,  InuV 
visti;  genus,  generis. 

Exception*.  —  1.  bia,  lar,  mas,  par,  pis,  sal,  — also  aibts, —  have  a  long  vowel 
in  the  nominative,  though  the  stem-vowel  is  short  (el  genitive  bdvis  etc). 

i  Tha  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel  mar  be  seen  in  the  genitive  stafrnlar. 
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2.  Nouns  In  -or,  genitive  -Oris,  have  the  vowel  shortened  before  the  final  r :  aa, 
honsr,  (But  this  shortening  is  comparatively  late,  so  that  in  early  Latin  these 
nominatives  are  often  found  long.) 

3.  Verb-forms  with  vowel  originally  long  regularly  shorten  it  before  final  m, 
r,  ort:  as,  amfm,  amEi,  dlcerer,  amEt  (compare  amemus),  dicerfit,  audit,  fit. 

Notk.  —  The  final  syllable  in  t  of  the  perfect  was  long  in  old  Latin,  but  is  short  in 
the  classic  period. 

1.  A  few  long  stem-syllables  are  shortened:  as,  icer,  Sceibui.  Sodi-ieroand 
pe-itiS,  weakened  from  iflro. 

b.  Forms  from  the  same  root  often*  show  inherited  variations  of  vowel 
quantity  (see  §  17):  as,  dlco  (cf.  maledlcus) ;  ducS  (dux,  ducis) ;  fido  (perfidtu) ; 
vox,  Tocis  (vBco) ;  lex,  legis  (lego). 

c.  Compounds  retain  the  quantity  of  the  words  which  compose  them : 
as,  occldo  (carlo),  oc cldo  (caedo),  in-iquus  (aequus). 

Note.  —  Greek  words  compounded  with  rpi  have  o  short:  as,  prBphSta,  prSlBens. 
Some  Latin  compounds  of  prO  have  o  short :  as,  prSfldacor,  prSfltaor.  Compounds  with 
no  vary:  as,  ueias,  nBgO,  nEqnei,  nequam. 

RHYTHM 

607.  The  essence  of  Rhythm  in  poetry  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  syllables 
pronounced  with  more  stress  than  those  intervening.  To  produce  this  effect  in  its 
perfection,  precisely  equal  times  should  occur  between  the  recurrences  of  the  stress. 
But,  in  the  application  of  rhythm  to  words,  the  exactness  of  these  intervals  is  sacri- 
ficed somewhat  to  the  necessary  length  of  the  words;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
words  are  forced  somewhat  in  their  pronunciation,  to  produce  more  nearly  the  proper 
intervals  of  time.  In  different  languages  these  adaptations  take  place  in  different 
degrees ;  one  language  disregarding  more  the  intervals  of  time,  another  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words. 

The  Greek  language  early  developed  a  vary  strict  rhythmical  form  of  poetry,  in 
which  the  intervals  of  time  were  all-important.  The  earliest  Iitln,  on  the  other  hand, 
—  as  In  the  8aturnian  and  Fescennine  verse,  —was  not  so  restricted.  But  the  purely 
metrical  forms  were  afterwards  adopted  bom  the  Greek,  and  supplanted  the  native 
forms  of  verse.  Thus  the  Latin  poetry  with  which  we  have  to  do  follows  for  the  moat 
part  Greek  rules,  which  require  the  formal  division  of  words  (like  music)  into  measures 
of  equal  times,  technically  called  Feet.  The  strict  rhythm  was  doubtless  more  closely 
followed  in  poetry  that  was  swig  than  In  that  which  was  declaimed  or  intoned.  In 
neither  language,  however.  Is  the  time  perfectly  preserved,  even  in  single  measures ; 
and  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  regularity  of  the  time  between  the  ictuses  is 
disturbed. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  distinguished  syllables  of  two  kinds  in  regard  to  the  time 
required  for  their  pronunciation,  a  long  syllable  having  twice  the  metrical  value  of  a 
short  one.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  long  syllables  were  of  equal  length, 
or  even  that  in  a  given  passage  each  long  had  just  twice  the  length  of  the  contiguous 
shorts.  The  ratio  waa  only  approximate  at  best,  though  necessarily  more  exact  in 
singing  than  In  recitation.  Nor  are  longs  and  shorts  the  only  forme  of  syllables  that 
are  found.  In  some  cases  a  long  syllable  was  protracted,  so  as  to  have  the  time  of 
three  or  even  of  four  shorts,  and  often  one  long  or  two  shorts  were  pronounced  in  law 
than  their  proper  time,  though  they  were  perhaps  distinguishable  in  time  from  on* 
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short  (see  §  606.  C,  d).  Sometime*  a  syllable  naturally  short  Beams  to  have  been 
■lightly  prolonged,  so  as  to  represent  a  long,  though  in  most  (not  all)  cases  the  appar- 
ent Irregularity  can  be  otherwise  explained.  In  a  few  cases,  also,  a  pause  takes  the 
place  of  one  or  more  syllables  to  fill  ont  die  required  length  of  the  measure.  This 
could,  of  course,  take  place  only  at  the  end  of  a  word:  henoe  the  importance  of 
Cwenrs  and  DUeresis  In  prosody  (5  611.  6,  e). 

Measures 

608.  Rhythm  consists  of  the  division  of  musical  sound  into 
equal  intervals  of  time  called  Measures  or  Feet. 

The  most  natural  division  of  musical  time  is  into  measures  con- 
sisting of  either  two  or  three  equal  parts.  But  the  ancients  also 
distinguished  measures  of  five  equal  parts. 

Non. — The  divisions  of  musical  time  are  marked  by  »  stress  of  voice  on  one  or 
the  other  part  of  the  measure.  This  stress  la  called  the  Ictus  (beat),  or  metrical  accent 
(tee  f  eil.o}. 

a.  The  unit  of  length  in  Prosody  is  one  short  syllable.  .  This  is  called 
a  Mora.  It  is  represented  by  the  sign  u,  or  in  musical  notation  by  the 
eighth  note  or  quaver  (j*). 

b.  A  long  syllable  is  regularly  equal  to  two  mora;,  and  is  represented 
by  the  sign ,  or  by  the  quarter  note  or  crotchet  (j**).. 

c.  A  long  syllable  may  be  protracted,  so  as  to  occupy  the  time  of  three 
or  four  morse.  Such  a  syllable,  if  equal  to  three  mors,  is  represented 
by  the  sign  i_  (or  dotted  quarter  f  •) ;  if  equal  to  four,  by  i_i  (or  the  half 
note  or  minim,  f ). 

d.  A  long  syllable  may  be  contracted,  so  as  to  take  practically  the  time 
of  a  short  one.    Such  a  syllable  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  sign  >. 

e.  A  short  syllable  may  be  contracted  so  as  to  occupy  less  than  one  mora. 
/.  A  pause  sometimes  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  verse  or  a  series  of  verses, 

to  fill  up  the  time.  A  pause  of  one  mora  in  a  measure  is  indicated  by  the 
sign  A  ;  one  of  two  mone  by  the  sign  ~K. 

g.  One  or  more  syllables  are  sometimes  placed  before  the  proper  begin- 
ning of  the  measure.     Such  syllables  are  called  an  Anacrusis  or  prelude.'1 

The  anacrusis  is  regularly  equal  to  the  unaccented  part  of  the  measure. 

i  The  same  thing  occurs  In  modern  poetry,  and  in  modem  music  any  unaccented 

syllables  at  the  beginning  are  treated  as  an  anacrusis,  i.e.  they  make  an  incomplete 
measure  before  the  first  bar.  This  was  not  the  case  in  ancient  ranaic.  The  ancients 
seem  to  have  treated  any  unaccented  syllable  at  the  beginning  as  belonging  to  the  fol- 
lowing accented  ones,  so  as  to  make  with  them  a  foot  or  measure.  Thus  it  would  atass 
that  there  was  an  original  form  of  Indo-Earopean  poetry  which  was  iambic  lu  its 
structure,  or  which,  at  least,  accented  the  second  syllable  rather  than  the  first. 
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609.  The  feet  most  frequently  employed  in  Latin  verse,  to- 
gether with  their  musical  notation,  are  the  following :  — 

a.  Triple  or  Unequal  Measures  (J)1 

1.  Trochee     (J.  v       =  f  ft ;  as,  rlgb. 

2.  Iambus      (\j  -i-        =  0  ft:  as,  d&cto. 

3.  Tribrach1  (woo-ffftiM,  sdmfab. 

6.  Dodbt.k  or  Equal  Measures  (j) 

1.  Dactyl         (Lvv/sff  ft:  as,  cBnnWs. 

2.  Anapaest     (w  v/ =  0  f  ft :  as,  mdfifW*. 

3.  Spondee     ( =  |*  ft:  as,  rs"$S». 

P.  Six-timed  Measures  (I) 

1.  Ionic  flrafiidre  (_l__uu=|*ffft:as,  cBnfedfrdt. 

2.  Ionic  a  nunSM  (o  o =T|*  f  ft:B8>  rMlwent. 

3.  Choriambus      (_  ^  v  _  =  f   f  F  ft:  as.  conttUfrani. 

d.   Quinary  ob  Hemiolic  *  Measures  (J) 

1.  Cretic  (_  >j  _        =  0  0   0):  ts,  cdntiUii. 

2.  Pieon  primus     (_  vu  v  =|»  ^|»  f):  m,  cftt#flftM». 

3.  Pffion  oudrtua   (uuu_=|'|'|'  ft:  as,  (flnlH. 

4.  Bacchins  (v =  0  0   ft:  as,  amies*. 

'  Called  tHplarte,  the  two  parts  (Thesis  and  Arsis)  fcsing  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

'  Not  found  as  a  fundamental  foot,  but  only  as  the  resolution  of  a  Trochee  or  Iambus. 

■  Called  hemiolic,  the  two  parts  being  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1J,  or  of  3  to  3. 
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Notb.  —  Several  compound  feet  are  mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  viz.  Pyrrhic 

(\j  \j);  Amphibrach  (>j  _  w);  A7ttibacehius  ( \j);  Proceleiamalic  (v  \j  \j  \j); 

the  Malossut  ( ) ;  the  2d  and  3d  Pawn,  having  a  long  syllable  in  the  2d  or  3d 

place,  with  three  short  ones ;  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  EpitrUue,  having  a  short  syllable  in 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  or  4th  place,  with  three  long  ones. 

Irrational  Feet 
e.  Feet  with  these  apparent  quantities  do  not  always  occupy  equal  time, 
but  may  be  contracted  or  prolonged  to  suit  the  series  in  which  they  occur. 
They  are  then  called  irrational,  because  the  thesis  and  arsis  do  not  have 
their  normal  ratio.1    Such  are :  — 
Irrational  Spondee  : 
(in  place  of  a  Trochee)  J-  >  \  J  J      ^^  , 

(iu  place  of  an  Iambus)  >  J-\  %^      ••»• 

Cyclic  Dactyl  (in  place  of  a  Trochee)  : 

■i-.-.ou-jtjuujw;' 

Cyclic  Anaptest  (iu  place  of  an  Iambus) : 

The  apparent  dactyl  >  6  w,  as  a  substitute  for  an  iambus,  and  the 
apparent  anapaest  \5  w  >,  as  a  substitute  for  a  trochee,  occur  frequently 
in  the  dramatic  writers. 

Note.  —  Narrative  poetry  was  written  for  rhythmical  recitation,  or  chant,  with 

instrumental  accompaniment ;  and  Lyrical  poetry  for  rhythmical  melody,  or  singing. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  In  ancient  music  —  which  In  this  differs  widely  from 
modern — the  rhythm  of  the  melody  was  identical  with  the  rhythm  of  the  text.  The 
lyric  poetry  was  to  be  song;  the  poet  was  musician  and  composer,  as  well  as  author. 
To  this  day  a  poet  is  said  conventionally  to  "  sing." 

Thus  a  correct  understanding  of  the  rhythmical  structure  of  the  verse  gives  ns  the 
time,  though  not  the  tune,  to  which  It  was  actually  sung.  The  exact  time,  however, 
as  Indicated  by  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  was  varied  according  to 
certain  laws  of  so-called  "Rhythmic,"  as  will  be  explained  below.  In  reading  ancient 
verse  it  is  necessary  to  bear  In  mind  not  only  the  variations  in  the  relative  length  of 
syllables,  but  the  occasional  pause  necessary  to  fill  out  the  measure ;  and  to  remember 
that  the  rhythmical  accent  is  the  only  one  of  importance,  though  the  words  should  be 
distinguished  carefully,  and  the  sense  preserved.  Poetry  should  not  be  scanned,  but 
read  metrically. 
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Substitution 

610.  In  many  eases  measures  of  the  same  time  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  each  other,  a  long  syllable  taking  the  place  of  two  short 
oiies,  oi  two  short  syllables  the  place  of  a  long  one, 

In  the  former  case  the  measure  is  said  to  be  contracted;  in  the 
latter,  to  be  resolved:  — 

a.  A  Spondee  ( )  may  take  the  place  of  a  Dactyl  (_  w  v^)  or  an 

Anapaest  (v  v );  and  a  Tribrach  (u  u  u)  may  take  the  place  of  a 

Trochee  ( w)  or  an  Iambus  (^  _).     The  optional  substitution  of  one 

long  syllable  for  two  short  ones  is  represented  by  the  sign  &o, 

b.  When  a  long  syllable  having  the  lotns  (§  611.  a)  is  resolved,  the 
ictus  properly  belongs  to  both  the  resulting  short  syllables;  but  for  con- 
venience the  mark  of  accent  is  placed  on  the  first :  — 

nunc  ex|ptriar  j  situ'  ajceto"  j  tibi  c5r  |  &cr*  in  |  pecM>]re.  —PI.  Bac.  406. 
J.>\4v>\J.v\J.>\4w\l.>\J.v\&A 

The  Musical  Accent 

611.  That  part  of  the  measure  which  receives  the  stress  of  voice 
(the  musical  accent)  is  called  the  Thesis ;  the  unaccented  part  is 
called  the  Arsis.1 

«.  The  stress  of  voice  laid  upon  the  Thesis  is  called  the  Ictus  (beat). 
It  is  marked  thus  :Zuu. 

b.  The  ending  of  a  word  'within  a  measure  is  called  Caesura.  When 
this  coincides  with  a  rhetorical  pause,  it  is  called  lie  Caasura  of  the  verse, 
and  is  of  main  importance  as  affecting  the  melody  or  rhythm. 

c.  The  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  word  with  that  of  a  measure  is 
called  Diceresis. 

i  The  Thesis  signifies  properly  the  putting  down  (6t<rtt,  from  tWij/u,  put,  plaee)  of 
the  foot  to  beating  time.  In  the  march  or  dance  {"downward  beat"),  and  the  Arsis  the 
raising  (tpfu,  from  dtlpw,  raise)  of  the  foot  ("  upward  beat").  By  the  Latin  gram- 
marians these  terms  were  made  to  mean,  respectively,  the  ending  and  the  beginning  of 
a  measure.  By  a  misunderstanding  which  hss  prevailed  till  recently,  since  the  time  of 
Bentley,  their  true  signification  has  been  reversed.  They  will  here  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  their  ancient  meaning,  as  has  now  become  mote  common.  This  metrical 
accent,  recurring  at  regular  Intervals  of  time,  Is  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
rhythm  of  poetry  as  distinguished  from  prose,  and  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
The  error  mentioned  arose  from  applying  to  trochaic  and  dactylic  verse  a  definition 
which  was  true  only  of  iamhio  or  anaplastic. 
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VERSIFICATION 

THE  VERSE 

612.  A  singlo  line  of  poetry  —  that  is,  a  series  of  feet  Bet  in  a 
recognized  order  —  is  called  a  Verse,1 

Note.  —  Host  of  the  common  verses  originally  consisted  of  two  aeries  (hemistiehs), 
bat  the  Joint  between  them  is  often  obscured.  It  is  marked  in  Iambic  and  Trochaic. 
Tetrameter  by  the  Dimresis,  in  Dactylic  Hexameter  by  the  Cmswa. 

a.  A  verse  lacking  a  syllable  at  the  end  is  called  Cataiectic,  that  is,  hav- 
ing a  pause  to  fill  the  measure ;  when  the  end  syllable  is  not  lacking,  the 
verse  is  called  Acatalectic,  and  has  no  such  pause.  » 

6.  A  final  syllable,  regularly  short,  is  sometimes  lengthened  before  a 
pause :  ■  it  is  then  said  to  be  long  by  Diastole :  — 

noBtror""'  obniimur, — oriturque  miserrima  caedes. — Aen.  ii.  411. 

c.  The  last  syllable  of  any  verse  may  be  indifferently  long  or  short 
(iyllaba  anceps).  ■ 

Scansion  and  Elision 

d.  To  divide  the  verse  into  its  appropriate  measures,  according  to  the 
rules  of  quantity  and  versification,  is  called  scanning  or  scansion  (scansiO, 
a  climbing  or  advance  by  steps,  from  scandB). 

Note. — In  wading  verse  rhythmically,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  meas- 
ure or  time  of  the  syllables,  bnt  at  the  same  time  not  to  destroy  or  confuse  the  words 
themselves,  as  Is  often  done  in  scanning. 

e.  In  scanning,  a  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  word  (unless  an 

interjection)  is  partially  suppressed  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  Towel 
or  with  h.     This  is  called  Elision  (bruising).* 

In  reading  it  is  usual  entirely  to  suppress  elided  syllables.  Strictly,  how- 
ever, they  should  be  sounded  lightly. 

1  The  word  Verse  (versus)  signifies  a  turning  back,  i.e.  to  begin  again  in  like 
manner,  as  opposed  to  Prose  {pnirsus  or  prSversus),  which  means  straight  ahead. 

1  This  usage  is  comparatively  rare,  most  cases  where  it  appears  to  be  found  being 
caused  by  the  retention  of  an  originally  long  quantity . 

■  The  practice  of  Elision  ia  followed  In  Italian  and  French  poetiy,  and  Is  sometimes 
adopted  in  English,  particularly  in  the  older  poets:  — 

r  inveigle  and  invite  th-  unwary  seme.  —  Comas  BBS. 

>  often  loses  this  letter  even  before  s 

tents  Mnfeotu*  qniesoit Enn.  (Oat.  M.  14). 
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NotK. — Elision  is  Sometimes  called  by  the  Greek  name  Synalospha  (smearing) . 
Barely  a  syllable  is  elided  at  the  end  of  a  verse  when  the  next  verse  begins  with  a 
vowel;  this  Is  called  Synapheia  (binding). 

ft  A  final  in,  with  the  preceding  vowel,  is  suppressed  in  like  manner 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  h:  this  is  called  Ecthlipsis 
(iqaeeting  oui)  :  — 

mOnstr"m  norTOnd™1,  Inform',  ingens,  oui  lumen  ademptum. 
— Aen.  iii.  668. 

Notk  1.  —  Final  m  has  a  feeble  nasal  sound,  so  that  its  partial  suppression  before 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  following  word  was  easy. 

Notk 2.  —  The  monosyllables  do,  itm,  Spi,  spent,  sim,  eto,  stem,  qui  (plural),  and 
monosyllabic  interjections  are  never  elided ;  nor  is  an  iambic  word  elided  in  dactylic 
Ferae.    Elision  is  often  evaded  by  skilful  collocation  of  words. 

g.  Elision  is  sometimes  omitted  when  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel  has  a  spe- 
cial emphasis,  or  is  succeeded  by  a  pause.    This  omission  is  called  Hiatus 

(gaping). 

Note. — The  final  vowel  is  sometimes  shortened  in  snch  cases. 

FORMS  OF  VERSE 
613.  A  verse  receives  its  name  from  its  dominant  or  funda- 
mental foot :  as,  Dactylie,  Iambic,  Trochaic,  Anapaestic;  and  from 
the  number  of  measures  (single  or  double)  which  it  contains: 
as,  Hexameter,  Tetrameter,  Trimeter,  Dimeter. 


614  A  Stanza,  or  Strophe,  consists  of  a  definite  number  of 
verses  ranged  in  a.  fixed  order. 

Many  stanzas  are  named  after  some  eminent  poet:  as,  Sapphic 
(from  Sappho),  Alcaic  (from  Aleseus),  ArchUochian  (from  Archilo- 
chns),  SoraHan  (from  Horace),  and  bo  on. 

Dactylic  Verse 
Dactylic  Hexameter 
615.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  or  Heroic  Verse,  consists  theo 
retically  of  six  dactyls.     It  may  be  represented  thus :  — 

ircrif  Eriricrircrircrlrc-'i 
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a.  For  any  foot,  except  the  fifth,  a  spondee  may  be  substituted. 

6.  Rarely  &  spondee  is  found  in  the  fifth  foot ;  the  verse  is  then  called 
tpondaic  and  usually  ends  with  a  word  of  four  syllables. 

Thus  in  Eel.  iv.  49  the  Terse  ends  with  iucjementum. 

C.  The  hexameter  has  regularly  one  principal  contra  —  sometimes  two  — 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  pause  in  the  sense. 

1.  The  principal  caaura  is  usually  after  the  thesis  (less  commonly  fn  the  arsis) 
Of  the  third  foot,  dividing  the  verse  into  two  parts  In  sense  and  rhythm.  See 
examples  in  d. 

2.  It  may  also  be  after  the  thesis  (less  commonly  tn  the  arsis)  of  the  fourth  foot. 
In  this  case  there  is  often  another  erasure  in  the  second  foot,  so  that  the  verse 
is  divided  Into  three  parts: — 

partt  tt;r6x  ||  ttldensqu*  5ca|tfs  ]|  et  |  slbllS  |  colli  —Aen.  v.  277. 
-  Note. — Often  the  only  Indication  of  the  principal  among  a  number  of  csBsnns  is 
the  break  in  the  sense. 

A  csssnra  occurring  after  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot  is  called  masculine.  A  caesura 
occurring  after  the  second  syllable  of  a  foot  is  called  feminine  (as  in  the  fifth  foot  of 
the  third  and  fourth  verses  hid).  A  caesura  may  also  be  found  In  any  foot  of  the  verse, 
but  a  proper  aemral  pause  could  hardly  occur  in  the  first  or  sixth. 

When  the  fourth  foot  ends  a  word,  the  break  (property  a  diaeresis)  Is  sometimes 
Improperly  called  bucolic  esssura,  from  its  frequency  in  pastoral  poetry. 

d.  The  first  seven  verses  of  the  JEneid,  divided  according  to  the  fore- 
going roles,  will  appear  as  follows.  The  principal  caesura  in  each  verse  is 
marked  by  double  lines :  — 

Arma  vi|rumqu6  ca|nO  ||TrO(iae  qui  |  prltnue  ab  |  Orb 
Itall|am  fa[ts  pr<5fu[guB  ||  Lajvmlaque  |  vfinlt 
llWra,  |  mult™  iljl*  et  terjrls  ]|  iacjt&tus  fit  |  site 
vl  BUp5|rum  ||  saejvae  mem6|rem  Iu|nOnIs  9b  |  Irani; 
mnlta  qu5'que  et  bel|10  pas|sas  ||  dum  |  condSrSt  |  urb€m, 
lnfer|retqufi  d6|0s  LiHfi,  ||  genus  |  und8  L4|tlnum, 
AlbSjnlque  pfi|tres,  [|  at|qu*  altae  |  moenlS  |  ROmae. 
1.  The  feminine  ccavra  is  seen  in  the  following:  — 

DIs  genl|tl  pfitu|erfi:  ||  tt[nent  medl|"  omnia]  silvae.— Aen.  vi.  131. 
Kora.  —  The  Hexameter  is  thus  Illustrated  in  English  yerse:  — 

Over  the  sea,  put  Crete,  on  the  Syrian  shore  to  the  southward, 
Dwells  In  the  well-tilled  lowland  a  dark-balred  ^tbiop  people, 
Skllfnl  with  needle  and  loom,  and  the  arts  of  the  dyer  and  carver, 
Skilful,  hot  feeble  of  heart;  for  they  know  not  the  lordi  of  Olympus, 
Lovers  of  men ;  neither  broad-browed  Zeus,  nor  Pallas  Athene, 
Teacher  of  wisdom  to  heroes,  beetower  of  might  In  the  battle ; 

—      ies,  nor  list  to  the  songs  of  Apollo, 
a  the  roll  of  the  bine  salt  water. 

—  KinRsley'i  Aitdnmtda. 


ELEGIAC   STANZA 


616.  The  Elegiac  Stanza  consists  of  two  verses,  —  a  Hexame- 
ter followed  by  a  Pentameter.1 

The  Pentameter  verse  is  the  same  as  the  Hexameter,  except  that 'it 
omits  the  last  half  of  the  third  foot  and  of  the  sixth  foot :  — 


rcrircj*irrirc/ircj'irr 

a.  The  Pentameter  verse  is  therefore  to  be  Bcanned  as  two  half-verses,  the 

second  of  which  always  consists  of  two  dactyls  followed  by  a  single  syllable. 

6.  The  Pentameter  has  no  regular  Csesora;   but  the  first  half-verse 

must  always  end  with  a  word  (tHarmh,  §  611.  c),  which  is  followed  by  a 

pause  to  complete  the  measure.' 

c.  The  following  verses  will  illustrate  the  forms  of  the  Elegiac  Stanza : — 
com  sublt  |  illl]u9  [|  trts[tisslma  |  noctla  I[mSgo 

qua  mini  |  Huprejmum  a  j|  tempus  In  |  urbE  mjlt,  7\ 
earn  rep6|t0  noc|tem  ]|  qua  |  tot  mlbl  |  carS  rf|llqul, 

labltfir  I  ex  5cu|lls  a  |.  nunc  quoque  j  gutti  me|Is.  X 
lam  prSpB  |  lux  adSjrat  ||  qua  |  me.  dls|cedSrS  |  Caesar 
flnlbas  |  extre|mM  7\  ||  insBBrU  J  Aus5nl|ae.  A 

— Ov.  Trlst.  i.  3. 

Note. — The  Elegiac  Stanza  differs  widely  in  character  from  hexameter  verse  (of 
which  it  is  a  mere  modification)  by  its  division  into  Distichs,  each  of  which  must  have 
its  own  sense  complete.  It  Is  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  compositions, — epistolary, 
amatory,  and  mournful,  —  and  was  especially  a  favorite  of  the  poet  Ovid.  It  has  been 
illustrated  in  English  verse,  imitated  from  the  German :  — 


Other  Dactylic  Verses 
617.  Other  dactylic  verses  or  half-verses  are  occasionally  used 
by  the  lyric  poets. 


[|_ww|_w«|_[|_|Wv>_!ww_|| 

1  The  time  of  this  pause,  however,  may  be  filled  by  the  jiroiroerton  of  the  preced- 
ing syllable;  — 
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a.  The  Dactylic  Tetrameter  alternates  'with  the  hexameter,  forming  the 
Alcmanian  Strophe,  as  follows :  — 

0  f  or[tes  pft|ioraqufl  |  pass! 
mecom  |  saepe  vl|rl,  ||  nunc  [  vino  |  pelllte  |  curfia ; 
crfls  in|gEna  Ite|r4MmtSs  1  aequo?. 

—  Hor.  Od.  L  7  (so  28 ;  Ep.  12). 

ft.  The  Dactylic  Penthemim  (five  half -feet)  connate  of  half  a  pentame- 
ter Terse.  It  is  used  in  combination  with  the  Hexameter  to  form  the  First 
Arckilochian  Strophe;  — 

difiu|gSrg  nl|v6s,  ]|  redejunt  lam  |  grammi  |  campls, 

arbdrI|buBque  c&jmae; 
niutat  |  terra  vIjcBs  ||  et  |  decrea|centU  |  rlpas 

flununS  ]  praeterB|unt.  —  Hor.  Od.  Iv.  7. 
For  the  Fourth  Archilocbiaa  Strophe  (Archllochlan  heptameter,  alternating  with 
Iambic  trimeter  catalectic),  see  $  626.  11. 

Iamhic  Verse 

Iambic  Trimeter 

618.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  is  the  ordinary  verse  of  dramatic 
dialogue.  It  consists  of  three  measures,  each  containing  a  double 
iambus  (iambic  dipody).     The  caesura  is  usually  in  the  third  foot. 

ZJ.vJ-\Z\\J.»-L\tJ.vJ. 


a.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  is  often  used  in  lyric  poetry  (1)  as  an  inde- 
pendent system,  or  (2)  alternating  with  the  Dimeter  to  form  the  Iambic 

Strophe,  as  follows  :  — - 

(1)  lam  1"'"  efffcijcl  ||  do  manue  |  sclenttae 

sapplex  et  6|r0  ||  rignft  per  |  Prose'rplnae, 

per  et  Dla[nao  ||  non  m5ven|di  rninlnit, 

per  AtquB  llbirOs  ||  cArmlnum  [  vSlentlnm 

deffxS  cae|lo  jj  devflca|r6  efdfira, 

CanfdO,  par|c6  ||  voclbns  [  tandem  sacrfa, 

cltdmqu6  ret[rS  ||  retro  s61|v8  trirblnem.  —Hot.  Epod.  17. 

The  last  two  lines  may  be  thus  translated,  to  show  the  movement 


Oh  I  stay,  Canidia,  stay  thy  rites  of  sorcery, 

Thy  charm  unbinding  backward  let  thy  swift  wheel  fly  I 
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(3)  Watts  fl|18  ||  qui  prflcul  |  n&gStus, 

ut  prfscfl  guns  |  mortal  Him, 
paterna  rd|rS  ||  bfibfts  ex]ercei  sflfs, 

sfilfitfis  6m|nl  fendre; 
neqtr*  eiclta|tur  ||  claasIciS  |  miles  trflcf, 

n8que  horrSt  1  ratum  mSr©.  —  Hor.  Epod.  2. 

6.  la  the  stricter  form  of  Iambic  Trimeter  an  irrational  spondee  (  >  _£.) 
or  itfe  equivalent  (a  cyclic  anapaest  u  ^  or  »u  apparent  dactjl  >  \i  y, 
§  609.  e)  may  be  regularly  substituted  for  the  first  iambus  of  any  dipody. 
A  tribrach  (w  u  w)  may  stand  for  an   iambus  anywhere  except  in  the 
last  place.     In  the  comic  pouts  any  of  these  forms  or  the  proceleusmatic 
(w  j  y)  may  be  substituted  in  any  foot  except  the  last: — 1 
0  lucfe  al|me  rector  ||  et  |  caelf  deeds  1 
qu*  al  tenia  cdr|ra  spfttla  ||  namlmlfer3  ambitus, 
illdstre  lae|tls  ||  eiseris  |  terrfs  caput. 

—  Sen.  Here.  For.  602-04. 


hfimS  s«":  huma|nl  ||  nfl  a  m*  all|enum  putiS. 
Tel  mS  m&ne'lr*  iioc  ||  vel  perc6ujt&rf  ptiti. 

—id.  77,  78. 

e.  The   Choliambic   (lame   Iambic)   substitutes   a   trochee  for  the  last 
iambus :  — 

aequi  est  be&tHs  ||  ac  p6e[m&  cum  scrfblt; 
tam  gandSt  In  |  sS,  |[  tamquS  si  lp|sS  mrrfltur. 

—  Catull.  xxiii.  16,  16. 
Hon.  —  The  verse  may  also  be  regarded  as  trochaic  with  anacrusis:  as,— 

d.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic  is  represented  as  follows :  — 

II  s  j-  v,  j-  |  a  ii  j-  v  j-  |  a  iz .;.  || 

It  is  used  in  combination  with  other  measures  (see  §  626.  11),  and  is 
shown  in  the  following :  — 

VulcanuR  ax|dens  ]|  fit-It  6i|itein&s.  —  Hor.  Od.  i.  4. 
or  in  English :  — 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending.  —  BcotL 
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Other  Iambic  Mcasurcn 
619,  Other  forms  of  Iambic  verse  are  the  following :  — 
a.  The  Iambic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (SeptlnOrius).     This  consists  ol 
seven  and  a  half  iambic  feet,  with  diuresis  after  the  fourth  and  with  the 
same  substitutions  as  in  Iambic  Trimeter:  — 

n*™  idciro8  arces]sor,  ntiptlas  II  qnod  m*  adp5ra|rl  sensTt 
quTbus  qntttm  quam  f  act[18  patWrat  ||  quTSscI  s*  hfc  |  qnlessBti 
— Ter.  And.  600,  601. 

The  metrical  scheme  of  these  two  verses  may  be  represented  as  follows :  - 

i|    >     J.     >J.       |>-i         v-L\\>-Lv-L\>J-v-K\\ 

Its  movement  is  like  the  following:  — 

In  good  king  Charles's  gulden  da£s,  when  loyalty  no  harm  meant. 
—  Vicar  of  Bray. 

h.  The  Iambic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (OetiMiriwi).  This  consists  of 
eight  full  iambic  feet  with  the  same  substitutions  as  in  Iambic  Trimeter. 
Like  the  Septenari  us  it  is  used  in  lively  dialogue :  — 

dlcit  Bam  dare  |  nOs  Pft6rml6|nl  ||  nuptum  n6  |  suscensfiat; 
et  magfe  ess*  fl|l*»  Honeim,  ||  qtf  ipsf  sit  fawI|liarior. 

—Ter.  Ph.  720,  721. 

The  metrical  scheme  of  these  two  verses  may  be  represented  as  follows :  — 
||>^w>Ou|>-£w-i|>||-£>-£      |  >  J.  sj  ■&  || 
\>&v  >J-       |  w  -t  w  J~  ||  >     -L>6v\v-!-v6\\ 

c.  The  Iambic  Dimeter.     This  may  be  either  acatalectic  or  catalectic. 

1.  The  Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  consists  of  four  iambic  feet.  It  is  used 
In  combination  with  some  longer  verse  (see  §  618.  a). 

2.  The  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  consists  of  three  and  a  half  iambic  feet 
It  is  used  only  In  choruses :  — 

quonam  cruenjta  Maentts, 

praecipe  am6|rS  saeYo, 

rapltfir  qu5d  fm|p5tehtl 

Memos  parat  |  mrorg?— Sen.  Hed.  850-863. 

Not  re.  —  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  modern  music  each  measure  begins  with  a  down- 
ward heat,  some  scholars  regard  all  these  forms  of  Iambic  verse  as  Trochaic  vena 
Willi  anacrusis  Q  HIS.  e.  ».). 
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Trochaic  Verbs 

620.  The  most  common  form  of  Trochaic  veree  is  the  Tetram- 
eter Catalectic  (Septendriiu),  consisting  of  four  dipodies,  the  last 
of  which  lacks  a  syllable.  There  is  regularly  disresis  after  the 
fourth  foot :  — 

|lui5|iwi»M«-t8UviA| 
In  musical  notation :  — 

irrrnnrrrirrrcirrr- 

id  t>  advenlo,  speiu,  salutem,  ||  odnaUf™,  alJifll1**  expfitens, 

—  Ter.  And.  819. 
In  English  Terse: — 

TiSll  ma  not  in  mournful  numbers  ||  Ufa  Is  bat  an  empty  dream. 
—  LongfeUow. 

a.  In  the  stricter  form  of  the  Septenarius  substitutions  are  allowed 
only  in  the  even  feet,  hot  in  comedy  the  tribrach  u  v  v,  or  ui  irrational 
spondee  J.  >,  cyclic  dactyl  J.  ^u,  or  apparent  anapsest  J  u  >,  may  be 
substituted  for  any  of  the  first  six  feet ;  a  tribrach  for  the  seventh :  — 

lad"*  habet  pBta|S"m  ac  vestftum:  \\  Mm  consimllist  I  atque  ego. 
sdra,  pea,  sta|turS,  tiinsos,  ||  oeull,  nasum,  |  vel  libra, 
malae,  mentum,  |  barbS,  collus ;  ||  Mitus  1  quid  verjbfa  opostf 
sf  tergum  cl|catrlc&aum,  ||  nihil  hoc  sunllist  |  sfmUms. 

— PI.  Am.  413-440. 
The  metrical  scheme  of  these  four  verses  is  as  follows :  — 

||  ^  v  v  X  w  |  -£->-£>  ||  .£  >  \i>  u  >\J~  u  X  A  || 
H  -L  w  X  v\J.v*.v\l4s,>J.>  |Xw  X  A  || 
||X>X>|XWX>]|X>  .i  >  |-£.wXAj| 
|U    >    -i-    w  I  -i-  >  X  >  ||  J.  >       0w>|^ow-£.A|| 

6.  The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Acatalectio  (OcWnfiriut),  consisting  of  foul 
complete  dipodies,  occurs  in  the  lyrical  parte  of  comedy. 

Substitutions  as  in  the  Septenarius  are  allowed  except  in  the  last  foot. 
c.  Some  other  forms  of  trochaic  verse  are  found  in  the  lyric  poets,  in 
combination  with  other  feet,  either  as  whole  lines  or  parts  of  lines:- 
non  fibor  ne|qu<  aurtSum.     [Dimeter  Catalectic] 
niiSB  rfinf|det  In  dome  |  lacon&r.     [Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic] 

—  Ho*.  Od.  iL  18. 
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Mixed  Measures 

621.  Different  measures  may  be  combined  in  the  same  verse  in  two  different 
ways.  Either  (1)  a  series  of  one  kind  is  simply  joined  to  a  series  of  another  kind 
(compare  the  changes  of  rhythm  not  uncommon  in  modern  music) ;  or  (2)  single  feet 
of  other  measures  are  combined  with  the  prevailing  measures,  in  which  case  these  odd 
feet  are  adapted  by  changing  their  quantity  so  that  they  become  Irrational  (see  §  609.  e). 

When  enough  measures  of  one  kind  occur  to  form  a  series,  we  may  suppose  a 
change  of  rhythm;  when  they  are  isolated,  we  most  suppose  adaptation.  Of  the 
indefinite  number  of  possible  combinations  but  few  are  found  in  Latin  poetry. 

622.  The  following  verses,  combining  different  rhythmical 
aeries,  are  found  in  Latin  lyrical  poetry:  — 

1.  Greater  Archiloehian  (Dactylic  Tetrameter ;  Trochaic  Tripody)  :  — 

lliowl^ool-i.rol-i.roll-i-^lii^i-i.iiii 

■olvltur  J  acrlH  hT|ems  grS|ta  vlcfi  ||  veils  |  et  FSjvfinl.  —  Hor.  Od.  i.  4. 
e  cyclic;  but  the  change  of  n 


2.  Verse  coDsisting  of  Dactylic  Trimeter  catalectic  (Dactylic  Penthemim) ; 
Iambic  Dimeter: — 

0-fcMv|J.Mw|.i||&-tw-i]»-tw-tfl 

scrlb&rfl  |  v<5rslcu|l6s  ||  amorf  pe'rjcalsam  grSvf .  —  Hor.  Epod.  11.  2. 

Logacedic  Verse 
623.  Trochaic  verses,  containing  in  regular  prescribed  positions 
irrational  measures  or  irrational  feet  (cf.  §  609.  e),  are  called  Loga- 
cedic.    The  principal  logaaedic  forms  are  — 

1.  Logacedio  Tetrapody  (finer  feet)  :  Gltconic. 

2.  Logacedic  Tripody  (three  feet)  :  PhekECkatiC  (often  treated  as  a 
syncopated  Tetrapody  Catalectic). 

,    3.   Logacedic  Dipody  (two  feet)  ;  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  short  Pkere- 

Notb.  —  This  mixture  of  irrational  measures  gives  an  effect  approaching  that  of 
prose:  hence  the  name  Logaosdic  (\6yos,  ioutiS).  These  measures  originated  in  the 
Greek  lyric  poetry,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Romans.  All  the  Roman  lyric  metres  not 
belonging  to  the  regular  iambic,  trochaic,  dactylic,  or  Ionic  systems,  were  constructed 
on  the  basts  of  the  three  forms  given  above:  viz.,  Logaeedic  systems  consisting  respec- 
tively of  four,  three,  and  two  feet.  The  so-called  Logamdic  Pentqwdtr  consistB  of  five 
feat,  bnt  la  to  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  of  the  others. 


LOGACEDIC   VERSE 


624.  Each  logacedic  form  contains  a  single  dactyl,1  which  may 
be  either  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  place.  The  verse  may  be 
catalectic  or  acatalectic ;  — 


Glyconic 

PAerecro(fc 

i  i„i  x„u<„)ii 

|-C„|    X„|X(„)U 

ll-Ov|  ^  ^  l-M^) 
II  iu|-C  v/  |x(«> 

II    i^|-0    u    IlilJL 

Nora.  — The  shorter  Pherecratlc  (dipody)  (-Ow  |  — w),  If  catalectic,  appears  to 

be  a  simple  Choriambus  ( — uv| A ) ;  and,  in  general, the  effect  of  the  logaosdlc 

forms  is  Choriambic.  In  fact,  they  were  so  regarded  by  the  later  Greek  and  Latin 
metricians,  and  these  metres  have  obtained  the  general  name  of  Choriambic  But 
they  are  not  true  choriambic,  though  they  may  very  likely  have  been  felt  to  be  anch 
by  the  composer,  who  Imitated  the  forma  without  much  thought  of  their  origin.  They 
may  be  read  (scanned) ,  therefore,  on  that  principle.  But  It  is  better  to  read  them  m 
logaftdUs  measures ;  and  that  course  la  followed  here. 

625.  The  verses  constructed  upon  the  several  Logacedic  forms 
or  models  are  the  following :  — 

1.  Glyconic  (Second  Glyconic,  catalectic)  :  — 

Rtfmae  |  prfnclpls  |  tirbi|fim. 
In  English!  — 

Forms  more  real  than  living  man.  —  Shelley. 


2.  AriBtophanic  (First  PherecraAc):  — 

tempera!  |6r£  |  frenls.  —Hoi.  Od.  1.  8. 


Note.  —  It  la  very  likely  that  this  was  made  equal  in  time  to  the  preceding  by 
protracting  the  last  two  syllables ;  —  * 

1  Different  Greek  poets  adopted  fixed  types  In  regard  to  the  place  of  the  dactyls, 
and  so  a  huge  number  of  verses  arose,  each  following  a  strict  law,  which  were  iml 
tated  by  the  Romans  as  distinct  metres. 
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8.  Adonio  (&*  Pkmcratic,  shorten*!):— 

Terrflt  |  urbem, — Hor. 
Or  perhaps :  — 

■•^""^■rjpirir-i 

4.  Pherecratic  (Second  Pherecratic)  l  — 

i^.i-o-wiA*irpirpcirir-i 

eras  dOnabBrls  haodfi.  ■-  Hor. 
Often  scanned  as  follows:— 

iS|-Cu|io 

5.  Lesser  Asclepiadie  (Second  Pherecratic  with  syncope  and  Firtf  Piw* 
cra/ic  catalectic) ; — 

H  J.  >  |  -O  w  I  Li  n  -O  ^  |  xu  |  jS  a  H 

Maecenas  Stavfe  edltB  rffftbus.—  Hor. 

6.  Greater  Asclepiadie  (the  some  as  5,  with  a  syncopated  Logaadie  Dipod) 
interposed) : — 

td  nS  qoaeslerfs —  scire  nCfaa  —  quern  ndU,  quem  tthf.—  Hor. 

7.  Lesser  Sapphic  (Logacedtc  Pentapody,  with  dactyl  iii  the  third  place):— 

Integer  vltae  soSerbqae  partis.— Hor. 
Or  in  English :  —    • 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  Hashes.  —LongfeUoic. 

8.  Greater  Sapphio  (Third  Glyconh;  First  Pherecratic):  — 

||  J.  v  |  J.  >  |  -O  v  ( li  ||  -O  w  |  X  v  |  Li  |  ^  A  || 

tfl  dSos  or*  Sybarfa  ||  cdr  prBpSras  amando.  — Hor. 

9.  Lesser    Alcaic    (Logaadlc     Tetrapody,   two   Irrational    dactyls,  WO 
trochees):— 

1-tvl-Cvl^.wlicll 

vtrgfnlbife  pnerfsqu8  canto.  —  lfcr 

■ 
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10.  Greater  Alcaic  (Logtuedic  Pentapody,  catalectic,  with  anacrusis,  and 
dactyl  in  the  third  place,  — compare  Lesser  Sapphic) :  — 

!S!Av/|i>|l-Gu|-!.^|4A] 
lust™  St  tenAcem  ||  propositi  vlrQm. —  Hot. 
Note.  —  Only  the  above  logaradio  tonus  are  employed  by  Horace. 

11.  Phalsecean  (Logactdic  Pentapody,  with  dactyl  in  the  second  place): — 

|li£>|-Ou|X«|.i.„|i<;|| 
quaenam  if;  mSIS  mtim,  mfeelll  lidutdl, 
agit  praeclplt*m  In  mSSs  Iambus?— Catull.  zl. 
In  English :  — 

Gorgeous  flowerets  fn  the  sunlight  shining. — Longfellow. 

12.  Glyconic  Pherecratic  (Second  Glyconic  with  syncope,  and  Second 
Pherecratic) : — 

|i6|-Cu|J.w|ii|J.6|-0w|i^UA| 
6  Colonic  quae  cUpls  ||  ponte  lud&rS  Itfngo.— Catull.  xvii. 

HBTRES  OF  HORACE 
626.  The  Odea  of  Horace  include  nineteen  varieties  of  stanza. 
These  are:  — 

1.  Alcaic,  consisting  of  two  Greater  Alcaics  (10),  one  Trochaic  Dimeter 
with  anacrusis,  and  one  Lesser  Alcaic  (!))' :  — 

iuai"™  it  tenlcem  ||  pr6posirf  virnm 
non  civi™1  irdor  ||  priva  iubentium, 
nOn  vulms  instantts  tyrannl 
mente  quatlt  solida,  neqn"  Anster.—  Od.  lii.  8. 

rj  U.  1,  3,  C,  7,9, 11, 13, 14, 16,  IT, 
14,  10.) 

Note. — The  Alcaic  Strophe  is  named  after  the  Greek  poet  Alceens  of  Lesbos,  and 
was  a  special  favorite  with  Horace,  of  whose  Odes  thirty-seven  are  In  this  form.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  HortUian  Stanza. 

2.  Sapphic  (minor),  consisting  of  three  Lesser  Sapphics  (7)  and  one 
Adonic  (8) :  —  .  . 

Urn  .satis  terns  ||  nlvis  atqne  dfrae 
gr&ndinfe  mlsft  |[  pater  et  ruMnte 
deitera  sacris  ||  iaculfttus  arcls 
terntit  nrbem.  —  Od.  i.  2. 


;  11.2,  4,  6,  8, 10, 16;  111.8,11,14,18 
i  The  figures  refer  to  the  foregoing  list  (§fi2S). 
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No-™.  —  The  Sapphic  Stanza  is  named  after  the  poetess  Sappho  of  Lesbos,  and 
ma  a  great  favorite  with  the  ancient*.  It  is  used  by  Horace  in  twenty-five  Odes  — 
more  frequently  than  any  otber  except  the  Alcaic 

5.  Sapphic  (major),  consisting  of  one  Ariatophanic  (2)  and  one  Greater 
Sapphic  (8):—     , 

Lydia  drc,  per  dmnfs 
i&  deds  0r6,  SybarlD  ||  cfb  properits  amandd.  — Od.  1.  8. 

4.  Asclepiadean  I  (minor),  consisting  of  Leaser  Aaclepiadica  (5)  :  — 
exegt  monument""  [[  aere  perennins 
regalfque  sitti  ||  pyramid""  ajtids.— Od.  iiL  30. 
(Found  In  0(1.  i.  1 ;  Ui.  30;  iv.  8.) 

6.  Asclepiadean  II,  consisting  of  one  Gluconic  (1)  and  one  Lesser 
Asclepiadic  (5):  — 

navis  quad  tibi  creditum 
debes  Vergillnm,  ||  ffnibus  Atticfs 

r&idfls  mcolume'm,  precdr, 
61  serves  animal  |[  dimidiuni  meat*. — Od.  i.  S. 
(Pound  In  Od.  1.3,13,19,36;  1U.  9,18, 19,34,26,28;  It.  1,  3.) 

6-  Asclepiadean  IH,  consisting  of  three  Lesser  Asclepiadics  (5)  and  one 
Glyoonio(l):  — 

quia  denderid  ||  sit  pador  adt  media 
tarn  carf  capitis f  ||  praecipe  idgnbrfa 
cantos,  MSlpom«n(i,  ||  cul  llquidatn  pater 
vdeem  com  cithara  dedfL—  Od.  1.  24. 
(Found  in  Od.  I.  6, 16,  24,  33;  11.  12;  ill.  10, 16;  iv.  0, 12.) 

7.  Asclepiadean  TV,  consisting  of  two  Leaser  Asclepiadics  (5),  one 
Pharecratic  (4),  and  one  Glyconic  (1) :  — 

6  fOns  Bandaslae  ||  splendidior  vitro, 
dtllcl  dfgne  merfi,  ||  ndn  sine  flfiribds, 
cris  dOn&berls  ha&id 
cul  frOns  ttirglda  cdrnibus. — Od.  lii.  13. 
(Found  in  Od.  i.  5,  14,  21,  23;  ill.  7,  IS;  It.  13.) 
B.  Asclepiadean  V  (major),  consisting  of  Greater  Asclepiadics  (6) :  — 
ttS  n6  quaeslerfe,  ||  scfre  nefisl  ||  audrn  mlhi,  qnem  tibf 
ffnem  df  dederfnt,  [[  Ledeouofi,  jj  nee  Babyldntds 
tent&rls  nomerds.— Od.  i.  11. 

(Found  in  Od.  1.  11 ,  18 ;  Iv.  10.) 

9.  Alcmanian,  consisting  of  Dactylic  Hexameter  (§615)  alternating 
with  Tetrameter  (§  817.  a).     (Od.  I  1.  28;  Epod,  12.) 
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10.  Archilochian  I,  consisting  of  a  Dactylic  Hexameter  alternating  with 
a  Dactylic  Penthemim  (see  §  617.  b).     (Od.  iv.  7.) 

11.  Archilochian  IV,  consisting  of  a  Greater  Archilochian  (heplameter, 
§  622.  1),  followed  by  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectdc  (§  618.  d).  The  stanza 
consists  of  two  pairs  of  verses :  — 

sdlritur  acris  hiems  grata  vice  [|  Verie  6t  EaviSnl, 

trahtintqiie  sfccas  |l  machinal  carinas ; 
ac  Deque  iam  stabults  gaudCit  pecus,  ||  ailt  ar&tor  fgnl, 

nee  prata  cauls  ]]  albicant  prafnfs. —  Od.  i.  4. 

12.  Iambic  Trimeter  alone  (see  §  618).     (Epod.  17.) 

13.  Iambic  Strophe  (Bee  §  618.  a).     (Epod.  1-10.) 

14.  Dactylic  Hexameter  alternating  with  Iambic  Dimeter :  — 

nox  erat,  e"t  caelS  ||  fulgSbat  l&na  serBnO 

Inter  minora  sfdera, 
dim  td,  mignOnim  ||  nOmen  laesura  de(Srnm, 
«   in  verba  iurabis  mea.— Epod.  16.     (So  in  Epod.  14.) 

16.  Dactylic  Hexameter  with  Iambic  Trimeter  (§  618): — 
altera  lam  terltnr  ||  bellts  clvflibtis  aetas, 
bulb  et  Ipsa  Roma  j|  vfribus  ruit. — Epod.  19. 

16.  Verse  of  Fonr  Lesser  Ionics(§609.  c.  2):  — 

mifierar""*  est  |  nequ*  amOrl  |  dare  lOdum  |  neqne  dulcl 
mala  vino  |  laver*  aot  ex|animarl  |  metuentls. — Od.  iii.  12. 

17.  Iambic  Trimeter  (§  618);  Dactylic  Penthemim  (§  617.  6);  Iambic 

r'  Pettf,  nlhft  me  ||  sfcut  antei  iuvat 

scrfbere  versicultfs  ||  arcSre  pe'rculsiim  gravi. — Epod.  11. 

18.  Dactylic  Hexameter;  Iambic  Dimeter;  Dactylic  Penthemim(§  617.  £): 

hdrrida  tempestas  ||  caeliim  contraxit,  et  fmbres 
nivfeque  de'dflcunt  Iovem;  ||  niinc  mare,  nfinc  allude"  .  .  . 
—Epod.  13. 

19.  Trochaic  Dimeter,  Iambic  Trimeter,  each  catalectic  (see  §  620.  c). 

INDEX  TO  THE  METRES  OF  HORACE 
Lie.  I 

1.  Maecenas atavls:  4.  8.  Lydladlc:  3. 

2.  lam  satis  tenia;  2.  9.  VidesutaltS:  1. 

3.  Sic  t&  diva :  5.  10.  Hereon  ficunde  nepos :  3. 

4.  Solsitnr  icris  hiems:  11.  11.  Tu  ne  qoaeeieris:  8. 

5.  QnUmrdta:  7.  12.  Quem  viram:  2. 

6.  Beriberis  VariO  :  6.  13.  CumtuLtdiu:  B. 

7.  Laad&bnntalii:  9.  14.  On&via;  7. 
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15.  PUtor  tin  traben 

16.  0  mitre  pulchra:  1 
IT.  VeBxamoenum:  1 
18.  Nflllam  Vara:  8. 


20.  VllepOtabU:  2. 

21.  DIanam  tanarae:  7. 

22.  Integer  vitae:  2. 

23.  Vitas  inaleo:  T. 

24.  Quia  dMderiO :  6. 

25.  Parelnaiunctaii:  2. 
88.  MAMS  amicus:  1. 


27.  Nat&lnflsiun:  1. 

28.  Te  maris:  9. 

29.  led  beaOa:  1. 

30.  6  Venus:  2. 

SI.  Quid  dcdlcataw :  1. 

82.  PoBcimra:  2. 

83.  Alia  ne  dolees:  G. 
H.  Parens  deomm :  I. 
33.  6  diva:  1. 

38.  Kt  tare:  S. 

37.  Nunc  eat  blbendnm : 

38.  PerflicosOdi:  2. 


1. 

4-  NenitancUlao:  2. 
B.  NOndurusub&cti:  1. 

6.  Septlml  GSd?s ;  2. 

7.  0  saepe  mecum:  1, 

8.  Dlla  d  iurls :  2. 

9.  NOu  semper  lrabrta:  1. 
10.  Rectius  rives:  2. 


11.  QnldbellteOsiis:  1. 

12.  Nolls  louga ;  6. 

13.  IUe  et  nefasltJ :  1. 

14.  Ehau  fugauta;  I. 

15.  Iampanca:  1. 
IB.  Otlum  divos:^. 

17.  Cur  mi  quetelBs:  1. 

18.  NOn  ebnr:  19. 

19.  Baoetmm  In  remotls: 

20.  NonBttttti,:  1. 


10:  1. 

5.  CaelOtonantem:  1. 

6.  DellctamttiOrtim:  1. 

7.  Quid  flea:  7. 

8.  MartDBcaelebs:  2. 

9.  DOnecgrttns:  S. 

10.  Ertremum  Tansin:  6. 

11.  Mercuri  nam  ta :  2. 

12.  Mtaetarmn  est:  16. 

13.  6  tOnsBandusiae:  7. 

14.  Hereulia  tltfl  :  2. 
16.  Uxor  pauperis :  IS. 


16.  Inclusam  DanaCn :  6. 
IT.  Aali  vetuirtO:  1. 

18.  Fauna  nympbarum:  2. 

19.  Quantum  distet:  6. 

20.  NOn  Tides:  2. 

21.  OD&tamSr.nm:  1. 

22.  MontromcusUs:  2. 

23.  Gaetosnpinas:  1. 

24.  Intactin  opulentinr :  B. 
20.  Quo  me  Bacche:  5. 
28.  Vixi  pnellis:  1. 

27.  ImpIOs  parrae :  2. 

28.  FestOquid:  5. 

29.  Tyirhena  rtgum;  1. 


1.  Intermlssa  Venue:  S. 

2.  Plndarum  qulsquis :  2. 

3.  Qnem  ta  Melpomene :  B. 


6.  Divisorte  bonis:  6. 
6.  DfTeqaempiOHs:  2. 
T.  DiffagCreiiivea:  10. 
8    DOnarem  paterae:  4. 


N6  forte  erfdlB:  1. 
OcradeHaadhuc:  8. 
Eat  mini  nOnum:  2. 
lam  verls  eomltCB :  6. 
Audivere  Lyee :  7. 
Quae  cflra  patrum :  1, 
Phoebna  volentem :  1. 
Carmen  & 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


1.  Ibis  Libumis :  13.  10.  MalftwlQta;  13. 

2.  Btatnaillo:  13.  11.  Petti  nihil :  IT. 
8.  Parentis  Cllm:  13.  12.  Quid  tibi  vis;  9. 

4.  Lupls  at  agnis :  13.  13.  Horrlda  tempesUs :  IS. 

5.  AtodeGrom:  13.  14.  Mollis  Inertia:  14. 

6.  QuldimmerentiB:  13.  15.  Noxerst:  14. 

7.  Quo  quO  scekflti :  13.  16.  Altera  mm:  IS. 

8.  Rogftre  longO :  13.  17.  Urn  iam  emead :  12. 

9.  QuandO  ropostum:  13. 

627.  Other  lyric  poets  use  other  combinations  of  the  above 
mentioned  verses :  — 

a.  Glgconiet  with  one  Phereeratic  (both  imperfect); — 

Dfalnae  silmfts  |  In  fld4 
puel|lM  Ct  pafilr1  (ntBgrfi 
Dfajn am ,  puB]  r»  Integrf 

pnel[l&4quS  c6|nft[mfia.  -  -  ■  Catull.  raiv. 

b,  Sapphics,  in  a  series  of  single  lines,  closing  with  an  Adonic:— ~ 

An  ma|gfe  dl|rf  trSmiS|er6  |  Mines 
Hercfi|l™?  6t  vl|sdm  cauls  |  fnfejrfirttm 
fngft  |  abrup[tis  tr6pl|dus  ca)t£nlsr 
falll|mnrt  lae]te  venlt  [  e"ccB  |  viiltn, 
quern  tujlft  Foe|&s;  h&in6|rkquB  |  tela 
gestat  |  et  n<J|tas  pdpu|lfB  pha|rBtras 

Hercolls  [  hires.  — Sen.  Here.  Get,  1000-1000. 

e.  Sapphics  followed  by  Glyconics,  of  indefinite  number  (id.  Here  Pur, 
830-874,  875-894). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

628.  Other  measures  occur  in  various  styles  of  poetry. 

a.  A  napoistic  (§  609.  b.  2)  verses  of  various  lengths  are  found  in  dramatic 
poetry.  The  spondee,  dactyl,  or  proceleusmatio  maybe  substituted  for  the 
aaapeaet:—        Ho  n6mfiat  |  omni»n  h6ml|nmn  prae|clpu*e 

v51upta|tTbtLs  gau|dflsqu*  an|t6p5te"ns. 
Its  c6ci|muda  qua£  (  cupl"  4|venldnt, 
qu5d  Kgfi  |  Bttbft,  ad^EcllS  |  sequlturi 
Ita  gau|dtum  Hiip|pBdItat.  —  PI.  Trln.  1115-1119. 

b.  Bacchiac  (§  809.  rf.  4)  verses  (five-timed)  occur  in  the  dramatic  poets,  — 
very  rarely  in  Terence,  more  commonly,  in  Plantus,  —  either  in  verse*  of  two 
feet  (Dimeter)  or  of  four  (Tetrameter).     They  are  treated  very  freely,  asare 
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all  measures  in  early  Latin.     The  long  syllables  may  be  resolved,  or  the 
motottu*  (three  longs)  substituted :  — 

miiltis  res  |  slmft0  in  |  mfld  cor|de  vdrso, 

mult"*  In  cO|gRando  [  dSltfr*"1  in[dlpfscdr. 

egome't  me  |  cog8  et  maicBr3  fl>  dg.fStfgO; 

maglster  |  mill'  exer|cll6r  animus  nunc  est 

—PI.  Trin.  223-226. 
C  Cretic  measures  (§  609.  d.  1)  occur  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bac- 
chiac,  with  the  same  substitutions.    The  last  foot  is  usually  incomplete :  — 

amor  lml|cls  mm  I  |  ne  fufis  |  umquSm. 

hfs  ego' |  d*  artlbus  1  gratlam  j  facto. 

ufl  eg°  is|t6s  mSror  |  faec6os  |  motes.  —  id.  267,  298,  297. 
d.  Satumian  Verse.     In  early  Latin  is  found  a  rude  form  of  Terse,  not 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  like  tie  others,  but  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
which  scholars  are  not  agreed.* 

1.  According  to  one  view  the  verse  is  based  on  quantity,  is  composed  of 
six  feet,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  cfesura  before  the  fourth  thesis. 
Each  thesis  may  consist  of  a  long  syllable  or  of  two  short  ones,  each  arsis 
of  a  short  syllable,  a  long  syllable,  or  two  short  syllables;  but  the  arsis, 
except  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  and  before  the  csesura,  is  often  entirely 
suppressed,  though  rarely  more  than  once  in  the  same  verse:  — 

d&bunt  malum  MEtelll  ||  Naevl6  poetae. 

2.  According  to  another  theory  theSaturnianis  made  up,  without  regard 
to  quantity,  of  alternating  accented  and  unaccented  syllables;  but  for  any 
unaccented  syllable  two  may  be  substituted,  and  regularly  are  so  substituted 
in  the  second  foot  of  the  verse ;  — 

dabunt  malum  MetelH  ||  Naevid  poetae. 

EARLY  PROSODY 
629.  The  prosody  of  the  earlier  poets  differs  in  several  re- 
spects from  that  of  the  later.2 

a.  At  the  end  of  words  a,  being  only  feebly  sounded,  does  not  make 
position  with  a  following  consonant;  it  sometimes 'disappeared  altogether. 
This  usage  continued  in  all  poets  till  Cicero's  time  (§  15.  7). 

1  The  two  principal  theories  only  are  given.  There  are  numerous  variations,  par- 
ticularly of  the  second  theory  here  stated. 

1  Before  the  Latin  language  was  used  in  literature,  it  bad  become  much  changed 
by  the  loss  of  final  consonants  and  the  shortening  of  final  syllables  under  the  influence 
of  accent.  In  many  cases  this  change  was  still  in  progress  in  the  time  of  the  early 
poets.  This  tendency  was  arrested  by  tbe  study  of  grammar,  and  by  literature,  but 
shows  Itself  again  in  the  Romance  languages. 
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6.  A  long  syllable  immediately  preceded  or  followed  by  the  ictus  may 
be  shortened  (iambic  ihortenmg)  :  — 

1.  In  a  word  of  two  syllables  of  which  the  first  is  short  (this  effect  remained  In 
a  few  words  like  put*,  cart,  t*1I,  vias,  «gS,  mndfl,  duB1):  — 

abl  (Ter.  Ph.  59);  bin!  (id.  616);  hiimSsuivis  (Id. 411). 

2.  If  it  la  either  a  monosyllable  or  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  which  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  short  monosyllable :  — 

sed  hSs  tabellas  (PI.  Pers.  105) ;  quid  hie  nnnc  (id.  Epid.  167) ;  per  Inplti- 
■rinm  (Ter.  Ph.  707);  eg"  ottenderem  (id.  703). 

3.  When  preceded  by  a  short  Initial  syllable  in  a  word  of  more  than  three 
syllables ; — 

vftnastatis  (Ter.  Hec.  848) ;  sflnectutem  (id.  Ph.  434) ;  Syracfiaas  (PI.  Merc. 
87) ;  amlcl'tia  (id.  Pa.  1263). 

c.  In  a  few  isolated  words  position  is  often  disregarded.*  Such  are  Hie, 
homo,  Inde,  late,  omnia,  nimpe,  qulppe,  linde. 

d.  The  original  long  quantity  of  some  final  syllables  is  retained. 

1.  The  ending  -or  is  retained  long  in  nouns  with  long  stem-vowel  (original  r- 
stems  or  original  s-Btems) :  — 

modo  qnom  dfcta  in  m*  ingeribSs  odium  n6n  uior  eram  (PI.  Asm.  027), 
Ita  m'  in  pector*  atque  c<Srde  fdcit  amor  incendmm  (id.  Merc.  600). 
dtque  quanta  ndx  faEstl  lfingior  hao  proxnma  (id.  Am.  648). 

2.  The  termination  -es  (-iris)  is  sometimes  retained  long,  as  in  miles,  anperstsa. 
8.  All  verb-endings  in  -r,  -a,  and  -t  may  be  retained  long  where  the  vowel  is 

elsewhere  long  in  inflection :  — 

regredife  andisse  me  (PI.  Capt.  1023) ;  itqn«  ut  quf  fuerls  et  quf  nnnc  (Id. 
248);  mC  nominal  haec  (id.  Epid.  It.  1.  8);  facilt  ut  semper  (id.  Poen. 
ii.  42);  infuscsbit,  amabO  (cretics,  id.  Cist.  i.  21);  qui  amft  (id.  Merc. 
1021) ;  ut  fit  In  bello  eapitur  alter  fflias  (id.  Capt.  26);  tibl  aft  ad  me 
revtaau  (id.  True.  ii.  4.  70). 

€•  Hiatus  (g  612.  g)  is  allowed  somewhat  freely,  especially  at  a  pause 
in  the  sense,  or  when  there  is  a  change  of  speaker." 

l  CI.  imM  (also  a  dual,  p.  60,  footnote),  in  which  the  0  la  retained  because  of  the 
length  of  the  first  syllable. 

1  Scholars  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  principle  or  the  extent  of  this  irregularity. 

a  The  extent  of  this  license  Is  still  a  question  among  scholars ;  bnt  in  the  present 
state  of  texts  it  must  sometimes  be  allowed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Reckoning  of  Time 

630.  The  Roman  Year  was  designated,  In  earlier  times,  by  the  names  of  the 
Consuls;  but  was  afterwards  reckoned  from  the  building  of  the  City  (aft  ttrbe  condita, 
anno  urbie  conditae) ,  the  date  of  which  waa  assigned  by  Varro  to  a  period  correspond- 
ing with  B.C.  703.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reduce  Roman  dates  to  those  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  year  of  the  city  is  to  be  subtracted  from  754;  e.g.  A.u.c.  691  (the  year  of 
Cicero's  consulship)  corresponds  to  B.C.  63. 

Before  Cesar's  reform  of  the  Calendar  (B.C.  46),  the  Soman  year  consisted  of  3S8 
days:  March,  May,  Qulntilis  (July),  and  October  having  each  31  days,  February  hav- 
ing 28,  and  aaoh  of  the  remainder  29.  As  this  calendar  year  was  too  short  for  the 
solar  year,  the  Romans,  In  alternate  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  pontifices,  inserted 
a  month  of  varying  length  {mentis  interealarit)  after  February  23,  and  omitted  the 
rest  of  February.  The  "Julian  year,"  by  CnsaVs  reformed  Calendar,  had  3GB  days, 
divided  Into  months  as  at  present.  Every  fourth  year  the  24th  of  February  (vi.  Kid . 
Mart.)  was  counted  twice,  giving  29  days  to  that  month:  hence  the  year  was  called 
bUsextiH*.  The  month  QnlnSlls  received  the  name  Mint  (July),  in  honor  of  Julius 
CaMar;  and  Sextflls  waa  called  Augustus  (August),  in  honor  of  his  successor.  The 
Julian  year  (see  below)  remained  unchanged  till  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  Calen- 
dar (a.d.  1582),  which  omits  leap-year  three  times  in  every  four  hundred  years. 

631.  Dates,  according  to  the  Roman  Calendar,  are  reckoned 
as  follows:  — 

a.  Tha  first  day  of  the  month  was  called  Kalendae  (Calends). 
Nora.—  Kalendae  is  derived  from  csllre,  to  nail,-  -the  Calends  being  the  day  on 

which  the  pontiffs  publicly  announced  the  New  Moon  In  the  Comitta  Calata.    This 
they  did,  originally,  from  actual  observation. 

b.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  but  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  other  months,  were  the  Idus  (Idea),  the  day  of  Fall  Moon. 

c.  On  the  seventh  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  but  the  fifth 
of  the  other  months,  were  the  NSuae  (Nones  or  ninths'). 

d.  From  the  three  points  thus  determined,  the  days  of  the  month  were 
reckoned  backwards  as  so  many  days  before  the  lionet,  the  Ides,  or  the 
Calends.  The  point  of  departure  was,  by  Roman  custom,  counted  in  the 
reckoning,  the  second  day  being  three  days  before,  el«.  This  gives  the  fol- 
lowing rule  for  determining  the  date :  — 

If  the  given  date  be  Calends,  add  two  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  pre- 
ceding, —  if  Nones  or  Ides,  add  one  to  that  of  the  day  on  which  they  fall,— and 
from  the  number  thus  ascertained  subtract  the  given  date.     Thus, — 

Tin.  Kal.  Feb.  (31 +2-8)  =  Jan.  26. 

iv.  Non.  Mar.  (7  +  1  -  4)  =  Mar.  4. 

rv.  Id.  Sept.  (13  + 1  -  4)  =  Sept.  10. 
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CALENDAR 


Nora.— Tb* 

flee,  Hinae,  IdBa. 

For  peculiar 


□1  the  month  appears  aa  an  adjective  in  agreement  with  Kalen- 
In  dates,  see  {  434.  g. 


e.  The  days  of  the  Roman  month  by  the  .Julian  Calendar,  as  thus  ascer- 
tained, are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


February 

Kal.  Feb. 
it.  NOn .  Feb. 


March  April 

Sal.  MXbtiab  Kax.  Apnb.Ha 

TI.  MOD.  Mart.  iv.  NOn.  Apr. 

m.    "         "  Now.  ArabJto 

prid."        "  vm.  Id.  Apt. 

Nok.  Mabtiak  to.    "      " 

vni.  Id.  Mart.  .on.      "       " 


m.     "       "  InOt  A*»h,ttg. 

Mid.  "        "  urn.  Kal.  Maias. 

IdOb  MIbtui  xvn. 

xvn.  Kal.  A  prills,  zvr. 


[prid.  Kal.  Mart,  in 
leap-year,  the  vj. 
Kal.  (24th)  being 
oo anted  twice.] 


prid. 

(So  June,  Sept, 
Jnly,  Oct.)        Nov.) 


Measures  of  Value,  etc. 

632.  The  money  of  the  Romans  was  in  early  times  wholly  of  cop- 
per. The  unitwas  the  as,  which  was  nominally  a  pound  in  weight,  but 
actually  somewhat  less.     It  was  divided  into  twelve  unciae  (ounces). 


490  MISCELLANEOUS  [j$ 

In  the  third  century  b.c.  the  as  was  gradually  reduced  to  one-half 
of  its  original  value.  In  the  same  century  silver  coins  were  intro- 
duced, —  the  denarius  and  the  sestertius.  The  denarius  =■=  10  asses  j 
the  sestertius  =  2J  asses. 

933.  The  Sestertius  was  probably  introduced  at  a  time  when  the 
as  had  been  so  far  reduced  that  the  value  of  the  new  coin  (2£  asses) 
was  equivalent  to  the  original  value  of  the  as.  Hence,  the  Sester- 
tius (usually  abreviated  to  +13  or  HS)  came  to  be  used  as  the  unit 
of  value,  and  nummus,  coin,  often  means  simply  sestertius.  As  the 
reduction  of  the  standard  went  on,  the  sestertius  became  equivalent 
to  4  asses.  Gold  was  introduced  later,  the  aureus  being  equal  to 
100  sesterces.  The  approximate  value  of  these  coins  is  seen  in  the 
following  table :  — 

2i  asses  =  1  sestertius  or  nummus,  value  nearly  5  cents  (2 i  d.). 

10   asses  or  4  sestertii  =  1  denarius  .    "       "      20  "     (10d.). 

1000   sestertii  =  1  sestertium      .    .    .    ""     "      $60.00   (£10). 


634.  The  sestertium  (probably  originally  the  genitive  plural  of  ses- 
tertius depending  on  mille)  was  a  sum  of  money,  not  a  coin ;  the  word 
is  inflected  regularly  as  a  neuter  noun  :  thus,  tria  sestertU  =  $160.00. 

When  sestertium  is  combined  with  a  numeral  adverb,  centena  mflia, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  is  to  be  understood :  thus  deciSns  sestertium 
(deciSns  hs) = deciens  oentina  nulla  sestertium = $50,000.  Sestertium  in 
this  combination  may  also  be  inflected  :  deciens  sestertii,  sestertio,  etc. 

In  the  statement  of  large  sums  sestertium  is  often  omitted  as  well 
as  centEna  miliar  thus  sexigiens  (Bosc.  Am.  2)  signifies,  sexlgiens 
[centgns  milia  sestertium]  =6,000,000  sesterces  ==  $300,000  (nearly). 

635.  In  the  statement  of  sums  of  money  in  Roman  numerals,  a 
line  above  the  number  indicates  thousands ;  lines  above  and  at  the 
sides  also,  hundred-thousands.  Thus  hs  dc=600  sestertii;  hs  dc  = 
600,000  sestertii,  or  600  sestertia;  hs  [no]  =60,000,000  sestertii,  or 
60,000  sestertia. 

636.  The  "Roman  Measures  of  Length  are  the  following:  — 

12  inches  (andat)  =  1  Roman  Foot  (pes:  11.86  English  inches). 
l$reet=  1  Cubit  (cufrttum).  — 2£Feet  =  l  Step  (gradat). 
6   Feet  =  1  Pace  (pastas).  — 1000  Paces  (mUU  patsuvm)  =  1  MPs 
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The  Roman  mile  was  equal  to  4850  English  feet. 
The  ifigenun,  or  unit  of  measure  of  land,  was  an  area  of  240  (Roman) 
feet  long  and  120  broad ;  a  little  less  than  f  of  an  English  acre. 

637.  The  Measures  of  Weight  are  — 

12  onciae  (ounces)  =  one  pound  (libra,  about  }  lb.  avoirdupois). 
Fractional  parts  (weight  or  coin)  are — 

j\,  uncin,  fa  quincunx.  |,  dOdrHnt. 

£,   sexlUnx.  J,  MSmit.  j,   darlilns. 

\,  quadrant.  -fa,  septwvx.  j|,  dewtx. 

J,  triens.  §,  Ms  or  tessis.  ||,  u. 

The  Talent  (talentum)  was  a  Greek  weight  (niAaww)  =  60  iftme. 

638.  The  Measures  of  Capacity  are  —  t 

12  cyatM    =  1  xexinriwt  (nearly  a  pint). 
18  sextSrll  =  1  modius  (peck). 
6  textaril  =  1  eonoius  (S  quarts,  liquid 

8  congii    =  1  amphora  (6 -gallons). 
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GLOSSARY 

OF   TERMS   USED  IN   GRAMMAR,   RHETORIC,   AND   PROSODY 

639.  Many  of  these  terms  are  pedantic  names  given  by  early  grammarians  to  forms 
of  speech  used  naturally  by  writers  who  were  not  conscious  that  they  were  using  fig- 
ures at  all  —  as,  indeed,  they  were  not.  Thus  when  oue  says,  "  It  gave  me  no  little 
pleasure,"  he  Is  unconsciously  using  litotes;  when  he  says,  "  John  went  up  the  Street, 
James  down,"  antithesis;  when  be  says,  "High  as  the  sky,"  hyperbole.  Many  were 
given  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  usage  referred  to.  Thus  mEd'aud 
tad  (5 143,  a.  x.)  were  supposed  to  owe  their  d  to  pdragoge,  ■umpsl  Its  p  to  epent hetit. 
Such  a  sentence  as  "See  my  coat,  how  well  it  fits!"  was  supposed  to  bean  Irregularity 
to  be  accounted  for  by  prolepsU. 

Many  of  these,  however,  are  convenient  designations  for  phenomena  which  often 
occur ;  and  moat  of  them  have  an  historic  interest,  of  one  kind  or  another. 

640.   Grammatical  Terms 

Anacoluthon:  a  change  of  construction  in  the  same  sentence,  leaving  the 

first  port  broken  or  unfinished. 
Anastrophe:  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  words. 
Apodoiis:  the  conclusion  of  a  conditional  sentence  (see  Protasis'). 
Archaism:  an  adoption  of  old  or  obsolete  forms. 
Asyndeton:   omission  of  conjunctions  (§  328.  S). 
Barbarism:  adoption  of  foreign  or  unauthorized  forms. 
Brachylogy:  brevity  of  expression. 
Crasis:  contraction  of  two  vowels  into  one  (§  15.  3). 
Ellipsis:  omission  of  a  word  or  words  necessary  to  complete  the  sense. 
Enallage:  substitution  of  one  word  or  form  for  another. 
Epenthesis:  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable. 
Hellenism:  use  of  Greek  forms  or  constructions. 
Hendiadys  (iv  SitL  SuoTv):  the  use  of  two  nouns,  with  a  conjunction,  instead 

of  a  single  modified  noun. 
Hypallage:  interchange  of  constructions. 
Hysteron  proteron:  a  reversing  of  the  natural  order  of  ideas. 

This  term  was  applied  to  cases  where  the  natural  sequence  of  events  Is  violated  In 
language  because  the  later  event  is  of  more  Importance  than  the  earlier  and  so  comes 
first  to  the  mind.  This  was  supposed  to  be  an  artificial  embellishment  in  Greek,  and 
so  was  Imitated  In  Latin.  It  Is  still  found  in  artless  narrative ;  cf.  "  Bred  and  Born  in 
a  Brier  Bush  "  (Uncle  Remus). 

Metathesis:   transposition  of  letters  in  a  word. 

Paragoge:   addition  of  a  letter  or  letters  to  the  end  of  a  word. 

Parenthesis:  insertion  of  a  phrase  interrupting  the  construction. 
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Periphrasis:  a  roundabout  way  of  expression  (circumloeution). 
Pleonasm,   the  use  of  needless  words.. 

Polysyndeton;  the  use  of  an  unnecessary  number  of  copulative  conjunctions, 
Prolepsis:  the  use  of  a  word  in  the  clause  preceding  the  one  where  it  would 

naturally  appear  (anticipation). 
Protasis:  a  clause  introduced  by  a  conditional  expression  (if,  token,  whoever), 

leading  to  a  conclusion  called  the  Apadoti*  (§  612). 
Syncope:  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from,  the  middle  of  a  word. 
Synesis  (cdnstructUJ  ad  ilntvm):  agreement  of  words  according  to  the  Dense, 

and  not  the  grammatical  form  (§  280.  a). 
Tmesis:  the  separation  of  the  two  parte  of  a  compound  word  by  other  words 

(cutting). 
This  term  came  from  the  earlier  separation  of  prepositions  (originally  adverbs)  (mm 
the  verbs  with  which  they  were  afterwards  joined ;  so  in  per  ecastor  scitos  puer,  a  vera 
fine  boy,  egad!    As  this  was  supposed  to  be  intentional,  It  was  Ignorantly  imitated  In 
Latin;  SB  in  cere- commimsit -bnun  (Enntns). 
Zeugma :  the  use  of  a  verb  or  an  adjective  with  two  different  words,  to 

only  one  of  which  it  strictly  applies  (yoking). 

641.  Rhetorical  Figure* 

Allegory:  a  narrative  in  which  abstract  ideas  figure  as  circumstances,  events, 

or  persons,  in  order  to  enforce  some  moral,  truth. 
Alliteration;  the  use  of  several  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 
Analogy:  argument  from  resemblances. 
Anaphora:  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  successive  clauses 

(§  598./). 
Antithesis:  opposition,  or  contrast  of  parts  (for  emphasis :  §  598.  /). 
Antonomasia:  use  of  a  proper  for  a  common  noun,  or  the  reverse :  — 

sist  MaecSDitia,  nBn  dsemnt,  Flaccc,  MsronSs,  so  there  be  patrons  (like  Mae- 
cenas), poets  (like  Virgil)  wUl  not  be  lacking,  Flaccua  (Mart.  viii.  &8.  5). 

Ills  furia  st  psstia,  that  Jury  and  plague  (i.e.  Clodius);  HomSmmistli,  scourge 
of  Homer  (i.e.  ZoUns). 
Aposiopesis:  an  abrupt  pause  for  rhetorical  effect. 
Cataehresis:  a  harsh  metaphor  (abUtiS,  misuse  of  words). 
Chiasmus:  a  reversing  of  the  order  of  words  in  corresponding  pairs  of  phrases 

(§598./). 
Climax:  a  gradual  increase  of  emphasis,  or  enlargement  of  meaning. 
Euphemism:  the  mild  expression  of  a  painful  or  repulsive  idea;  — 

si  qnid  el  acciderit,  if  anything  happens  to  him  (i.e.  If  he  diss). 
Euphony:  the  choice  of  words  for  their  agreeable  sound. 
Hyperbaton:  violation  of  the  usual  order  of  words. 
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Hyperbole:  exaggeration  lor  rhetorical  effect 

Irony:  the  use  of  words  which  naturally  convey  a  tense  contrary  to  what  is 

Litotes:  the  affirming  of  a  thing  by  denying  its  contrary  (§  326.  c) . 
Metaphor:    the    figurative    use   of   words,   indicating   an   object   by  some 

resemblance. 
Metonymy:  the  use  of  the  name  of  one  thing  to  indicate  some  kindred  thing. 
Onomatoposia;  a  fitting  of  sound  to  sense  in  the  use  of  words. 
Oxymoron:  the  use  of  contradictory  words  in  the  same  phrase:  — 

halnltni  sspientla,  foolish  wisdom. 
Paronomasia:  the  use  of  words  of  like  sound. 
Prosopopoeia:  personification. 

Simile:  a  figurative  comparison  (usually  introduced  by  like,  or  as). 
Synchysis:  the  interlocked  order  (§  5S8.  A). 
Synecdoche:  the  nee  of  the  name  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  or  the  reverse. 

642.   Terms  of  Prosody 

Aeatalectic:  complete,  as  a  verse  or  a  series  of  feet  (§  612.  a). 
Anaclasis:  breaking  up  of  rhythm  by  substituting  different  measures. 
Anacrusis:  the  unaccented  syllable  or  syllables  preceding  a  verse  (§  608.  g). 
Antistrophe;  a  series  of  verses  corresponding  to  one  which  has  gone  before 

(of.  strophe). 
Arsis:  the  unaccented  part  of  a  foot  (§  611). 
Basis:  a  single  foot  preceding  the  regular  movement  of  a  verse. 
Ccesura:  the  ending  of  a  word  within  a  metrical  foot  (§  611.  b). 
Catalectic:  see  Catalexis. 
Cataiexis:  loss  of  a  final  syllable  (or  syllables)  making  the  series  tatalectic 

(incomplete,  §  612.  a). 
Contraction:  the  use  of  one  long  syllable  for  two  short  (§  610). 
Corruption:  shortening  of  a  long  syllable,  for  metrical  reasons. 
Diaresit:  the  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  foot  with  the  end  of  a  word 

within  the  verse  (§  611..:). 
Dialysis:  the  use  of  I  (consonant)  and  v  as  vowels  (siMa  s  silva,  §  603./  k.*). 
Diastole:  the  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  by  emphasis  (g  612.  i). 
Dimeter:  consisting  of  two  like  measures. 
Dipody:  consisting  of  two  like  feet. 
Distich:  a  system  or  series  of  two  verses. 
EctAlipsis:  the  suppression  of  a  final  syllable  in  -m  before  a  word  beginning 

with  a  vowel  (§612./). 
Elision:  the  cutting  off  of  a  final  before  a  following  initial  vowel  (§  612.  <). 
Heptameter:  consisting  of  seven  feet. 
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Hexameter:  consisting  of  six  measures. 

Hexapody  :  consisting  of  six  feet. 

Hiatus:  the  meeting  of  two  vowels  without  contraction  or  elision  (§  012.  g). 

Ictus:  the  metrical  accent  (§  611.  a). 

Irrational:  not  conforming  strictly  to  the  unit  of  time  (§  609.  e). 

Logaadic: .  varying  in  rhythm,  making  the  effect  resemble  prose  (§  623). 

Manometer:  consisting  of  a  single  measure. 

Mora:  the  unit  of  time,  equal  to  one  short  syllable  (§  608.  a). 

Pentameter:  consisting  of  five  measures. 

Pentapody:  consisting  of  five  feet. 

Penthemimeris :  consisting  of  five  half-feet. 

Protraction:  extension  of  a  syllable  beyond  its  normal  length  (608.  c), 

Resolution:  the  use  of  two  short  syllables  for  one  long  (§  610). 

Strophe:  a  series  of  verses  making  a  recognized  metrical  whole  (Manza), 

which  may  be  indefinitely  repeated. 
Syneeresis:  i  (vowel)  and  u  becoming  consonants  before  a  vowel  (§  603. 

C.N.,/.N.«). 

Synalospha:  the  same  as  elision  (§  612.  e.  ».). 

Synapheia:  elision  between  two  verses  (§  612.  e.  u.). 

Syncope:  loss  of  a  short  vowel. 

SynizetU :  the  running  together  of  two  vowels  without  full  contraction  (g  608. 

ex.). 
Systole:  shortening  of  a  syllable  regularly  long. 
Tetrameter:  consisting  of  four  measures. 
Tetrapody:  consisting  of  four  feet. 
Tetrastich :  a  system  of  four  verses. 
Thesis:  the  accented  part  of  a  foot  (§  611). 
Trimeter:  consisting  of  three  n 
Tripody:  consisting  of  three  feet. 
Tristich:  a  system  of  three  verses. 
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Regular  verbs  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Conjugations  are  given  only  Id 
special  cases.  Compounds  are  usually  omitted  when  they  are  conjugated  like  the 
simple  verbs.  The  figures  after  the  verbs  indicate  the  conjugation.  References  are 
to  sections.  For  classified  lists  of  important  verbs  see  §209  (Pint  Conjugation), 
f  210  (Second  Conjugation),  &  211  (Third  Conjugation),  5  212  (Fourth  Conjugation), 
55  190, 191  (Deponents),  5  192  (Semi-DeponenU). 


ab-dO,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  v. 

ab-icio,  3,  -led,  -leetum  [iaciBj. 
ab-igfl,  3,  -egi,  -actum  (ago]. 
ab-uuO,  3,  -rial,  — , 
ab-oleO,  2,  -ivi,  -itum. 
ab-olcBco,  3,  -evi,  — [aboleol. 
ab-rlpio,  3,  -ripul,  -repturn  [raplO]. 
abs-condo,  3,  -li  (-didi),  -ditum  [condC]. 
ab-elBto,  3, -stitiL— . 
ab-sum,  abesse,  afui,  (afuturus). 
aq-cendo,  3,  -cendi,  -censum. 
accersO,  see  arcOaso. 
ac-cidit  (impers.),  207,  208.  e. 
ac-eido,  3,  -cldi,  —  [cadO]. 
ac-cidO,  3,  -cidi,  -cisnm  [caedo]. 
ac-ciO,  4,  reg.  [ciS]. 
-ac-cipiO,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptnm  [caplOJ. 
ac-colO,  3,  -ui,  — . 
ac-credo,  see  credo. 
ac-cumbO,  3,  -cubui,  -ltum. 
ac-currO,  3,  -curri  (-cucarri),  -cursum. 
adsoB,  3,  -acui,  —  [co-]. 
ae-quiro,  3,  -quisivi,  -quisitum  [quaerOj. 
acuO,  3,  -ui,  >Qtam,  1T4,  17«.  d. 
ad-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  s. 
ad-eO,  see  eo. 

ad-nibeo,  2,  -ui,  -itum  [habeO]. 
ad-lgo,  3,  -egi,  -actum  [ago]. 
ad-imo,  3,  -*ml,  -emptum  [emo], 
ad-fpiscor,  -i,  -eptus. 
ad-nuO,  3,  -nui,  — , 
ad-oleO,  2,  -ui,  — . 
ad-oleseo,  3,  -evi,  -ultum. 
ad-sentior,  -in,  -aeusus. 
ad-flideO,  2,  -sedi,  -sessum  [sedeO]. 
ad-ddO,  3,  -sciil,  — . 

ad-ipergO,  3,  -spersi,  -spersum  [spargOl. 
ad-MO,  1,  -Btltl,  — . 
ad-sum,  -esse,  -fin,  (-futurus). 
af-firi,  affatus,  208.  c. 
af  fore,  -terre,  attull,  allatum. 
af-fle»,  3,  Ha,  -tectum  [facio]. 


af-fligo,  3,  -: 


a.P«N 


1,  delect.,  206.  a. 
albeO,  2,  -ui,  — . 
alfisco,  3,  -ui,  -allium. 

■JgeC,  2,  alsi,  — . 
algescO,  3,  alsi,  — . 
aj-lego,  3,  -cp,  cctum. 
ftl-lk'.io,  3,  -lexi,  — . 
alo,  3,  aim,  altum  (allium). 
.mb-igo,_3,-,_-_[aB0]._ 


3.  J: 


i  (4t 


,  amlxl  (-col),  amlctum. 
amO,  180,  184;  amirim,  aznasae,  amis 

sem,  181.  a,-  amassis,  183.  fl. 
a i] go,  3,  ami,  — . 
ante-cello,  3,  — ,  — . 

anti-stO,  1,  -steti,  — . 

aperiO,  4,  aperui,  apertnm. 

apiscor,  -l,  aptus  [ad-ipiscor]. 

ap-pellO,  3,  -puli,  -pulsum. 

ap^pews,  3,  -petivi  (-il),  -itum. 

ap-primO,  3,  -pressi,  -pressum  [premO]. 

arceO,  2,  -ui,  —  [co-eree0]. 

arcesao  (accersO),  3,  -ivi,  aroeasitum. 

arde0,2,  arsi,  (arsiirus). 

ardeSCO,  3,  arsi,  — . 

ireO,  2,  — ,  — . 

IrSsco,  3,  -ami,  — . 

argnS,  3,  -ni,  -atum. 

ar-rigO,  3,  -Kid,  -rectum  [regoj. 

ar-rlpiO,  3,  -ui,  -reptum  [rapioj. 

a-scendO,  3,  -di,  -sceusum  [scandO]. 

a-snerrt.  see  ad-spergo. 

'■-'    --*-■ n  [-eplclo]. 


a-apioi6,a,-S-,  ... 
at-tendO,  9,  -di,  -liu 
at-tineO,  2,  -troui,  -t 


n  [teneOl . 
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at-tlngO,  3,  -tigi,  -actum  [tango]. 

alrtollO,  3,  — ,  —  [toliol. 

audeO,  audere,  ausua,  192  {auairn,  183.  3; 

sOdes,  13.  «.}. 
sudic-,  4,  auriivi,  auditum,  1ST  (contracted 

forms,  181.  6). 

au-furO,  -ferre,  abatull,  ablitum. 
augeO,  2,  aim,  auctum. 
ausim,  see  audeO. 
ave"  (have),  avete,  aveto,  206.  g. 
areo,  2,  — ,  — . 


balbutiO ,  4,  — ,  — . 


cadO,  3,  cecldl,  casuni  [ac-,  cod-,  oc-cldo], 

178.  6. 
c«ecutlo,  4,  — ,  — . 

eaedO,  3,eecTdi,  caeaum  [ac-,  oc-oid(l,etc.], 
cale-facifl,  like  faciO,  266.  a. 
cale-facto,  1,  — ,  — ,  266.  «. 
caleO,  2,  -al,  (caliturns). 
caleeoo,  3,-ui,— . 
caUeD,  2,  -ui,  — . 
calveO,  2,  — ,  — . 
candeo,  2,  -m,  — . 
caudescO,  3,  -caudal,  — . 
cineo,  2,  -ui,  — . 
ctnescc,  8,  canni,  — , 
canO,  3,  cecmi,  —  [cou-cluo]. 
cantillo,  1,  reg.,  263.  3. 
eapessO,  3,  capcsaivi,  — ,  263.  2.  b    (in- 

cipissO,  3,  — ,  — ). 
capio,  3,  cepi,  captnm  [ac-cipiO  etc. ;  also 

ante-capiO],  188. 
careO,  2,  -ui,  (-Hums). 
earpO,  3,  -pal,  -ptnm,  177.  6  [de-oerpO]. 

caviller,' -ftri.'-Atua,  263.3. 

cedo  (imperative),  eedite  (cetle),  206.  g. 

cedo,  3,  cessi,  cessnm. 

-cello  (only  in  comp.,  see  per-cellO,  ex- 
cello,  ante-cellO,  prae-cellO). 

■cendO,  8,  -cendi,  -ctnsnm  (only  in  comp., 
ag  In-cendo) . 

cSnseo,  2,  -ui,  censnm. 

cernO,  3,  crfivi,  -cretani. 

cieO  (-clO),  ciere  (-dre),  dii,  cltum 
(-dtiim)  [ao-d6,  cod-,  «x-ejo]. 

olngO,  3,  cinii,  cinctum. 

eircnm-dO, -dftre, -dedi,  -datum,  BOB.  a.x. 
drcum-BistC,  3,  -sted  (-stiti),  — . 
clrcum-epiciO,  3,  -eri,  -ectum. 
drcnm-sto,  1,  -stiti  (-atetl),  — . 
clangO,  8, — ,— . 
clarfi  se6,  3,  clarm,  — . 
claudeO,  2,  — ,  — ,  see  clando  (limp), 
daudo  (rtnyi),  3,  — ,  — . 


Clauds   (dose),  3,  clausi,  clausum   [ex- 
dado]. 

co-emO,  3,  -eml,  -em  ptnm. 
coepi,  -isse,  coepturus,  206. 

",  -hum  [arceo]. 

{nAvi,  -gnltum  [uOscO], 
coactom,  15.  3  [ago]. 

i,  lisum  paedo]. 

P,  -ledum. 

-,  -  PuceOJ. 

Eultum  [ex-,  ac-,  in-}. 

isai,  -ustom  I urOJ. 

se),  -edi,  -esum  (-estum). 


comburo,  3, 
com-edB,  3  ( 

coma,  3,  eompsi,  comptum. 
com-pellO,  3,  -pull,  -pulsum. 
com-percO,  3,  -perei,  —  [paroO]. 
comperio,  4,  -peri,  cotnpertum. 
comperior,  -iri,  compertus,  191.  v. 

com-pingC,  8,  -pegi,  -pSctum  [pangO]. 
Oom-pleO,  2,  -evi,  -etum. 
com-primo,  3,  -preasi,  -pressum  [premol. 
com-pungo,  3,  -punxi   -pfinctmn  [pungO], 
con-cido,  3,  -cldi,  —  [cadO]. 
con-ddo,  8,  -cidi,  -cmum  [caedo]. 
con-dnO,  3,  -ui,  —  [canO]. 
con-dpio,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptum  [capiO]. 
con^iio(-cfe0),4(2),-eivi,-cltum(-citum), 
con-cludO,  8,  -clusi,  -clusum  [daudo]. 
con-cupisco,  3,  -eupiyi,  -cnpitnm. 
con-currO,  3,  -corn  (-cucurri),  -cursum. 
con-cntiO,  3,  -cussi,  -cussum  [quatiOJ. 
con-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  N. 
cO-uectO,  3,  -neiui,  -oeinm,  16. 
con-tereio,  4,  — ,  -f ertum  [f arciO], 
con-ferd,  Jerre,  -tnli,  col  latum. 
cOn-flclO,  3,  -feci,  -tectum  [faciO]. 
cOn-fit,  defect.,  204.  a. 
cOn-flteor,  -eri,  -fesaus  [fateor]. 
con-fringo,  3,  -fregi,  -fractum  [frango]. 
con-gmo,  3,  -ui,  —  t-gruO]. 
— -ici6,  3,  -icci,  -iectum,  H.  d  [iaciO]. 


in/-?T: 


18),  If 


co-niveo,  2,  -nil _  , .. 

con-quirO,  3,  -quisivT,  -quisitum  [quaero]. 
cOn-sietO,  3,  -atiti,  — , 
con-epergO,  3,  -spersi,  -epersum  [sparge]. 
cOn-spiciO,  3,  -epexi,  -spectum,  174. 
cOn-etitud,  3,  -ui,  -Btitutum  [statuO]. 
eOn^tO,  1,  -stiti  (-ataturus)  (constat,  207). 
cOn-BuS-faeiO,  like  faciO,  266.  a. 
con-sucscfl,    3,    -evi,    -etum    (cOnsnflrat, 

181.  a). 
cOn-sulC,  3,  -ui,  -tnltum. 
can-tends,  3,  -tendi,  -tentam. 
con-ticeBcO,  3,  -ticui,  — . 
eon-tineo,  2,  -tinui,  -tentam  [teneOl. 
con-tlngO,  3,  -tigi,  -tactum  [tangB]  (con- 

tingit,  impers.,  208.  e). 
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,  _.   jufi, -tnaum  [tundo]. 
ooqne,  3,  ooxi,  ooctam. 
oar-rigO,  3,  -rftd,  -rectum  [regO]. 
oor-ripiO,  3,  -ripui,  -roptnm  [rspiO]. 
oor-ruO,  3,  -ui,  —  [rn»], 
crebriacO,  3,  -crfbrui,  —  [in-,  per-], 
credo,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  N.  fdo]. 
crepo,  1.  -ui  (-crepavi),  -crepitmn. 
criacO,  3,  oreti,  cretum,  176.  b.  1. 
erteiO,  4,  — ,  — . 
crudeeoO,  3,  -crudul,  —  [to-], 
eubo,  1,  -ni  (cabavi),  -cubitum. 
eudO,  3,  -cudi,  -cueum  [iu-cudo]. 
-cnmbo  [cub]  (see  ac-cumbo ;  compounds 

with  de-,  ob  ,  pro-,  re-,  and  sub-,  lack 

the  p.p.). 
cupio,  3,  cupirt,  cupitum,  174. 
-cupiacO,  3,  boo  con-cupiscO. 
□urrO,  3,  cncum,  cursnro  [in-cnrrO]. 

dcbeo,  2,  -ui,  itum,  15.  3. 

de-ceipO,  3,  -carpal,  -cerptnm  [carpO]. 

decet  (impers.),  deeers,  decuit,  208.  a. 

d*-cipiO,  3,  -cepl,  -ceptum  [capifl]. 

di-uuno,  3,  -cum  (-cucurri),  -cuniam. 

de-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditara  [do],  309.  a.  it. 

de-feado,  3,  -di,  -fensum,  178,  6.  N,  1, 

dfi-fetiaoor,  -i,  -feaaus. 

de-fit,  defect.,  304.  c 

d*go,3,— ,  — [ago]. 

delectat  (impers.),  208.  e. 

deleO,  2,  -en,  -itum. 

de-libno,  3,  -libul,  -llbutum. 

de-ligo,  3,  -legi,  -ledum  [logo]. 

demo,  3,  dempai,  demptum. 

de-pe])0,  3,  -puli,  -pulsum. 

de-primo,  3,  -pressi,  -preaaum  [premO]. 

depaO,  3,  -eui,  -stum. 

deVecendO,  3,  -di,  -sceneum  [acandO]. 

dft-eiliO,  4,  -silui  (-Bllfi),  [-situm]  jsalio]. 

de-eino,  3,  -ali  (-sivi),  -situm  [ainoj. 

dS-eipio,  3,  — ,  —  [aapio]. 

de-HistO,  3,  -Btiti,  -stitum  [slatO]. 

de-spiclO,  3,  -spoil,  -apeetam. 

de-sponJoO,  2,  -di,  -spOnanm  [spondeO]. 

de-struO,  3,  -atruri,  -atrflctum. 

de-sum,  -esse,  -fai,  (-fntarus)  [Bum]. 

de-tendo,  3,  [-di],  -sum. 

de-tineO,  3,  -ui,  -ten  turn  [teneO]. 

de-vertur,  -I,  — . 

difiO,  3,  diii,  dictum,  p.  87,  footnote  4 

(dirti,  181.  ft.  s.»;  die,  182). 
dlf-ferfl,  -ferre,  distnli,  dilitum  [ferol. 
dif-flteor,  -eri,  —  [fateor]. 
di-gnoece,  3,  -gnovi,  —  [nosco]. 
di-figO,  3,  -leu,  -leetum  p«(o]. 
di-luO,  3,  -Ini,  -latum  [luO]. 
di-mtcO,  1,  -6vi,  -atum. 
di-BOssfl,  aae  dl-guOseO. 
dhvlbeo,  2,  — ,  -faun  [babeO], 
dip-imO,  3,  -end,  iniptum  [om5]. 


di-rlplo,  3,  -ripui,  -reptum  [raplo] . 
di  rue,  3,  -rui,  -rutum  [ruoj. 
disoO[Dlo],3,didici, — .   [So  compounds.] 
dis-erepO,  1,  -ul  or  -a vi,  — . 
dia-curro,  3,  -cum  (-cucurri),  -curenm. 
dis-icio,  3,  diB-ieci,  -tectum  [iaciO]. 
dis-pandO,  3,  — ,  -pausuni  (-pessurn)  [pan- 

del. 
dis-aideO,  2,  -eedi,  —  [sadeS]. 
dis-silio,  4,  -ui,  — . 
dla-tendo,  3,  -di,  -turn, 
di-stinguo,  3,'  -etimi,  -stinctum. 
di-ato,  1,  — ,  — . 
ditesco,  3,  — ,  — . 
di-vidO,  3,  -yisl,  -visum, 
do  [da]   M  dare,  dedi,  datum,  174, 

178.  s,  202,  209.  a.  n.  (duim,  perduim, 

183.  2). 
-do  [DHA]  (put),  3,  -didi,  -ditum  (only  in 

comp.,  see  ab-do,  credo,  vendO) ,  209.  a.  s. 
doeoO,  2,  -ui,  doctum. 
doleO,  2,  -ui,  (-iturua). 
-dolescO,  3,  -dolui,  —  [con-]. 
domO,  1,  -ui,  -itum. 
-dormlscO,  3,  -noniuvi,  —  [con-J. 
ducO,  3,  dull,  ductum  (due,  182). 
dulceaoO,  3,  — ,  — . 
dureacO,  3,  dutui,  — . 


ef-ficio,  3,  -feci,  -tectum  [facia], 

ege0,2,-ui,— . 

e3ci0,  3,  -ieci,  -leetum  [iaciO], 

c-licio,  :.!,  -ui,  -citum. 

e-lieO,  3,  -legi,  -lectnm  [lags]. 

e-micO,  1,  -mlcui,  -micatnm.  . 

e-mineO,  2,  -ui,  —  [-mineO]. 

emO,  3,  emi,  emptum,  15. 11  [ad-,  dlr-imO, 
co-emO], 

6-nocS,  l,-ui(-flvi),-ueetniii(-iituiii)[iioc6l, 

ens,  see  Bum. 

oO,  Ire,  ii(ivi),Itum,  203  (itum  est,  203.  a; 
iri,  id. ;  Itur,  Impers.,  208.  d ;  ad-ea,  ad- 
eor,  in-eO,  203.  a;  ambiO,  203.  d;  prtd- 
eO,  -ire,  -ii,  -Itum,  203.  e).    See  veneo. 

S-rigrt,  3,  -T 

escit,  eacnn 

e-yado.sl-yaBi.-vasumieTiBti.isi.fc.H.1). 

e-vanesco,  3,  evanui,  — . 

g-venit  (impers.),  207,  208.  c 

O-vIlescO,  3,  -vilui,  — . 

ex-cellO,  3,  -cellui,  -celsnm. 

ei-ciO  (-cieO),  4  (2),  -iri  (-ii),-Itum  (-Itum). 

ex-clpio,  3, -c "  "  '       -1 

ex^uudO,  3,  - 


uu),  170.  b.  K 


audo]. 
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r-irnn,  3,  -emi,  -Smptuni  [emfij. 
ex-alescd,  3,  -olevi,  -oletum. 
oi-palls,  3,  -puli,  -pulsum. 
ex-pergiscor,  3,  -perrectua. 
ei-penor,  *,  -partus.  * 

ex-ploo,  2,  -evi,  -etum. 
ex-plioO,l,(i(7(/b/(J),-uI,-itoiii;  (eajtfain), 

-4 vi,  -Atom. 
Pi-plOiiO,  3,  -81,  -Bum  [plaudo]. 
ax-pongo,  3,  -piinxi,  -punc.tum. 
ei-(B)iflo,  3,  -ui  (-ii),  —  [salio]. 
ei-aiatO,  3,  -still,  -stitiim. 
ei-stinguO,  3,  -stinxi,  -stinctnm. 
cxsti),  1,  — ,  (-fltaturus). 
ei-tenda,  3,  -di,  -tarn  (-sam). 
bios,  3,  -ui,  -a  turn. 

facessa,  3,  facesslvi  (facessi), 


a). 

-facto,  1  (in  compounds) ,  266.  o. 

talis,  3,fefellI,fal9um,17T.e,  ITS.  6.  v.*. 

farcio,  1,  farai,  fartum  [re-fercio]. 

tateor,  -in,  fassus  [cOn-fiteor], 

fatiscO;  3,  — ,  — . 

(aveo,  2,  favi,  (autnm, 

-fend8,  3,  -fendt,  -feueura,  see  defends. 

terO,'tene'  tun,  latum,  176.  d.  H.l,  200 
(fer,  182)  [at-,  an-,  cOu-,  dit>  ef-,  in-, 
ol-,  re-,  aut-fert]. 

ferrefl,  2,  fervi  (ferbui),  — ;  also,  fervu,  3. 

fervesott,  3,  -ferri  (-ferbui),  — . 

EdC,  fidere,  fisus,  192  [eOn-fidO]. 

figo,  3,  fixi,  fixum. 

flndo  [fdd],  3,  fldi,  nssum,  178.  .c.  2, 
177.  o.  b. 

flugo  [fig],  3,  find,  Actum,  17T.  6.  v. 

fiO,  fieri,  (actus,  204  (sea  facIO)  (fit,  im- 
pera.,  208.  oj  eonflt,  dcfit,  infit,  etnari, 
Interfieri,  interfiat,  superfit,  204.  c). 

fleets,  3,  fled,  flex  urn. 

fleft,  2,  -evi,  -etnm,  176.  e  (neatla,  181.  a). 

-fligO,  only  in  comp.,  see  al-fligO. 

flOreO,  2,  -ui,  — . 

flOresco,  3,  flOrni,  — . 

Ann,  3,  fluid,  fluium,  261.  It. 

fodiO,  3,  fodi,  loBsum. 

[for] ,  fari,  fatus,  179.  a,  206.  c  (af-f&ri  prfl- 

fatus,prae-,  inter-fa  tor,  etc.,  206.C). 
fore,  forum,  etc.,  sea  sum. 
f oveO,  2,  fovi,  f Mum. 
tango  [frag],  3,  fregi,  frsctom,  176.  b.  1 

[per-friiigoj. 
fremo,  3,  fremiti,  — . 
f rendu,  3,  — ,  fresiim  (freasnm). 


friPC,  1,  -ni,  frlctum  (tries turn). 

frigeO,  2,  — ,  — . 

frigesco,  3,  -fnri,  —  [per-,  re-]. 

frigO,  3,  Iris,  frictum. 

frondeO,  2,  — ,  — . 

fruor,  -l,  f  ruutus. 

foam,  -as,  etc.  (see  sum),  170.  b.  v. 

fugio,  3,  fuei,  (fogiturus). 

fulcio,  4,  fulsi,  f  ultum. 

fnlgeo,  2,  -d,  — . 

falgO,  3,  — ,  — . 

fulgurat  (impers.),  208.  a. 

fundo  [fud],  3,  fudi,  fusum,  178.  b.  1. 

lungor,  -I,  functus. 

furo,  3,— -,— . 

fuviruQR,  fuvisset  (see  sum),  170.  b.  N. 

gannia,  4,  — .  — . 

gaudefl,  gaudere,  garisus,  192. 

-gemisco,  3,  -gemui,  — . 

gemfl,  3,  gemui,  — . 

gerO,  3,  gessi,  gestum. 

gestio,  4,  -m,  — ,  262.  a. 

gignC  [gen],  3,  genui,  genltum,  176.  e. : 

glubO,'  3,'  —|  — '. 

grandinat  (Impera.),  £ 

-gruO,  3,  sea  con-,  in-graO. 

babeo,  2,  -ui,  -itiira  [in-blbeoj   debeo 

dlr-lbeo]. 
haereO,  2,  taaesi,  baesum. 
haeregco,  3,  — ,  — . 

baurlO,  4,  LausI,  haustum  (hansflrus). 
have,  see  ave. 
hebea,  2,  — ,  — . 
hebescO,  3,  — ,  — . 
hinnift,  4,  — ,  — . 
blrrio,  4,  — ,  — . 
hisco,  3,^~,  —  [de-hisco]. 


loo,  3,  Ici,  ictum. 

IgnOsoO,  3,  -nOvi,  -nOtum  [noses]. 

il-lldo,  3,  -lexi,  -lectnm  [-liclo]. 

fl-lldo,  3,  -lisi,  -lisum  [laodo]. 

imbnO,  3,  -ni,  -utum. 

im-mineC,  2,  — ,  —  [-mmeBl. 

im-pellO,  3,  -pull,  -pulsnm  fpellO]. 

Im-petro,  1,  reg.  (-aasere,  183.  B). 

lm-jangO,  3,  -pSgi,  -pactum  [pangfl]. 

lm-pleS,  2,  -iti,  -etum. 

Im-plloO,  1,  -iTi  (-ui),  -4tum  <-ltum), 

iu-ceudo,  3,  -di,  -sum. 

In-cosso,  3,  lncessivi,  — . 

iii-cido,  3,  -ddi,  (-caaurus)  [cado]. 


in-cido,  3,  -cidi,  - 
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In-coio,  8,  -MM,  —  [oo»] . 
In-oropn,  1,  -ui  (-avi),  -itum. 
In-cutre,  3,  -cum  (-cucurri),  -curaum. 

iBd-igeO.  2,  -ul,  —  [egeOJ.  ' 

Ind-lpiscor,  3,  -eptus  [apiscor], 

in-da,  3,  -didi,  -dltnm,  20B.  a.  h. 

Indulges,  2,  indole),  i  adult  am. 

induo,  3,  -ui,  -utum. 

lneptle,  i,  —,  —. 

m-ferO,  -ferte,  -tuli,  illatum. 

in-fit,  see  fiC. 

in-gredior,  3,  -greaeus  [gradlor]. 

in-gruo,  3,  -ui,  —  [-gruaj. 

in-lilboo,  2,  -ui,  -ltum  [habeB]. 

in-olesco,  3,  -olevi,  — , 

lnqnam,  defect.,  206.  6. 

in-quirt,  3,  -quiaivi,  -quisitum  [quaere]. 

in-AdeC,  2,  -eedi,  -semiim  [aedeA] . 

in-sidO,  3,  -sedi,  -sesaum. 

in-ailie,  3,  -ui,  [-aultumj  [sella]. 

in-alsto,  3, -atiti,  — . 

in-epioia,  3,  -apezi,  -apectnm. 

io-stituO,  3,  -m,  -utum  [atatua]. 

in-ato,  1,  -etiti,  (-ataturos). 

intel-lego,  3,  -leu,  -lfictum. 

intcr-da,  -dire,  -dedi,  -datum,  209.  a.  s. 

inter-est,  -esse,  -fuit  (lmpeis.),  208.  6. 

inter-ffitnt,  aee  lor. 

inter-flcia,  3,  -feci,  -tectum  [facia], 

iater-aW,  1,  -ateti,  — ,  209.  a.  h. 

in-tueor,  -en,  -tultua  [tueor]. 

It-rao,  8,  -mi,  —  [too]. 

I aceA,  2,  -ui,  — . 

iacie,  3,  feci,  lactum  [ab-icia,  etc.;  dis- 

leia,  porr-iciel. 
iubee,  2,  iussi,  iusBUm  (IniBO,  183.  3}. 
iiidica,  1,  reg.  (-aasit,  183.  5). 
iungB,  3,  iunxi,  iuuctum. 

iuve  (ad-),  1,  iuvi,  latum  (-ftturua). 


labor,  -i,  lapsua. 

lacesaa,  3,  laceeaivi,  laceBflitnm,  263.  6. 

laedn,  3,  laesi,  laeenm  [il-lide]. 

lamba,  3,  — ,  — . 

langueO,  2,  langnl,  — . 

langneaca,  3,  langui,  — . 

lateo,  2,  -ui,  — . 

latesca,  3,  -lltni,  —  [de-litesce]. 

lava,  3,  lavi,  lautum  (latum)  (also  reg.  of 

1st  CODJ.). 

lega,  3,  legi,  tectum  [for  compounds  see 
211.  e,  footnote,  also  de-llgB,  di-ligB, 
lntel-lege,  neglegO]. 

leva,  1,  reg.  (-4ssa,  183.  6). 

libet  (lubet),  -ere,  -ait,  208.  c(llbltnm  eat ; 
llbeng). 


Itcea,  2,  lionl,  — . 

licet,  -ere,  llcuit,  (-itflrum),  207,  208.  <• 

(llcitum  eat,  licena). 
-liclo,  8  [for  lacia,  only  In  corop.;  aee  at 

licio,  S-llcio,  peUlcia]. 
Una  [Ml,  3,  levi  (livt),  litum. 
lioqua  [Lie],  3,  -liqui,  -llctuin. 
llquea,  2,  liqui  (licui),  — . 
liqueaoft,  3,  ^licui,  — . 

loqnnr,  -I,  loeutus,  261.  N. 

iaceo,  2,  foii,  — . 

lucescC  (-cisuo),  3,  -luxi,  —  [1]-]. 

In  da,  3,  lusi,  lusum. 

lugea,  2,  Iflif,  — . 

lua,  3,  lin,  -Ifii.mn  [de-luo,  aolvO]. 

madeO,  2,  mad  ui,  — . 


velim,  mavellem,  Id.  N.). 
manda,  3,  mandi,  roananm. 
manea,  2,  mansi,  manaum  [per-maneA] . 
mansugsca,  ae-  — ■*— * 


[e-,  !m-,  pra-mloea]. 


miaeret,  impers.,  i 


mitlo,  3, 

nisi,  miBsum,  176.  d.  w.  *. 

malior,  -ii 

molo,  3,  molui,  molitum. 

moneA,  2, 

-ui,  -itum,  185. 

mordeC,  ■ 

momordi,  morsnm. 

morior,  -i 

(-iri) ,  mortuus  (morlturne) , 

movea,  2,  mavi,  mfitum  (coinmOrat,  181.  e). 

mulce*,2. 

mnlai,  mulaum. 

malgeO,  2 

-si,  mulsum. 

muttiB,  4, 

-1Y1,— . 

nanciacor 

-i,  nactus  (ninctua). 

Ti  (-ui),  -itum,  209,  footnote  ? 

[e-neco] 
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neglegO,  3,  neglexi,  -lactam,  311.  «,  foot- 


5,2,-,-. 

niteacO,  3,  nit  ul,  — . 
mtor,  -I,  nlaua  (nlma). 
-mvoo,  3,  -nivi  (-Dill),  - 
no,  1,  n»Ti,  — ,  179.  a. 


nOtescO,  3,  -ui,  — . 
nfl.be,  3     _  _ 

Ob-dO,  3,  -di<&,  ditnm,  309.  a.  h. 

ob-Eyfaoor,  -!,  oblltua. 

ab-muteaca,  3,  -mOtuI,  — . 

ob-siiiefi,  2,  -eedi,  -sewum  [»MeO]. 

ob-aidB,  3,  — ,  — . 

ob-sislO,  3,  -sti ti,  -flfltum. 

ob-aolesc3,  3,  -evi,  -etum. 

ob-sto,  1,  -itltJ,  C-atatiinis). 

ob-tin&O,  3.  -ui,  -tentnm  [tenoo], 

ob-tingit  (impera.),  308.  e. 

ob-tundO,  3,  -tudi,  -taaum  (-tfinanm). 

ob-venlt  (impart.),  308.  e. 

oc-calleecO,  3,  -callul,  — . 

oo-cldfl,  3,  -cldl,  -  duram  [oadOl. 

oo-dda,  3,  -aim,  -cisum  [caodoj.  ' 

oo-cinO,  3,  -ciuul,  —  [canO]. 

oc-cipiO,  3,  -cgpi,  -ceptum. 

ocuulO,  3,  occulul,  ixKultum. 

oc-cnrro,  3,  -com  (-cucurri),  -cnranm. 

Odi,  Bdiaae,  asurus  (perOans),  300. 

of-ferc,  -ferre,  obtiili,  oblstum. 

-oleO  (grow)  [see  nb-,  ad-]. 

oleo  («n«S),  2,  olui,  — . 

operio,  4,  operul,  opertum. 

oportet,  -ere,  •alt  {unpen.),  308.  c 

op-paugO,  3,  -pSgl,  -pactum  [pangO]. 

opperior,  -iri,  oppertoa. 

op-prlmO,  3,  -press!,  -pressnm  [premO], 

Ordlor,  -iri,  Oram. 

orior   (3d),    -iri,    ortua    (orit&rna)    <h> 

fiomps.) ,  174, 191. 
os-tendO,  3,  -tend?,  -tentnm. 
ovira,  ovatus,  detect.,  300./. 

paciscor,  -T,  paetua. 

paenitet    (impera.),    -ere,    -alt,    308.    6 
(-turuH,  -tendiiH,  id.  K.). 


pangO  [ 


-j  [Ma],  3,  peplgi  (-peg!),  pactum 

[im-pingO;  op-panga], 
parcO,  3,  peperoi  (paral) ,  (pareunia). 
pfireO,  3,  -ui,  paritum  (lata), 
pariO,    3,    peperi,    partum    (paritfiruaj 

[com-,  la-pens], 
purtior,  -iri,  -Itoa,  190. 
partnrlO,  4,  — ,  — . 
paseO,  3,  pBTi,  paatuia. 
pateO,  3,  pa  tui,  — ■ 
patlor,  -l,  pagans  [psr-petior].. 


paveacC,  a 
peetO,  3,  p 
pel-liciO,  3 


ectum  [-liolO]. 
ilsuni,  176.  d.  k, 
m-pella,  etc.]. 


,na 


pendeO,  3,  pependi,  -pe: 

pendO,  3,  pependi,  peninm. 
per-agO,  3,  -eg),  -actum. 
per-cellO,  3,  -cull,  -oulaum. 
per-dO,  see  eiO ;  p.p.  -oTtua. 
per-currO,  3,  -cum  (-cucurri),  -curium. 
peiMlO,  3,  -dldi,  -ditnm,  209.  a.  s. 
per-ficiO,  3,  -feci,  -factum  [f aeiO] . 
per-friiigO,   3,  Jregi,  -frftotnm  [bangs]. 


lereS,  3,  perrexi,  perrectun 
pec-lego,  3,  -legT,  -leotum  p. 


a  peg*]. 

per-Oana,  r"  ■* 

per-petlor,   ..  .   . .  _. 

per-qntrO,  3,  -quieiyi,  -qulsltum  [quaere], 

par-apicia,  3,  -apaxi,  -spaotum. 

per-tin«l,'2,  -ni*  —  [teneO]. 
par-tondO,  3,  -tudi,  -tuaum, 
peaaum-dO,  like  do,  209.  a.  s.,  428. 1, 
potoaHfl  (petliaO),  S,  — ,  — ,  263.  2.  6. 
petO,  3.  pntSvi  (-ii),  petitum,  177./. 
piget  (impera.),  -ire,  pignlt,  208.  6  (plgV 

plngO  [™\,  3,  pinii,  plctum. 
pinaO,  3,  -si, piua-  (pinatum,  plntnm). 
piaO,  3,  piaivi  (-11),  piatum  (aee  pinafl). 
placeO,   2,   -ui,   -itum   (placet,  impera., 

206.  a). 
plangO,  3,  pl&nxi,  plauctum. 
plaudO,  3,  plaiiBi,  plauaum  [ei-plodo,  etc. ; 

ap-plandO]. 
plectO,  3,  pleil,  plexum,  174,  176.  ft.  1. 
-pleotor,  -I,  -pleius. 
-pleB,  2,  -plevi,  -plotum  (only  in  compa., 

aa  com-pleo). 
pllcO,  1,  -plicnl  (-plicavi),  -plloitnm  (^>li- 

cfitom). 
pluit,  3,  plait  (plflvit),  174, 306.  a  (plutmt. 

id. «.). 
polleO,  2,  — ,  — . 
pollnO,  3,  -ui,  -atom  [InO], 
pons,  3,  posui,  poaitum. 
porr-lda,  3,  — ,  -rectum  Jlaclo]. 
por-rigo  (poi^O),  3,  -ren,  -rSctum. 
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pownm,  posse,  potui,  — ,  196.  b  (potis  sum, 
pote  sum,  possiera,  polerint,  potisit, 
poteBtnr,  poaaltar.  Id.,  footnote). 

potior,  -In,  potitus. 

pott,  1,  -StI,  -atnm  (potam). 

praebeo,  2,  -ni,  -itam  [habaoj. 

prae-celio,  3,  — ,  —  [cello] . 

prae-cino,  3,  -olnui,  —  [canO]. 

prae-enrrfp,  3,  -cum  (-cuuurri),  -cursum. 

prae-atui,  306.  e. 

prae-lego,  3,  -lSgi,  -tectum  [lego]. 

pr&oaagio,  4, 


6  (see  i 


m).   . 


prae-aideO,  2,  -aSdi,  —  [sedeOl. 

prae-sto,  1,  -atiti,  -Btitum  (-statum)  (prae- 

stat,  Impers.,  208.  e). 
prae-snm,  -esse,  -fin,  (-fnturas). 
prandeo,  2,  prandi,  prananm. 
prebendo   (prendo),   3,   -di,    prehensum 


prtt-tendfl,  3 


is  (-sua). 


m  est,  208.  b  (pudendua,  I 
pnerasco,  3,  — ,  — . 

pungo  [pun],  3,  pupugi,  punctata  [com-]. 
puWsco,  3,  putul,  — . 

qnaerO,  3,  qnaesm,  quaesTtnin  [re-qnlrO] 

(cf.  quaeso). 
quaesO,  3,  detect.,  206.  «  (cf .  quaero). 
qoasHfi,  1,  Kg.,  263.  2. 
quatio,  3,  -cussi,  quasanm  [con-cntlo]. 
qneO,  qaire,  qaivi,  qaitUB,  206.  d  (qaltur, 

etc..  Id.  n.)  ;  cf.  neqneo. 
queror,  -I,  questus. 
quiescO,  3,  quievj,  qaietam. 


re-cldo,  3,  reccldi,  (reeasuras)  [cado], 
re-eido,  3,  -cjdi,  -cisum  [caedo]. 
re-cipio,  3,-cepi, -ceptum  [capio]  (recepec. 

183.3). 
re-clndd,  3,  -si,  -num. 
red-do,  3,  reddidl,  redditnm,  209.  a.  u. 
red-igo,  3,  -egi,  -actum  [agO]. 
rod-imO,  3,  -enu,  -emptum. 
ra-fellO,  3,  -felli,  —  ffallS]. 
re-fereio,  4,  -fersi,  -fertum  [farrio]. 
re-ferfi,  -ferre,  rettuli,  relitum  [ferC], 
re-fert,  -ferre,  -tulit  (impers.),  208.  c. 
re-ficiO,  3,  -feci,  -tectum, 
rego,  3,  rexi,  rectum  [ar-rigo  etc. ;  pergC 

re-linqnO,  3,  -liqul,  -Uctnm  [UnqoO]. 
re-minisor,  -i,  — , 


premO,  3,  press!,  pressnm  [re-prlmd]. 

prfndO,  see  prehendo. 

prO-cunO,  3,  -cam  (-encurri),  -caraam. 

prod-BO,  4,  -li,  -itam,  203.  e. 

prtd-igO,  3,  -i&,  -ietnm  [ago], 

pro-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditam,  209.  a.  n. 

prO-fatOa,  206.  a, 

priJ-ncW,  3,  -feci,  Jecfoim. 

pro-ficiBcor,  -I,  profectus. 

pro-flteor,  -Sri,  -f essus. 

pro-mineO,  -ere,  -Hi,  — , 

promo,  3,  -mpsi,  -mptum   15.  3. 

pHS-sillO,  3,  -ni  (-iyi),  —  [salio]. 

pro-sum,  prOdease,  profm  1-futQrus),  198. 


re-pello,  3,  reppuE  (repnli), . 
reperlo,  4,  reppcri,  repertnm. 
repO,  3,  rjpsi,  — . 

re-primo,  3,  -nressi,  -pressnm  [pramo], 
re-quiro,  3,  -sivi,  -sltnm  [quaero]. 
re-aideo,  2,  -sedi,  — . 
re-silio,  4,  -ni  (-ii),  — . 
re-aipIsoB,  3,  -sipivi,  —  [sapio]. 
re-aisto,  3,  -stiti,  — . 
re-spergo,  3,  -*T,  -anm  [apargO] . 
re-sponueO,  2,  -di,  -sponsam  [spondeo], 
re-stat  (Impers.),  208.  c. 
re-sto,  1,  -stifi,  — ,  309.  a.  V. 


rigeO,  2,  rlgni,  — ■ 
rigeBCO,  3,  rlguT,  - 
ringor,  3,  rictus. 
rOdo,  3,  rosi,  rosui 


i,  rntum  (rniturus),  176. 0  [&, 


saepio, 
salio,'  4 


salui  (salii),  [saltum]  [de-aOio]. 
salve,  salvere,  206.  g. 
sancio  [sac],  4,  sann,  sanctum,  177.  b.  n. 
aftnescO,  3,  -eanni,  —  [con-], 
aaplo,  3,  Bapii,  — , 
aareio,  4,  sarsi,  sartnm. 
satia-do,  -dare,  -dedl,  -datnm,  209.  a.  K. 
"fl,  3,  Bt-~ 
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seated  (scale),  -ire  or  -ire,  —,  —. 

scaturia,  4,  — ,  — . 

scln*  (  =  scisne),  13.  x.  (see  sola). 

scinda  [bcid],  3,  acidi,  sciasnm,  ITT.  c.  n, 

BciO,  4,  -Ivi,  acltum  (soln',  13.  M.). 

waacO,  3,  sciyi,  icitai. 

scribe,  3,  scripsi,  scriptum,  ITS.  ft.  N.1. 

BCnlpC,  3,  sculpsi,  Bculptum. 

sE-eerne,  3,  -crevi,  -cretum. 

seca,  1,  -ui,  sectum  (also  secfituraa). 

sedea,   2,    sedi,    Bessum    [ad-,   poa^iidea, 

etc. ;  snper-sedeO]. 
se-lige,  3,  -leg!,  -lectnm  [lege]. 
senesoO,  3,  -aemu,  — . 
BcutiO,  4,  seUBi,  sensutn. 
sepelie,  4,  sepelivi,  sepnltmn. 
seqaor,  -i,  Becfltas,  190. 
sera  (entwine),  3,  semi,  sertum. 
sera  (joio) ,  3,  se  ri,  satum. 
serpo,  3,  Be-rpsi,  — . 
side,  3,  sidi  (-sedi),  -seasum. 
silea,  2,  -ni,  — . 
BingultiO,  i,  -iti,  — . 

sine,  3,  am,  situm  (sirls,  etc.,  181.  fl.N.l). 
aiata  [sta]  ,  3,  stiti,  statum. 
aMe,  4,  -IvI,  — . 
aedes  (  =  si  audes),  13.  s. 
solea,  Bolero,  solitus,  192. 
solve,  3,  solri,  solutnm,  ITT.  e,  261.  N. 
aona,  1,  -ui,  -itnm  (-aturas). 
sorbee,  2,  sorbui  (rarely  sorpsi),  — . 
sparge,  3,  aparsi,  sparsnm  [ad-apergo]. 
spema,  3,  sprevi,  spretum,  ITT.  a.  M. 
-Bpioio,  3,  -apen,  -spectum. 
splendee,  2,  -ni,  — . 
spondee,  2,  spopondi,  spansnm  [re-]. 
Spue,  3,  -spui,  —, 
squalea,  2,  — ,  — . 

statue,  3,  -ui,  -utum,  ITS.  d  [oon-atltuO]. 
BtarnO,  3,  stravi,  stratum,  ITT.  a.  H. 


suf-fere,  sufferre,  sustuli,  aubuttum. 

enl-flde,  3,  -(eel,  -fectus  [laoie]. 

auf-fodiC,  3,  -fodi,  -fossum.- 

sug-gerP,  3,  -gesfli,  -gestum. 

saga,  3,  sun,  auetum. 

sultis  {=  si  vultia),  13.  n. 

sum, esse,  fui,  (futiirus),  1T0;  fui  (forom, 

lore,  170.  a;  taena,  -seas,  ens,  id.  6; 

fuvimns,   fuvisset,  Biem,  fuam,  (uia, 

eselt,  eseont,   id.  b.  tr.j  bomost,  etc., 

13. ».). 
sumO,  3,  Bumpal,  sumptum,  IB.  11. 

super-do,  -dire,  -dedi,  -datum,  209.  a.  v. 

Buper-flt,  defect.,  204.  c. 

snpor-fluo,  3,  — ,  —  [fluOj. 

"snper-sta,  1,  -Bteti,  — . 

super-sum,  see  sum  (superest,  impers., 

Burdesca,  3,  snrdui,  — , 

surge  (sur-riga),  3,  eurrezi,  surrectum. 

sur-ripia,  3,  -ui  (surpui),  -reptum  [rapia]. 

ta  IjttO,  2,  -ui,  — . 

tabesca,  3,  tabui,  — . 

taedet  (impers.),  -ere,  taeduit,  pertaesum 

est,  208.  b 
tangO  [tag,,  . 

[con-tinga]. 
tega,  3,  ten,  tectum,  186. 
temnO,  3,  -temps!,  -temptum,  1T6.  ft.  1. 
tenda  [ten],  3,  teteudl,  teutum. 
tenee,  2,  teunl,  -tentom  [con-tineB,  etc.]. 
tepeace,  3,  tepui,  — 


□  (in  romp,, 
ssex-j. 
sta,  stare,  steti,  -atatum  (-6  tit-),  209.  a, 

BtrepO,  3,  Btrepnl,  — . 
stridee,  2,  stridi,  — . 
stride,  3,  Btridi,  — . 

atrue,  3,  struxi,  struetum. 
studeo,  2,  -ni,  — . 
Btnpee,  2,  et  upui,  — , 
stnpe'sce,  3,  -etupui, — . 
auadee,  2,  bussi,  suasum. 
sub-da,  3,  -dldi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  s. 
Bab-lga,  3,  -egi,  -actum  [age], 
snc^lda,  3,  -cldi,  —  [cadO]. 
flnc-oldo,  3, -cidi, -ciBum  fcaedo]. 


-timescO,  3,  -timni,  — . 

tinge  (tingue),  3,  tinii,  tioctum,  178.  ft.  K.*. 

tollO,  3,  sustuli,    aublatum,   211.  /.    N. 

[atrtolld]. 
tondeO,  2,  -totondi  (-tondi),  tOnmm,  ITT.  c 
tone,  1,  -ui,  -tonitum  (-tons turn). 
torpsa,  2,  — ,  — . 
torqueO,  2,  torsi,  tortum. 


treme,  i 
trlbua, 
triido,  i 

tumeO,  2, 


-ibui,  tribatum. 
tuitus  (tutus,  adj.). 


5,  3,  -tumnt,  —  [in-]. 

tunda  [tod],  3,  tutudl,  tunsum  (-tflsum| 

fob-tun  dp  ]. 
turgea,  2,  tarsi,  — . 
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ulciscor,  -I,  nltna. 
ungO  i-aa),  3,  unri,  Qnctom. 
urgeO,  2,  urai,  — . 
urO,  3,  ussi,  UBtam   (bo  comp 
comburO). 

vacat  (Impprs.),  208.  c. 
vad&,  3,  -vasi,  -vitaum. 

valeO,  2,  -Hi,  (-itilniiii. 


-tH- 


vftlcsnl,  3,  -Ul,  — . 
vauesco,  3, 
vehO,  3,  tS 

tijIM  rvollrti,  3,  velli  (-vuM>,  T 
vvudo,  :i,  -ilidi,  -ditum,_42S.  i. 
vcueO  (6e  aofci),  4, 


vereor,  -eri,  -IttlB,  190. 
vf  itu  (vorrO),  3,  -verri, 


verto<vort0),3, 

vorti  vera 

jm,178.*.s.i 

156.  a.  n.) 

vesperiscit  (impere.),  208. 

a,  363.1. 

veteraacO,  3,  ve 

-iri,   viauB 

(videtai,  im- 

,';*«.  e). 

vittf,  2, 

[vievil, 

TigeO,: 

';  -ni,  - 

vilr   (= 

vlsne.  Bee  vol6). 

vineio, 

vino}  [■ 

,;,:i  v 

jjci,  victum 

TisO  jvip],  3,  vibI,  — ,  263.  4.  N. 
viviscS,  3,  -vuri,  — ,  [re-]. 
vivO,  3,  vixi,  victum  (viiet,  181.6.  B-*t 
volO,    velle,    volm,   199   (buIHb,  13.  I 

199.  N.;  vin',  13.  ».). 
YolvO,  3,  volvi,  volutwn. 

voveo,  2,  tovi,  votnm. 
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Note.  —  The  numerical  references  are  to  sections,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  which  the 
page  (p.)  is  referred  to.  The  letters  and  some  numerals  refer  to  subsections.  The 
letter  K.  signifies  Note;  ftn.,.  footnote.  Abl.  .=  ablative;  ace.  =  accusative;  adj.= 
adjective;  adv.=adverb  or  adverbial;  apod.  =  apodosls ;  app.  =  appositive  or  appo- 
sition; cf.  =  compare ;  amp.  =  compound  or  composition ;  eompar.  ^comparative  or 
comparison;  conj.=conjugationoreonjunction;  constr.=construction ;  dal.=dative; 
geu.  =genitive;  gen  A.  =  gender ;  imv.  =  imperative ;  ind.  disc,  K=lndlrect  discourse; 
loc.  =  locative ;  nom.  =  nominative ;  prep.  =  preposition ;  snbj.  =  subject ;  subjv.  =' 
subjunctive;  vb.  =  verb;  w.=with.    (Other  abbreviations  present  no  difficulty.) 


A,  quantity  of  final,  004.  d. 

i,  ace.  of  Greek  nounsin,  81.  2;  as  nom. 
ending,  decl.  Ill,  gend.,  84-87. 

I,  in  decl.  I,  37;  stem-vowel  of  eonj.  I, 
171,  174,  179.  a,  259;  In  subjunctive, 
179:  preps.  In  -a,  adv.  use  of,  433.  4. 

I-,  primary  sums,  234.  1.  1. 

l(ab,abi),use,220.6,  221.1,429.6;  com- 
pounded with  vhs.,  267.  a;  w.  abl.  of 
agent,  405 ;  w,placo  from  which,  426. 1 ; 
w.  names  of  towns,  428.  a;  expressing 
position,  429.  6 ;  as  adv.  expressing  dis- 
tance, w.  abl.  of  degree  of  difference, 


t,  407.  d;  ' 


.   dat., 

w.  abl.  of  ger- 


I  parte,  398,  429.  6. 
ab  and  au  In  infers,  200.  a.  n. 
Abbreviations  of  pnnnomens,  108.  c. 
Ability,  verbs  of,  constr.,  466;  in  apod., 
617.  «. 

aflned,  36.  e;   in  -abas,  43. 

.  K.»,  49.  e,  80.  ftn.,  92./; 

decl.  Ill,  74.  s;   roles  of 

having  abl,  in -I ." 


409;  w.  aono  etc.,  364;  w.  utot,  frnor, 
etc.,  410;  w.  opus  and  isus,  411.  Man- 
ner, 412.  Accompaniment,  413.  Degree 
of  difference,  414;  qui  .  .  .  eS,  414. 
a.  Quality,  416;  price,  416;  charge  or 
penalty,  353. 1.  Specification,  418;  w. 
algmiB  etc.,  id.  6.  Abl.  Absolute,  419; 
adverbial  use,  Id.  c;  replacing  subord. 
clauses,  420;  supplying  place  of  perf. 
act.  part.,493.  2.  Place,  422,  426.  3;  w. 
vbs.  and  fiftne,  431  and  a.  Abl.  of 
time,  423;  of  time  w.qnam,  434.  ».;  of 
place  from  which,  426.  1 ;  names  of 
towns,  flomue,  rfls,  427. 1 ;  *»  urbe  Rami, 
428.  6.  Locative  abl.,  428.  3;  way  by 
which,  429.  a;  w.  transitive  compounds, 
396.  H.i;  time  within  which,  424.  c; 
-duration  of  time,  id.  6.  Abl.  w.  preps., 
220.6,  221,430,435;  w. «»  for  part,  gen., 
348.  e;  w.  pro  (in  defence  of),  379.  v. ; 
w.  palam  etc.,  432.  c;  abl.  of  gerund, 


of  i-sten 

form,  78 : 

6;  of  decl.  IV,  in 


abl.  used  gen. 


Abounding,  words  of,  w.  abl.,  409.  a 


I  by,  220.  6 ;  ad- 
is  of,  214.  e,  cf.  216.  4. 
,  Syntax,  398-420;   classifica- 
tion and  meaning,  398,  399,  Separation, 
400;  w.vbs.offresdom.401;  w.eomps., 


Slea,  id.  a;  w.  constate  etc.,  id.  b\  w. 
icere,  Id.  c;  w.  nonns,  id.  d.  Cause, 
404;  causa,  gratia,  Id.  c.  Agent,  405; 
means  for  agent,  405.  5.  n. '.  Compari- 
son, 406;  opniSnt,  epi,  eta..  Id.  a:  w. 


Absence,  vbs.  of,  w.  abl.,  401. 

Absolute  case,  see  Abl.  Absolute. 

Absolute  use  of  vb.,  273.  2.  ». ",  387.  >. 

absque  tnS  etc.,  in  PI.  and  Ter.,  617./. 

Abstract  nouns,  gend.,  32;  In  plur.,  100. 
e;  endings,  238;  w.neut. adj. ,287. 4.  a, 
289;  abstract  quality  denoted  by  neut, 
adj.,  289.  a. 

absum,  constr.,  373.  6. 

■•bus,  in  dat.  and  abl.  plur.,  decl.  1, 43.  e. 
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■ccMit  at,  869.  2. 

Accent,  rules  of,  12;  effect  In  modifying 
vowels,  p.  27.  Itn.  1;  id  decl.  II,  49.  6; 

Incomps.  of  tadS,  204.  5;  musical,  611. 


In  pomps,  w.  dat.,  3T0,  381:  in  comps., 
W.aco., 370.6;  w.  ace.  with  ad  is.,  385. 
a;  end  of  motion,  426.  2,  cf.  363;  w. 


accidit,  synopsis,  207 ; 


Accompaniment,  abl.  of,  413. 

Accomplishment,  vbs.  of,  w.  subjv.,  668. 

Accusative,  defined,  3fi.  d;  In  -m  and 
-s,  38.  c;  In  -1m,  decl.  Ill,  75.  o,  6;  ii 
-ii  (plur.),  7T;  in  -«;  81.  2;  ace.  o 
decl.  IV,  used  as  supine,  94.  6;  nent 
ace.  used  as  adv.,  214.  d,  cf .  216. 1 ;  fern 
used  as  adv.,  Id.  2. 

Accusative,  Syntax,  386-397  {see  338) 
w.  vbs.  of  remembering,  360  and  a,  e 
d;  and  gen.  w.  vbs.  of  reminding,  361 
w.  impersonalS|"354.&,  388.C,  466.2;  w 
ad  with  interest  and  rtfert,  360.  6;  w 
dat.,  362;   w.  componnds  of  ad,  ante, 
ob,  370.  6 ;  vbs.  varying  between  ace. 
of  end  of  motion  and  dat.,  363;   w.  ad 
fordat.,  385.  o;  after  propter  etc.,  432. 
direct  object,  274,  387;  w.  iuvfl  ei 
367.  a;  ace.  or  dat.  w.  vbs.,  367.  6, 
ace.  w.  vbs.  of  feeling  and  taste,  388 
330.  a ;  w.  coraps.  of  ciicom  and  tra 
388.  6 ;  cognate  ace.,  390 ;  adverbial  i 
of,  390.  e,  d  and  sA,  397.  a;  two  ao 
satives,  391;  pred.  Bee,  892-3;  second- 
ary object,  394-6  ;  ace.  W.  pass,  of  vbs. 
of  asking  etc.;396.  6.  n.;  synecdochical 
ace.  (of  specification),  397.  6;  In  excla- 
mations, id.  d\   duration  and  extent, 
423, 426;  end  of  motion,  426.  2 :  names 
of  towns,  domus,  r&s,  427.  2; 
ad  urbem,  428.6;  ace.  w.  ante  diem,  424. 

S;  w.  preps.,  220.  a,  c;  w.  «d  or  in  (o 
enote  penalty,  353.  2.  N. ;  w.  pridig, 
piopins,  etc.,  342.  a;  sec  of  gerund, 
506;  of  anticipation, 576;  sobj.  of  inf., 
397.6,452,453.2,469;  as  pred.  after  inf., 
465.  a;  subj.  in  ind.  disc.,  579,  581. 

Accusing  and  acquitting,  vbs.  of,  constr., 
362. 

Seer,  decl.,  115;  compar.,  125. 

-Scene,  adj.  ending,  247. 

■ties,  decl.,  98.  a. 

acquiescS,  w.  abl.,  431. 

Actions,  names  of,  237 ;  nouns  of  action 
w.  gen,  ,348. 

Active  voice,  154.  a,  186 ;  change  to  pass., 
275. 

Aots,  nouns  denoting,  239. 

-•cos  (-leas),  adj.  ending,  249. 

■em,  gend.,  90.  Exe. 

«d,  use,  220.  a,  221. 2 ;  in  comp.,  16, 267.  a ; 
w.  aec.  to  denote  penalty,  363.  2.  h.; 


e;  meaning  near,  428.  d; 
in  expressions  of  time,  424.  e ;  following 
its  noun,  435;  w.  gerund,  600. 

additar,  constr. ,  568. 

•deS  (verb),  constr.,  370,  6. 

■4*0  at,  637.2.  s.'. 

-adli,  patronymic  ending,  244. 

adiuvfi,  w.  acc.,  367.  a. 

Adjective  prononna,  see  Pronouns. 

Adjectives.  Definition,  20.  6;  formed 
like  nouns,  109;  ft-  and  o-stems,  110- 
112.  Declension,  110-122;  decl.  1  and 
n,  110-113;  decl.  Ill,  114-121;  decl. 
Ill,  three  terminations,  116;  onetenni- 
nation,  117, 118;  variable,  indeclinable, 
defective,  122.  Comparison,  123-131: 
decl.  of  comparative,  120.  Numeral 
adjs.,  132-137;  derivative adjs.,  242-255. 

Adjectives,  Syntax.  Maac.  adjs.,  122. 
d;  adjs.  of  com.  gend.,  id.;  as  advs., 
214.  d,  «  <ct  218),  290;  adj.  as  app^ 

as  adjs.,  321.  c;  advs.  used  as  adjs., 
321.  d;  participles  used  as  adjs.,  494. 
Agreement  of  adjs.,  286,  287 ;  attribute 
and  predicate,  287 ;  use  of  nent.  adjs., 
289.  Adjs.  w.  adverbial  force,  290.  Two 
comparatives  w.  quam,  292.  Adj.  pro- 
nouns, 296-298.  Gen.  W  adjs.  of  decl. 
Ill  Instead  of  nom.,  343.  c.  N.  1.  Adjs. 
w.  part,  gen.,  346.  2;  w.  dat.,  383;  w. 
acc.,388.d.x.s;  w.inf.,461;  w.supine 
in  -i,  610.  Position  of  adjs.,  698.  a,  b. 
Adjective  phrase,  277. 

admoneS,  constr.,  361. 

Admonishing,  vbs.  of,  const)'.,  563. 

Adonic  verse,  626. 3. 

adapergc,  constr.,  364. 

adBlor,  constr.,  367.  6. 

Adverbial  acc.  ,390. 6,  c,  d,  and  k.  *,397.  a. 

Adverbial  conjunctions,  20.  g.  x. 

Adverbial  phrases,  216, 277. 

Adverbs,  defined,  20.  e;  formed  from 
adjs.,  214  and  c,d,e,  218;  case-forms  or 
phrases,  216;  comparison  of  advs.,  218: 
numeral  advs.,  138.  Classification  of 
advs.,  217;  correlative  forms  of  advs. 
of  place,  217.  s. 

Advesbs,  Syntax,  321.     Advs.  n 


,  ._..  Advs.  W.  nenns,  321.  e. 
K.(  correlative  advs.  nsed  as  conjs.,  323. 
f,g\  part.gen.w. advs., 346. a.4;  dat. 
w.  advs.,  384 ;  compar.  of  adv.  followed 
by  quam,  406;  adv.  as  protasis,  521.  o- 
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Adversative  conjunctions,  223.  o.  2,  22 

It. 
adversos,  219;  w.  ace.,  220.  a;  as  ads 

433.2. 
ae,  diphthong,  2;  sound  of,  6.  ».*,  8, 
aMSs,  sing,  and  plur.,  107.  a. 
aeger,  dec!.,  113.  a. 
aemnlor,  constr.,  367.  b. 
Aeneade*.  decl.,  44. 
Aeneas,  decl.,  44. 
aequilis,  decl.,  76.  a.  2;  Constr.  w.  gen 


teqai  (abl.),  w.  compar.,  406.  a. 

aequor,  decl.,  64. 

Sir,  use  of  plur.,  100.  6. 

aes,  use  of  plur.,  100.  b. 

aetls,  decl.,  72. 

aether,  decl.,  SI. 

Affecting,  ace.  of,  386. 

affinis,  decl.,  76.  6.2;  constr.  w.  gen.,  38S. 
c  and  1. 

Affirmative,  expressed  by  two  negatives, 
326;  nonne  expecting  affirm,  answer, 
332.  b;  ways  of  saying  yea,  336  and  a. 

Agency,  nouns  of,  236;  rel.  clause  equiv- 
alent to,  308.  c. 

Agent,  dat.  of,  w.  gerundives,  374;  w. 
pert,  parts.,  375;  abl.  of,  409;  agent 
regarded  as  means,  Id.  6;  animal  as 
agent,  id.  nA 

ager,  decl.,  47. 

ajisredior,  constr.,  370.  b. 

Agnomen,  108.  a.  x. 

ago,  forms  of,  omitted,  319.  a. 

Agreeing,  verbs  of,  w.  gerundive,  BOO.  4. 

Agreement,  280;  of  nouns,  281;  in  app., 
282;  in  predicate,  283;  of  adjs.,  286; 
of  demonstrative  pronouns,  296 ;  of  pos- 
sessive pronouns,  302;  of  relatives, 
306,  306 ;  of  verbs,  316,  317. 

-al  for  -ae,  deel.  I,  43.  a;  603.  a.  2.  K. 
■  -isin,  decl.,  43.  e.  n.». 


allns,  dec!.,  113;  gen.,  id.  o,  of.  343;  com- 
pounds,  113.  e;  alias  w.  abl.,  ac,  nisi, 
quam,  407.  d. 

alia*..     "-'■ 


-alas,  names  In,  decl.,  49./;  -Slue  in  Pros- 
ody, 603./.  H.*. 

al.  ending,  2B4.  7;   nouns  In,  68.  ftn.  1. 

-al  and  -ar,  neuters  in  (decl.  Ill),  66.  6, 
76.  a.  3. 

alacer,  decl.,  115.  a;  compar.,  131.  b. 

albus,  not  compared,  131.  d. 

Alcaic  verse,  625.  9, 10. 

Alcmanian  strophe,  617.  a. 

■ate,  noun  ending,  264.  7 ;  list  of  nouns 
in,  68.  ftn.  2. 

aliens*,  for  possessive  gen.  of  alias,  113.  d, 
343.  a. 

aliqnls  (-qui),  decl.,  151.  s ;  meaning,  310, 


alter,  decl.,  113.  6;  gen   and  comps.,  id. 

e,  e;  use,  316;  reciprocal  use,  145.  c 

31B.  a. 
alter  . . .  after,  316.  a. 

altera  est  res  ut,  568.  ftn.  2. 

alterater  decl.,  113.  e;  use,  319. 

Although,  how  expressed,  B27,  B35.  e. 

alvos  (arms),  gend.,  48.  Exc. 

am-,  see  amb-. 

■am,  adv.  ending,  218.  2. 

amb-  (am-,  an-),  inseparable  prefix,  267.  6. 

ambages,  decl.,  78.1. 

ambB,  decl.,  p.  59.  ftn.;  6  in,  p. 427. ftn.  1. 

amesa,  decl., 121.  a.  3. 

amplias,  without  qnant,  407.  c. 

amaasim,  ace,  7B.  a.  3, 103.  6.  4. 

an,  anne,  annSn,  in  double  questions,  335. 

Anacrusis,  608.  g. 

AnapEHt,  609.  6.  2;  anapfeatie  verse,  613. 

Anaphora,  998.  /. 
ancepa,  decl.,  121.  a.  3. 
Ancblsea,  decl.,  44. 
Andromache,  decl.,  44. 
-Incus,  adj.  ending,  247. 
-nimal,  decl.,  69. 


Animal. 


I.  of  E 


w.  vbs.,  Id. 


•nimI(loe.),w.adj. 

annllls,  decl.,  76.  a.  z. 

Annalistic  present,  469.  a. 

Answers,  forms  of,  336,  337. 

ant-,  eat-,  stem-endings,  83.  a. 

ante,220.a;  uses, 221.3;  compounded w. 
vbs.,  267.  a;  in  compounds,  w.  dat., 
370,  w.  ace,  id.  ft;  adverbial  use  of, 
433. 1 ;  followed  by  quam,  434, 

ante  diem,  424.  g. 

Antecedent,  its  use  w.  relative,  305-307 ; 
undefined,  constr., 535.  See  Indefinite 
antecedent. 

antecSdB,  constr.,  370.  6. 

anteet,  constr.,  370  6. 

antegredior,  constr.,  370.  b. 

Antepenult,  defined,  12.  ftn. 

antequam  950,  651 ;  In  ind.  disc,  585.  6.  v. 

Anlibacchius,  609.  d.  s 

Anticipation,  ace.  of,  5' 

Antithesis,  698./. 
anas,  gend.,  90.  Exc 
-anus,  adjs.  in,  249. 


76;  becomes  nom., 
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Aoriet  (  =  hist,  pert.),  161.  2,  473.  Asyodoton,  323.  6,  601.  e. 

apace,  206.  g.  At,  meaning  near,  428.  d. 

■peitua,  compat.  or,  124.  a.  at,  nee,  324.  d ;  at  enlm,  id. ;  at  vtro,  324.  k 

Apex,  10.  H.  it-,  patriot  stem-ending,  Tl.  5;  decl.,  78 

apis,  decl.,  T8.  2.  3,  121.  a.  4. 

Apodosis,  defined,  512;   Introduced   by  iter,  decl.,  112.  a;  not  compared,  131.  d 

corral.,  Id.  b ;  may  be  suliord.,  id.  c;  and  N. 

forms  of,  514,  516  a. ;  potential  subjv.,  Atbematic  verbs,  1T4.  2. 

447.3.N.;  subjv.of  modesty, 447.1 ;  vbs.  AtbJe,  decl.,  62. 

ofnecessityete.,522.a;  complex  apod.,  Atlis,  decl.,  82,  83.  e. 

523;  apod,  omitted,  624;  apod.  In  Ind.  atqne  (ao) ,  use,  324.  fl,c;  after  adja.  of  like- 

disc,  58!).   2.      See   Conditional    Sen-  ness,  384.  s.'\  after  alias,  407.  d. 

Appointing,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  3113.  fltifli,  decl.,  117.  a. 

Apposition,  see  Appositive,  Attraction  of  case  of  relative,  306.  a;  of 

Appositive,  denned,  282;  agreement  of,  case  of  antecedent, id.  «.;  of  aubjectin 

281,  282.  e;  w.  Inc.,  Id.  d;  gen.  as  app.  ind.  disc.,  581.  N.s. 

to  possessive,  302.  e ;  gen.  need  for  app.,  Attraction,  subjunctive  of,  691.  2,  593. 

343.  d;sodat.,373.a;rel.  clause  equiv-  Attributive   adjective   denned,  285.   1; 

alent  to  app.,  308.  ej  ace.  as  app.  to  a  number,  288.  a;  takes  gend.  of  near- 
clause,  397.  /;  app.  instead  of  voc.,  eet  noun,  287. 1. 

340.  a;  app.  in  connection  with  inf.,  -atos,  adj.  ending,  246. 

453  and  u.»,  andicter,  compar.,  218. 

aptus  ad,  385.  a;  aptns  w.  dat.  of  gerund  aula,  decl.,  44. 

etc.,  505.  a.  ftn.  2;  aptns  qni,  536./.  aureus,  not  compared,  131.  d. 

apod,  220.  a;  use,  221.4;  in  quoting,  428.  auras  as  pres.  part.,  491. 

d.  n.  *.  ant,  use,  324.  e,  335.  d.  s. 

aqollis,  decl.,  76.  a.  2.  antem,  use,  324.  d,j,  599.  6. 

-ar,  nom.  ending,  decl.  Ill,  68.  a,  65.  b,  Author  w.  apnd,  428.  d.  m.*. 

7fi.a.2;  68.  ftn.  1;  gend.,  87.  Authority  in  Prosody,  602. 

arbor  (-5s),  decl.,  62.  nA  avis,  decl.,  76.  6. 1. 

arceB,  constr.,  364.  n.  '.  -Si,  verbal  adj.  ending,  261;  adja.  In, 

Archilochian  verse,  622.  w.  gen,,  349.  c. 

irdeS,  V.  abl.',  404.  a.  baccar,  decl.,  76.  a.  8. 

-aria,  suffix,  264.  2.  BaecbJac  verse,  628.  b. 

-iris,  adj.  ending,  248.  Bacchiui,  609.  d. 

Arisiophanic  verse,  62B.  2,  Baiae,  decl.,  43.  e.  v.  '. 

•hium,  noun  ending,  254.  3.  -bam,  tense-ending,  168.  b. 

-Anus,  adj.  ending,  260.  a;  nonn  ending.  Bargaining,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  563;  geron- 

254. 1.  dive,  SOU.  4;  clause,  663.  d. 

Arrangement  of  words,  696-601.  Base,  27. 

Arsis  and  thesis,  611  and  ftn.  basis,  decl.,  82. 

Arts,  names  of,  decL  1,  44.  Beginning,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  466. 

artus,  decl.,  92.  c.  Believing,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  367. 

as,  value  of,  632 ;  gen.  of,  417.  a.  belli,  loc.  use  of,  427.  a. 

■3s,  in  ace.  plur.  of  Greek  nouns,  81.  6.  helium,  decl.,  46. 

■as,  old  gen.  ending,  43.  6 ;    Greek  nom.  bellus,  compar.,  131.  a. 

ending,  83.  e;  patronymic,  244;  gend.  Belonging,  adjs-  of,  w.  gen.,  385.  c 

of  nouns  in,  86   b;  -as, -itis, see  it-;  bene,  companson,  218;   in  phrase  corn. 

adjs.  in -as,  249.  pounds,  12.   a.   Exe.  1,    266.  b;  conv 

Asclepladic  verse,  625.  6,  6.  pounds  of,  constr.,  868.  2. 

Asking,  vbs.  of,  w.  two  ace.,  398;  w.  abl.,  Benefiting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  367. 

396.  a ;  w.  subjunctive  clause,  563.  -bar,  names  of  months  in,  decl.,  116.  a. 

Aspirates,  4  and  ftn.  2.  bicolot,  duel.,  122.  a. 

Assertions,  direct,  in  indie,  167.  a.  bicorpor,  119.  H. 

Assimilation  of  consonants,  15.  6, 10;  in  -bills,  verbal  adj.  ending,  262. 

prefixes,  16.  Birds,  gend.  of  names  of,  82. 

-*ssS,  -assere,  In  tut.  pert.,  183.  5.  Birth  or  origin,  nouns  of,  derivation,  244; 

ait,  324.  d.  ■     participles  of,  w.  abl.,  403.  «. 

-aster,  as  noun  ending,  254.  11.  -ba,  tense-ending,  168.  c. 

L, !,;::;■  :;G00gk' 
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We,  duel. ,  T9  ami  6. 
brl-,  stems  ending  in,  < 
-brum,  Kuffli,  240'. 
-bulnm,  suffix,  240. 
-bundua,  verbals  in,  25 


C  for  g.  Id  early  use  and  as  abbreviation, 
1.  a  unci  N.;  lor  qn,  6.  a,  6;  quantity  of 
final  syllables  ending  in,  604.  J. 

cartes,  decl.,  T8,  2. 

caeiss,  decl.,  121. a.  I. 

Mslnm,  w.  masc.  plur.,  106.  6. 

CMre,  decl.,  76.  6.  ».«. 

cassias,  compar.,  131.  a. 

Cwenra,  611.6;  masc.  and  fern.,  615.  c.  s. ; 

buuolic  ctesura,  Id. 
Calendar,  Roman,  631. 
Calends,  631.  a. 
calx,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 
oamaester,  decl.,  110.  a. 
Can,  how  expressed  la  hut.,  157.  6. 
canllis,  dec].,  76.  ft.  2. 

I,  decl.  and  stum,  62.  N.  *,  76.  O.  N.  *, 


78.  I . 


•,  root,6t 


-.  verbs  of  accusing, 


.,  106.  6 


Cardinal  numbers,  132 ; 

o-e ;  use  of  et  with,  136.  a,  ft ;  replaced 
by  distributives,  i;i7. 6, d;  w.oaorpar- 
titive  genitive,  946.  a 

cart,  compar.,  218. 

car6,  decl.,  79. 

cams,  compar.,  124. 

Case-constructions,  333. 

Case-endings,  27.  a ;  final  vowels  in,  38.  y; 
table,  39. 

Case-forms,  words  defective  in,  108. 

Cases,  defined,  36;  position  of  modifying 
case,  S98.  2;  agreement  in,  281;  origin 
and  meaning  of,  338 ;  case  of  rel.  pron., 
306,  306.  a;  same  case  after  as  before 
certain  conis.,  323.  a.  Construction  of 
Cases,  338-436;  Genitive,  842-369; 
Dative,  360-380;  Accusative,  386-397; 
Vocative,  340;  Ablative, 398-420 ;  time 
and  place,  423-431;  cases  w.  preps., 
220,  426.  ftn. 

■an,  decl.,  103./-  9. 

caatram,  caitra,  107. 

Catalectio  verse,  612.  a. 


canal,  w.  gen.,  369.  b,  404.  e;  w.  gen.  ol 
gerund,  504.  6. 

Causal  elauses,  539,  640;  w.  indie,  or 
subjv.,  quod,  quia,  540 ;  w.  indie.,  quoni- 
am,  quaodS,  640.  o;  w.  qui,  535.0;  w.  cum, 
540.  d;  sin  quia,  nfln  quod,  etc.,  in  the 
denial  of  a  reason,  640.  k.1;  causal 
clause  replaced  by  part.,  496;  by  abl. 
abs.;  420.  2. 

Causaloonjunctions,223.a,3,o.7,  224.  II. 
/,-  particles,  539,  640. 

Cause,  ab).  of,  404. 

Cause,  advs.  of,  217.  c. 

Caution  and  effort,  verbs  of,  constr-, 
563.  e. 

cave,  in  prohibitions,  450  (2)  and  n.5; 
DC  omitted  after,  665.  w.». 

cavB8,  constr.,  663. 

-ce,  enclitic,  146.  a. '  and  a.  n.  >. 

Ceasing,  verbs  of,  w.  complem.  Inf.,  466. 

cSdS,  constr.,  366.  H.i. 

celeber,  decl.,  115.  a. 

celer,  forms,  115.  a.  >-.'. 

cflo,  w.  ace.,  386.  c. 

CeltibSr,  decl.,  60.  C. 

ceaseS,  constr.,  563  and  d. 

MrU,  certo,  use,  322.  i 

OEM,  Greek plur.,  48 

cetera,  111.  6;  adverbial  a 


■ecus,  adj.  ending,  247. 
Characteristic,  clauses  of,  634,  5i 

viso,  635.  d\  cause  or  concessiot 

of  result  or  characteristic,  659. 
Characteristic,  expr.  by  participli 
Characteristic  vowel,  37. 
Charge  and  penalty,  gen.  of,  362. 
Chiasmus,  698.  /  and  x. 
Choliambic  trimeter,  618.  c. 
Choosing,  vbs.  of,  w.  two  aces.,  393 
Choriambic  verse,  624.  h, 
ChoHambuz,  609.  c. 
ci  and  ti,  Interchange  of,  6.  it. '. 
-cinlum,  noon  ending,  241.  c. 
-d5,  diminntive  ending,  243.  a. 
dp-,  stems  Id,  deel.  III.  58.  a. 
carol,  cimun,  drcitei,  use,  220.  a,  221 

as  advs.,  433.  2. 
circa,  w.  gerund,  606.  n.  '. 
circum.  compounds  w.  vbs.,  267. 

w.  such  eomps.,  370;  ace.,  388. 
circumuo,  constr.,  364. 
Circumstances   of   action,   419, 

participle  implying,  496. 
da,  dterior,  130.  a. 
Cities,  send,  of  names  of,  32  and 

Locative, 
eltra,  after  its  noun,  436. 
elides,  decl.,  78.  2. 


i,496. 


a;  dat. 
420.  6- 


m.Google 
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Classes,  names  of,  gend.  of,  30.  a.  u.';  468;  inf.  partly  subject,  partly  eomple- 

used  In  plur.,  101.  3.  mentary,  454;  by  analogy,  457.  a. 

Clauses,  defined,  kinds  of,  278',  279;  re-  comjleS,  constr.,  356,  409.  N. 
placed   by    abl.   aba.,    430;    used   as  Completed  action,  tenses  of,  180. 6;  how 
nouns,  343.  c;  dependent,  syntax  of,  formed,  ITS./,  g;  use  of,  473  S. 
519-693;  conditional  tel.,  279.  e,  619;  Complex  conditional  sentences,  623. 
final,    279.  d,    229-633;    consecutive,  Complex  sentence,  278.  6. 
536,  637;  causal,  639,  640;  temporal,  compluiea,  compluria,  120.  c. 
643-566;   substantive,  662-688;   mfini-  compos,  decl.,  121.  a.4,  0.1. 
tive  clauses,  462,  662.  jr.;  substantive  Composition,  all  word-formation  a  pro- 
clauses  o(  purpose,  663;  of  result,  667,  cess  of,  227;  comp.  to  express  relations 
6GS;  indie,  w.  quod,  672;  indirect  ques-  of  words,  338,  386.     See  Comp.  words, 
tions,  673-675 ;  ind.  disc.,  678-603.  Compound  sentence,  denned,  278.  2. 

cUvis,  decl.,  76.  b.  1.  Compound  stems,  imaginary,  266.  a. 

Close  syllables,  7.  H.*.  Compound  suffixes,  233.  2,  235. 

coepl,  306.  Compound  verbs,  267;  ramps,  of  fade. 

Cognate  ace.,  214.  d.  m.,  390.  204.  a,  b. 

Cognomen,  108.  Compound  words,  assimilation  in.  16.  6, 

Collective  noun  with  sing,  or  plur.  vt>.,  16;  defined,  264;  howformed,  265-267. 

317.  d.  Compounds  of  preps.,  w.  dat.,370;  of  sb, 

coins,  gend.,90;  decl.,  106.  a.  M,  ex,  381;  w.  ace.,  388.  6,  396;  qnan- 

Eom-  (con-),  compounded  w.  vbs.,  16,  267.  tity  of,  606.  fc 

a ;  such  may  take  dat.,  370.  con-,  see  cam-. 

Combinations  of  words,  13.  Conative  present,  467;  imperfect,  471.  e. 

comEtBa,  decl.,  44.  concMfl,  constr.,  663  and  c. 

comltiam,  comitia,  107.  Concession,  hortatory  subjv.  of,  440  (cf. 

Command,  see  Imperative ;  in  hortatory  526)  ;  particles  of,  627 ;  quamvls,  at,  627. 

subjv.,  439.  a;  licet,  id.  6;  etsl  etc. ,  Id .  c ;  cam  549; 

Commanding,  vbs.  of,   w.   dat.,  36T ;  w-  quamqouu,  527.  d,  e ;   qua m via,  w.  indio- 

inf.,563.  a;  w.  subiv.,  563  (cf.  580.  a).  ative,  627.  s;   vbs.  of,  w.  nt,  527./; 

Commands,  eipressed  by  imy.,  448;  for  abl.  abu.  for  concessive  clause,  420.  3} 

condition,  521.  b;  in  Ind.  disc.,  688;  In  concession  implied  in   part.,  496;  qui 

informal  rad.  disc.,  692.  1.  concessive,  536.  e. 

commiseror,  w.  ace.,  364.  a.  a.  Concessive  clauses,  Bee  Concession. 

conunittS  ut,  668  and  h.  1.  Concessive  conjunctions,  223.  6.  3,   224, 

Common  gender,  34 ;  adjs.  of,  122.  d.  U.  c;  particles,  use  of,  627. 

Common  syllables,  11.  e,  603./.  Conclusion,  see  Apodosis. 

common efacio,  -fit,  constr.,  361.  Concords,  the  four,  280. 

commoneo,  constr.,  361.  concurs,  decl.,  119, 121.  a.  3. 

communis,  w.  gen.,  385.  c.  Condemning,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  362. 

commute,  constr.,  417.  b.  Conditional  clauses,  defined,  279.  c. 

Comparative  conjunctions,  223.  b.  2,  224.  Conditional  conjunctions,  223.  6.  1,  224. 

II.  6;  in  conditions,  524.  II.  a,  625. 

Comparative  suffix,  124.  ftn.;  of  advs.,  Conditional  Particles,  624,626. 

214.  6.  H.  Conditional  sentences,   denned,  279.  c; 

Comparatives,  decl.,  120;  stem,  Id.  b;  development,  611;  protasis  and  apodo- 

neut.  sing,  of  compar.  adj.  used  as  adv.,  sis, 612;  classification,  514  ;  Present  and 

218;  meaning  of,  291;   two  compare-  Past,  nothing  Implied,  615 ;  Future  con- 

tlvee,  292;    compar.  and  positive  w.  ditiona,  516;  fnt.  more  vivid,  id.  2.  o; 

qoam,  id.  a.  n.;  abl.  w.  compar.,  406;  fut.  less  vivid,  id.  2.6;  pert,  indie,  in 

qnam  w.  compar.,  407.  a;  compar.  w.  fat.  cond.,  id.  e  ;  Contrary  to  fact,  517; 

qoam  (ut),  quam  qui,  535.  c,  571.  a.  indie,  in  contrary  to  fact  condition,  id. 

Comparison,  conjunctions  of,  323.  a.  b,  cf.  c  and  notes;   in  old  Latin,  id. 

Comparison,  particles  of,  tamquam,  quasi,  e.  H.*|  General  condition,  518;  condi- 

etc,  constr., (624.  tion  disguised,  621;   as  part,  etc.,  id. 

Comparison  of  adjs.,  123  ff. ;   irregular,  a;  as  exhortation  or  command,  id.  6.; 

129;  defective,  130,131;  w.majisand  protasis  omitted,  522;  Potential  Snbjv., 

maximB,  128;   of  advs.,  218;  preposi-  446;  Subjv.  of  Modesty,  447.  1;   vbs. 

tions  implying,  w.  quam,  407.  e.s.,  434.  of    necessity    etc.,    522.   a;     complex 

Complementary  infinitive,   466;   has  no  conditions,  523 ;  clauses  of  Comparison 

subject, id.  n.;  prod,  nounoradj. after,  (conclusion  omitted),  624;  Concessive 
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clauses,  527;  Proviso,  528  j  uso  of  si 
auditscomps.,525;  conditional  relative 
clauses,  519;  temporal,  642,  6.51.  c.K.5; 
conditional  sentences  in  ind.  disc.,  089. 

eoufido,  constr.  431  and  v.  '. 

Conjugation,  defined,  22.  Conjugation 
of  verbs,  171-193;  how  distinguished, 
171 ;  regular  forms  of,  173 ;  mixed 
forma,  id. ;  parallel  forms,  189 ;  stem- 
vowels  of  conjugations,  171-178;  stems 
of  the  four  conjugations,  how  modified, 
179 ;  paradigms  of  the  four  regular  con- 
jugations, 184-212. 

Conjunctions,  defined,  20.  g;  classes  of, 
223;  list  of,  224.  Syntax,  323.  a,  324. 
a-k,  539,  540.  notes;  correlative  use, 
323.  g ;  conjs.  repeated.  Id. s ;  omitted, 
id.  o ;  used  together,  324.  k. 

Conjunctive  adverbs,  20.  g.  h. 

Conjunctive  phrases,  224. 

Connectives,  relatives  used  as,  306./. 

Conor,  w.  inf.,  563.  e. ;  conor  si,  id.  M. '. 

Consecutive  clauses,  defined,  279.  s :  uses, 
536-538;  clauses  of  result  or  charac- 
teristic, 559. 

Consecutive  conjunctions,  223.  b.  0,  224. 

n.6. 

conseouor  at,  568. 

cBnsistsre,  w.  abl.,  403.  6.  ftn.  3,  431. 

Consonant  stems  of  nouns,  decl.  Ill,  56- 
64;  cons,  stems  of  adls.,  117;  case- 
forms,  121 ;  of  verbs,  259.  a.  3. 

Consonant  suffixes  (primary),  234.  II. 

Consonants,  classification,  3;  changes, 
14-19 ;  insertion,  15. 11 ;  transposition, 
177.  a.  n.  |  dissimilation,  15,  6;  ---*-"- 
tion,  id.  16;  pronunciation, 


Contracting,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  500.  4. 
Contraction  of  vowels,  15.  3;  quantity, 

10.  c;  in  prosody,  603.  c;  of  syllables, 

608.  d. 
Contrary  to  fact  conditions,  51T ;  in  Ind. 

disc.,  589.  b. 
conveniB,  w.  ace.,  370.  6. 
Coordinate    conjunctions,    223.  a,   224. 

a-d;   coord,    clauses,   278.  a;    coord 

words  without  conj.,  323.  b;  w.  couj., 

Copula,  372,  283 ;  position  of,  598.  j. 
Copulative  conjunctions,  223.  01. 1,  224. 1. 
a;  constr.  after,  323;  omission  of,  323. 6. 

Copulative  verbs,  272,  283. 
cor,  decl.,  59,  60.  b,  103.  g.  2. 
corpus,  decl.,  64. 

Correlatives,  152,  323.  o;   rendered  by 
■■-    -'-■—  217. 


.  the,  414.  a 


on]s.. 


advs.  of  place,  217. 


wiwiuv,  w.  uul.  or  auu.,  a 
Contention,   words  of,  ■ 

413.  o. 
conteutus,  w.  abl.,  431.  a;  w.  perf.  inf.. 

486./. 
cantuerl,  w.  abl.,  403.  b.  ftn. 
continpt  ut,  568. 

Continued  action,  tenses  of,  160, 161. 
Continuing,  vbs.  of,  w.   complementary 

inf.,  456. 
contra,  nse,  220.  u,  221.  8,  321.  d;  as  adv., 

433.4;  position,  43.5. 
Contracted  forms,  via',  sdn',  13.  n.  ;  gen. 

In  4,  dat.  and  abl.  In  -Is,  49.  a,  b. 


cos,  decl.. 

Countries,  names  of,  gend.,  32 ;  as  end  of 

motion,  and  place  from  which,  428.  c. 
CritU,  603.  c. 
eriber.  decl.,  112.  a. 
crMlblH,  w.  comparative,  406.  a. 
crSdS,  position  of,  599.  C. 
Cretic  foot,  609.  d ;  verse,  628.  o. 
Crime  or  charge,  gen.  of,  352. 
-crum,  noun  ending,  240. 
crux,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 
cucumis,  decl.,  76.  a. 
coils,  cuius,  145.  6, 151.  A. 
cnicui  modi,  151.  b.  N. 
cuius  mod],  345.  a. 
-culum,  noun  suffix,  240. 
-cuius,  dim.  ending,  243. 
cum,  quom  <eonj.),  form,  544;  meaning, 

544  ft.;  cum...  turn,  323.  g,  549.6;  se- 

Juence,  486.  e.  n.  ;  w.  clause  for  part., 
32,  193.  2;  temporal,  545-543;  causal 
orconcess.,549;mind.disc.,585.  6.N.; 
cum  (uAenever),  545.  M.a,  548. 

cum  (prep.),  220.  6;  In  comp.,  see  com-; 
joined  as  enclitic  with  pronouns,  143.  /, 
UO.d;  nse  of,  221.9;  w.  plur.adj.,286. 
a.  h.;  w.  plur.  verb,  317.  ». ;  w.  abl. 
of  manner,  412;  w.  abl.  of  accom- 
paniment, 413;  w.  words  of  conten- 
tion, 413.  6;  w.  words  of  exchange, 
417.  6.  n. 

-cumque,  added  to  relatives,  151.  a  and 
h.  ;  temporal  particles  w.,  542. 

-cundus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  253  and  6. 

enpio,  constr.,  563.  6. 

euro,  constr.,  563;  cflri  (imv.),  use,  449.C 

-cus,  suffix,  232.  N..  249. 

Customary  ai 

11  changed  to 


in,  470,  518.  c. 

15. 6 ;  -d,  old  abl.  ending, 
J  decl.  U,  4H.fi;  decl.  Ill, 
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p.54.  fte.;decl.]V,9&/;  »**,U«.  Ha- 
il, h.;  rfd.lM.  &.».»!  -« in  advs.  oris;!- 
■ally  4d,  ai4.  •.!(.!  -4  M  noul.  pron. 
BndfiiK,  113.  6;  loss  of  -a,  398. 

Dactyl,  etai  e;  ovolie,  id.  «. 

Dactylic  verse,  513 ;  heiamata*,  616;  ale- 
giac  stanza,  618;  other  (arms,  817. 

-**inr  advarbial  ending,  316.  6, 

duuii,  iudecl.  adj.,  133.  A. 

dspa,  defect,  103.  A.  8. 

During,  vbs.  of,  w.  compl.  inf.,  406. 

Datett,  how  expressed,  49*.  (1,(91. 

DiTiva  defined,  3fi.  o;  in  -«,  deol.  I,  43. 
•  ;  lu-ikas,  deel.I,  id.  *;  in -5a  for -iH, 
decl.  11,49./;  In -abaa,  decl.  IV,  93.  C| 
in  -1  (of  una*  ,to.),  113. 

Dativb,  Syntax,  360-383.  Indirect  oh. 
ieot,  381;  w.  tronsitjves,  369;  w.  vba. 
implying  motion,  3(>3;  useof  dSijS  etc., 


304;  in  pass.,; 


'.  *8 ; 


w.  phrases,  id.  a;  Ilka  gen.,  id.  ft;  w. 
Intransitive*,  verba  nieaning/aoorew,, 
367;  similar  vbs.  w.  aoo.  id.  a;  vbs. 
having  dat.  or  ace.,  id.  6,  a;  w.  verbal 
nouna,  id.  d;  w.  liut  and  Uest,  383.  1; 
w,  compa.  of  mtii,  bent,  male,  id,  9; 
poetic  use,  id.  a;  Intrana.  vba.  w.  aoo. 
and  dat.,  309;  v.  compa.  of  prep*,  ad, 
ante,  etc.,  370 ;  w.  passive  used  imper- 
sonally, 372.    Of  Possession,  373;  w. 

nomen  eat,  id.  a;  w.  desaio  and  •bMUK, 
Id.  6.  Of  the  Agent,  374, 378.  Ql  Ref- 
erence, 370,377;  of  the  person  Judging. 
378;  ased  idiomatically,  379;  athioal 
dat.,  380.  Of  Separation,  SKI.  Of  Pur- 
pose, 382;  w.  adjs.  and  advs.,  383;  w. 
adjs.  of  fitness  ate,  384,  386)  gen.  or 
dat.  w.  tlmilia,  385.  «.  3.  With  words 
ofcontei)tion(poetie),413.a,N.  OfBnd 
of  Motion,  m.  a ;  w.  iofin,,  456.  1 ;  dat. 
of  gerand,  605.  a. 

Daftuiu  canmiodi  anl  ineommodi,  376. 

df,  use,  230.  a,  321. 10;  in  oornp.  w.  vbs., 
267.  a ;  in  oomp,  it.  vba.,  w.  dal.,  381 ; 
In  eomp.  w.  vlis.,  w.  abl.,  403;  w.  abl. 
instead  of  part,  gen.,  316.  a;  w.  vbs.  of 
reminding,  3S1.  H. ;  w.  abl.  to  denote 
thecrlme,  353.  9;  w.  place  from  which, 
420.  1 1  position  of  dl,  435 ;  4*  w,  abl. 
of  gerund,  607. 

dea.  decl.,  43.  e. 

Meet,  in  apod..  S17.  e. 

d£bul,w.  pros,  inf., 48fi.a;  w.parf.lnfuid.o. 

decern*,  oonstr.,  063.  d  and  mA 

decet,w.  ace.,  388.  «;  w.  dat,  td.  k.>; 
in  apod.,  517.  c. 

Declarative  sentence,  SOS.  a;  how  im- 
pressed in  ind.  dine.,  580, 

Declension  defined,  22;  characteristics 
of,  37;  general  rules  for,  38;  termi- 
nations. 39.     Of  Nouns,  1,  4QJ44;  II, 


4fi-«;  m,  OS-SI;  IV.  88-94;  V.  95-88; 
daol.  V  oomnared  with.  I,  88,  e.  Of 
Adjs,,  tool.  WI,  KeMWi  dwl.  Ill, 
111-133;  of  comparatives,  130;  of  par- 
ticiples, 109,  HI, «. 
Dooreaittg,  vbs,  of,  603,  d. 


Defective,  wwiuanson,  130. 

Defactive  nonne,  ett-lG3;  of  daol.  IV,  94. 

a;  oldaol.  V.WS.fl. 
Defective  verba,  305-306, 
dgflcio,  constr.,  367.  oj. 

Definite  perfect,  161.1,  «3;  sooiwuov  of, 


aaftaw,  119.  M-.iai.fl.  3. 

Degree,  adverbs  of,  317.  a. 

Degree  of  difference,  abl.  of,  414;  dis- 
tance expressed  by,  435,  5. 

Degrees  of  Comparison,  133-  * 

deiodt,  dtoiq**,  in  enu.mera.li  tuw,  332.  «T,  ■. 

MlwUt,  cocstr.,  888.  o. 

dfrwta,  w.  aoo.,  367.  a, 

dSleotor,  w.  abl.,  431. 

Deliberative  subjuiKHive,  443,  444;  la 
indir,  quest  ions,  075.  b;  in  ind.  disc.  ,087. 

deiicium.  -m,  -iae,  106.  o. 

Delivering,  vbs,  o(,  w-  BMondive,  60a  4, 

Hlos,d«oT.,53, 

dtl»*ii,decl.,83,a. 

-dem,  advertiaj  ending,  ©5. 8, 

DeaaadiBg,  vba.  of,  w.  gartind4ve,[i00,  t 

Demonatmtiva  advorl*.  as  correlatives, 
333,  g;  equivalent  to  demonstr.  pwrn. 
w.  pwp-,  321, «.    PoamoB,  598, 6, 

Demoaetrativo  pt«noiuia,  146;  dec!,,  ki.; 
fonnatioti,  id.  N.  ■.  Syntax,  386-298; 
of  1st  person,  297.  • ;  of  SI  pars.,  id.  e; 
of  Sdperfl.,  id.  6;  supply  plaee  oj  para. 
prous.  of  3d  para.,  295,  a;  in  relative 
clanaa,  306.  <J.  n.    FosiUou,  598.  it, 

Uaahu,  value  of,  633. 

Denominative  verbs,  258-263, 

Dependent  clauses,  subjv.uaod  in,  433.  fc. 

Deponent  verbs  defined,  156,  t>;  bow 
conjiiEated,  190;  paradiima,  id. ;  parti- 
ciples, id.  a;  fat.  inf.,  id.  o;  used  re- 
flwdvoly,  hi.  e ;  to  passive  sense,  id./; 


i,  193. 

Depriving,  constr,  v.  vba.  of,  401. 
Derivation  of  words,  227-3W. 
Derivative  fortna  of  nouns,  236-341: 

adjs.,  3*2-355;  of  vbs.,  358-363. 
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129. 


Descriptive  abl.,  see  Ahl.  of  qua 

tdeses,  dec;!.,  121.  a.  4. 

Desiderative  verbs  (in-uria),  263 

Desire,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  349.  a. 

desperfl,  constr.,  367.  6. 

deterior,  compar.  of,  130.  a. 

Determinative  compounds,  265.  : 

Determining,  vhs.  of,  constr.,  66 

deus,  dec!.,  49.  g. 

dexter,  decl.,  111.  a 

di-,  see  din-. 

Diieresia,  611.  e. 

Diastole,  612.  b. 

die,  imperative,  182. 

didonis,  defeet.,  103,  e. 

dies  forms  of,  omitted,  319.  a. 

diets,  w.  comp.,  406.  a. 

-diem,  adjs.  in,  comparison  of,  127. 

Dido,  decl.,  82. 

diem  dicere,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  505. 

dlBa,  decl.,  96;  gender,  97.  a;  gen.  form 


dignor,  w.  ahl.,  418.  b.  w.  », 

dignus,  w.  abl.,  418.  6  ;  w.  relative  clause, 
535./. 

Dimeter,  iambic  verse,  619.  c. 

Diminutive  endings,  w.  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives, 243 ;  verbs,  263.  3. 

din-,  stem-ending,  01.-2. 

"        '       "T,   2;    sound  of,  8j    quantity, 


Diphthoi 

10. 6,  60 
Diptotes,  103.  c. 
Direct  object,  274,  387. 
Direct  question,  defined,  330. 1. 
Direct  quotation,  GTS.  b. 
Direct  reflexive,  300.  o. 
dis-  (dl-),  inseparable  prefix,  267.  6. 
Disjunctive  conjunctions,  224. 1.  a;  case 

Dissimilation,  16.  6. 
dissimilis,  comp.,  126. 
Distance,  ace.  or  abl.,  429.  6;  of  time, 

424./. 
Distributive  numerals,  136;  use,  137. 
Distributive  pronouns,  313 
din,  compar.,  218.  a, 
dives,  decl.,  110,  121.  5. 
divum  (divora),  fordeSnun,  49.  g.  «. 
-AS,  adverbial  ending,  215.  6. 
-do,  nounsin,  fromst.diii-.01.  2;  geud.,86. 
do,  con].,  202;  w.  inf.,  460.  a. 
doceo,  constr.,  396  and  c.  v.  \ 
domi,  locative,  427.  3. 
domain,  427.  2;  dome,  id.  1. 
domus,  gend.,  90.  Etc. ;  decl.,  93;  doable 

stem  of,  id. ;  locative  form,  93.  N.  1, 
donee,  w.  ind.  or  subjv.,  063  tr.  \  "',  654, 


dSno,  donble  constr.  of,  364, 

dSs,  decl.,  71.  6. 

Double  consonants,  4,  11.  6. 

Double  questions,  334 ;  answers  to,  837. 

Doubting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  668. 

Dual  forma,  p.  59.  fta. 

Dubitative  subjv.,  see  Deliberative. 

dubitOan,  331.  N.;  nOn  dnbitO quia, 558.  a; 

non  dabito,  w.    inf.,   id.   B.5;  without 

neg.,id.N.l. 
due,  imperative,  182. 
dum,  derivation,  215.  6;  w.  past,  id.  a; 

w.  clause  for  pres.  and  perl,  part.,  492, 

adv., 562;  until, w.  prea.orimpf.subjv. 
denoting  intention  or  expectancy,  663; 
w.  pres.  or  fut.  perf.  indie,  to  state 
future  tact,  id.  >-.";  w.  pert,  indie, 
654.  K. ;  as  long  as,  w.  indie.,  555  (cf. 
656.  a) ;  while,  w.  pres.  indie,  650;  w. 
past  indie,  id.  a. 

dun,  dec!.',  184.  o. 

dupB,  w.  vbs.  of  condemning,  362.  a. 
Duration,  ace.  of,  423 ;  abl.  of,  424.  6. 
-due,  participle  in,  see  Gerundive. 
Duty,  vbs.  of,  in  apod.,  617.  e. 
dux,  decl.,  67. 

fi,  valiant  of  5  as  stem-vowel  of  decl.  II, 
46.  candu.;invoc.,id.;  abl.  of  neuters 
in,  decl.  Ill,  76.  a.  3;  gend.  of  neuters 
in,  decl.  Ill,  87 ;  abl.  In,  of  adjs.  of  two 
and  throe  terminations,  116.  t 
a;  stem-vowel,  ctraj.  Ill,  171, 174. 1, 179. 
e;  final,  quantity  of,  604.  e. 

*,  for  »*  (o«),  6.  N.»;  in  Greek  voe.,  81.  3; 
in  stem  of  decl.  V,  98 ;  in  gen.  of  decl.  V, 
98.ii.N.;  in  dat., id.;  in  stem  of  conj . 
n,  171,179.  ft;  -t  as  adv.  ending,  214.  a,  e. 

S  (preposition) ,  see  ex. 

eae,  old  dat.  fern,  of  is,  146.  u.«. 

Early  forms  of  alphabet,  1.  a  and  it.,  6. 
a,  6;  of  prosody,  629. 

ecce  (cecum  etc.),  146.  a.  v. 2. 

acquis,  decl.,  151./;  use,  310.  a. 

Ecthllpsis,  612./. 

edicS,  constr.,  663.  d. 

edo  (eo(),  conj.,  201. 

Effecting,  vbs.  of,  w.  perf.  part.,  497. c;  w 
ut-  clause,  680.  d. 

efflcio  ut,  668. 

effleri,  204.  c. 

effigies,  decl.,  98.  a. 

Effort,  vbs.  of,  w.  ut-clause,  663.  * 

egens,  decl.,  118. 

ege6,  constr.,  356  and  K. 

ego,  dec!.,  143. 

ei,  diphthong,  2;  sound  of,  8. 

■cis  for -i»  in  plur.  of  decl.  1,43.  a.  v.*. 

■flie,  patronymic,  344. 


r.oogic 
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■tint.  adj.  ending,  249;  in  prosody,  11.  d, 

-iius, 'names  "in,  decl.,  49. /■ 
eiusmodi,  146.  6, 34ft.  a. 
ftlnctra,  dec!.,  44. 
Elegiac  stanza,  016. 
-ills,  adj.  ending,  248. 


-ellna,  diminutive  ending,  MS. 

ilnviBs,  decl.,  96.  a. 

era,  combined  w.  prons.  (aUnm  etc.),  146 


143.  d  and  K. ;  -pee,  146. ...   . 

a.  K. ';  -que,  see  mirier  that  word. 

End  of  motion,  ace.  of,  426.  2;  w.  vba. 
that  also  take  dat.,  36.1;  dat.  of,  428.  A; 
two  or  more  placee  as  and  of  motion, 
428..*. 

Endings,  signifi  cation  of,  230-203;  end- 
ings of  verb  165.  2,  166.  See  Personal 
endings,  and  Terminations. 

English  method  of  pronunciation,  8.  s. 

English  words  cognate  with  i-at.,  18, 19. 

enlm,  use,  324.  A;  position,  324. j,  599.  6. 

■ensimue  (or  -Bsimus),  numeral  adj.  end- 
ing, 133.  m.  '. 

-tnsii,  gentile  ending,  249. 

Enumeration,  primuin  . . .  deinflc,  322.  d.  H. 

-feus,  adj.  ending,  249. 

Envy,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  367. 

no,  used  w.  supine  In  in,  428.  i,  509.  K.  1, 

M,  used  w.  qui*,  414.  a;  W.  compar.,  Id. ; 

eS  cSnsilTii  nl 
Epicene  nonius,  34.  N. 
Epistolary  tenses,  479. 
epitome",  dec!.,  44. 
epulum,  plur.  -ae,  106,  6. 
eq neater,  decl.,  115.  a. 
equidem,  322./.  H 


III,  61.  4,65.  a;' gend.,  85*;  -er,  anjs.  in, 
111,  112, 115;  compar.  of  these,  120. 

erf*,  w.  ace  after  adjs.,  385.  6. 

ergS,  use,  324  i ;  w.  gen.,  359.  6. 

-erim,  -er6,  as  tense-ending,  169.  c,  d. 

-emus,  adj.  ending,  250. 

ero-,  nouo  atoms  in,  decl.  II,  60;  fro-,  adj. 
stems  in,  111.  a.  r 


»o7« 


6.  4;  170.  b 


gend.  of  nonna  in,  83. 


-Ss,  gen.  of  Greek  noons  in,  decl.  II,  B2.  a , 
gen.  ending,  decl.  V,  98.  h. 

-*»,  list  of  nouns  in,  p.  30.  ftn.  2;  gend., 
86;  formation,  238.  a. 

esse,  couj.,  170;  forms  of,  in  other  lan- 
guages, id.  6.  V,:  compounds  of,  198; 
ease  after,  284;  dat.  of  poss.  w.,  373; 
future  part.  w.  (first  periph.  con].), 
498.  a,  b ;  position  of  forms  of,  598.  c,j. 

est,  united  with  other  words,  13.  k.;  est 
qui  etc.,  535.  a;  est  cum,636.a.N.>;  est 
nt,  569.  3. 

Esteeming,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  393. 

-ester  (-estrls),  adj.  ending,  250;  a  noun- 
ending,  254.  11. 

estur,  essftor,  pass,  forms  of  edG,  201.  a. 

et,  use,  324.  a ;  et . . .  et,  323.  t ;  et  re- 
peated or  omitted,  323.  c. 

et,  -que,  or  atqae  translated  out,  334.  d.  N. 

etenim,  use,  324.  A,  i. 

Ethical  dative,  380. 

stuun,  use,  322.  a;  in  answers,  336.  a.  1. 

etiam  si,  concessive,  527.  c. 

etsi,  use,  527.  o. 

-Stun,  nonn  ending,  264.  8. 

-eus,  Greek  names  In,  52.  e ;  -ens,  patro- 
nymic ending,  244;  adj.  ending,  247, 
249,  254. 10. 

Bvenit  nt,  568.  ftn.  2. 

ex  ((), 220. 6;  use,  221. 11;  in  compounds, 
267.  a,  402;  abl.  w.,  instead  of  part, 
gen.,  346.  e:  in  vbs.  w.  dat.,  381;  w. 

Krone,  etc.,  403.  a.  n.';  to  express  place 
•am  which,  426.  1;  expressing  posi- 
tion, 429.6;  after  its  noun, 435 ;W. abl 
of  gerund,  507. 

excello,  w.  dat,.  368.  3. 

Exchanging,  vbs.  of,  417.  6. 

Exclamation,  form  of,  333.  H. ;  nom.  in, 
339.  a;  ace.  in,  397.  d;  w.  infin.,  462. 

Exclamatory  questions,  462.  a. 

Exclamatory  sentences,  269.  c;  nom.  In, 
339.  a;  gen.  In,  359. a;  ace.  in,  397.  d. 

Existence,  general  expressions  of,  536.  a 

exlii,  detect.,  122.  c. 

Expecting,  hoping,  etc..  vbs.  of,  w.  ind. 
disc.,  580,  a;  w.  complem.  inf.,  id.  h. 

expeniam,  498.  N.*. 

exsiliS,  w.  abl.,  404.  a. 

oiapfls,  defect.,  122.  e. 

exsnlto,  w.  abl.,  404.  «. 

exteri,  nse,  130. 6.  t 

exterior,  130.  A. 

eitrfanas,  form,  130.  a.  ftn.  2. 

eiufl,  constr.,  364. 

P,  original  sound  of,  1. 6.  n. 
faber  deal.,  112.  a. 

1mb,  Imv.,  182,  204;  fae  (nt),  w.  snbtT. 
449.  e ;  fas  nB,  in  proMbitton,  4*0.  ». ' 
fasiCs,  decl.,  88.  «. 
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facilia,  compar.,  126;  w.  supine,  BIO.  H.». 

facit,  accent  of  comps.  of,  12.  a.  Exc. ; 
(onus  of,  omitted,  319.  a;  w.  abl,,  403. 
o;  w.  names  of  authors,  497.  a.  M.; 
facer*  ut,  568.  n.  i. 

Factitive  ace.,  386:  verba,  273.  it.1. 

■facts,  in  compounds,  266.  a. 

faenebris,  decl.,  110.  h.  '. 

faei,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 

fallit,  w.  ace.,  388.  o. 

(fllsna,  compar.,  131.  a. 

fames,  abl.  of ,  76.  6.  B. *,  98.  d. 

familiaris,  decl.,  76.  6.  2. 

famili&B,  in  pater  famllias  etc,  43.  6. 

Kb,  indecl.,  103.  a ;  w.  supine  In  -o,  610. 

faux,  decl.,  101.  ».',  103./.  4. 

Favor,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  367. 

fax,  decl.,  103.  ff.  2. 

Fearing,  vbs.  of,  w.  inf.,  406;  w.  ne",  n< 
nin,  nt,  564, 

iebris,  decl.,  70.  6,  76.  b.  1. 

Feeling,  noons  of,  w.  gen.,  848;  Imper- 
sonal vbs.  Of,  208.  6,  354.  6;  animi  w. 
vbs.  and  adjs.  of,  358;  gen.  w.  vbs. 
of,  364;  ace.  w.  vbs.  of,  388.  a;  quod- 
clause  w.  vbs.  of,  572. 6. 

Feet  In  Prosody,  608-610. 

KHi,  compar.,  124. 

Feminine,  rule  for  Rand.,  32. 

lemur,  decl.  ,105.  g. 

-fer,  comps.  of,  GO;  decl..  111.  a. 

ler,  imperative,  182. 

fero,conj.,200;  acceptum (eipBnsnni) ftrre, 
496.  m.4;  comps.  of,  ■""  - 


264.7. 

-flcos,  adjs.  in,  comparison  of,  127.  a. 
ftasa,  decl.,  98. 
fidfi  (confiaS) ,  semi-deponent,  192 ;  w.  dat., 

367;  w.  abl.,  431. 
fidos,  compar.,  131.  a. 


Filling,  words  of",  w.  abl.. 409.  a;  w.  gen., 

Final  Clauses, defined,  279.  d;  constr.  o^ 
630-532;  as  subst.  clauses,  563. 

Final  conjunctions,  223.  b.  6,  224.  U.  e. 

Final  syllables,  rules  of  quantity,  804; 
vowels,  id.  a-h. 

finis,  decl.,  76.  6. 

Finite  verb,  denned,  154.  K.;   tub],  of, 


179.  « 


259:  j 


f'ective 


.    69:  paradigms,  184;  vbs.  of, 

209;  vbs.  of,  how  formed,  269. 
First  Declension,  40-42. 
fisns,  as  pre*,  part.,  491. 
fit  nt,  668.  ftn.  2,  669. 2. 
Fitness,  adjs.  of,  w.  dat.,  384,  386.  a. 
Digits,  COnstr.,  683. 
flood,  gen.  of  value,  417.  a. 
For,  when  expressed  by  pro,  379.  s. 
foris,  103.  o.  4,  216.  3. 
fore,  170.  a;  pert.  part,  w.,  164.  o.n.;  fore 

ut,  669.  a. 
forem,  170.  a. 

fores,  plur.  only,  101.4, 103.  c.  4. 
Forgetting,  vbs.  of,  350;  w.  inf.,  466. 
foris  (locative),  103.  c.  4,  215.  4,  427.  a. 
Formation  of  words,  227-267. 
Forms  of  the  verb,  180  ff . 
fors,  forte,  103.  o.  1. 
forsan,  447.  b.  a. 
foraitan  (fori  ait  an),  218.  jr.;  W.  subiv., 

447.  a. 
fortasse,  447.  0. 
Fourth   Conjugation,  prin.   parts,  173; 

prea.  stem,  how  formed,  176.  a,  179.  d; 

paradigm,  187;  list  of  vbs.,  212;  vbs., 

now  formed,  262. 
Fourth  Declension,  88-94. 
Fractional  expressions,  135.  e,  637. 
trans,  decl.,  71. 6. 
Freedom,  adjs.  of,  w.  abl.,  402.  a;  vbs. 

Of,  401. 
French,  derivations  through,  19.  x.*. 
Frequentative  verbs,  263.  2. 
fritns,  w.  abl.,  431.  a. 
Fricatives,  4.  5. 
tragi,  defect,  noon,  103./.  1 ;  as  adj.,  122. 

6;  compar.,  129;  constr.,  382. 1.  N.  *. 
boor,  fungor,  w.  abl.,  410;  w.  ace.,  id.  a. 

N.i;  gerundive,  603.  N.'. 

fill,  derivation  of,  170. 6.  n. 

Fulness,  adjs.  of,  349.  a. 

ftnebris,  decl.,  116.  X.". 

fnneor,  see  fruor. 

Future  conditions,  616;  In  ind.  disc., 
689.  a. 

Future  tense,  use,  472:  of  inf.  pass., 
how  formed,  203.  a ;  of  imv.,449;  ind. 
for  itnv.,  id.  5 ;  in  indirect  questions, 
675. 

Future  Infinitive,  how  formed,  164.  3. 
o,  c,  193.  x.;  expressed  with  fore  or 
futuram  ease,  569.  a:  (rarely)  In  con- 
trary to  fact  conditions  in  ind.  disc, 
689.0.  n.'. 

Future  Participle,  use,  168.  6,  489,  496, 
517.  d;  tut.  pass,  part.,  600. 

Future  Perfect  tense,  suffix  of,  169.  c; 
use  of,  478;  represented  in  subjv.,  484. 
c:  in  conditions,  616.  c. 
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Futurum  in  praettritS,  511.  ftn.  1. 

0  (the  character),  1.  a  and  x. 

Games,  plur.  name*  of,  101.  2. 

e«ndeS,  cod].,  102:  w.  abl,,  481;  vr.  wed 
or  Ind.  disc.,  672.  b. 

Gems,  gend.  of,  33  and  6.  48.  .Sao. 

Gender,  kinds  of,  30 ;  general  mien  for, 
31-34;  common,  epicene,  34;  change, 
of  gend.,  p.  IS.  ftn.;  nouns,  decl.  I, 
gend., 42;  decl. II, 48;  nouns, decl. Ill, 
gend.  according  to  endings,  84-87;  of 
nouns,  decl.  IV,  00,  01;  deal.  V,  07; 
Syntax:  agreement  in  send.,  380;  of 
apposltives,  383.  c;  of  adjs.,  388;  adjs. 
w.  noons  of  different  geudera,  287  (of. 
289.e);  of  rel.,  306.  ft. 

General  conditions,  defined,  S13. 3 ;  constr. 

of,  aiii;  relatives  in,  620. 

General  truths  after  past  tense  (in 
sequence  of  tenses),  483.  d;  in  pros., 
405;  in  general  condition,  518.  a. 

Genitive,  defined,  35.  6;  terminations 
of,  ST;  plur.  in  -urn,  38./;  gen.  in  -ai 
and  -is,  decl.  I,  43.  a,  b;  in  -I  for  -ii, 
decl.  II,  40.  6  ;  in  -1  of  proper  nouns  of 
decl.  Ill,  52.  a ;  gen.  plur.  in  -urn  (-om), 
for-onun,  40.  d;  -am  for  -lam,  decl.  Ill, 
78;  -St  for  -is,  81.1;  sen.  plur.  in -am, 
93.  6 ;  in  -i  or  -a  for  -fi,  decl.  V,  98.  jr. ; 
gen.  plnr.  wanting,  103.  o.  3 ;  of  adjs.  in 
-ius,  113;  gen.  plur.  in-iumor-um,  131. 6, 

Genitive,  Syntax,  843-353;  general  use, 
342.  Subjective  gen.,  343.  N.l.  Posses- 
sive gen.,  343;  in  app.  w.  poss.  pron., 
S03.«;  oonparedw.  dat.,873.  n.;  gen. 
in  predicate,  343,  6,  es  gen.  of  adj. 
forneut.  nam. , 343.  c.  K.';  gen.  of  sub. 
stance  or  material,  344;  for  app.,  843. 
d ;  gen.  of  quality,  345.  Partitive,  346. 
Objective,  347  ff.;  w.  adja.,  349,  385, 
e;  w.  vbs.  of  memor"  ' 
and 'penalty,  352;  of  f 
lmpers.,  miseret  etc.,  Stn.  o;  «.  mm 
and  interest,  355;  of  plenty  and  want, 
858;  of  exclamation,  359.  a;  w.  potior. 
857.  a ;  w.  other  vbs. ,  id.  6 ;  w.  seed  and 
indices,  358.  n.;  gen, for  abl.,  id.;  gen. 
replaced  by  dat.,  368. 6;  of  value, 417; 
gen.  of  gerundive,  504. 

renins,  von.  of,  40.  e.  C 

Gins,  or  family,  names,  108. 

Gentile  adjectives,  344. 

gentilifl,  76.  a.  2. 

genu,  decl.,  89:  gend.,  91. 

genus,  decl.,  84. 

-ier,  compounds  of,  50;  decl.,  111.  a. 

Gerund,  form,  155.  b;  meaning,  159.  a; 
gerundive  used  instead,  603.    Syntax, 


502-507;  gen.  of,  504;  w.  direct  obj., 

id.  a;  pred.  use,  purpose,  id.  a.  s. Is  w. 

obj.  gen.,  id.  o;   dat.  of,  505;  in  law 

phrases  etc.,  id.  6 1  ace.  of,  508  and  n,1; 

abl.  of,  607;  gerund  coordinated  w. 

nominal  oonjtr.  and  In  app.,  503.  a. 

«.*;  w.  direct  obj.,  608.  a.  ».». 
Gerundive,  meaning  and  form,  166.  a  and 

ftn.  3, 158.  d;  in  -eadus  or  -ondns,  p.  89. 

ftn.  1;  of  dep.  vb.,  190.  d;  use  as  part. 

or  adj.,  500;  of  fitor,  id.  3;  to  denote 

purposeaftercerUluvbs.,id.i:  used  for 

gerund,  503.    Gerundive  constructions 

in  cases,  gen.,  60*;  dat.,  505;  ace,  506; 

abl.,  607.    Impersonal  w.  esse,  w.  ace, 

500.3. 
gibber,  decl.,  111.  a. 
gin-  stem-ending,  61.  3. 
Giving,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  500. 4, 
Blaber,  decl.,  112.  a. 
glaciss,  decl.,  98.  a 
glis,  deal.,  71. 6. 
glorior,  w.  abl,,  431. 
Glyconic  verse,  633.  1,  634,  625. 1, 13. 
Gnomic  perfect,  475. 
-go,  nouna  In,  from  stem   ein--,  61.  3; 

gend.,  86. 
gracilis,  decl.,  122.  a;  oornpar.  136, 
Grammar,  how  developed,  368. 
Grammatical  gender,  30.  b. 
gratia,  w.  gen.,  369.  o,  404.  o;  w.  gen.  ol 

gerund,  533. 
gratinooi,  w.  dat.,  368.  3. 
glatulor,  w.  dat,  id. 

Greek  accusative  (Kj/nnnducMcaS) ,  307.  b. 
Greek  forms  compared  w.  Latin,  pp.  13, 

14,  19,  36,  66,  68,  76,  60,  S3,  136,  143, 

113, 160, 163. 
Greek  nouns,  decl.  I,  44;  decl.  II,  52; 

decl.  HI,  81,  83,  83. 
Greek  proper  names,  quantity  of,  603.  4. 
Groups  of  words,  conjunctions  w.,  323.  e. 
p&s,  decl.,  70.  a. 
Guilt,  adjs.  of,  w,  gen.,  849.  a. 

H   (breathing),  4;    omitted  In  spelling, 

6.  d.  n,  = ;  m  prosody,  603.  a,  612.  e. 
hahAA    to   l^niiw.    j£n   n,  w,  perfect 


habilis,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  el 
blotenus,  321.  26.  m.i. 
Hadria,  gen.,  43.  Exc. 
baec  for  bae,  148.  n.  *, 

abl.,  368.  3.  K 


Happening,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  669.  3. 

—  t.  ftn. 

.208.0. 

gerund.,  600.  4. 


F.  w.,  origin,  497.  b.  ftn. 


—  re.pl —  ....  ..--,.-, - 

havi  (avE),  defective  verb,  308.  y 
Having,  vbs.  of,  w.  gorood.,  600.  _ 
hebe.,  decl.,  86.  a;  corapar.,  134. 
Help,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  367. 


>«!,- 
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Mria,  decl,,  88. 

Hesitation,  elaniea  of,  w.  Vk, 6S8,  fio»i 

vba.  of,  oonetr. ,  460. 
Heteroolttl  noons,  109;  adja^  133.  a, 
HetorogeoeMa  noun*,  106. 
Hexameter  versa,  610. 
SiaitVJ,  013.  n. 
HlbBr,  deal.,  CO.  c. 
hlbus,  lie.  n.  i. 
tic,  146,  h.1;  decl.,140;  dm,  287.  at,  a,/; 

quantity,  604.  J,  fceo. 
HMdsu  quantity,  11.  /  ud  X. 
liiemp*  (for  bWu),  15. 11, 
hliaria  (-us) ,  132.  a. 
Himself  (laee  rt),  386.  o.  K.  *. 
Hindering,  vba.  of.  With  nl  I 

or  inf.,  MB.  b  olid  ». 
Hindrance,  vljs.  of.  w.  gafimlaut,  OSo.  6; 

w.  negatives,  followed   by  «■!■,  6S8, 

Historical  infinitive,  408 ;  takes  secondary 

■    Bwjuenoe,  485./, 

Historical  purled,  161. 2,  473. 

Historiiial  present,  469;  followed  by  pri- 
mary or  wjcoadiirv  tenses,  480.  «. 

hodie,  W  form,  96.  ft,  219.  & 

honor  (-fls),  decl.,  62.  n.  *. 

Hoping,  verba  of,  with  lnd.  dtao.,  080.  c\ 
W.  complain,  inf.,  id.  H, 

Horace,  metres  of,  620. 

horison,  decl,,  83.  * 

Hortatory  subjunctive,  4B8;  In  conoee- 
sion,  440;  in  proviso,  628;  in  obligation, 
139.6;  w.  force  of  protasis,  SSI.  ft, 

hortor,  constr.,  068. 

hoflpea,  dec!.,  121.  a.  t. 

Loepiu  (/em.  of  Map**),  131.  a. 

hfllusmodl,  140.  ft, 

humi,  49.  a ;  locative  use  of,  431.  O. 

humilis,  compar.,  136. 

Hundreds,  how  declined,  134.  e. 

Hypo  tails,  208. 

dent  sound  between  oona.  1  and  a  pre- 
ceding vowel.  6.  e  (cf.  11.  ■). 

1-,  primary  Suffix,  384. 1.  2. 

I,iore"inoon].U,17».&.3;  for-llnaohj. 
™   Uo  ■-  ■-""■■ 

ft^i.' 

-1  in  Greek  voo.,  83. 

J,  (single)  in  gen.  of  noon*  in  -wi  (-tarn), 
40.  ft;  In  gan,  of  nouns  in  4*,  S3. a;  In 
abl.ofdeol.  Ill,  76;  In  loo.  of  decl.  Ill, 
p.  34.  ftn.  1;  in  gen.,  dual.  IV,  92.  o;  in 
gen.,  dat.,  deoL  V,  98.  d.  n. :  in  dat.  of 
fan*  eta. ,113;  mprw.puas.  lnf.,p.38B. 
ecu.  I.;  in  perfect,  168.  ftn.  8 


l-stems,  decl.  Ill,  fflJ-Tfi;  confused,  T3; 
signs  of,  74;  in  adj.,  11T;  owes  retain- 
ing-4,  ct,  74,76,  114, 116.  ».;  l-atonm  !h 
ybs.,179.<J. 

-la,  ending  of  abstract  nouna,  Ml, 

■It, Hon.  and  aoo.pltip.decl.  111,7*. ft;  of 
adis.,  116, 117. 

•4a  lor  -Ms,  deol.  V,  SB,  «. 

iaMo,  oomptt  Of ,  6.  d,  603./.  N.  «, 

iak,  derivation,  316.  6;  use,  323.  ft;  w. 
iinpf.,  47L  c.M.  . 

lamblo  verse,  613;  trimeter,  618;  ntlitr 
t onna,  61B. 

Iambus,  60S,  a.  % 

lamdln,  w.  pre*.,  466;  W.  laipf.,  <T1.  ft. 

lomd&dum,  w.  prat,  460 ;  w.  Irnpf.  4T1.  6  j 
W.  impcnit  lv»,  468.  H. 8, 
-  -Itwni  for  -IStmm,  cottt.  IV,  183. 1. 

-IM  for  -lam,  163. 1. 

Tout,  146.  K.*, 

-iciui,  247, 

IctU,  608.  H.,  611.  <i. 

Id-,  stem-ending,  88,  6. 

Id  genua,  397 .  <i. 

U  ansa,  30T.  d. 

Id  temporia,  346.  3,  397.  «, 

HulrM,  sa  corral.,  834.  ( ;  w.  final  claoae, 

631, 1.  MA 
idem,  decl.,  1*6;  derivation,  146.  »,»;  w. 

dat,  384,  k.  i ;  w.atq.Morre1„ld,H,3; 

nsed  emphatically,  306.  it;    eqnrr.  to 

adv.,  id.  ft. 
Idee  (13th  or  loth  Of  month),  how  reck- 

-ides  (-lafu),'  in  patronymics,  344. 
iaoneua,  compar.,  128;  w.  dat.  of  gernnd 
etc.,  506.  a.  ftn.  2. 

-idus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  3Sl, 

Idiis  decl.  IV,  gender,  WKJErc,  (He*  Ides.) 

-i»,  in  voc.  of  adja.  in  -in*.  110.  a. 

tesar,  deal.,  forms  from  different  stems, 

m  c,  lo.'..  p. 

ilns  (part,  of  to),  decl,,  119. 
•let  In  Inf.  pMS.,  183.  4. 

•4ft,  noun  ending,  241;  In  deal.  V  — -ia, 

decl.  I,  68.  o. 
igitnr,  meaning,  324.  i;  position.  Id.  j. 
Ignis,  deal.,  70.  ft.  1 
'"  (pr -n,  In  gen.,  i 
$  adji,,  110.  o. 

fi,  ils,  for  I,  Is,  from  is,  146, 

-lit,  noun  ending,  304. 6, 
-His,  -bills,  verbal  id],  ending,  252. 
-nii,  nominal  ad],  ending,  818. 
Illative  conjunctions,  223.  a.  4,  2B4. 1,  tf. 
ills,  forma,  1*6.  »■  *,  •;  deal.,  146;  nsa, 
397.  ft,  « ;  combined  W,  -ce,  146.  It.  M.  >. 

iUlc,  deal.,  146.  o. 


vbe.  ending  in,  263. 3. 


Google 
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iHu,  diminutive  coding,  243. 

-iM,  ace',  ending,  dad.  in,  T3-T& 
■im,  In  pres.  subjv.,  183.  2. 
imbw,  decl.,  66,  67,  T6.  6. 

Imml»»  fMWtf,    BTS.  d. 

immo,  bow  ngert,  329. 

Imperative  mood,  154.  6;  how  Deed,  157. 
c  i  terminations,  163. 6, 179.  e :  die,  doc, 
(ac,  fet,  182 ;  some  rbs.  used  chiefly  in, 
206.  n;.w.  iam  nudum,  4tt>.  ».*;  in 
commands,  448 1  3d  pers.,  448.  o ;  forma 
in  ind.  disc.,  S88;  fat.,  449  and  a; 
various  periphrases  for  imv.,  449,  c; 
Imperative  as  protasis,  521.  6. 

Imperati  va  Sentence,  269.  d. 

Imperfect  tense,  defined,  160.  a,  471;  use, 
470;  in  descriptions,  Id.  a;  W.  iam  did  • 
etc.,  id.  5 ;  Inceptive  and  oonative,  Jd.  e ; 
W.  ism,  id.  M. ;  of  surprise,  id.  d ;  in 
dialogue,  id.  e;  =  could,  etc,  id./; 
epistolary^  479  and  N. ;  represented  by 


epistolary, 

perf.  snbjv.,  485.  6.  3;  impart. 

sequence,  id.  g.  A,  ""' 


Impersonal  co 
clause,  566. 


construction  of  pass.  W.  infin. 


<t.3._.    .. -. 

gen.,  354,  6;  libet,  licet,  w.  da*.,  job. 

ace  w.  deeet  etc.,  388.  c 
impertiB,  constr.,  364. 
inuetrS,  constr.,  563,  568.  fta.  2. 
impetus,  defect.,  103.  d. 
impleJ,  constr.,  409.  a.  x. 
implies,  constt.,  36*. 
impSoS,  constr.,  430. 
imos,  130.  a.  N. x. 
in-,  nag.  prefix,  267.  d.  1. 
in-,  stem-ending,  61.  2;  In-,  83.  a. 
in,  prep.,  use,  220.  c,  221. 12;  comp. 

vis.,  267.  a;  in,  w.  ace.  or  abl.,  25 

w.adjs.,385.6;  it 

place  where,  426. 3;  in  idioms  of  time, 

424.  e;  w.  abl.  of  gerund,  607. 

Inceptive  or  Inchoative  verbs,  263. 1, 

Inclination,  adjs.  of,  constr.,  384,  385.  6. 

inclntim  compar.,  131.  u. 

Incomplete  action,  tenses  of.  See  Con- 
tinued action. 

Indeclinable  nouns,  gender  of,  33;  list 
o(,  103.  o;  adjectives,  122.  6. 

Indefinite  antecedent,  relative  with,  w. 
snbjv.,535.  a  and  w.  * 

Indefinite  pronouns,  decl.,  148-151.  Syn- 
tax, 309-315;  indefinite  relative  may 
introduce  conditional  clause,  512.  x.. 


Indefinite  subject  omitted,  S18.  6;  ma  of 
2d  person  for,  439.  a;  in  general  con- 
ditions, 518.  a;  licet  claram  fieri,  450. ». 

Indefinite  value,  417  and  a. 

Indicative  mood.  154. 0;  how  need,  157.  a, 
437;  for  Eng.  snbjv.,  id.  a;  in  apod,  of 
conditions  contrary  to  met,  517.  b,  c, 
522.  a;  i u  causal  clauses,  540 ;  in  clause 
with  quod,  572;  in  deliberative  ques- 
tions, 444.  a.  N. 

indices,  w.  gen.,  356.  x. 

indituos.w.  abl.,  418.  6;  w.  qol  and  snbjv., 
535./. 

IsnittBCT  DmcormsB,  origin  etc.,  577; 
list  of  verba  that  take  ind.  disc,  579, 
ftn. ;  direct  and  indir.  quotation,  578. 
Moods  in  ind.  disc,  580;  verb  of  say- 
ing Implied,  id.  a.  Sob),  ace,  580. 
Subord.  clause  wh '—- —  "'■'■ 


.  anntory, ; 
clauses  w.  reL  which  is  equivalent 


disc,« 

depend! 
and  peri 


Ind. 

I  of  subiv.,  585;  snbjv. 
lining  on  perf.  inf.,  id-  a;  pies. 
1  perf-  after  secondary  tense  (rsprae- 
sentatiS),  id.  6.  Conditional  sen tencee 
in  ind.  disc, 580;  qnestions,  586;  delib- 
erative snbjv.,  587;  commands,  588; 
prohibition,  id.  x.  *.  Informal  ind. 
disc,  591. 1,502. 
Indirect  object,  274,  361, 362,  388,  367. 
Indirect  Questions,  defined, X10, 331;  Syn- 
tax, 331.  X.,  332.  b.  v.,  573-575;  fat- 
tense  in,  575.  a ;  deliberative  snbjv.  in, 
H.  0;  indie,  in  (early  Lat.),  id.  e;  awn 

Indirect  quotation,  578, 

Indirect  reflexive,  300.  2  and  b. 

Indo-European,  14, 18, 19. 

inducS,  w.  names  of  authors,  497.  d.  %. 

induB,  double  constr.  of,  304. 


70.6. 


,  HI.  6,  ot  p  58.  fta.  2; 


biennis  or  -us,  1 

infers,  defect,  ,u. 
compar.,  130.  b. 

Inierl,  meaning  in  plur.,  130. 5. 

Inferior,  comparison,  130.  6. 

Infinitive  Clauses,  as  sobj.  or  obj.,  453; 
w.  pass,  vbg.,  582  and  a.  See  also  In- 
direct Discourse.    Cf .  also  459. 

iNFUiiTTYB  Hood,  154.  b  and  ftn. ;  tenses 
of,  164. 3.  b,  486;  how  used,  157.  d;  pass. 
In  -in,  183.  4;  for.  inf.  of  d 


!>,Sp»l/OJ!,  451-488;  used 
as  subject,  452;  complementary  ml., 
466 ;  vbs.  ha  vine  snbtv.  or  int,  467  (cf . 


noun.St 


..jbiv.orlii 

Inf.  for  obj.  claose,  5 
469;  r —  " 


Ka.   run.,  w;    owfv   ui   pxwucaa 

,581  anas.*;  inf.  of  purpose.  480; 
ljs.,inpoetry,461;  of  result,  kL «; 
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460 


is  pnro  noun.  Id.  b:  in  exclamations, 

162  (sequence,  482.  s.) .    Historical  Inf.. 

163.    Tenses  of  inf.,  486;  pert,  instead 

of  pree.,  id.  d,  e;  fore  ut  etc.,  foe  Int. 

Inf.,  669.  a.    Inf.  in  ind.  disc,  6(9; 

tenses,  684. 

flnitive  used  as  noon,  gender,  33;  w. 

gen.,  343.  c   (See  also  Infinitive  Mood, 

Syntax.) 

atiSs,  defect.,  103.  6.  6;  use,  428. 1. 

flection,  defined,  21;  terminations  of, 

id.  b;  bow  modified,  28;  of  decL  and 

con].,  22. 

fluence,  vbs.  t_, 

formal  Indirect  I 


1.13. 

3;  compar.  IS 
iaria,  as  abl.'of  manner,  412.  o, 
inssu  defect.,  Qi.  c 
ops,  decl.,  121.  a.  3,  6. 1. 
quam,  inqnit,  206.  6 ;  position  of,  699.  c. 
lseparable  particles,  267.  6. 
lBertion  of  consonants  (p  In  snmpsi), 

16. 11,  639. 

isiaise  dat.  w.,  367.  d, 

ispergS,  constr.,  364. 

istar,  iiidecl. ,  103.  a ;  w.  gen.,  869.  0. 

istS,  constr.,  663. 

istrament,  abl.  of,  409. 

nstrumental  case,  35.  N.  (cf.  338,  ! 

as  adv.,  216.  4;  sonree  of  I 

constructions,  408. 
airalam,  ad,  428.  a. 
iteger,  decl.,  112.  a. 
ntegral  part,  subjv.  of,  691, 693. 
itegmm  est  nt,  668. 
ntensive  pronoun,  146.  tr.  *, ',  298.  o/. 
ntensive  vbs.,  263.  2  and  6. 
nter,  use,  220.  a,  221. 14 ;  In  comn.,  267.  a ; 

vbs.  oomp.  W. ,  3T0 ;  position ,  436 ;  inter  si 

(reciprocal),  146.  c,  301./;  inter  sicarios, 

353.  2;  inter,  w.  gerund,  606  and  k.  1, 
ntercludS,  constr.,  364  and  H.'. 
nteraicfl,  constr.,  364.  K.  I. 
nterert,  constr.,  366;  w.  afl,  Id.  6;  how 

to  express  degree  of  interest,  Id.  n. 3. 


if  several  abl. 


Intransitive  verbs,  273.  2.  274.  it. ;  used 

impersonally  in  pass.,  208.  d;  dat.  w.. 

368  ff . ;  used  transitively,  w.  sec.  and 

dat-,3fl9(cf.388.  a.N.);  w.  cognate  ace., 

390 ;  having  passive  sense,  w.  *b,  40$.  a, 
-Inns,  adj.  ending,  249. 
inutUis,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc,  606.  a. 
invictus,  compar.,  131.  a. 
luvitus,  compar.,  131.  a. 
-io,  noun  ending,  238.  6  ;  send.,  88. 
-18,  vbs.  in,  con].  Ill,  176.  b.  2;  forms 

of,  179.  e,  e;  paradigm,  188;  con].  IV, 

179.  d;  derivation,  262. 
locus,  plnr.  in  -i  or  -a,  106.  b. 
Ionic  measure,  609.  c ;  verse,  626. 16. 
ip-,  stem-ending,  66.  a. 
ipse,  formation,  146.  N.7,s;  decl.,146;  use, 

298.  e;  need  instead  of  reflexive,  300.  6. 
Iri,  in  int.  inf.  pass.,  203.  a. 
Ironical  statement  not  different  In  form 

from  question,  332.  a.  v. 
Irrational  measures,  609.  e,  623.  s. 
-is-,  -isa-,  -sis-,  dropped  in  pert.,  181.  6.  N.*. 
is,  decl,  — —   '"-    ■'    -     ■— J 

ftriv^_30K 


nymic,  24 
-Is,  for  -us  ta 


•Bit  . 


73);  of  adis., 
ldlug,  83.  b. 


nterior,  compar.,  130.  a. 

interjections,  defined,  20;  list,  226;  w. 

dat,  379.  a. 
Interlocked  order  of  words,  698.  ft. 
Intermediate   clauses.   Syntax   of,  691- 

693. 
Interrogative  ad  vs.,  uso,  833;  position, 

Interrogative  particleB,  Hst  of,  217,  «f; 

use,  331-333. 
Interrogative    pronouns,    148-161;    nse, 
333;  position,  698.  6. 

-gative  sentences,  269.  b;  formsof, 


Islands,  names  of,  loc.  nse,  427.  3,  428.  s; 

from  which,  427. 1 ;  to  which,  id.  2. 
-isse,  -lssem,  vb.  ending,  see  181.  b. 
-issB,  vbs.  ending  in,  263.  b. 
lste,  shortened  to  ate,  146.  H.  * ;  decl.,  146 ; 

nse,  297.  c. 
ifltic,  decl.,  146.  a. 
It,  as  sign  of  Impersonals,  207.  ftn. 
r~  -  ■■'■'■■        1-        ™  ";decl.,78,121.o.4. 


336.  o;  1U  at,  637.  2 

Itaque,  accent,  12.  a;  compared  with 
ergS,324.i;  used  with  erg6,  id.  k;  posi- 
tion of,  699.  b. 

Iter,  stem  of,  79.  c. 

Iterative  subjunctive,  618.  c. 

Iterative  verbs  (-ta,  -its,  -so),  263. 2. 

•its,  vbs.  in,  263.  2. 

-ItnB,  adj.  ending,  246. 

iubar,  decl.,  76.  a.  3. 

iubeB,  w.  ace.,  867.  a;  w.  inf.,  668.  a;  in 

iuennflus,  constr.,  610.  B.  *. 

iBgeram,  defect.  103.  d.  3;  decl.,  106.  b; 


Istri  (interior),  130.  a ;  derivation,  213.  4 
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rnpplter,  stein  and  decl.,  T9  and  6;  plural, 
100.  a ;  derivation,  960.  c 

-Ibi,  adja.  In,  gen.,  vocof,  111),  a;  tarna- 
tion of  ndis.  Id,  247,  202.  H. 

it*  (onXft),  decl.,  103.  p.  1. 

Joi,  geo.  aing.  ending,  113;  quantity,  M. 
e,  603.  a.  Exc.  1. 

laud,  defect,  94.  e,  103.  6.  5. 

fflstB,  w.  compar.,  406.  a. 

iurat,  w.  ace.,  368.  c 

inverts,  decl.,  82.  h.*,  78. 1;  maso.  adj., 
123.  rf ;  compar.,  131.  n. 

invS,  w.  aoc,  367.  O. 

iflxtA,  position,  435. 

-iv,  in  perf.,  211.  d. 

-I von,  verbal  adj.  ending;,  301.  n. 


K,  supplanted  by  0, 1.  a. 
kalends*,  631.  <i. 

H,  Latin  and  Eni 


Kindred  forms,  Latin  and  English,  18, 1» 
Kindred  signification,  ace.  of?  890. 
Knowing,  vbt.  of,  v.  aoc.  and  int.,  489, 
Knowledge,  adja.  of,  w.  gen.,  340.  a. 
ao-(ka-),  primacy  suffix,  3*4.  II.  13. 


Labials,  4.  3;  Btema,  decl.  I1L  JIB  and  a. 

labors,  w.  abl.,  404.  a. 

lacut,  decl.,  89 ;  dat  and  abl.  plnr.  In-nbaa, 

93.  e. 
laedfl,  w.  sod.,  387.  a. 
laetor,  laetua,  w.  abl.,  431. 
lampai,  decl.,  83. 
lateS,  w.  ace,  396.  c 
latet,  w.  ace.,  388.  {.»,!, 
latifundtom,  265.  2. 
tttus,  part.,  derivation,  200.  ftn.  3. 
Learning,  vba.  of,  w.  inf.,  406. 
Length,  expressed  by  gen.,  846.  6. 
-lens,  -tenuis,  adi.  endings,  340. 
Mi,  deal.,  63. 

Letters,  classification  of,  1-0. 
levis,  decl.,  116;  compar.,  134. 

loviter,  compar.,  218. 

Hber,  adj..  decl.,  00,  111.  a. 

Liber,  decl.,  00. 

Eberi,  nonn,  50, 101.  8. 

libet,  impers.,  208.  c.  ir. ;  w.  dat,  868.  L 

licet,  impera.,  synopsis,  807;  Use,  208.  c 

H. ;  w.  dat,  368.  1 ;  w.  predicate  dat, 

400.  1;  w.  suhjv.,  meaning  although. 

527.  6;  licet  earn,  licet  mS  in,  licet  mini 

be,  565  and  >-. 3. 

adjs.  of,  w.  dat,  884 ;  w.  gen., 


-linn,  man  ending,  241,  c 

I1-,  as  stem  ending,  63.  N.  l. 

10-  (U-),  primary  (affix,  334.  IL  10. 

Locative  abl.,  430.  8;  idtomatte  we, 
429.  3 ;  adverbial  forms,  210.  ft. 

Locatct  a\  denned,  33.  A,  p.  34.  ftn.  (of. 
300);  in  abL,  898, 421 ;  of  decl.  I,  43.  c ; 
deal.  H,  40.  o;  deol.  Ill,  80;  decl.  IV 
(doral),  3a.  k.  i ;  decl.  V ,  wf.  b ;  as  adv., 
215.  B;  w.  abl.  In  apposition,  382.  tf; 
relative  adv.  nsed  to  refer  to,  308.  g; 
anlml,  308 ;  loc  osed  to  express  ic/iers, 
436.  S;  forms  (doml  etc.),  427.  a. 

Iocs,  abl.  without  prep.,  439. 1. 

loci,  vb.,  conatr.,  430. 

locum  capere,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc,  SOS. 

locus,  plnr.  1  or  -a,  lOii.  6. 

Logaosiie  Vena,  623-630. 

Loaf  and  abort,  sen  yuaoti ty. 

lonjiuB,  without  quam,  407.  C 

lBdicer,  decl.,  112.  O. 

Ma,  defect,  103.  A  1. 

IQi ,  deol. ,  103.  g.  2. 

elision  of,  >. 
1  root,  176.  a.  _. 
-m,  sign  of  boo.,  838;  omitted  In  luaorip- 

lions,  46.  n.  i. 
macer,  decl.,  112.  a. 
macte  viitiite,   use  and  oonStr.,   340.    a 

magic,  as  sign  of  compar.,  138;  oompe. 
of,  w.  qnam  434. 

mlfnl,  gen.  of  value,  417. 

magnus,  comparison,  129. 

maiestatia,  w.  words  of  — ™ing  etc., 
853.  a. 

Main  clause,  defined,  278.  ft. 

ntlior  iiatu,  131.  c. 

tnaiBrfi,  signification  of,  101. 8  (cf.  103. 2), 
381.  O.K.*. 

Making,  vba.  of,  oonstr.,  893. 

male,  compar.,  318;  compounds  of,  w. 
dat,  868.  2. 

mMO,  conj.,  199. 

mains,  oompar.,  129. 

maaflo,  oonstr.,  563. 

mine,  defect,  noun,  76.  B. ',  103.  6.  8. 

manM,  w.  abl.,  481. 

Manner,  ad  vs.  of,  2lT.  c ;  abl.  of,  413  and 
6 ;  hard  to  diatmgolah  from  abl.  of  speci- 
fication, 41S.  a.  n;  manner  implied  in 
participle,  496.  ' 

mlnsuitua,  266.  c. 

maims,  decl.,  89 ;  rend.,  90.  £n. 

mare,  decl.,  76.a.3,78. 

mart,  loo^  437.  a. 
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mil,  decl.,  71.  e. 

Masculine,  rule  tor  gender,  SI. 
Masculine  adjs.,  132.  A 
Masculine  lUBHura,  913.  c.  s. 
Material,  adjectives  denoting,  247;  gen. 
of,  344;  abl.  of,  403  (utd  6,  o,  d. 


is  flflios,  307.  d.  N.  ». 
Means,  nouns  denoting,  23S;  abl.  of,  408, 

409;  participle  implying  means,  496. 
Measure,  gen.  of,  345.  6  (cf.  42G.  a). 
Measures  in  Prosody,  808-610;  names  of , 

609;  contracted  or  resolved,  610. 
Measures  of  value,  632-635;  of  length, 

636 ;  of  weight,  637 ;  of  capacity,  638. 
msdeor,  w.  dat.  or  ace.,  367.  6. 
mediocris,  decl..  115.  a.  K.  1. 
Meditative  verbs,  263.  2.  b. 
medio,  (middle  part  of),  293. 
mellor,  decl.,  120. 
melius  est,  w.  infln.  486./. 
memini,  con].,  205;  in  pres.  sense,  Id.  6, 

476;  Imperative  of,  449.  a;  nwmint  w. 

ace.  or  gen.,  350.  a,  6;  w.  pros.  Inf., 

584.  a  and  s. 
memor,  decl.,  121.  a,  3. 
Memory,  adjs.  of,  constr.,  349.  a;  ybs.  of, 

constr.,  350. 
men-,  primary  suffix,  234.  II.  14. 
-men,  -raentum,  noun  endings,  239. 
mfnaia,   decl.,  78.  2. 
■urldlts,  eend.,  97. 
-met  (enclitic),  143.  d. 
Metathesis,  640  (cf.  177.  a.  v.). 
Metre,  see  Prosody, 
metnfi,  w.  dat.  or  ace.,  367.  o;  w.  i 

564. 


*JV., 


j.  ml,  110.  a.  m.  ;   syntax  of, 

302.  a,  343.  a. 
Middle  voice,  397.  e,  410.  N. 
Mile,  688. 
miles,  decl.,  BT. 
Military  expressions,  dat.  In,  882.  2 ;  abl. 

of  means  Instead  of  agent,  405.  6.  rf.>| 

abl.  of  aceomp.  without  cum,  418.  a. 
rnflitlae  (locative),  427.  a. 
mitt  {nulla),  decl.  and  constr.,  134.  d. 
-mini,  as  personal  ending,  p.  76.  ftn.  1. 
minimi,  compar., 218.  a;  use,  291.  e.  n.1; 

w.  neg.  force,  892.  o ;  in  answer  (no) ,  888. 

a.  2, 

ministrO,  w.  Infln.,  460.  a. 

minor  nits,  131.  ft 

minflris,  gen.  of  valne,  417  and  e. 

min6rt»,  signification,  291.  e.  w.  ». 

-minus,  -ntnus,  verbal  adjective  endings, 


minus,  compar.,  21B.  a; 
w.  si  and  quB,  =  not 
without  quam,  407.  c. 


218.  a;  use,  291.  c. 


mlror  si,  572.  6.  v. 

fninim  quam    (quantum),   w.    Indicative 

675.  d. 
mil,  tie,  143.  a.  v. 

mlBceS,  w.  abl.  or  dat.,  368.  3.  ST.,  413.  a.  s 
miser,  decl.,  Ill ;  compar.,  125. 
miseri,  compar.,  21S. 


'  other  constr.,  id.  n. 
miseror,  w.  ace.,  354.  a.  u. 
Mixed,  interns,  70-72. 

mo-  (mi-),  primary  suffix,  234.  II.  7. 
Modesty,  subjunctive  of,  447. 1. 
Modification  of  subj.  or  pred.,  276. 

.  position  of,  696^699;  of  nega- 


modo  .  .  .  mode,  323./. 

modS  as  abl.  of  manner,  412.  6. 

mollris,  dee!.,  76.  a.  2. 

moneS,  conj.,  18B ;  constr.,  3B1,  390.  d.  H. '. 

-mflnlum,  -mania,  noun  endings,  239. 

Konoptotes,  103.  6. 

Monosyllables,  quantity,  604.  o-c. 

Months,  gend.  of  names  of,  31  and  n-  ; 
decl.  of  names  of  in  -her,  116.  a ;  names 
of,  680 ;  divisions  of  in  Soman  Calen- 
dar, 831. 

Moods,  names  and  uses  of,  164, 157;  note 
on  origin  and  nature  of,  436;  syntax 
of,  264-275,  437-463. 

Moods  in  temporal  clauses,  bow  distin- 
guished, 545,  546  and  notes. 

Mora,  in  Prosody,  808.  a. 

mDrigerus,  decl.,  111.  a.  f. 

mos  est  ut,  568. 

Mother,  name  of,  w.  prep.,  403.  a.  H. '. 

Motion,  how  expressed,  363,  381.  a,  402; 
indicated  by  compounds,  388.  S;  Im- 
plied, 428. }.  N. 

Motion,  end  of,  see  End  of  Motion. 

Motive,  how  expressed,  404.  b. 

Mountains,  names  of,  gend.,  31  and  b. 

Muloiber,  decl.,  50.  e. 

muliebris,  decl.,  115.  a.  M.  >. 

multl  nocte,  293.  n. 

Multiplication  by  distributives,  137.  ft 

Mnltiplicatives,  139. 

tnultum  (-8),  compar.,  218.  o. 

multua,  compar.,  129. 

minus,  decl.,  105.  g;  mnnus  est  ut,  568. 

mts,  decl.,  71. 6. 

musics  (-5),  decl.,  44. 

Musical  accent,  611. 

mfitSre,  constr.,  417.  b. 

Mates,  4:  mute  stems,  decl.  Ill,  56-64. 

mytLos,  decl.,  52. 
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■,«;  as  final  letter  of  stem  (Mr-),  til.  1; 
preceding  stem  vowel  of  vh.,  176.  6.1; 
Inserted  in  verb  toot  (tango),  170.  c.  2, 
177.  6.  s. 

■Ill,  dec!.,  83. 

-urn  (enclitic),  in  questions,  333.  a. 

nam,  namquc,  me,  324.  A,  t. 

Names  ol  men  and  women,   108. 

Naming,  vbs.  of,  w.  two  aces.,  393. 

Nasals,  4,6;  Inserted  in  verb  root,  176.  c.  2. 

nMUia,  dec!.,  76.  b.  2. 

aita  (mlior,  minor),  131.  c. 

ndtut  etc.,  w.  abl.  of  source,  103.  a. 

nivis,  decl.,  76.  6.  1. 

-fid,  -lit,  vowel  short  before,  10.  e. 
nam,  verbal  adj.  ending,  SKI.  a;  gerun- 
dive in,  158.  d. 

-no  (enclitic),  use  in  questions,  332.  a-c; 
W.  force  of  iiSnae,  332.  c;  orig.  mean- 
ing, id.  N. ' ;  In  double  questions,  335 ; 
in  exclamatory  questions,  162.  a ;  quan- 
tity, 604.  a.  1. 

nE,  neg.  of  hortatory  snbjv.,  439;  in  pro- 
hibitions, 450.3:  In  concessions.  627.  a; 
w.  sub] v.  of  proviso,  528.  b ;  in  final 
clauses,  631;  =nHnm,  632.  if.*;  In 
substantive  clauses,  W.  vbs.  of  hinder- 
ing, 658.  o;  of  fearing,  564;  omitted 
after  cav(.  666.  N.  '. 

at  nSn,  w.  vbs.  of  fearing,  564. 

dB  .  .  .  quinem,  use,  322./;  after  nSo,  327. 
1;  after  nOn  modo,  217.  e;  position  of, 
599.0. 

Nearness,  adjs.  of,  w.  dak,  384;  w.  gen., 

nee  enim,  324.  A. 

nrcesse,  indoel.,  103.  K.1;  necesM  est  nt, 
568,  569.  2.  H.  >. 

Necessity,  vb».  of,  w.  pert.  pass.  Inf., 
486.  <i;  in  apod.,  517.  c,  522.  a;  w.  ut- 
clause,  669.  2. 

neene  in  double  questions,  335  and  s. 

n8dnm,532.  «.»,>, 

nefaa,  indecl.,  103.  a ;  w.  supine  in  -B,  610. 

Negation,  perfect  preferred  in,  475.  a. 

Negative  answers,  332.  ft,  336  and  a.  2. 

Negative  particles,  list  of,  217.  e ;  use 
of,  325 ;  two  negatives,  326 ;  neg.  form 
different  from  English,  328;  nag.  con- 
dition, 526.  a ;  neg.  proviso,  528;  neg. 
purpose,  631 ;  neg.  result,  638,  868 ; 
position  of,  599.  a. 

nega,  better  than  dicfi  .  . .  nEn,  328,  580.  b. 

negotium  dB  nt,  663.  ftn.  2. 

nemt,  use  of,  314;  gen.  and  abl.  sing,  re- 
placed by  nuUIus  and  nullfi,  314.  a ;  nEmo 
nta,  326.  i;  nEmo  est  qui,  636.  a.  Ji.l. 

neqne  (nee)  and  not,  328.  a;  nsqne  enim, 
nse,324.  fit  neqne  after  a  neg.,  327.2,  3. 

uEqoajn,  indecl.,  122.  6 ;  compar.  of,  129. 


575.  (t 
-sens,  ad],  ending,  247. 
Neuter  ace.  as  adv.,  214.  d,  cf.  6.  tt. 

Neuter  adjs.,  special  usesuf,  289. 
Neater  gender,  general  rule  for,  33 ;  cases 
alike  In,  38.  b;  endings  of  decl.  in,  87. 
Neuter  pron.  as  cognate  aec.,  390.  c. 
Neuter  verbs,  see  Intransitive  Verbs, 
nirs,  connective  in  prohibitions,  450.  h.  '. 
nu,  decl.,  103.  a.  2. 

,  primary  suffii,  234.  II.  6. 


i,  nisi,  5] 


*>  of,  s: 


nihil,  Indecl.,  103.  a;  contr.  to  nTJ,  603.  c 
nihill,  gen.  of  value,  417.  a. 
niMH  and  aihilfi,  103.  a.  v. ». 

n,as  indefinite  without  snbjv. , 


ningit,  206.  a. 

nisi  and  *I  nfin,  526.  a;    nisi  si,  id.  3; 

nisi  vErS   (forts),  id.  6. 
nltoi,  w.  abl.,  431. 

nii  (stem  and  decl.),  79.  d;  plur.,  100.  6. 
No,  in  answers,  how  expressed,  336.  a.  2. 
no-  (ni-),  primary  snffii,  234.  II.  4. 
no-,  verb  suffix,  176.  b.  1. 
nSn,  In  prohibitions,  460.  (I)  and  M  .  >. 

'    "~>l  Part-  w.  dat.  of  the  per- 


son jui 
in  prohil 


ne,  378.  N. ;  w.  perf.  act. Inf. 

juitfons,  486.  c. ;  w *    — 

part.),  id.  d  and  n 


;  w.  pert.  pass. 


Somen,  denoting  gens,  108. 

nomen  est,  w.  pred.  nnm.  or  dat.,  373.  a ; 
w.  gen.,  id.  N. 

Nominal  adjs..  243-254. 

Nominative  defined,  36.  a;  nom.  snffii, 
338;  neut.  plur.  nom.  and  ace.  alike, 
38.  6;  in  decl.  IT,  45.  a;  In  decl.  Ill, 
06,  66,  61,  66,  79;  of  neuters,  i-stems, 
68.  a;  In  u-stems,  decl.  IT,  88;  in  e- 
stems,  decl.  V,  06. 

Nominative,  Syntax  (see  338) :  In  pred- 
icate, 283,  284;  verb-agreement  with, 
'  ™"j  in  exclamations, 


i  (cf.  S 


i  for  v 


w.  opus  in  predicate,  411.  b; 

f  gerund  supplied  by  inf., 602.  H. 

Din,  derivation,  216.  1;  compounds  of, 

326.  a,  b ;  in  answers,  336.  a.  2. 
non  dubitS  qnin,  568.  a ;  nSn  dnbitB  w.  Inf., 

id.  tr.*;  w.  indir.  quest.,  Id.  s. l. 
nou  modo,  after  a  negative,  327. 1. 
non  modo  .  .  .  nl  .  .  .  quidem,  217.  e. 
nou  nSmft,  nSn  dSUds,  etc.,  326.  a. 
nfin  quia  (quod,  quB,  qnin)  etc.,  540.  N.I. 
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Nones  (nonae),  B31.  c 

nonna,  in  questions,  332.  ft. 

nos,  dec].,  143;  lor  ego,  143.  a. 

Loeter,  for  pons,  gen.,  302.  a. 

DOBtri,  as  objective  gen.,  113.  c,  2D5.  6. 

nostrum  as  partitive  j?en.,  143.  6,  295.  o ; 
as  objective  gen.,  290.  ft.  w. '. 

Noon  and  adj.  forms  of  vb.,  186, 

Noun  stem,  treated  as  root,  1T6.  d. 

Nouiia  defined,  20.  a;  ludecl.,  gend.,  33; 
dec),  of,  37-4)6 ;  derivative  forma  of,  235- 
241 ;  used  as  adjectives,  321.  c;  rule  of 
agreement,  281 ;  w.  part,  gen.,  346.  a.  1 ; 
w.  obi.  gen.,  348;  governing  aco.,  388. 
d.  m.  * ;  noun  as  protasis,  521.  a. 

Nouns  of  agency,  235 ;  formation,  236. 

novendecim,  133.  M. *. 

nox,  dud..  72. 

an,  nf,  gn.  quantity  of  preceding  vowel, 


10.  a 


..,  id.  N 


»t-(0 

nt-,  stems  in,  decl.,  12l.  a.  i. 

nu-,  primary  suffix,  234.  II.  6. 

nubia,  decl.,  72. 

nfibS,  w.  dat.,  368.  3. 

nanus,  decl.,  113;  nee,  314.  a;  cf.  nemS. 

num.  force  of,  332.  6 ;  in  indirect  ques- 
tions, id.  N- 

Number,  35;  nouns,  defect,  in,  99,  100, 
101,  103./,  g\  variable  in,  107;  pecul- 
iar uses,  101.  a.1,  317.  if.  n.';  number 
in  vbs.,  154.  e;  agreement  in,  280;  w. 
appositives, 282.  a ;  w.  adjs.,  286and  ft; 
w.  vbs.,  318,  317.  d. 

Numeral  ad  vs.,  138. 

Numerals,  132-139;  cardinals  and  ordi- 
nals, 132, 133 ;  distributives,  136 ;  advs., 
138;  others,  139.     Position  of  unmoral 


adjs.,  598.  b 


-or 


ending,  250. 

6.  u,  6;  In  dscl.  II, 


;  gend.,  86;  In  fern.  ahl. 


O  for  u  after 
4B.nA. 

o-  (S-),  primary  suffix,  234. 1, 
-ajnnom.,  81.  1-  — J    ""- 

of  Greek  adjs., 
-5,  -Onis,  noun  ending,  236.  o,  255. 
B  si,  w.  subjv.  of  wish,  442.  a  and  N. '. 
o-stems,  deal.  II,  45;  in  adjs.,  111-113 

vbs.  from  o-stems,  259.  2. 
oB  nse,  220.  a,  221. 15;  In  comp.,  267.  a 

in  comp.  W.  vbg.,  w.  dat.,  370 ;  to  eipresi 

cause,  404.  b ;  * .  gerund,  506  and  ». '. 


Obeying,  vbs.  of,  867;  w.  ace..  Id.  a. 
Object  cases,  274. «. 

Object  clauses,  infin.,  452;  sub  J  v.,  561-568. 
Object  defined,  274;   becomes  subj.  ol 

pass.,   275,   387.  6;   ace.   of  direct   w. 

dat.   of   indir.   ob].,   362;   secondary 

obj.,  394;  obj.  of  anticipation,  576. 
Objective  case  expressed  in  Latin  by  gen. , 

dat.,  ace.,  or  abl.,  274.  a. 
Objective  compounds,  265.  3. 
Objective  «""■*—    -■"  "'- 

fined,  348. 
.    349. 
Obligation,  unfulfilled,  hortatory  subjv., 


Obligate 
439.6. 


ObSvincor,  w.  ace.  or  gen.,  350.  a,  6. 
obvins  (obrtam),  derivation,  218  and  «.; 

obviam  as  apparent  adj.,  321.  d;  w.  dat., 

370.  e. 
Occasion,  expressed  by  participle,  496. 
Scior,  compar.,  130. 
octodeeim,  133.  N.  *. 

Bdl,conj.,205;  w.  meaning  of  present, 47(1. 
-oe,  for  -I  in  nom.  plur.,  decl.  II,  52.  d. 
offendB,  constr.,  370.  6. 


9./. 


143.  a 


Old  forms  of  prot 
N. ;  rata,  ted,  id. 

ollus  (file),  146.  X.  *. 

-alas,  diminutive  ending,  243. 

Omission,  of  possessive,  302.  c ;  of  ante- 
cedent, 307.  e. 

omnia;  nos  onmBs  (instead  of  omnGa  nos- 
trum), 318.  e. 

En-,  stem-ending,  83.  c. 

•on,  Greek  ending,  decl.  II,  52. 

on-,  stem-ending,  61. 1,  231.  II.  13. 

-SB,  gen.  plur.,  decl.  II,  52.  c. 

ont-,  nom.  -5c,  83.  d. 

Open  syllables,  7.  H.s. 

opeii.,  w.  gen.,  405.  b. 

openun  do,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc,  506; 

w.  subjv.,  563. 
Operations  of  nature,  208.  a. 
opinions,  w.  compar.,  108.  a. 
oplnor,  position  of,  599.  c. 
oportet,  208.  c;  w.  ace.,  388.  a;  in  apod., 

517.  c;   imperfect  refers  to  present, 

plnpf .  to  past,  522.  a,  N. ; ;  w.  subjv.  or 

Inf.,  060  and  it.'. 
oportuit,  w.  pres.  inf.,  488.  a;  w.  peri. 

inf.,  id.  6. 
oppldom,  ad,  128.  ft. 
oppusao,  w.  acc.,  370.  6. 
ops,  defect.,  103./.  1. 
Optative,    derivation,    and    . 

W.  .ubjY.,   — 
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Optative  forms  la  the  vb.,  198.  e.  n.\ 
109.  d. 

Optative  Bubjv.  (wish),  441;  w.  utiiuun 

etc.,  442;  velim  etc  w.  suhjv.,  equiv. 

to,  id.  b. 
optimit!a.  71.  5,  101.  3. 
opai,  lndecl.,  103,  a;  opus  and  Gens,  w. 

al>).,  411;    as  pred.   num.,   id.   6;   w. 

participle,  41(7.  a;  w.  supine  in  -o,  010. 
or-,  stem-ending,  decl.  ID,  63.  Exc  2. 

-or  or  -5*,  nom.  ending,  62.  s.  ';  gend.,  85. 
5rniio  oWigtia,  see  Indirect  Discourse. 
Order  of  words,  595-601. 
Ordinal  Numbers,  132-135;  deol.,  134.  e; 

use  of  et  with,  13G.  a,  b. 
flro,  constr.,  663. 
Orpheus,  decl.,  02.  e. 
(wi-,  stem  of  comparatives,  120.  b. 
-0*  for  -as,  Id  nom.  sing.,  decl.  II,  46.  N.  i ; 


deponentvbs.,190.  a,  6,491,493;  adjec- 
tive use, 494;  asnouns.id.a;  predicate 
use,  4115,  496;  w.  opus,  497.  a;  perf.  w. 
babe*, Id.  b ;  present  w.  iacio,  id.c;  fut- 
ure part.,  498;  w.  past  tenses  of  esse, 
498.6;  poetic  and  late  use,  499;  gerund- 
ive, use  as  part,  or  adj.,  600;  part,  as 
protasis,  621.  a. 
Particles  defined,  23 ;  forms  and  classifi- 


.  213; 


,  ills. 


216;  interrogative,  217.  if;  negative 
Id.  e,  325 ;  in  camps.,  267.  Syntax,  321- 
336;  nee  of  interrogative  particles,  332. 
a-c;  conditional  particles,  512.  a  and 
H.,525;  particles  of  comparison,  524. 

Particular  conditions  defined,  513. 

partior,  con].,  190. 

Partitive  apposition,  282.  a. 

Partitive  genitive  "'"     -■-' 


P,  parasitlo  alter  m  (sutnpei) ,  15. 11. 
pacts,  as  abl.  of  manner,  412.  b. 
paene,  in  apod.,  517.  b.  s.'. 
pienitet,  208.  6;  constr.,  354.  b,  c. 
Paeon,  609.  d. 

palam  as  apparent  adj.,  321.  d;  w.  abl., 
432.  c. 

Palatals,  4. 

paliister,  decl.,  115.  a. 

pantbus,  vocative  of,  52.  b. 

par,  decl.,  119,  121.  a.  3;  w.  gen.,  380.  c; 
W.  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  505.  ftn.  2. 

Parallel  verb  forms,  189. 

Parataxis,  268. 

paratns,  w.  iniin.,  460.  6. 

Pardoning,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat. ,  'Mi'!. 

Parisyllabic  nouns  of  decl.  Ill,  60.  a. 

pariter  use,  384.  n.  *. 

parte,  locative  use,  without  prep.,  429.  1. 

partem,  adverbial  use,  397.  a. 

pflrticeps,  decl.,  121.  a.  i,  b. 

Pakticifles,  defined,  20.  b.  n.  ';  com- 
parison of,  124.  a ;  number  of,  155.  a ; 
how  need,  158. 

Participles,  Syntax,  488-500;  agree- 
ment, 286  and  n.  ;  clause  equivalent  to 
part.,  308.  c;  parts,  in -as,  nsedasadjs., 
w.  gen.,  349.  6 ;  parts.  In  abl.  absolute, 
419;  meaning  and  form,  488;  tenses, 
489-493;  present  in  special  use,  490; 
pres.  pass,  part.,  how  supplied,  492; 
pert  act.,  bow  supplied,  493;  parts,  of 


parum,  compar.,  218.  a;  meaning,  291.  c. 

pam,  gen.  of  value,  417. 

parvus,  compar.,  129. 

Passive  voice,  184.  a;  origin,  163.  ftn.  2, 
208.  i?.  ». ;  signification,  156;  reflexive 
meaning,  id.  a ;  deponents,  156.  b ;  com- 
pleted tenses,  how  formed,  179.  g\ 
risive  used  impersonal!;,  203.  a,  208. 
372  (cC.  566,  082.  a). 

pater  familiis,  decl.,  43.  b. 

patlens,  compar.,  124.  a. 

patior,  constr. ,  563.  e. 

Patriate  in  -as  decl.,  71. 5, 121.  a.  4. 

Patronymics  (-ades,  -Ides,  -ens,  etc.),  244. 

pauper,  dec].,  121.  a.  4. 

pi*,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 

pecfi,  gend.,  91 ;  decl.,  106./. 

pecfiniae,  gen.,  w.  vbe.  of  accusing,  352. 

pedes ter,  decl.,  110.  a. 

pelagus  (plur.  pelage),  gend.  of,  48.  a. 

pelvis,  decl.,  76.  6. 1. 

Penalty,  gen.  of,  302  and  N. ;  abl.  of, 

Penates,'  decl.,  71.  8  <cf.  101.  3). 

penes,  following  noun,  430. 

Pentameter  verse,  616. 

Penult,  defined,  12. 

penos,  gend.,  90.  Bxe. ;  decl.,  105.  c 

per,  prep.,  220.  a;  use,   221.  16;  w.  ace. 

of  agent,  405.  6.    Adverbial  prefix,  w. 

adjs.,267.  d.  1  (cf .  291.cn.!);  w.vbe., 

267.  d.  M. 
Perceiving,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  469. 
perendiS  (foe.),  98.  6,  215.  6. 
Perfect  participle,  two  uses,  108.  e.  1,  2; 

of  deponents,  190.  6;   used  as  noun, 
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retains  adv..  sai.  *!  dai.  of  agent  w., 
375;  abl.  w.  epna  and  fldis,  411.  il,4i».u. 
PaarscT  Tbkuh  distinguished  from  im. 
perl. ,  161,  471 ;  part,  del.  and  perf.  biet., 
181,  473 ;  personal  ending*,  163.  a,  169. 
a;  origin  of  i  andeiB,  l«i  fin.  8;  stem, 
how  framed,  ITT,  ITU;  perf.  subjv.,  suf- 
fixes of,  139,  d;  of  eoni.  I,  1T&  a.  2; 

'  Gjt.,181. 
3;  irfeg.  to] 
309.  a;  of  oojii.  II,  Bft.  e;  various,  of 
ood].  Ill,  911 ;  of  cob}.  IV,  m. 
Pbrfbct  T>nsb,  iSynlMf.  Port.  bid., 
age,  473:  in  general  conditions,  id.  a, 
618.  a;  gnomic  p*rf.,«0}  1 
Mods,  foe.  #.  Pari.  Subjv.. 
439 and  s.1;  optative,  441.  a:  potential, 
446  i  in  prohibitions,  «J0  (3)  •  in  fut.  son. 
ditians,  616.  «.     Perf.  Inf.,  in  I— '— 


w.  »«laor»al*  In  prohibition,  id.  e;  pass. 

w.  v*W  etc.,  id.  ti;  Instead  of  the  nwa. 

inf,id,t;  w.  ¥lu.  of  feeling  eto.,  id./; 

in  ind.  dise.,  884.  a  and  n.    Sequence  of 

Tenses,  perf.  ind.,  185.  •:  perf.  subtv,, 

id.  6,  e,  m.  a. 
PerioKs,  deel.,  89. 
Period,  600,  001. 
Periphrastic  conjugations,  158.  ft.  ».,  <*. 

v. ;  paradigms,  IBS,  198;  periphrastic 

forms  in  conjugation,  IDS;  use  lb  eon. 

trary  to  fact  apodosis,  SIT.  «J;  in  ind. 

qaestions,  576.  a. 
Permission,  vbs.  of,  oonet*.,  883.  a 
pennuW,  w.  ab).,  4JT.  b. 
pernox,  decl.,  122.  e. 
perpes,  decl.,  121.  e.  9. 
Person,  154.  d;  agreement,  380;  of  vbs., 

316  and  a ;  w.  different  persons,  SIT.  a ; 

order  of  the  three  persons,  id. 
Personal  eonstr.  of  passive  w.  inBnittve, 

583. 
Personal  endings,  103  and  ftn.  1. 
Personal  pronouns,  143, 143,  394,  999;  re- 

duplicated  forms,  143.  e;  Syntax,  29fl; 

omitted,  id.  a,  318.  a;  gen.  plur.,  399.  I 


M  pars.,  id.  e;  position  of 

demonstrative,  599./. 
peranadeo,  constr.,  B03. 
Persuading,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat,  987. 
pertaesnm  est,  354.  ft. 
pes,  oompa.  of,  deel.,  121.  6. 1. 
Pet  names,  gend.,  30.  a.  N.t 
pet*  w.  «b  390.  a;  w.  sabtv..  863. 


ds,  4.  1.  ftn.  ! 


Phrase,  defined,  877. 

Phrases,  neut,,  33;  phrases,  and  clauses 
grown  into  adva.,  310;  adverbial 
phrases,  277;  phrases  limited  by  gen., 
3*1.  a;  phrase  or  clause  in  abl.  alts., 
its.  a. 

Physical  qualities,  abl.,  415,  a. 

pil*r,  deel.,  112.  a. 

pigflt,  constr.,  354.  6. 

Pity,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  354.  m. 

pins,  compar.,  128.  k.,  131.  a. 

nil,  deol.,  103.  g.  a. 

Place,  advs.  of,  217.  a;  relations  of,  re- 
quire prep.,  381.  a,  430;  place  of  birth, 
abl.,  403.  a.  H.";  place  where,  438,  3, 
427. 3 ;  place  to  or  from  which,  426. 1,  2 ; 
prep.,  when  omitted,  428.  ftn.,  437. 1,  2. 
a,  429.  a;  locative  ease,  4HT.  B.  a,  428.*. 

Placing,  vbs.  of,  eonstr.,  430. 

Plants,  gend.  of  names  of,  33  and  ft;    . 
decl.  of  plant  names  in  -ns,  105.  a. 

piaiiM,  w.  dat.,  368. 3, 

Plautus,  absque  mB  etc.,  517./;  oseofqaem 
w.  iodlo.,  646.  ».*,  549.  m.«;  prosodial 
forms,  630.  u,  028.  a,  639. 

Pleasing,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  367. 

pines,  decl.,  98.  d. 

Plenty,  vbs.  of,  eonstr.,  356,  409.  a. 

pMr.ua,  constr.,  409.  H. 

-I*>r,  numeral  ad  is.  in,  139. 

plult  (Impers.),  208.  a;  used  personally, 

Pluperfect  Indicative,  inffiios  of,  168.  b ; 
use  of,  477;  epistolary,  479;  pluperf. 
indie  in  conditions  eont.  to  fact,  517.  6 ; 
in  general  conditions,  518.  6.  Pluperf. 
Subjv.,  suffixes  of,  169.  ■;  hortatory, 
139.  ft;  optative,  441;  potential,  446;  in 
conditions,  517  (sequence,  483.  g). 

Plural,  wanting  in  decl.  V  98.  a;  used 
in  sense  different  bom  sing.,  100.  o-e, 
107 ;  plur.  alone  used,  101.  k>  ;  plur.  ace. 
used  asadYB.,aift.a;  neat.  plur.  ofadji., 
289.6. 

Plur  alia  tantmn,  101. 

pliris,  gen.  of  valne,  417  and  c. 

plfls,  decl.,  120  and  c ;  compar.,  139 ;  with- 
out quam,  407.  a 

poena,  decl.,  60.  a. 

poenitet,  see  paonitet. 

pondo,  defect.,  103;  6.  6. 

ptaS,  w.  ab).,  430. 

par-,  pre  lis,  267.  6. 

porticos,  gend.,  90.  Exc 

portus,  decl;,  99.  c 

Position,  expressed  by  ab,  ex,  129.  ft. 

Position  in  Prosody,  11.  ft,  003./;  does  not 


affect  final  vowel,  603./.  n 


t.  int.,  I 
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Possessive  ^impounds,  265.  a. 

Possessive  genitive,  343  and  a~c;  dat.  of 
reference  aged  instead,  377. 

Possessive  pronouns,  149;  agreement, 
303;  instead  of  gen., id. a;  special  mean- 
ings, Id.  b;  omission,  Id.  c;  need  sub- 
stantively, id.  tf ;  w.  gen.  in  app.,  id.  e; 
used  for  gen.,  343.  a;  for  obj.  gen., 
348.  a. 

Possibility,  vbs.  of,  in  apodosis,  BIT.  c. 

possum,  in  apodosis,  BIT.  e. 

pest,  adverbial  nse  of,  433. 1 ;  with  quim, 
434. 

post,  vbs.  comp.  w.,  with  dat.,  370. 

patten,  defect.,  111.  6;  compar.,  130.  6; 
poster!,  id. 

posterior,  130.  b. 

Postpositive  conjunctions,  324.  j. 

poetqmm  (posteiquam),  in  temporal 
,      clauses,  543. 

pootrimfl,  in  i 

postridit,  w. 


Potential  subjunctive,  440-447. 

potior  (adj.),  compar.,  130. 

potior  (verb),  w.  gen.,  3S7.  0.  410.  a:  if. 

abl.,  410;  w.  ace,  id.  s.':  eerundlve, 

503.  N-". 
potis,  pots,  122.  b. 
patios,  compar.,  21S.  a. 
potni,  w.  pres.  infln.,  486.  a. 
Practice,  vbs.  of,  263.  6. 
prae,  220.  6;  use,  221. 17;  in  comp.,; 


603.6 

.  pueoSdfi,  constr.,  370. 
pneceps,  dad.,  119, 121.  a.  3. 

Praenomen,  108;  abbreviations,  Id.  c. 

praepes,  ded.,  121.  6.  1. 

praestfilor,  constr.,  367.  6. 

piaesum,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  SOB. 

praeter,  nse,  220.  a,  221. 18. 

preei,  defect,  103./.  2. 

precor,  constr.,  663. 

Predicate,  defined,  2T0;  modified,  276; 
prod,  noon  or  adj..  272,283;  case,  284; 
pred.  noun  referring  to  two  or  more 
sing,  nouns,  id.  a;  adjective,  286.  2, 
286.  o;  agreement  in  287. 1-3;  in  rel. 
clause,  SOS ;  pred.  adj.  in  neut-  plur. , 
287. 4.  a;  pred.  adj.  in  relative  clause, 
307./:  pred.  gen.,  343.6,  c;  pred.  ace., 
392, 393 ;  ad] .  as  pred.  ace. ,  id.  n. ;  pred. 
■"—   i— — i  pred.  b —   *-  •'-    


466.  a  and  n. 

w.  mu.  j«  a;  w.  abl.,  id.  b;  w.  either, 
Id.  c ;  idiomatic  usee,  221 ;  comp.  w.  vbs 
and  adjs.,  267.  a,  e;  noun  w.  prep.,  in- 
stead of  obj.  gen.,  348.  c ;  in  comp.  w. 
vbs.,  w.  dat,  370,  381;  see.  in  comp., 
396 ;  w.  abl.  of  separation,  401  ;•  prep. 
omitted  in  relations  of  place,  427.  1,  2, 
429  and  a;  nse  of,  220,  221,  429.  b,  430, 
432-435;  preps,  following  the  noon,  436; 
usual  position  of,  699.  d.    (See  338.) 


id.  a  j  predicate  use  of  participles,  496.  verb 


Present  subjunctive  in  -1m,  183.  2. 

Present  tense,  w.  lam  din  etc.,  466;  cona- 
tdve,467;  for  tut.,  468;  historical,  468; 
aonalistic,  id.  a;  w.  dam,  666;  in  quo- 
tations, 465.  a;  sequence,  483,  485.  a,  i; 
pres.  inf.  w.potuietc.,486.  a;  participle, 
489, 490, 492, 494, 496.  Pres.  Inf.  In  ind. 
disc,  referring  to  past  time,  684.  a  anil  x. 

Preteritive  verbs,  206.  N.  a,  476. 

Preventing,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  364,  y,*. 

Price,  abl.  or  gen.,  416. 

prloil ,  form,  98.  6  ;  w.  gen.,  369. 6 ;  w.  ace- 


mary  tenses,  482. 1,  483. 

.    nipulris,  ded.,  76.  a.  2. 

Primitive  verbs,  266. 

primo,  primam, .meanings,  322.  d  and  v. 

primoris,  defect.,  122.  c. 

primes,  form,  130.  ftn.  2. 

piinceps,  ded.,  121.  a.  i. 

Principal  parts  of  verb,  172, 173. 

prior,  compar.,  130.  a. 

prim,  w.  qnam,  434;  piiusqnam  in  tem- 
poral clause,  650,  651;  in  ind.  disc, 
685.  6.  u. 

Privation  expressed  by  abl.,  400. 

pro,  220.  6;  use,  221.  19;  in  comps.,  W. 
dat.,  370;  to  express /or,  379.  x. 

probS,  w.  dat,  368,  375.  6.  k. 

Procdensmatic,  609.  M. 

procenis,  deel..  111.  a.  s. 

procul,  w.  abl.,  432.  c. 

prosibeo,  constr.  of,  361.  ».*. 

Prohibitions,  450;  in  Ind.  disc,  588.  n.". 

Promising  etc,  vbs.  of,  580.  e. 

Pronominal  roots,  228,  232;  as  primary 
suffixes,  id. 

Pronouns  denned,  20.  c;  decl.  of,  140- 
161;  personal,  142,143;  reflexive,  144; 
gen.,  how  used,  143.  c,  302.  a;  demon- 
strative, 146;  relative,  147;  Internw. 
and  indef.,  148-161 ;  pron.  contained  in 
— t  ._*■ —  jg^  (^_  ^  2jj_  & 
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Pbohotths,  Syntax,  294^315;  Personal, 
296;  Demonstrative,  296-298;  Idem, 
298.  a,  b;  ipse,  id.  c-f;  Reflexive,  299; 
Possessive,  302;  Relative,  303-308 ;  In- 
definite, 309-311.  Prone,  w.  part,  gen., 
346.  a.  1.  Relative  In  protasis,  519. 
Position  of  peons.,  598.  e,  I. 

Pronunciation,  Roman  method,  8;  Eng- 
lish method ,  8.  n . 

pronuntiS,  constr.,  563. 

piope,  compar.,  130;  use,  320.  a;  In  apod., 
£17.  6.  n.s. 

props  sat  at,  568. 

Propei-  names,  108;  plnr.,  99. 1, 101. 1. 

Proper  nouns,  20.  a. 

properaa,  decL,  111.  a.  v. 

propior  (propius),  compar.,  130.O;  constr,, 

432.  a  and  u. 

Proportional  numerals,  139.  a. 

Propriety,  vlis.  of,  in  apod.,  617.  e,  522.  a. 

proprius,  w.  gen.,  385.  C 

propter,  nse,  220.  a,  221. 20 ;  position,  435 ; 
denoting  motive,  404.  6. 

Prosody,  602;  rules  and  definitions, 
603-606;  early  peculiarities,  629. 

prosper(-ns),  dec!..  111.  a. 

piSspicifl,  w.  dat.  or  ace,  367.  c 

Protasis  {see  Conditional  Sentences.) ,  G12 
ff. ;  loose  nse  of  tenses  in  Eng.,  514.  C. 
M.;  relative  in  prot.,  519;  temporal  par- 
ticles in,  542;  antequam,  prineqaam,  in, 
001.  c  M.a;  prot.  in  ind.  disc.,  589. 1. 

Protecting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  36*.  If.'. 

Protraction  of  long  syllables,  608.  c 

provides,  w.  dat.  or  ace.,  367.  c 

Proviso,  subjv.  used  In,  628.  a  and  6;  In- 
troduced by  mode  etc.,  528;  hortatory 
anbjT.  expressing,  Id,  a;  subiv.  w.  nt 
(or  ni),  id.  b;  characteristic  clause  ex- 
pressing, 036.  d. 


determining,  Id.  d;  of  caution  etc.,  id. 

e;  of  fearing,  564. 
Purpose  or  end,  dat.  of,  382. 
pnter,  decl.,  lis.  a. 

qui  .  .  .  qui,  323./. 

quadrupts,  decl.,  121.  6. 1. 

quae  res  (or  id  quod),  307.  d. 

quaere,  constr.  (ex  or  del,  396.  a ;  w.  subiv., 
563. 

quaesB,  con].,  206.  e. 

quills,  151.  t 

Qualities  (abstract),  gend.,  32. 

Qualities  of  an  object  compared,  292. 

Quality,  adjs.  of,  251 1  gen.  of,  345,  41S.  a ; 
to  denote  indef.  value,  417  and  a ;  abl. 
of,  415  (cf.  345.  N.). 

qnarn,  derivation  of,  215.  2 ;  with  super- 
lative, 291.  c ;  w.  compar.  and  positive 
or  w.  two  positives,  292,  a.  n.  ;  cor- 
relative w.  tarn,  323.  g ;  w.  compar., 
407.  a,  e ;  after  alius,  id .  a ;  W.  compar. 
of  advs.,  434;  w.  ante,  post.  Id.;  w. 
snbjv.  after  compar.,  635.  c ;  followed 
by  result  clause,  571.  a:  in  indirect 
questions,  575.  d;  In  ind.  disc.,  581. 


7.  subjv.,  535.  c. 

;    Introducing  a 


quam  did,  555.  » 
quam  ob  caueain 

quam  si,  524. 

quamquam,    use,  527.  d;    _ 
proposition  =  and     yet, 

qnamvis,  use,  527.  a;  subjv.  Or.  Ind.  w., 
440.  f.,  527.  a,  e. 

quandS  (iuterrog.),  derivation  and  mean- 
ing,215.6, 539;cauBal(«irtce),040.aaiid 
jr. ;  Indef.,  id.;  temporal,  542. 

quanti,  gen.  of  price,  41T. 

Quantity,  gun.  of  adjs.  of,  denoting  price, 
417. 

Quantity  In  Prosody,  marks  of,  10.  e; 
-pes,  -pts  (enclitic),  143.d.n.,  145.  o,  146.  nature  of,  602;  general  rules  of,  9-11, 

«M  603;   final   syllables,  604;    perl  and 

perf.  parts.,  60S ;  derivatives,  606. 

quante,  w.  tantS,  414.  a. 

quantum  (with  minim),  in  Indirect  ques- 
tions, 075.  d. 

qnantus,  151.  i. 

quasi,  with  primary  tenses,  524.  n,  5. 

qnaseo  (intensive),  263.  2. 

-que  (enclitic),  added  to  indefinites,  151. 
g;  as  con j.,  use,  323.  e.  3,  324.  a ;  quan- 
tity, 604.  a.  1. 

quefi  (defective),  206.  d. 

qais,  old  nom.  plnr.,  150.  c. 

Questions,  direct,  in  Indie,  157.  a,  330- 
335;  Indirect,  330.  2,  331.  n.;  double 
questions,  3E 

886;MMltC] 


pubis,  decl.,  106.  «,  121.  d. 

padet,  206.  6;  constr.,  354.  6,  c,  a 

puer  dec).  47  (cf.  60.  a). 

ptOchor,  decl.,  112.  a. 

Punishment,  abl.  of,  353. 1. 

puppis,  decl.,  75.  6,  76.  6.  1. 

Purpose,  dat.  of,  382;  inftn.  of,  460; 
expressed  by  gerundive  after  certain 
vbs.,  600.  4;  by  gemnd  or  gerundive 
as  predicate  gen.,  604.  a.  w.  I;  ways 
of  expressing,  633.  Clauses  of,  279.  d ; 
defined  and  classified,  529  ft, ;  use  of 
qu61u,531.  a;  main  clause  omitted,  532; 
■Iflmau,  Id.,  ».*,*.  Substantive  clauses 
of.  used  after  certain  vbs.,  563;  of 
wishing,  Id.  6;  of  permitting, Id.  e;  of 
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qui  (adverbial)   ISO.  6. 

qal  (relative),  decl.,  147)  (Interrog.  and 

Indef.),  148  and  6 ;  in  compounds,  101 ; 

qoi  =  ut  is,  w.  anbjv.,  031.  2.  h.,037.  2; 

qui  causal  and  concessive,  630.  e. 
quia,  derivation  etc,  039;  nse,  040.  N.1; 

causal,  id.;  w.  vbs.  of  feeling,  672.  6; 

Id  Intermediate  clauses,  002.  8. 
quicum,  150.  6. 


quominui  (  —  ut  eB  minus),  w.  vbs.  af  bin 

dering,  658.  6. 
quoniam,  origin,  030;  meaning  and  use 

640. 1.  m.  i  and  a. 
qnoqae,  use,  322.  a;  position,  099.  6. 
quot,  Indeclinable,  122.  6;  correl.,  152. 
Quotation,  forms  of,   w.  a(ud  and   in, 

428.  A  n.3;  direct  and  indir.,  678. 
quotus  qnisque,  313.  6.  N.3. 


quid,  in  exclamations,  387.  d .  N. '. 
qnldam,  decl.,  101.  e;  meaning  of,  310; 

it.  ex,  346.  o. 
quldem,  use,  322.  e;  w.  is  or  Mem,  2US.  a ; 

Ssition  of,  699.  o. 
bet,  decl.,  101.  a;  nse,  312. 
quia,  w.  indie,  equlv.  to  command,  449.  6 ; 
In  result  clause  (=qnl  nSn),  668,  669; 
w.  vbs.  of  hindering,  008;   nOn  dubltfl 
qtun,  06S.  a. 
Quinary  or  bemlollo  measures,  60S.  d. 
qalnqnatra*,   gender,   90;    plant   only, 

ioi.  a. 

quippe,  w.  relative  climsa,  630.  e.  s  ' ;  w. 
cum,  649.  h.  l. 

Qnirites,  101.  3. 

quia,  decl.,  148,  149;  distinguished  from 
qui  In  use,  id.  b  and  N. ;  componnds  of 
(aliqais  etc.),  161.  d-/,  810  and  6;  quia 
W.  si,  nun,  ne*.  310.  a ;  indef .  use  of,  810. 

quia  est  qui,  635.  a. 

quia,  dat.  or  abl.  plur.,  100.  e. 

qulspiam,  151.  d\  use  of,  310  and  6. 
qnisquam,  decl.,  151.  d;  nse,  311,  312. 
qnisque,  form  and  decl.,  151.  a;  use  in 

general  assertiona,  313;    in  dependent 

clause,  id.  a;  w.  superlative,  id.  6;  w. 

plur.  vb.,  317.  8. 
quisqois,  decl.,  151.  6. 
quivia,  decl.,  161.  c ;  nse,  312. 
quo-,  stems  in,  40.  x.  \ 
qui),  approaching  abl.  ot  cause,  414.  a.  K. 
quo  in  final  clauses  (.-=  ut  ed)  w.  subjv., 

031.  a;  nSnquS,  040.  k.«. 
quo  .  .  .  efl,   414.  a;  to  denote  deg.  of 

difference,  id. 
quoad  (Intention  etc.),  063}    (fact),  654[ 

(as  long  as),  655. 
qnod  for  id  qnod,  307.  d.  X. 
quod  (cotij.V   040.  N.1;  mood  with,  040; 

in  ind.  disc.,  id.  o ;  subst.  clause  with, 

072;  as  ace.  of  specification,  id.  a;  w. 

vbs.  of  feeling,  id.  6 ;  quod  In  !    '  — 

df  ate  clauses,  092.  3  and  s 


quom  (see  com),  8.  b,  089.  if. 


qaam  (eon].),  6.  6  (see  cam). 


rr-  In  noun ,  .  _   _ 

radii,  decl.,  07. 

lastruin,  plur.  in  -a  and  4, 106.  o. 

rations,  aa  abl.  of  manner,  412.  b. 

ratal,  as  pres.  part,  491. 

rSvia,  decl.,  75.  a.  2. 

re-  or  red-  (prefix),  267.  6. 

reapae,  146.  n,  '. 

Receiving,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  600.  4. 

Reciprocal  (each  other),  how  expressed, 

145.  e,  301./. 
recorder,  w.  ftcc.,  350.  d;  w.  gen.,  Id,  v.; 

w.  41,  Id.  H\ 

rectum  est  ut,  088. 
red-,  iee  re-. 

Reduplication,  177.  e,  231.  e;  list  of  vbs., 

211.6;  loatinnaietc.,id./.ftn.3j  rale 

for  quantity,  600.  a. 
Reference,  object  of,  349. 
Reference,  pronouns  of,  297./;  commonly 

omitted.  Id.  N ;  dative  of,  376 ;  gen.  of 

specification,  349.  d. 
rtfert,  w.  gen.  or  possessive  ad].,  355  and 

a ;  other  oonstr.,  id.  6. 
Reflexive  pronouns,  144 ;  Syntax  of,  298. 

«.  h.»,  299-301;  of  1st  and  2d  persons, 

Reflexive  verbs  (deponent  o 


passive), 
juu.e,  4o,  u.  n.;  use  oi  passive,  156.  a; 
w.  object  ace.,  397.  c. 

Refusing,  vbs.  of,  w.  quSnunn*.  558.  b. 

Regular  verbs,  171-189. 

Relationship,  nouns  of,  244. 

Relative  adverbs,  used  correl  atlvely,  152 ; 
demon,  for  rel.,  308. 6 ;  used  to  connect 
Independent  sentences.  Id./;  referring 
to  loo.,  Id.  g ;  =  pronoun  w.  prep.,  321. 
a;  used  in  relative  clauses  of  purpose, 
631.2;  result,  537.  2. 

Relative  clauses,  defined,  279.  a;  w.  rel. 
advs.,  308.t;  conditional,  619;  final, 
531,  633;  characteristic,  030;  consecu- 
tive, 637;  causal,  040.  c;  temporal, 
641,642;  rel.  clauses  In  lnd.  disc.,  091; 
position  of  rel.  clause,  099.  e. 

Relative  pronouns,  decl. ,147;  forms,  how 
distinguished  from  interrogative  lial 
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iniiet.,  148.  6  and  N. ;  comps.  of,  151, 
310  and  a,  b.  Syntax,  303-308 ;  rules 
of  agreement,  305,  306 ;  w.  two  antece- 
dents, 305.  a;  rel.  in  agreement  w.  app. 
etc,  306;  use  of  the  antecedent,  307; 
special  uses  of  rel.,  308;  never  omitted 
in  Lat.,  id.  a;  relatives  as  connectives, 
id./;  pets,  of  vb.  agreeing  w.,  318.  a; 
abl.  of  rel.  after  compar.,  107.  o.  x.*; 
position,  099.  e. 

reUqnum  est  at,  068. 


jmbering,  ■ 
Reminding,  vhs. 


i  ind.  disc., 


518.  c 

repetunflanim,  302.  a. 

Repraetetitdtio,  469. 
686.  6  and  K. 

requiea,  duel.,  98.  d,  105.  e. 

rE«,  decl.,  96. 

Resisting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  36T,  658. 

Resolution  of  syllables  in  Prosody,  610. 

Resolving,  vbs.  of ,  oonstr.  (snbjv.orinf.), 
563-d. 

rcotat,  w.  nt,  669.  2. 

reatis,  decl.,  TO.  b. 

Restriction  in  subjunctive  clause,  635.  d. 

Result,  clauses  of,  279.  e,  034 ;  sequence  of 
tenses  in,  480.  e;  inf.  of,  461.  a.    ■*-*■ 

junctjve  w.  relatives  or  nt,  537; „_ 

tive  result  w.  at  n6n  etc.,  id,  a,  538 
result  clause  equivalent  to  proviso,  537 
6;  w.  quia,  558;  w.  quBminus,  id.  6 
Subst.  clauses  of  result  after  lacio  etc. 
668;  as  subject,  569;  in  app.  w.  noun. 
570;  as  pred.  nom,  571;  after  quam, 
id.  a;  taatnm  abest  at,  id.  6;  thought 
as  result.  Id.  e. 

Result,  nouns  denoting,  239. 

rets,  decl.,  76.  a.  & 

rei.  decl.,  0T. 

Rhetorical  questions  In  ind.  disc.,  086. 

Rhotaclsm,  15. 1. 

Rhythm,  development  of,  607;  nature  of, 
608. 

Rhythmical  reading,  612.  d.  S. 

ri-,  adj.  stems  In,  110.  a. 

ritfl,  abl.  of  manner,  412.  ft. 

rivalls,  decl.,  70.  6.  2. 

Rivera,  gender  of  names  of,  31. 1  ai 

to-  (*-),  primary  su 

-  ■■- —  decl.  n,  4 


(,  234.  II.  9. 


112. 


Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  8. 
Root,  denned,  20,  228;  consciousness  of 

roots  lost  in  Lat.,  25.  n.  ;  of  vbs.,  117. 

1;  noun  stem  treated  as  root,  176.  d; 

roots  ending  in  vowel,  id.  e ;  root  used 

as  stem,  id.  d.  n.  '  and  e,  231. 
redded.,  103.  g.  2. 

it-)  stems  in,  decl.,' 121.  a.  4. 
ruber,  decl.,  112. 


3 changed  tor,  15.  4  and  n.,  62.  st.*j  sub- 
stituted ford  ort,  10.  5;  's-  as  stem  end- 
ing, 79.e;  ofadjs.,119.N.;  of  compare., 
120.6;o£  pert  stem, 177. 6;  list  of  vbs. 
of  conj.III,  w.perf.ina,211.a;  ■  sup- 
pressed in  verb  forms,  181.  b.  sr.*j  in 
early  Lat.,  629.  a. 

-s  as  sign  of  nom.,  46,  46,  06,  95,  117.  a, 
338 ;  -s  omitted  in  inscriptions,  46.  N. ' ; 
-*,  noun  ending,  decl.  Ill,  send.,  86. 

sacer,  deel.,  112.  a;  comp.,  131.  a. 

saepe,  compar.,  218.  a. 

sal,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 

Salamis,  decl.,  83.  a. 

saluber,  decl.,  115.  a. 

saiatcm,  9ft7,  d.  N.». 

salve,  defect.,  206.  g. 

sani  quam,  575.  d. 

Sanskrit  forms,  see  25.  ftn.  2,  170.  6.  N. 

sapiens,  decl.,  76.  b.  2, 

Sub-      saUas,  decl.,  98.  d. 

satis,  compar.,  218.  a;  compounds  of,  w, 

dat.,  368.   2;    nfln  satis,  291.  c.  H.'; 

satis  est  (satis  habeo),  w.  pert,  infin., 

486./. 
satur,  genitive  of,  00.  6;  deel..  111.  o; 

compar.,  131.  b. 


Saying,  vbs.  of,  o 


.,  409;  in  passive, 


SKT 


'.  of,  396  and  5. 


sc  preceding  stem-vowel  of  verb,  176. 6. 1. 

scabei,  decl.,  112.  a. 

Scanning,  612.  d,  609.  8.  K. 

scilicet,  derivation,  216.  a. 

scin,  contracted  form  for  scisne,  13.  H. 

sdfl,  Imperative  of,  449.  a. 

Scipiades,  44.  6.  M. 

sdsca,  conatr.,  563. 

seitB,  acitflte,  imv.  forms,  182.  a,  449.  a. 

-sc8  (inceptive),  vbs.  ending  in,  263. 1. 

BE-  or  sea-,  inseparable  prefix,  267.  b. 

sS,  reflexive,  dec).,  144.  6;  use,  299-301; 

inter  s6, 145.  o. 
Second  Conjugation,   prin.  parts,  178; 

pies,  stem,  how  formed,  176.  a;  forma 

tloaof,  179  6;  paradigm,  180;  vbs.  of 

210;  from  noun  stems,  260. 
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Secondary  s 

Secondary  tenses,  482.  2;  rule  for  D_ .  .  , 
183;  perl  del.  more  commonly  sec- 
ondary, 480.  a ;  perl  subj  v.  in  clauses 
of  result  used  niter,  id.  c;  hist,  pres., 
td.  e;  imperf.  and  pluperf.  subjv.,  id. 
H,  h  ■  present  need  as  if  secondary,  by 
•ynesu,  id.  i. 

secnnonm,  prep.,  220.  a;  DM,  221.  21. 

fscnada*,  derivation,  132.  ftn. 

•ecBria,  decL,  TS.  b,  76.  a.  1. 

•ecu*  (adv.),  compar.,  218.  a. 


tna  {as  pres.  part),  491. 


.,  324.  d. 


sea  compared  with  veium  e 
■Mts,  decl.,  78. 1. 
•edTJe,  decl.,  6». 

Selling,  vbs.  of,  417.  c 

sementiB,  decl.,  76.  6,  76.  b.  1. 

Semi-deponents,  192. 

■tmineci,  detect.,  122,  c. 

Semi-vowels,  1  and  v  (n),  0. 

tenia,  eeiiitnOB,   forma  of  gen.  In  decl. 

IV,  62.  a,  e. 
senex,  decl.,  79  and  a;  ad],  masc.,  122.  d; 

comparison,  131.  c 
Sentence, development, 268;  denned, 269; 

simple  or  compound,  278 ;  Incomplete, 

318,  319. 
Separation,  dat.  of,  after  tumps,  of  ab, 

de,  ex,  and  alew  of  ad,  381;  abl.  of,  400; 

gen.  for  abl.,  356.  M„  397.  6.  3. 
Sequence  of  tenses,  482-485;  inind.dlsc, 

686;  in  conditional  sentences  in  ind. 

disc,  089.  6. 
sequester,  decl.,  106.  6. 
•equitnr,  w.  at,  689.  2. 
•equor,  con!.,  190, 
•eri  nocte,  293.  it. 
series,  decl.,  98.  a. 
Service,  adjs.  of,  w.  dat,  384. 
Service,  dat.  of,  382.  n.  ', 
Serving,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  367. 
servna  (servos),  decl.,  46. 
•eatertium  sestertius,  632-634;  how  writ- 
ten in  cipher,  635. 
SSu(«ive),324./,  526.  c. 
Sharing  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  349.  a. 
Should  (auxiliary),  how  expressed  In  lit., 

157.  6.  ftn.  2. 

Showing,  vbs-  of,  w.  two  aces.,  398. 

■1,511;  w.  subjv.  of  wish,  442.  a  and  ».' 
si  and  Its  compounds,  use,  512.  a.  N. 
025;  a  nfin  distinguished  from  niti,  id 
a-1;  m&OT  «,  572.  6.  H.;  ri  — whether. 


Sibilants,!, 

tic,  corral.,  w.  ot,  323.  g,  ESI.  2.  s  » 

•1,613.6. 

Hem  (aim),  170.  o.  N. 

Sigrdficant  endings,  235-363. 
Signs  of  mood  and,  tense,  169 

ftn. 

lilentii,  without  preposition, 

112.  b. 

-silis,  adj.  ending,  252. 

tUreater,  decL,  116.  a. 

-aim,  old  form  of  peri .  subj  v. 

183.3. 

similis,  comparison,  126;  w 

gen. 

dat.,  385.  O.  2.    ■ 

Simoia,  decl.,  82. 

Simple  sentences,  278.  1. 

sumo,  ainul  atqae  (sc) ,  043. 

•fnml  .  .  .  simul,  323./. 

•inmlw.  abl.,  432.  c 

sin,  612.  a.  w. 

Singular,  nouns  defect  in,  103./. 

Singularta  tantum,  99. 

-si6,  nonn  ending,  238.  6. 

-•is-,  dropped  in  peri.,  181.  6.  v.*. 

aitis,  decl.,  67  (cf.  70.  a.  2), 

rive  (sen)  .  .  .  sivb,  nse,  324./,  526. «. 

Smell,  vbs.  of,  w.  ace,  390.  a. 

-si",  old  form  of  f ut  perfect,  183.  3.* 

-a,  vbs.  In.  263.  2. 

mcrai,  gend.,  90.  Ezc. 

•Odes  (si  andts),  13.  n.,  192.  a. 

efii,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 

soleO,  semi-den.,  192. 

solitfl,  w.  compars.,  406.  a. 

noli  to  b,  as  pres.  part,  491. 

solas,  decl.,  113;   w.  relative  clans; 


Sfearte,  decl.,  76.  6.  v.*. 
iord«n,  defect,  103./.  3. 
-aSrii.  noon  ending,  204,  4;  ••Mai 

ending,  264.  6;   -steins,  adj. 

200.  a. 
Bftsuita,  fern.  ad},  form,  121.  e. 
Sounds,  see  Pronunciation. 
Source,  expressed  by  abl..  403. 
Space,  extent  of,  expressed  by  a 
Snaring,  vbs.  of,  with  dat,  367. 
ape,  w.  compare.,  405.  a. 
Special  verb  forms,  181, 182. 


operas,  gend.,  90.  Exc 
Spelling,  variations  of,  6. 
spfs,  98.  a  and  tin. 
Spirants,  4. 
Spondaic  veras,  616. 6. 
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Spondee,  000.  6.  3. 

epontis,  -e,  defect.,  103.  e.  2. 
Stanza  or  Strophe,  614. 

w.  vbs.  of  placing,  430; 


■ohV,-_ 

Statutes,  fat.  imv.  in,  449.  2. 

■te  (or  iste  etc,  148.  ».  *. 

■ten*.,  decl.,  41. 

Stem  building,  20.  w. 

Stems,  defined,  24;  classified,  229;  how 
formed  from  root,  26,  230-232;  how 
found  in  nonna,  37.  a;  J-stemB,  decl. 
I,  40;  adjs.,  110:  o-Btems,  decl.  II,  46: 
adja.  110;  in  decl.  HI,  mute  stems,  56- 
60;  liquid  and  nasal  steins,  61-64; 
t-stems,  66-69;  mixed  1-stems,  T0-T2; 
u-stems,  decl.  IV,  SB,  80;  In  tn-,  94; 
of  vb.,  100.  1;  present,  perfect,  and 
supine,  164.  Fees,  stem,  now  formed, 
ITS,  176;  pert,  stem,  177;  supine  stem, 
178,   Tenses  arranged  by  stems,  synop- 


s,  ISO. 


itB.  w.  ab 

strlgilin,  d 


,  76.  6. 1. 


___»,  decl.,  7 
atrlx,  decl.,71.  ( 
Structure  of  Latin  sentences,  600, 601. 
strufls,  decl.,  78.  2. 
studeO,  w.  dat.,  368.  8, 
snadeS,  w.  dirt.,  867. 
nb-,  in  comp.,  w.  adja.,  267.  tf.  1,  291.  e. 

M.«;  w.  vbs.,  267.  aandd.  JJ. 
sab,  nse,  220.  c,  221.  22;   in  comps.,  v. 

dat.,  370;  of  time,  424.  e. 
mbeS,  w.  ace,  370.  6. 
Subject,  288 ;  defined.  270 ;  how  expressed, 

271  and  a;  modified,  276;  vl>.  agrees 

w.,  316:  two  or  more  snbjs.,  317:  sobj. 

omitted,  318;  accusative,  4G9;  in  Ind. 

disc.,  BW) ;  position  of  subject,  096. 
Subject  clanses  (Inf.),  462.  1;   Ombjv,), 

566,,  567,  068,  671.  6. 
Subjective  gen.,  denned,  343.  ».»:  use, 

348. 
Subjunctive  mood,  164.  b ;  bow  used  and 

translated,  107.  6.  ftn.  2;  tenses  how 

used,  162;  vowel  of  pros,  sabjv.,  179.  a. 

1,  6. 1,  e.  1,  if.    Classification  of  uses, 

438;  hortatory  snbtv.. 439, 440;  optative 

snbjv.  441,442;   deliberative,  443, 444 ; 

potential  sub}  v.,  446,  440;  eabiv.of  mod- 

eetj,  447.  1 ;  tenses  of  subjv.,  480-480; 

dependent  clauses,  481;  sublv.  In  ind. 

disc.,  080:  In  Informal  ind.  disc.,  692; 

of  integral  part,  693- 
saaolis  dicl.,  78.  2. 
Subordinate  clanses,  defined,  278,  6 ;  use, 

619-693;  In  ind.  disc.,  679-693. 
Subordinate  conjs. ,  223.  6,  224.  II.  a-f. 
Substance,  gen.  of,  344;  abl.  of,  403. 
Substantive  clanses,  060-672 ;  nature  and 

olaisea  of,  660  (of.  061,  082) ;  clauses  of 


'.quod,  072;  Indirect  qi 
673-676;  adj.  w.  subst,  clauses,  289.  d; 
inf.  clauses,  402. 

Substantive  Use  of  adja.,  288;  of  posses- 
sive prons.,  302.  d. 

Substantive  verb  (esse),  272,  284.  6. 

subter,  use,  220.  c,  221.  23. 

•uetus,  w.  inf.,  460.  6. 

Suffixes,  232;  primary,  list  of,  238.  234; 
significant,  236-260. 

buI,  decl.,  144.  b ;  nse,  299,  300 ;  w.  gen. 
of  gerund,  604.  c. 

sum,  con].,  170;  as  copula,  284;  as  sub- 
stantive verb,  id.  6;  omitted,  319.  6; 
w.  dat.  of  possession,  373;  position,  098. 
Ct- 

■ununui,  form,  130.  a.  ftn.  2;   (top  of), 
293. 
:  qui,  630.  a. 


„„„,v„ .66.1. 

supellSx,  decl.,  79.  c 

super,  nse,  220.  c,  221.  24 ;  in  comps.,  267. 
a;  In  comps.,  w.  dat.,  370. 

supers,  defect..  111.  b  (cf.  130.  a.  v.*)\ 
comp,,  180.  6  ;  superi,  id. 

superior,  compar. ,  130.  b. 

Superlative,  suffix,  124.  ftn. ;  in  -rimus, 
120;  of  adjs.  In  -lis,  126;  w.  maxlmE, 
128;  takes  gend.  of  partitive,  286.  6. 
n.  ;  of  eminence,  291.  o ;  w.  quam,  vel, 
or  Gnus,  id.  c ;  denoting  order,  succes- 
sion, 293;  w.  qnisque,  313.  6. 

superstea,  decl.,  121.  a.  4. 

Supine,  noun  of  decl.  IV,  94.  5,  169.  o ; 
Btem,  164.  3;  formation,  178,  179.  o-d 
(cf.  164.  ftn.) ;  irregular  forms  of,  conj. 
1,209;  conj.  II,  210;  allied  with  forms 
'■    '--  -  '     Supine  in  -r—   — 


-sflra,  noun  ending,  238.  b. 

Surds,  3. 

-surio,  vbs.  in,  263.  4. 

-bus,   phonetic   form  of  -tas,   94  ; 

ending,  238.  6. 
rts,  dec!.,  70  and  a. 


.,  id.  K 


1 ;  long  and  short,  603.  s 


Synreresia,  603.  a.  v.,/.  v.  *,  I 
Synakepha,  612.  e.  h.,  642. 
Synchysis,  696.  A,  641. 
Syncope,  640. 
Synecdoche,  defined,  641. 
Synecdocbical  ace,  397. 6. 
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Synesh,  280.  a,  In  good,  and  number, 
286.  6;  in  sequence  of  Ceases,  486.  i. 

8y  nliesis,  603.  c  «.,  642. 

Synopsis  of  tenses  (ami),  ISO;  of  Impel- 
■anal  vbs.,  207. 

Syntactic  compounds,  267. 

Syntax,  268-601 ;  historical  development 
of,  268.   Important  rules  of  Syntax,!©*. 

T  chanced  to  a,  IB.  5,  178;  t  preceding 
stem-vowel  of  vb.,  176.  o.  1;  t-  (a-), 
supine  stem-ending,  178, 179.  a.  2,  b.  2, 


,  impersonal,  3 


itr.,  354. 


taster,  decl.,  112.  a. 

Taking  away,  vbs.,  of,  381. 

Talent,  value  of,  637. 

talis,  151.  i,  1  52. 

talis  at  etc.,  637.  N.9. 

tarn,  correl.  w.  quam,  323.  g;  correl.  w. 

at,  537.  Jt.». 
tamen,  as   correl.,  527.   c;    position  of, 

824./. 
UnwtsI,  concessive  use,  027.  o  and  n.  I, 
tamquam,  in  conditional  clauses,  524;  w. 

primary  tenses,  id.  N.1. 
tandem,  in  questions,  333.  a  and  N. 
tanti,  gen.  of  value,  417  and  o;  tanti  est 

at,  688. 

tanto  following;  quanto,  414.  a. 

tantnm,  w.  sub],  of  proviso,  528. 

ttntumabest  ut,  671.  6. 

Uatus,  151.  i,  152;  Unto*  at,  637.  S-*. 

-Us,  -tin,  noun  endings,  241. 

Taste,  vbs.  of,  w.  ace.,  390.  o. 

-te  (enclitic),  143.  d  and  H. 

Teaching,  vbs.  of  (two  aces.),  396% 

tegs,  con].,  186. 

Telling,  vbs.  of,  constr,  459. i       _. 

a,  544-549;  w.  antequam  a.  . . 
priusqoam,  550,  551 ;  w.  aunt,  donee, 
quoad,  552-500;   replaced  by  abl.  abs., 

42a 

Temporal  numerals,  139.  6 ;  conjunctions, 

tempos  est  abbe,  504.  if. 3. 

Tendency,  ad  Is.  denoting,  251. 

tenet,  decl.,  111.  a. 

Tkhbbs,  154.  c;  of  passive  Tolce,  156;  of 
participles,  15$;  classification,  mean- 
ing, and  nse,  100-182 ;  of  the  ind.,  160, 
161;  of  the  snbjv.,  162;  endings,  166; 
of  completed  action,  formation  of,  179. 

„/.  g;  synopsis  of,  180. 

Tbnses,  Syntax,  464-480;  classlBed,  464; 
of  Ind.,  405-479;  Present  tense,  465-469; 


d  action,  473-478;  Epistolary 


tenses,  4711;  of  subj  v.,  480, 481;  sequence 
of,  482-485 ;  tenses  of  the  inf.,  486 :  tense 
emphatic,  698.  d.  (3) ;  tenses  of  inf.  in 
ind.  disc,  584;  tenses  of  subjv.  in  ind. 
disc,  586 ;  affected  by  repraessaXili^ 
id.  b  and  n.  ;  in  condition  in  ind.  disc., 
589.  Notes  on  origin  of  syntax,  436, 451 

tenus,  constr-,  w.  gen.,  359.  5;  w.  abL, 
221.  26;  position,  435,  699.  d. 

ter-  (tor-,  Wr-,  tor-,  tr-),  primary  suffix, 
234.  H\  15. 

-ter,  adv.  ending,  214.  A,  c. 

Terence,  absque  mi  etc.,  617.  f;  prosodiaJ 
forms,  628.  b,  629. 

teres,  decl.,  121.  a.  3;  compar.,  131.  o. 

-tertor,  ending,  p.  56.  ftn.  2. 

Terminations  of  inflection,  meaning  oi, 
21.  6 ;  terminations  of  noons,  39;  oi 
verbs,  166.    (See  Endings.) 

-temus,  as  adj.  ending,  250. 

terra  manque,  427.  a. 

-terns,  ending,  p.  56.  ftn.  2. 

Tetrameter,  Iambic,  819.  a. 

Than,  how  expressed,  406. 

That  of,  not  expressed  in  Lat.,  297./.  N. 

The,  as  correlative,  414.  a  and  ftn. 

Thematic  verbs,  174.  1. 

Thematic  vowel  •/„  174.  2. 1. 

Thesis  and  Arsis,  611. 

Thinking,  vbs.  of,  constr.  w.  «OC  and 

Inf.,  459. 
Third  con].,  of  vbs.,  prin.  parts,  173;  pres, 

Stem,  how  formed,  176 ;  formation,  id., 

179.  c ;  paradigm,  186 ;  in  -iS,  paradigm, 

188;  list  of  vbs.,  w.  principal  parts,  31 ; 

derivation  of  vbs.  In  -ui,  261. 
Thiid  declension,  of  noons,  63-87;  mute 

stems,  56-60;  liquid  stems,  61-64;  (• 

stems,   66-78;   pore    1-stems,   66-69; 

mixed  i-stems,  70-78 ;  peculiar  forms. 

39;  loc.  80;  Greek  nouns,  81-83;  rules 

of  good.,  84-87. 
Though,  see  Although. 
Thought,  considered  as  result,  571.  c 
Threatening,  vbs.  of,  367,  580.  c. 
ti-,  primary  suffix,  234.  II.  2. 
-tia  (-ties),  noun  ending,  241. 
-ticuB,  adj.  ending,  247. 
ttgrls,  dee).,  82. 
-tllia,  ad],  ending,  262. 
-tim,  advs.  lu,  75.  a.  3,  215.  9. 
Time  (see  Temporal  Clauses),  466 flV,  481, 

545,546. 
Time,  abl.  abs.  to  denote,  419,  420.1;  time 

toAen,  423;  dura  Hon  of  time,  424.6 ;  tune 

during  or  within  which,  w.  ordinal,  M. 

c;  distance  of  time. Id./;  corresponding 

to  Eng.  pfoos,  id.  d. 
Time,  advs.  of,  217.  i. 
Time,  mode  of  reckoning,  630. 
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times,  w,  dat  or  ace,  SSI.  e;  w.  snbjv 

564. 
-Urnus,  adj.  ending,  130.  a.  ftn.  2,  250. 
-OS,  nonn  ending,  233.  2,  23S.  6. 
-tifl  (-eii),  -Via,,  -tfls  (-ttitis),  noon  en 


-to,  -itB,  intensive  or  iterative  vbs.  In,      -turfs, 


-tfiria,  noon  ending,  254.  4. 

-torinm,  nonn  ending,  233.  2,  254.  6. 

-tSrius,  adj.  ending,  233.  2;  as  noun  cod- 
ing, 250.  n. 

tot,  indeclinable,  122.  6;  corral.,  1.12. 

tottdem,  indeclinable,  122.6. 

lotus,  decl.,  113 ;  nouns  w„  in  abl.  without 
prep,  {place  where),  429. 2. 

Towns,  names  of,  gend.,  82  and  a,  48. 
Exc. !  names  of  towns  in  -e,  decl.,  76. 
locative  of,  427.  3 ;  as  place  from 


which,  id.  _ .  _ 
tf,  sterna  in  (pat* 
traieifl,  constr.,  81*. 

id.N." 


place  to  which,  id.  ?,. 


trans,  220.  a;  Use,  221.  27;  comps.  of,  w. 

sec.,  388.  6;  w.  two  aces.,  3961 
Transitive  verbs,  273. 1,274;  absolutense, 

273.  K.1;  bow  translated,  274.  6;  w. 

dat.,  362. 
Transposition  of  vowels,  177.  a.  n. 
Trees,  names  of,  gend.,  32. 


lim,  imuira  ui, 

tres,  decl.,  134.  J. 
trl-,  stem-ending  of  r 


s,66;  of  adjs., 


Tribe,  abl.  of,  403.  a.  H.*. 

Tribrach,  609.  a.  3. 

tribfilis,  decl.,  76.  a.  2. 

tribns,  gend.,  90.  Exc;  decl.,  92.  c. 

tridens,  decl.,  76.  6.  2. 

Trimeter,  Iambic,  618. 

Triptotes,  103.  d. 

trirlmla,  decl.,  78.  6.  2. 

.tris,  ad),  ending,  250. 

trinmpho,  w.  abl.,  404.  «. 

-tdx,  see  -tor. 

tro-,  primary  suffix,  234, 16. 

-trff,  advs.  in,  216.  4. 

Trochaic  verse,  613,  620. 

Trochee,  609.  -  *' 


Irrational,  Id.  e,  623 


-train,  noun  ending,  240. 
Trusting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  367. 
tn-,  primary  suffix,  234.  II.  3. 
-ta,  -sB,  supine  endings,  159.  b. 
ta,  decl.,  143  (see  tate,  tfitimet). 
■tfiaS,  -tfls,  nonn  endings,  241. 


-turs,  -tus,  nonn  ending,  238.  b. 
-turio,  desideratlve  vbs.  in,  263.  4. 
-turnus,  adj.  ending,  250. 

Tis,  decl.,  67  (cf.  75.  6). 

I,  adj.  ending,  246 ;  noun  en  ding,  94,241. 
-taa,  adv.  ending,  215.  6. 
tussiB,  decl.,  79.  a.  2. 
tfite,143.d;  tfitimet,  id. 
Two  accusatives,  391. 
Two  datives,  382. 1, 

IJ  (v),  as  consonant,  5 ;  after  E,q,»,  Id.  N.5; 

not  to  follow  u  or  v,  8.  «,  6;  a  fore  in 

coni.  in,  179.  c  1. 
n-,  primary  suffix,  234. 1. 8. 
u-stema,  of  nonns,  decl.   Ill,  79  and  a; 

decl.  IV,  88 ;  of  vbs.,  174, 178.  d,  259.  3. 
fiber,  decl.,  119. 
nbi,   derivation,    215.   5;    in   temporal 

clauses,  542,  543, 
-nous,  in  dat.  and  abl.  plnr.,  decl.  IV, 

-nia  (-bob),  in  gen.,  decl.  TV,  92.  e. 

-bUs,  adj.  ending,  248. 

fUlus  dec).,  113;  use,  311, 812. 

ulterior,  compar.,  130.  a. 

ultra,   220.  a;   use,  221.  28;   following 

■ulna,  diminutive  ending,  243 ;  verbal  adj. 

ending,  251. 
-urn  for  -Aram,  43,  if;  lor  -Brum,  49.  d; 

-urn  In  gen.  piur.  of  personal  prons.,  295. 

6;  -am  for  -torn,  decl.  Ill,  78;  in  gen. 

plnr.  of  adjs.,  121.  6 ;  for-uum,  decl.  IV, 

92.6. 
Undertaking,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  500. 4. 
Out-,  stem-ending,  83.  e. 
Onus,  dec).,  113;    meaning,  134.  a;   w. 

super].,  291.  e. 
Huns  qui,  w.  subjv.,  535.  b. 
finus  quisque,  decl.,  151.  g;  nse,  813. 
no-,  suffix,  see  vo-. 
-no,  vbs.  in,  281. 

-at,  noons  in,  87. 

urba,  decl.,  72 ;  nse  In  relations  of  place. 

428.6. 
Urging,  vbs.  of,  with  ut,  S63. 
-uriS,  deslderative  vbs.  in,  263.  s> 
-uratis,  adj.  ending,  250. 
-flrus,  fut.  part,  in,  158.  6,  498;  w.  ful, 

498.  6,517.  d;  in  ind.  questions,  575.  n; 

-urns  fuisse,  in  Ind.  disc.,  589.  6.  3. 
^s,  nom.  ending,  In  decl.  II,  46;  -usfor-et 

In  Greek  nonns,  decl.  H,  52. 6 ;  -as,  nom, 
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.   IV,   88;   l 
ending,  238.  a. 
-fit,  Greek  nam.  ending,  83.  e. 

Use,  mijB.  of,  constr.,  380.  a. 
fijqna,  w.  ace.,  432.  6. 
a«uB  (need),  w.  abl.,  411. 
at  (nti|,  correlative  w.  it*,  tie,  323.  g;  t 
denote  concession,  440,  527.  a;  at  (a; 


Tfineo  (venom  eB),  182.  6,  438.  i. 

vSnerst  =  arte  rat,  476. 

Verba  senliendi  et  dldarandi,  897.  e; 

459.  679;  passive  nse  of,  5S2;  in  poets 

and  later  writers,  id.  s. 
Verbal  adjs.,  251-253;  in  -ix,  w.  gen., 

349.  ft 


cally  in  exclamations,  462.  a ;  In  clauses 
of  purpose,  531;  ut  nB,  id.,663.  «.  Jf.1; 
at  nOn,  531.  1.  ».»j  of  result,  637;  ut 
nBnetc.,638;  at  temporal,  542, 543;  vbs. 
foil,  by  clauses  w.  nt,  563,  508;  omis- 
sion after  certain  vbs.,  565  and  notes, 
669.2.  N.1;  w.  vbs. of  fearing, 564  and  n. 

at,  otpote,  qaippe,  w,  relative  ctanse,  63fi. 
e.  H.l;  w.  com,  649.  ». '. 

■it  primom,  543. 

at  si,  coiistr.,  521. 

Bter,  dec!.,  66. 

uterqae,  form  and  decl.,  lSl.g,  use,  313; 

constr.  in  agreement  and  as  partitive, 

346.  d. 
Stills,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  506.  a. 
utinum,  w.  sublv.  of  wisli,  442. 


utot  et 


v.  abl., 


gerundive  use  of,  BOO.  3,  503.  H.  a. 
utpoteqal,  535.  e.  H.'. 
utnun  . .  .  an,  335  and  d. 
-utus,  adj.  ending,  246. 
-uus,  Terbal  adj.  ending,  251. 

T  (u).  1-  b,  8  and  s.  >;   suffix  of  part., 
177.  a,  179.  a.  2,  5.2,  d;  suppressed  in 

rl,  181 ;  list  of  vbs.  In  con),  in  w.  v 
pert.,  211.  c;  v  often  om.  in  pert,  of 
efl  and  its  comps.,  203.  6. 
vafer,  decl.,  112.  a;  compar.,  131.  a. 

vaiae,  use,  291.  c.  b.  > ;  value" quam,  576.  d. 
Value,  gen.  of  indefinite,  417. 
Value,  measures  of.  632-638. 

vannos,  gend.,  48.  Exe. 

vipuis,  neutral  passive,  192.  5. 

Variable  nouns,   104-106   (of.   98.  c  d); 

adjs.,  122.  a. 
Variations,  see  Pbonetie  Variations. 
Variations  of  spelling,  6. 
vas,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 
vas.  dec!.,  79.  e,  105.  6. 
vates,  decl.,  78.  1. 
-ve,  vel,  use,  324.  e,  335.  d.  u. 
vel  (see  -ve),  w.  super!.,  291.  c. 
Velars,  p.  2.  ftn.  3. 

velim,  Tellem,  subjv.  of  modesty,  447. 1.  N. 
velim,  vellem,  w.  subjv.  (=opt.>.  442.  6, 

(=imv.),  44B.  c 
velut.  velut  d,  021. 


301.  d. 

Verbs,  defined,  20.  d;  inflection,  153, 
154;  noun  and  adj.  forms  of,  165; 
signification  of  forms,  156-162;  per- 
sonal endings,  163 ;  the  three  stems, 
164;  forms  of  the  vb.,  164-166  (notes 
on  origin  and  hist,  of  vb.  forms,  164. 
ftn.,  168,  169);  table  of  endings,  166; 
influence  of  imitation,  169.  ftn. ;  reg- 
ular vbs.,  171-189;  the  four  conjuga- 
tions, 171-173;  prin.  parts  of,  172; 
mixed  vbs.,  173.  a;  deponents,  190, 
191;  semi-deponents,  192;  periphrastic 
forms,  193-196 ;  irregular  vbs.,  1B7-204 ; 
defective,  205,  206;  impersonal,  207, 
208.  Classified  lists  of  vbs.,  209-212. 
Derivation  of  vbs.,  256-263;  comp. 
vbs.,  267 ;  vowels  in  comp.  vbs.,  id.  a. 
N.  *.    Index  of  vbs.,  pp.  437  ff. 

Vbbbs,  Syntax.  Subject  implied  in  end- 
ing, 271.  a;  rules  of  agreement,  316- 
319;  vb.  omitted,  319;  rules  of  Syn- 
tax, 437-693.  Cases  w.  vbs.,  see  under 
Accusative  etc  Position  of  vb.,  596, 
598.  dj.  (See  under  the  names  of  the 
Moods  etc) 

veieor,  w.  gen.,  357.  o.  1;  v.  subjv.,  664. 

verltas,  as  pres.  part.,  491. 
vert,  324.  d,j ;  In  answers,  336.  a.  1 ;  po- 
sition of,  599.  5. 

Verse,  612. 

Versification,  612-629;   forms  of  Terse, 

613. 
versus,  position  of,  699.  d. 
vertS,  constr.,  417.  5. 
vera,  gend.,  91. 
virum  or  virfl,  use,  324.  d,j. 
vescor,  w.  abl.,  410;  w.  ace 

gerundive,  500.  3,  503.  K.», 
Teaper,  decl.,  50.  6. 
vesper!  (loo.),  50.  6,  427.  n. 
Tetter,  decl.,  112.  a,  146. 
vestri  as  obj.  gen.,  143.  c  296.  6. 
vestrum  as  part,  gen.,  143.  6,  206.  6  (et 

V.*). 
veto,  w.  acc  and  Inf.,  063.  a. 
Tetus,  decl.,  119, 121.  d;  compar.,  126. 
Til,  ab).  of  manner,  412.  6. 
vicem,  adverbial  use  of,  897.  a. 


..id.  O.M.1: 
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ridtllcf t,  derivation,  216. 

TldeS  nt,  063. 

videor,  w.  dat. ,  375.  b. 

via'  Mens),  13.  k. 

™,  decl.,  47,  6a  b. 

Tiigo,  dec!.,  62. 

virus,  gender  of,  48.  a. 

vis,  stem,  7L  6:  decL,  79. 

viscera,  101.  s  ». 

vlsd,  263.  4.  N. 

™-  <vi-).  primary  snffli,  234.  n.  8. 

vBcUls,  dec!.,  76.  b.  2. 

Vocative,  defined,  35./;  form,  38.  a:  In 
-i  of  nouns  in  -ins,  dec).  II,  49.  c;  of 
Greek  noons,  id.  c.  N. ;  of  adis.  in  -iua, 

110.  a.    Syntax,  340. 

Voices,  154.  a,  156;  middle  voice,  id.  a. 
k.,  163.  ftn.  2, 100.  a. 

V013  and  compa.,  conj.,  199 ;  part,  of,  w. 

dat.  of  the  person  indging,  378.  s. ;  w. 

inf.,  458  and  ».;  w.  pert,  act.  inf.  in 

prohibltiona,  480.  c;  w.  pert,  part.,  486. 
'  d  and  h.,  497.  c.  N. ;  w.  subjv.  or  Inf., 

663.6. 
votacei,  decl.,  115.  a. 
volDCrii,  decl.,  78. 
-volua,  ad],  in,  comp.,  127. 
via,  143  and  a. 
voster  etc,  see  vestar. 
v5ti  danraStus,  352.  a. 
Towel  changes,  15. 1-3 ;  vowel  variations, 

Vowel  roots  of  verbs,  179.  o-c. 

Vowel  stems  of  verba,  269-262. 

Vowel  suffixes  (primary),  234. 1. 

Vowels,  1;  pronunciation,  8;  long  and 
abort,  10 ;  contraction,  15.  3 ;  quantity 
of  final  vowels  In  case-endings,  38.  g; 
vowel  modified  in  noon  stems,  decl. 

111,  26.  a;  lengthened  in  root,  177.  d, 


231.  6;  list  of  vis.  w.  vowel  lengthen- 
ing in  perf.,  conj.  Ill,  211.  e. 

valgus  (volgas),  gend.,  48.  a. 

-vus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  251. 

W,  not  in. Latin  alphabet,  1;  sound  of,  1. 

Want,  words  of ,  w.  abl.,  401;  w.  gen.  366. 
Way  by  which  (abl.) ,  429.  a. 
w-"*ht,  measures  of,  637. 

i  whole,  id. 
Wills,  Int.  imv.  in,  449.  2. 
Winds,  gender  of  names  of,  31. 
Wish,  expressed  by  subj  v.,  441 ;  as  a  con- 
dition, 521.  6;  wish  in  informal  lnd 

.  clause  of  purpose,  563.  b,  ... 
ace.  and  Inf.,  id. 

Withont,  w.  verbal  noun,  496.  N.  *. 

Women,  names  of,  108.  6  and  ftn. 

Words  and  Forms,  1-267. 

Words,  formation  of,  227-267 ;  arrange- 
ment of,  096-601. 


Yes,  m  Latin,  336. 

yo-  (ya-),  primary  suffix,  234.  II.  11. 

-ys,  nom.  ending,  82;  quantity,  604.  i. 


E,  of  Greek  origin,  i.  a. 
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LATIN  AUTHORS   AND  THEIR  WORKS 

CITED  IN   THIS   BOOK 


Note. — In  the  citations  the  names  Ceesar,  Cicero,  Ballast  (with  Iugvrtha).  and 
Virgil  are  not  generally  given.  Thus,  "B.  G."  refers  to  Cesar's  Bettam  OaHicum  ; 
"Fain."  to  Cicero's  letters  ad  familiares;  "Iog."to  Ballast's  Iugvrtha;  "Ken."  to 
Virgil's  Mneid,  etc. 


Ap.,  Apnlsf as  (A.i).  130  7) : 

Met.,  Metamorphoses. 

,  B.  Afr.,  Bdlum  Afrv- 


Cio.  Lael.,  Laellus  (de  Ami- 
ottia). 
Leg.    Agr.,    de    Lege 


Cato  (B.C.  234-1*9): 

de  M. ,  de  Moribus. 

R.  R.,  de  Re  Eustica. 
CatnJ].,  Catnllns  (b.c.  87- 

54). 
01c,  Cicero  (b.c.  106-43): 

Acad.,  Aoademica. 

Ad  Her.,   fad    Heran- 

Arch.,  pro  AreMa. 

Att.,  ad  Attieum. 
Balb.,  pro  Balbo. 
Brat. , Brutus  de  Claris 

Oratoribus. 
Case.,  pro  Caearta. 
Caecil.,    JJivinatio    In 

GaecUlum. 
Gael.,  pro  M.  Gaelic. 
Cat.,  in  Catilinam. 
Cat.  M.,  Goto  Maior  (de 

iSeneclu'e). 
Chi.,  pro  Oluentio. 
Deiot.,  pro  Deiotaro. 
De  Or.,  de  Oratore. 
Dlv.,  de  Dioinatione. 
Dora. ,  pro  Homo  Sua. 
Para.,  ad  FamUiares. 
Fat.,  de  Fata. 
Fin.,  de  Finibus. 
FUeo.,  pro  Fiasco. 
Font.,  pro  J/.  Fonteio. 
Har.  Reap. ,  dp  Harnxpi- 

cum  Eesponne. 
InT.,     de     JiHttnHoM 


Manil,,  pro  i«a«  Ma- 
Mare.,  pro  Mareello. 
Mil.,  pro  MUone. 
Mur. ,  pro  Murena. 
N.  D.,  de  Ifatura  De- 

Off.,  de'offleii*. 
Or.,  Orator. 
Par.,  Paradnxa. 
Fart.  Or. ,  da  Partitiorae 

Oratorio. 
Phil.,  Philijmicae. 
Plane,  pro  Piuncio. 
Pison.,  in  Pieonein. 
Pror.  Cons.,  de  Prouin- 

di»  Cbnmdarifrus. 
Q.  Fr.,  ad  Q.  Fratre.m. 
Quinct.,  pro  QuincCio. 
Babir.,  pro  Rabirio. 
Bab.  Post, pro  Rabirio 

Postumo. 
Rep.,  de  As  Publira. 
Rose.  Am.,  pro  liustio 

Amnrhm. 
Rose.  Com.,  pro  Rosrio 

Comoedo. 
Seanr.,  pro  Soauro. 
Best.,  pro  Seetio. 
Sail.,  pro  SuHa. 
Tim.,  Tlimaeue  (de  Unt- 

verm). 
Top.,  Topi-ea. 
Tall.,  pro  TWKo. 
Tnse,  IVscuianaeiH*- 

putathme.*. 
Tat.,  in  Faftntutn. 
476 


iT  C.  H.,  de  Quarto 

Cotuvlata  Bonorii. 
Enn.,    Enniufl    (B.C.    239-- 

169). 
G*II,  A.  Gellins  (d.  a.d. 


Hot.,  Horace  (b.c.  66-8) : 
A.  P.,  de  Arte  Poetiea. 
C.  8.,  Carmen  Saecu- 

Ep.,   Epistle*. 

Epod.  Epodei. 

Od.Odes. 

H.  Satires. 
last.,   Jnstinns  (sbt.  a.d. 

160). 
Inv.,  Juvenal  (abt.  A.D.  60- 


Mart.,    Martial    (a.d.   43- 

?104): 
Ep.,  Epigrams. 
Hep..  Nepos  (b.c.  99-2*): 
JgesUatis. 


iSt; 


Alcibiades. 

Dat.,  Datames. 
Dion,  Dion. 

Epam.,  Epam 

Eum.,  Evmenes. 
Hann.,  Hannibal. 
Milt.,  Miltiades. 
Pans.,  Pausanios. 
Them.,  ThemistoeUs. 
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Ov.,Ovtd  (B.c.43-A.D.17)r 
A.  A.,  An  Amatoria. 
F.,  Fasti. 

H.,  Heroines. . 

M.,  Metamorphoses. 
Font.,    Epistidae     ex 

Trist.,  Tristia. 
Pers.,Peraius  (a.d.  34-62): 

Sat.,  Satires. 
Pnaed.,      Phaednis      (abt. 
>.  40). 


Aul.,  Aulvlaria. 
Bac.,  Baechides. 
Capt.,  Captivi. 
CiBt.,  Cislellaria. 
Cure.,  Cvrcvlio. 
Enid.,  Epidicus. 
Men.,  Menaechmi. 
Merc.,  Mercator. 
Mil.,  Miles  Oloriosus. 
Most.,  MoBtellaHa. 
Pers.,  Persa. 
Poen.,  Poenvlus. 
Pb.,  PaewiMtu. 
find.,  SufteTW. 
Stich.,  Stlehus. 
Trin.,  Trinummas. 
True,  Trticuienfus. 


Plin.,  Pliny,  senior  (a.d. 
23-79): 

H.  H.,  Historia  NatUr 

Plin.,  Pliny,  junior  (a.d. 
62-113) : 
Ep.,  Epistles. 
Prop.,  Properties  (b.c.  49- 

15). 
Pub.  Syr.,  Publilios  Syrus 

(abt.  B.C.  44). 
Q.  C,  Q.  Curtius  (abt.  a.d. 

60). 
Quint.,     Qniiitilian     (abt. 

a.d.  35-95). 
Sail.,  Sallust  (b.c.  86-34) : 
Cat.,  CatSitta. 
Ep.    Mitb.,    Epistvla 

Mithridatis. 
lug.,  Ivgurtha. 

,  S.  C.  de  Bac.,  Senatus 

Consvltum  de  Baccha- 
nalibus  (B.C.  186). 
Sen.,  Seneca  {B.C.  4-a.d. 
65): 
Dial.,  Dialogues. 
Ep.,  Epistles. 
Here.   Fur.,   Hercules 

Furens. 
Here.   Oet-,    Hercules 

Oetaeus. 
Med.,  Medea. 


Ben.Q.H.,  Quaesiiones Na- 

turales. 
Sil.,   Silius   Italicua  (abt. 

a.d.  25-101). 
Suet.,  Suetonius  (abt.  a.d. 
75-160) : 
Aug.,  Augustus. 
Dom.,  Domitiantu. 
Galb.,  Galba. 
Tac.,   Tacitus   (abt.    a.d. 
55-120): 
Agr.,  Agrieola. 
Ann.,  Annates. 
H.,  Historiae. 
Ter., Terence  (d.  b.c.  159): 
Ad.,  Adeiphi. 
And.,  Andria. 
Eun.,  Eunuehus. 
Haut.,  Hautontimoru- 

Hec.,  Hecyra. 
Ph.,  Phormio. 

Val  ,    Valerius    Maiimns 

(abt.  A.D.  26). 
Tarr.,  Varro  (b.c.  116-27)  i 

R.B.,  de  Re  Rustica. 
Veil.,  Velleius  Patereulus 

(abt.  b.c  19-a.d.  31). 
Verg.,  Virgil  (B.C.  70-19). 

Act.,  /E-niiid. 

Eel.,  Eclogues. 

Georg.,  Georgia. 
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ALLEN  AND  GREENOUGH'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR 
PARALLEL  REFERENCES 


6 

1.  a  and  h. 

7 

6.  a,6 

B-ll 

14-19 

10.  6 

15.  '1 

11.  a.  1 

15.4 

11.  a.  2 

15.  5 

11.  c 

15.  11 

11.  e- 

15.  6 
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Olo 

In 

Out 

New 

<Ui 

60.  e 

70.6 



42 

61 

70.  c 

92.6 

43 

62 

70.  d 

92.  e 

3ddecL 

53-66 

70.  e 

92.  d 

44-60 

66-64 

70./ 

93 

44 

66,68 

70.  g 

93.  K.I 

45 

56.  a 

70.  * 

92./ 

46 

57,60 

71 

94 

47 

67.  a 

71.* 

04.  5 

47.  o 

70 

71.6 

94.C 

47.6 

60.  a 

72 

95,96 

47.  e 

62.  v.  3 

73 

07  Mid  a 

48 

61,  62.  it.  1,  S,  63 

74.  a 

98.  b. 

48.  a 

61.  1 

74.6 

98.  c 

48.  6 

61.  2, 8,  63.  1 

74.  e 

98.  6 

48.  e 

61.4 

74.  d 

98.  a 

48.  d 

62.  ■. «,  68.  2 

74.  ftn. 

98.  d 

48.  s 

62.ii.fi 

75 

09,  100 

49,50 

62-64 

76 

101,  102 

61-64 

65-73 

76.  1 

101.  1,  2 

61.6 

66 

76.2,3 

101,  3,  4 

51.  e 

68 

76.  a-e 

102.  1-3 

63 

67,60 

77 

108 

53.  a,  6 

66.  1.  a 

77.  1-4 

108.  a-d 

63.  e 

65.  1.6 

77.  2.  a-/ 

103.  6.  1-6 

64 

70-72 

77.  3.  a-e 

103.  e 

54.  1,2 

71.  1-4,  6 

77.  4.  a~c 

103.  d.  1-3 

64.8 

71.  6 

77.  6.  a-d 

103.  /  1-4 

64.  to.  2 

73 

77.  6.  a-e 

103.  g.  1-3 

66 

74 

77.  7.  a-e 

103.  ft.  1,  2 

66 

75 

78 

104 

67 

76 

78.  1 

106 

67.  e-« 

76.  k.  1-3 

78.  1.  e 

105.  e,  / 

77 

78.  1.  / 

105.  g- 

59 

78 

78.  2 

106 

00,61 

79 

79 

107 

02 

80 

79.  6 

817.  d.  s.  s 

62.  a 

p.  34.  ftn. 

79.  c 

101.  K.  1 

80.  ftn. 

79.  d 

101.   N.  9 

63,64 

81-83 

80  and  a 

108 

63.  a-« 

83.  a-e 

80.  6-d 

108.  a-e 

63./ 

81 

P.  47,  top 

100 

63.  H 

82 

81 

110 
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PABALLBL  REFERENCES 


NSW 
114-116 


New 
140-146 


86.  6 
87 

87.  6 
87.  c,  d 

87.  e 
87./ 
88 

88.  a 
88.  6 


116.  N. 
115.  n.  9 
117-110 


214.  d,  e 
123,  124 
125  and  a 


104.  n. 

160 

104.  b-e 

160.  a-d 

104./ 

644 

105 

161 

105.  d 

149, 161-e,/,  810 

106.  d.  n. 

810.6 

106.  e 

181.f 

106.  e,  quotus 

quiaque 

313.  6.  n.  3 

106.  /,  g 

161.  A,  t 

105.  A 

311 

105.  * 

148.  c,  151./ 

480,  484.  e,  676.  a 
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112.  6.  h. 

157.  6.  ftn. 

2dconj. 

185 

ns 

158 

131 

210 

118.  6.  2 

460.  2 

3d  conj. 

186 

113.  e-ff 

494,  485 

Verbs  in  -id 

188 

114 

159 

132 

211 

lie 

160-162 

182./.  n. 

211.  ftn.  3 

116.  a.  1 

472.  6 

4  th  conj. 

187 

US.  a.  2 

486,407.6 

138 

SIX 

117.  b.  a 

p.  81.  ftn. 

137 

197 

118 

166 

137.  a 

108 

118.  H. 

p.  76.  ftn. 

137.  ». 

p.  100.  ftn. 

119,  120 

170 

188 

109 

119.  a 

170.  5 

139 

200 

119.6 

170.  6.  «. 

139.  ftn. 

200.  ftn.  2 

119.  6.  «. 

170.  0 

140 

201 

120.  n. 

170.  w. 

141 

203 

121 

104 

141.  e 

203.  d 

121.  a-c 

104.  1-8 

141.  d 

203.  e 

122 

171-173 

142 

204 

122.  a 

171     . 

143 

205 

122.6 

172 

143.  n. 

205.  6,  n.  s 

122.  o 

178 

144 

206 

122.  d 

178.  a 

144.*/ 

206.  e-a 

lS2.it. 

174 

144.  g 

206.  d 

123 

175,  176 

145 

207 

123.  a 

176.  0 

146 

208 

123.  6 

174.  1 

140.  i  ftn. 

208.  d.  s. 

123.  e 

170.  e 

HI 

188 

123.  d 

176.  d 

147.  c  1 

208.  a 

m  o 

176.  d.  it.  1 

147.  c  2 

170.  a 

123./ 

178.  e 

147.  c  3 

669.  a. 

124 

177 

P.  119.  Now.  1.  6 

168.6 

125 

178 

P.  119.  Not*.  1.  e 

168.  c,  d 

125.  n.I 

178.  h.  s 

P.  120.  Note.  1.  d 

108.  e 

125.  n.  a 

178.  s.  s 

P.  120.  Note.  1.  e 

168./ 

120 

170 

P.  120.  Note.  1./ 

p.  288.  ftn.  1 

127 

180 

P.  120.  Note.  2 

169 

128 

181 

P.  12L  Note.  3 

p.  77.  ftn.  1 

128.  a.  1 

181.  0 

P.  122,  top 

218 

12S.  a.  2 

181.6 

148 

214 

12a  6 

181.  6.  n.  a 

148.  k. 

215,  216 

12a  e 

182 

148.  N.  B-> 

216.  1-0 

128.  d 

182.  a 

149.  h.  0 

216.  a  ud  x 

128.  e 

188 

140 

217 

lfltOOoJ. 

184 

150 

S28 

129 

198-196 

161 

sn 
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Old 

New 

161.  d 

322.  d  and  s. 

161.  ■ 

822.  e,  / 

P.  127.  ftn. 

aie 

163 

220 

163 

221.  1-28 

158.  0,8 

324.  ft,  { 

166./ 

640.  ».  1-3 

166.  g 
166.  ft.  1 

53B.  640.  a. 

323:  g 

166.  A.  2 

323.  e 
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ALLEN  AND  GREENOUGH 
SERIES  OF  LATIN  TEXTBOOKS 


The  well-known -success  of  the  Allen  and  Greenough  Series 
of  Latin  Textbooks  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  scholarship- in 
editing,  excellence  in  mechanical  detail,  adaptability  to  class- 
room use,  and  a  constant  regard  for  educational  progression. 
The  editors  have  been  and  are  the  great  scholars  and  teachers 
of  their  time.  Their  object  is  to  fit  each  new  text  to  the  needs 
of  the  student  By  constant  revision  the  whole  series  is  kept 
strictly  up  to  date  in  equipment,  arrangement,  and  form. 

New  Latin  Grammar 

Shorter  Latin  Grammar 

Second  Year  Latin 

Ca;sar:  Gallic  War,  Books  I-VII  (Revised  Edition) 

Csesar ;  Gallic  War,  Books  I-1V  (Revised  Edition) 

Cicero:   Select  Orations  (Revised  Edition) 

Cicero :   Select  Orations  and  Letters 

Cicero:  Six  Orations 

Ovid :  Selections,  Chiefly  the  Metamorphoses 

With  Vocabulary 

Without  Vocabulary 
Sallust :  Catiline  (Revised  Edition) 
Virgil  (Revised  Edition) 

jEneid,  Books  I-VI 

jCneid,  Books  I-VI,  with  Bucolics 

Text  editions  of  Cmsar,  Cicero  (either  tht  Orations  or  the 
Orations  and  Letters),  and  Virgil  {either  Books  I-V7,  with 
Bucolics,  or  compute)  art  available. 
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COLLEGE  SERIES  OF  LATIN 
AUTHORS 


»  of  the  Latin  Language  and  L 


Catullus.  Edited  by  Professor  Elmet  T.  Merrill  of  The  University  of 

'  Chicago.  I +  373  pages 
Cicero,  Brutus  of.  Edited  by  Martin  Kellogg,  late  of  the  University 

of  California,  axix  +  196  pages 
Cicero,  Selected  LeTTBhs.   Edited  by  Professor  Frank  F.  Abbott  of 

Princeton  University.    Ixxvi-f  315  pages 
Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations   (Book   I),  and  the   Somnium 

Scipionis.   Edited  by  Professor  Frank  Ernest  Rockwood  of  Buck- 

nell  University,    iliv  +  109  +  aiii  +  as  pages 
Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  (Revised  Edition).   Edited  by  Profes- 
■    sor  Clement   L.   Smith,  late  of   Harvard   University,   hrxxvii  +  443 

pages 
Horace,   Odes   and   Epodes,   Satires   and   Epistles.    Professor 

Smith's  Edition  of  "  Odes  and  Epodes  "  and  Professor  Greenough's 

Edition  of  "Satires  and   Epistles,"   in   One   Volume,    borrii  +  404 

+  306  pages 
Horace,  Satires  AMD  Epistles.    Edited  by  the  late  Professor  J.  B. 

Greenough  of  Harvard  University,   ix  +  306  pages 
Juvenal,  Satires.   Edited  by  Professor  Henry  F.  Wright  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, aliv  +  240  pages 
Livy,  Books  I  and  If.   Edited  by  the  late  Professor  J.  B.  Greenough  of 

Harvard  University,  avii  +  270  pages 
Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII.  Edited  by  the  late  Professor  J.  B.  Green- 
ough of  Harvard  University,  and  Emeritus  Professor  Tracy  Peck  of 

Yale  University.  aiv  + 232  pages 
Livy,  Books  I,  XXI,  and  XXII.   Edited  by  the  late  Professor  J.  B. 

Greenough  of  Harvard  University,  and  Emeritus  Professor  Tracy 

Peck  of  Vale  University,  xvii  +  379  pages 
Ltvv,  Books  I,  II,  XXI,  and  XXII.   Professor  Greenough's  Edition  of 

Books  I  and  II,  and  Professor  Greenough  and  Professor  Peck's  Edition 

of  Books  XXI  and XXII,  in  One  Volume,  jcvii  +  370  +  liv  + 133  pages 
Martial,  Selected  Epigrams.    Edited  by  Professor  Edwin  Post  of 

De  Pauw  University,   li  +  402  pages 
Plautus,  Captives  and  TrinummUS.   Edited  by  Professor  E.  P.  Morris 

of  Yale  University,  ntxviii  +  185  pages 
Tacitus,  Annals,  Books  I-VI.  Edited  by  the  late  Professor  W.  F.  Allen 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,   xlii  +  444  pages 
Tacitus,  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus.    Edited  by  Professor  Charles  E. 
Bennett  of  Cornell  University,  mviii  +  87  pages 
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A  PROMINENT  BOOK  IN  REVISED  FORM 
FIRST   YEAR    LATIN    (Revised  Edition) 

By  William  C.  Collar,  late  Head  Master  of  Rosbury  Latin  School,  Boston, 

Mass.,  and  M.  Grant  Danibll,  late  Principal  of  Chauncy  Hall 

School,  Boston,  Mass.   Revised  by  Thornton  Jenkins, 

Head  Master  of  the  High  School,  Maiden,  Mass. 


izmo,  doth,  01+347  pages,  illnstiated  partly  in  color 


The  revision,  while  sacrificing  none  of  the  merits  of  the  orig- 
inal textbook,  introduces  many  noteworthy  advantages,  a  few  of 
which  are  listed  below. 

i.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  words  used  in  the  lesson  vocabu- 
laries occur  in  the  first  four  books  of  Ctesar's  Gallic  War. 


2.  No  book  follows  so  closely  the  constructions  recommended  for 

the  first  year  in  Byrne's  "  Syntax  of  High-School  Latin." 

3.  Frequent  reviews  strengthen  the  machinery  for  drill. 

4.  There  is  more  of  connected  reading  material,  including  a 

simplified  narrative  of  Csesar's  campaign  against  the 
Helvetians,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  second-year 
Latin,  and  several  pages  of  Eutropius. 

5.  The  illustrations  pass  the  high-water  mark  for  a  beginner's 

Latin  book.  Four  full-page  colored  plates  were  made 
especially  for  this  book  after  careful  study  of  all  the  fea- 
tures of  Roman  life,  archaeology,  and  architecture  involved 
in  the  subjects.  The  other  pictures  include  both  photo- 
graphic illustrations  and  line  engravings  from  drawings 
by  the  noted  artists  Cleland,  Dwiggins,  and  Iorio. 
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C/ESAR  IN  GAUL 

AND  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF 
-    THE  CIVIL  WAR 

By  Benjamin  L.  D'Oore,  Head  of  the  Latin  Department,  Michigan 

State  Normal  College,  and  Frederick  C.  Eastmaw,  late    . 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa 


1I  +  460  +  no  pages,  fully  illustrated 


By  virtue  of  its  convenient,  thorough,  and  economical 
character  this  book  has  won  great  favor  among  teachers  of 
second-year  Latin.  The  direct  introduction,  a  brief,  interesting 
exposition  of  important  biographical,  geographical,  and  military 
facts,  and  the  life  of  Csesar  in  simple  Latin,  serving  as  a  review 
as  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Gallic  War,  add 
greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  The  long  passages  of 
indirect  discourse  in  Books  I  and  II  of  the  Gallic  War,  which 
frequently  discourage  the  pupil's  interest,  are  given  in  direct 
form.  The  same  passages  are  later  given  in  their  unchanged 
form  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  for  use  in  more  strenu- 
ous courses.  In  addition  to  the  complete  body  of  textual  and 
explanatory  notes  at  the  back  of  the  book,  there  are  special 
footnotes  for  aid  in  sight  reading.  A  distinctive  advantage  of 
the  book  is  the  portion  devoted  to  the  essential  Latin  grammar 
and  composition  for  the  second-year  work.  This  convenient 
arrangement  obviates  the  purchase  of  a  separate  Latin  gram- 
mar. The  volume  is  provided  with  a  list  giving  the  English 
pronunciation  of  proper  names.  The  many  excellent  maps  and 
illustrations  visualize  for  the  student  the  geography  and  life 
of  the  times. 
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